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§1. SCOPE AND LITERATURE, 


fn the fulness of time the Christian religion sprang out of 
Judaism ; as a fact, indeed, of divine revelation, but also in- 
separably joined by innumerable threads with the previous 
thousand years of Israel’s history. No incident in the gospel 
story, no word in the preaching of Jesus Christ, is intelligible 
apart from its setting in Jewish history, and without a clear 
understanding of that world of thought - distinction of the 
Jewish people. 

Thus it becomes the bounden duty of Christian theologians 
to examine into and describe that realm of thought and 
history in which the universal religion of Christ grew up. 
Nor is it enough to know simply that older literature which 
has been collected together in the canon of the Old Testament. 
On the contrary, the gospel of Jesus Christ is much more 
closely connected with its immediately contemporary sur- 
roundings, and the tendencies of thought prevailing in that 
particular age. The recognition of this has already led many 
investigators to devote special attention to the History of 
the Times of Jesus Christ. Besides such scholars as have 
continued the history of Israel in ‘a comprehensive manner 
down to the period of Christ and His apostles, Schneckenburger 
and Hausrath, in particular, have treated separately of that 
era under the title, History of New Testament Times. The 
present work, too, in its first edition, was published under 
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that designation. Though the name is now abandoned on 
account of its indefiniteness, the purpose and scope of 
the work remain practically the same. The task, however, 
which we set before us is more limited than that proposed 
by Schneckenburger and Hausrath. While Schneckenburger 
undertakes to describe the condition of the Jewish and 
Gentile world in the times of Christ, and Hausrath even adds 
to that the history of primitive Christianity, we shall here 
attempt to set forth only the History of the Jewish People in 
the Times of Jesus Christ, for this alone in the strict and 
proper sense constitutes the presupposition of the earliest 
history of Christianity. 

The predominance of Pharisaism is that which most dis- 
tinctly characterized this period. The legalistic tendency 
inaugurated by Ezra had now assumed dimensions far beyond 
anything contemplated by its originator. No longer did it 
suffice to insist upon obedience to the commandments of the 
scripture Thora. These divine precepts were broken down 
into an innumerable series of minute and vexatious particu- 
lars, the observance of which was enforced as a sacred duty 
and even made a condition of salvation. And this exagger- 
ated legalism had obtained such an absolute ascendency over 
the minds of the people, that all other tendencies were put 
entirely in the background. 

This Pharisaic tendency had its origin in conflicts of the 
Maccabean age. During the course of those national struggles 
the legalistic party not only obtained the victory over those 
favourably inclined toward Greek learning and customs, but 
also secured the entire confidence of the people, so that they 
were encouraged to put forth claims of the most extravagant 
and immoderate description. The scribes were now the 
rulers of the people. No other intellectual or political force 
was sufficiently strong to counteract their influence in any 
appreciable degree—TThe battles of the Maccabean age, how- 
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ever, were also epoch-making in the political history of the 
Jews. By them was the foundation laid for the construction 
of an independent Jewish commonwealth, and for its emanci- 
pation from the dominion of the Seleucidae. _ This deliverance 
was wholly effected in consequence of the Syrian empire. 
_ Judea became an independent state under native princes, and 
continued in this position until conquered by the Romans.— 
On the ground, therefore, of spiritual development and political 
history, we are justified in beginning our exposition with the 
history of the Maccabean age. 

In determining also the point at which we should close 
our investigations, a glance at the spiritual as well as the 
political history will lead to the same result. Political 
independence was in some measure preserved under the 
domination of the Romans. In place of the priestly dynasty 
of the Maccabees, the new order of the Herodians made its 
appearance. After this line of rulers had been set aside by 
the Romans, Palestine was for a long period governed by a 
series of imperial procurators. But even under them there 
was still a native aristocratic senate, the so-called Sanhedrim, 
which exercised most of the functions of government. It 
was not until the time of Nero and Vespasian that all political 
independence was taken from the Jewish people in conse- 
quence of the great revolt which they had endeavoured to 
carry out. The complete abolition of all Jewish national. 
freedom was finally effected on the suppression of the out- 
break under Hadrian And just as the concluding of our 
inquiry with the age of Hadrian recommends itself on out- 
ward or political grounds, so also it will be found to 
correspond to the course of the spiritual development of the 
people. For it was just during the reign of Hadrian that 
the Jewish scholars for the first time committed to writing 
the hitherto only really communicated traditional law, and in 
this way laid the foundation of the Talmudical code. With 
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the age of Hadrian, therefore, a new epoch begins also for 
the intellectual and spiritual development of the people, the 
Talmudic, in which no longer the Thora of Moses, but the 
Talmud, forms the basis of all juristic discussion. All the 
same, this, too, is the period in which Pharisaism, in conse- 
quence of the overthrow of the Jewish commonwealth, be- 
comes a purely spiritual and moral power, without, however, 
thereby losing, but rather gaining in its influence over the 
people. For with the overthrow of the temple the Sadducean 
priesthood was also set aside, and in the Dispersion the lax 
and inconsistent. Hellenistic Judaism could not permanently 
maintain itself over against the strict and consistent Judaism 
of the Pharisees. 

The state of the sources of information at our disposal 
makes it impossible for us to follow step by step the inner 
development of the people in connection with each particular 
institution that comes under consideration. We are therefore 
under the necessity of appending to the outline of the 
political history a description of the inner condition of the 
people in a separate division. The political history falls into 
two main periods: the period of independence, and the 
period of the Roman domination. In reference to the internal 
conditions, the following points should be kept prominently 
in mind. 

We shall have to describe, first. of all, the general character 
of the culture prevailing throughout Palestine, with a par- 
ticularly careful account of the spread of Hellenism on the 
confines of the Jewish territory and within that territory 
itself (§ 22). Then, as supplementary to the political history, 
the church constitution of the Gentile communities of Pales- 
tine as well as of the Jewish people must be explained, 
which belongs to the inner or spiritual history, inasmuch 
as it brings into consideration the self-administration of the 
communities in contradistinction to the political schemes 
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and undertakings of the whole land. The exposition of the 
Jewish communal constitution gives the opportunity also 
to add the history of the Sanhedrim and of the Jewish high 
priest (§ 23). The two chief factors in the internal develop- 
ment, however, are, on the one hand, the priesthood and the 
temple services (§ 24), and, on the other hand, the institution 
of Scribism (§ 25). Inasmuch as the priests occupying 
prominent and official positions during the Greek era were 
more absorbed by worldly and political than by religious 
interests, those who were still zealous for the law now formed 
themselves into an opposition party under the leadership of 
the scribes. The party of the Sadducees grouped themselves 
around the official priests, while around the scribes gathered 
the party of the Pharisees (§ 26). The erection of schools 
and synagogues served to preserve and spread the knowledge 
of the law among all classes of the people (§ 27). In order 
to give a general view of the results to which the efforts of 
the scribes and Pharisees led, we have sought in another 
. section to describe life under the law (§ 28). Zeal for the 
law, however, has its nerve-centre in the Messianic hope. 
For the gracious reward of God, which one regards himself 
as being made worthy of receiving by a life in accordance 
with the law, is thought of pre-eminently as one that lies 
in the future and is heavenly (§ 29). Zeal for the law and 
the Messianic hope are therefore the two centres around 
which the life of the -Israelite moves. Then, after the 
exposition of the inner conditions of the everyday Palestinian 
Judaism in its main features has been concluded by a 
description of those two powerful tendencies just mentioned, 
it remains for us to glance at the Jewish monastic institution 
of the Essenes (§ 30), and at the much more influential, and 
even for the early history of Christianity much more impor- 
tant, Judaism of the Dispersion (§ 31). Finally, we have 
to show from what remains of the Jewish literature of our 
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period how, in spite. of the predominance of Pharisaism, the 
intellectual interests and spiritual struggles of Judaism spread 
out in various directions. This is seen even in the Pales- 
tinian literature (§ 32), but in a still higher degree in the 
Hellenistic literature (§ 33); and last of all, though really 
belonging to this group just named, the Jewish philosopher 
Philo, on account of his very peculiar importance, may have 
his writings and his speculation treated of in a distinct section 


(§ 34). 
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by First. 12 vols. 1840-1851. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR DIE RELIGIOSEN INTERESSEN DES JUDENTHUMS, edited by 
Frankel. 3 vols. 1844-1846. 

MoNATSSCHRIFT FUR GESCHICHTE UND WISSENSCHAFT DES JUDENTHUMS, 
edited from 1851 to 1868 by Frankel ; from 1869 by Gratz. 

JUDISCHE ZEITSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFT UND LEBEN, edited by Geiger. 
11 vols. 1862-1875. ; 

JAHRBUCHER FUR JUDISCHE GESCHICHTE UND LiTsRATUR, edited by 
Brill, vol. i. 1874, vol. ii. 1876, vol. iii. 1877, vol. iv. 1879, vols. v 
and vi. 1883, vol. vii. 1885, vol. viii. 18877. 

MaGaZIN FUR DIE WISSENSCHAFT DES JUDENTHUMS, edited by Berliner 
and Hoffmann, beginning in 1876. 

REVUE DES ETUDES JUIVES, Quarterly pubiication of the Société des dudes 
juives, Paris 1880 sqq. 


§ 2. AUXILIARY SCIENCES. 


By way of supplement to the literature given in § 1, we 
mention here the more important works under those depart- 
ments which may be regarded as auxiliary to that branch of 
study now before us. To this class belong the following :—I. 
Biblical and Jewish Antiquities or Archaeology, which has 
to describe the religious and civil institutions, manners, and 
customs of the Jewish people. II. The Geography of Pales- 
tine. III. Jewish Chronology. IV. Jewish Numismatics. 
V. Jewish Inscriptions. The Geography and Chronology 
afford us the framework, not to speak of space and time, in 
which the history with which we are concerned is contained ; 
the Numismatics and Inscriptions afford the original docu- 
mentary materials. 


A,.—JEWISH ARCHAEOLOGY. 


A rich collection of older monographs on Biblical and 
Jewish Archaeology was made by Ugolini in his Thesaurus 
antiquitatum sacrum, in 34 folio vols., Venice 1744-1769. 
The shorter handbooks treat for the most part either of the 
whole range of “ Antiquities,” or of particular departments, 
such as the religious worship of the civil law and constitu- 
tion. ‘The material of Archaeology is also dealt with in the 
various Biblical Dictionaries and Encyclopaedias. Finally 
expositions of Jewish institutions and usages in post-Talmudie 
times afford supplementary details. 


A very complete list of the older literature is given by Meusel, Bublio- 


theca historica, i, 2. 118-207. Lists of the more recent literature are 
18 
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given in Winer, Handbuch der theol. Literatur, i. 133 ff. ; Riietschi in 
Herzoe’s Real-Hncyclopaedie, 2 Aufl. i. 608 f. 


Ket, Manual of Biblical Archaeology. 2 vols. Edinburgh 1887-1888. 

Ewatp, The Antiquities of Israel. London 1876. 

JAHN, Biblical Antiquities. 3rd ed. Oxford 1836, 

MicHAxELIs, Commentaries on the Law of Moses. 4 vols. Jondon 1814. 

RELAND, Antiquitates sacrae veterum Hebraeorum. Utrecht 1708, Jena 
1713. — Notas adj. Eb. Rau, Herborn 1743.— A. Blasio Ugolino 
amplissimo commentario illustratae, in Ugolini Thes, t. ii, 1744.— 
Edited, with the notes by, Rau and Ugolini, by Vogel. Halle — 
1769. 

Ixrn, Antiquitates hebr. secundum triplicem Judaeorum statum, ecclesi- 
asticum politicum et oeconomicum. Bremen 1730, 

WaEHNER, Antiquitates Ebraeorum de Israeliticae gentis origine, fatis, 
rebus sacris civilibus et domesticis. 2 vols, Gottingen 1743. 

Carpzov, Apparatus historico-criticus antiquitatum sacri codicis. Frank- 
fort 1748. Properly a reprint of an older work : Goodwin’s “ Aaron 
and Moses” of 1616, but with notes which in extent and importance 
far exceed the original text. 

De Werrs, Lehrbuch der hebriisch-jiidischen Archaologie nebst einem 
Grundriss der hebraisch-jiidischen Geschichte, new ed. by Rabiger, 
Leipzig 1864. 

SaaLscHvTz, Das Mosaische Recht, nebst den vervollstiéndigenden Tal- 
mudisch - Rabbinischen Bestimmungen. 2nd ed. 2 vols. Berlin 
1853.—Also by same author, Archaeologie der Hebriaer. 2 vols, 
Kénigsberg 1855-1856. 

ScHouz, Die heiligen Alterthiimer des Volkes Israel. In 2 parts, 
Regensburg 1868. 

Haneser@, Die religidsen Alterthtimer der Bibel. Munich 1869, 

Scunae, Biblische Archaeologie, edited by Wirthmiiller. Freiburg 1887. 

BopEnscHatz, Kirchliche Verfassung der heutigen Juden, sonderlich 
derer in Deutschland. 4 vols. 1748-1749. 

ScuréperR, Satzungen und Gebriuche des talmudisch-rabbinischen Juden- 
thums. Bremen 1851. 


B.—GEOGRAPHY. 


The exploration of the Holy Land has been conducted 
during the present century with such energy that it is diffi- 
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cult out of the enormous literature to select the works that 
are most important. We distinguish among these two classes 
—1. Comprehensive treatises by authors who have not been 
themselves upon the scene, but who work up the materials 
brought them; and 2. The researches carried on in the land 
itself. Under the former category there are two great works 
which stand out from all the rest in the rich abundance of 
their materials, Reland presenting the older material, and 
Ritter the more recent. These two works will long be in- 
dispensable to the student. A convenient handbook is that 
of Raumer, of which, however, we have no more recent 
edition than that of 1860. Among treatises that embody 
original research, mention should be made, first of all, of the 
American Robinson’s epoch-making work, which furnished a 
profusion of new and important facts. Still more completely 
and systematically has the French scholar Guérin explored and 
described the whole of the country west of the Jordan from 
place to place. Both of these writers, along with a com- 
munication of the results of their research, give a very full 
account of the historical associations. The Memoirs, which 
accompany by way of explanation the large English map, deal 
simply with the Palestine of the present day. The topography 
of Jerusalem forms a science by itself—-Two magazines, an 
English and a German, are devoted to the recording of the 
more recent discoveries. — Among historical atlases which 
show clearly the political’ history from step to step, that 
of Menke is to be specially recommended. In the depart- 
ment of map-drawing, all earlier productions have been put 
in the shade by the great English map, in twenty-six sheets, 
produced on the spot by the Palestine Exploration Society 
during the years 1872-1877, according to exact topographical 
measurement of the country west of the Jordan. The English 
have also supplied the best groundwork for a topography of 
Jerusalem. In the years 1864-1865 Sir Charles Wilson 
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made a topographical survey of Jerusalem, and in the years 
1867-1870 the English Palestine Exploration Society con- 
ducted the most thorough excavations and measurements on 
the site of the temple, to which the labours of the Germans 
could only contribute some further details. 


A complete list of the older Palestinian literature is to be found 
in Meusel, Bibliotheca historica, i. 2. 70-118. A good survey of that 
literature down to 1840 is given in Robinson, Biblical Researches in 
Palestine, iii., Appendix A, pp. 1-28.—An oppressively complete list 
of Palestinian literature is given in Tobler, Bibliographia geographica 
Palaestinae, Leipzig 1867. A yet fuller catalogue of the earlier 
travellers’ accounts down to the tenth century after Christ than is 
given there, may be found in Tobler’s Bibliographia geographica 
Palaestinae ab anno CCCOXXXIII. usque ad annum, M. Dresdae, 1875 
(reprinted as a separate monograph from Petzholdt’s Neue Anzeiger fiir 
Bibliographie und Bibliothekwissenschaft, 1875).—Continuations of and 
additions to Tobler’s work have been made by Ph. Wolff in the 
Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1868 and 1872; Rohricht and 
Meisner, Deutsche Pilgerreisen nach dem heiligen Lande, Berlin 
1880, pp. 541-648; and Socin and Jacob in their yearly summaries 
and reviews, in the Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastina-Vereins, Bd. 
i—ix., by Socin; later volumes by Jacob.—A sketch and review of 
the literature is also given by F. W. Schultz, in article “ Palastina,” 
in Herzog, Real-Encyclopaedie, 2 Aufl. Bd. xi. (1883) pp. 800-804. 


1. Treatises presenting Results. 


RELAND, Palaestina ex monumentis veteribus illustrata. Utrecht 1714. 

Rirrer, The Comparative Geography of Palestine and the Sinaitic Penin- 
sula. 4 vols. Edin. 1866. This isa translation of portions of Die 
Erdkunde im Verhiiltniss zur Natur und zur Geschichte des Menschen, 
2nd ed., greatly enlarged and partly rewritten. Parts xiv.-xvii. 
Berlin 1848-1855. Of this work Part xiv. (1848) treats of the 
Sinai Peninsula; xv. 1 (1850), of the Great Depression of the Jordan 
Valley, the Course and the Region of the Jordan; xv. 2 (1851), of the 
country west of the Jordan and the Dead Sea (Perea); xvi. (1852), of 
Judea, Samaria, Galilee; xvii. 1 (1854), of Phoenicia, Lebanon, and 
the mountain lands of Northern Syria ; xvi. 2 (1855), the Course of 
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the Orontes in the flat country of Northern Syria with the Amanus 
Range. 

Porter, Holy Land, Syria, Palestine, Peninsula of Sinai, Edom, Syrian 
Deserts, Petra, Damascus, and Palmyra; with Maps and Plans. In 
Murray’s Handbook Series. 

Sooty, Traveller’s Handbook to Palestine and Syria. In Baedeker’s Series. 
London 1876. 

HENDERSON, Handbook on Palestine. Edin. [1886]. 

RavuMER, Palastina. 4thed. Leipzig 1860. 

Quanpt, Judaa und die Nachbarschaft im Jahrhundert vor und nach der 
Geburt Christi. Giitersloh 1873.—Short, but independent. 

BortreEeR, Topographisch - historisches Lexicon zu den Schriften des 
Josephus. Leipzig 1879.—Collects all the material out of Josephus. 

Neupaver, La géographie du Talmud. Paris 1868.—Gathers together 
material from rabbinical literature, but by no means in a complete 

_ or thorough way. 

In the Dictionaries of Smith, Fairbairn, Kitto, M‘Clintock and Strong, 
Winer, Schenkel, Riehm, place-names occurring in the Bible are 
dealt with. 


2. Records of Original Research. 


Ropinson, Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount Sinai, and Arabia 
Petrea. A journal of travels in the year 1838 by E. Robinson and 
E. Smith, undertaken in reference to biblical geography. 3 vols. 
London 1841. Also: Later Biblical Researches in Palestine and the 
adjacent Regions. A journal of travels in the year 1852 by E. 
Robinson, E, Smith, and others. Drawn up from the original diaries, 
with historical illustrations by E. Robinson. London 1856. Physical 
Geography of the Holy Land. London 1865. 

STANLEY, Sinai and Palestine in Connection with their History. London 
1856. 

Witson, Lands of the Bible visited and described in an extensive journey 
undertaken with special reference to the promotion of biblical research. 
2 vols. Edin. 1847. 

VAN DE VELDE, Journey through Sinai and Palestine. 2vols. Edin. 1854, 

Van Lznyep, Bible Lands and Customs. 2 vols. London 1875. 

Taomson, The Land and the Book ; or, biblical illustrations drawn from 
the manners and customs, the scenes and scenery of the Holy Land. 
London 1859. 

DIV. I. VOL. I. B 
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Tan SURVEY OF WESTERN Paxustins. This is the general title of the 
work, the several portions of which have the following special titles : 
Special Papers on topography, archaeology, manners and customs, 
ete., contributed by Wilson, Warren, Conder, Kitchener, Palmer, 
George Smith, Greville-Chester, Clermont-Ganneau, ete. London 
1881.—Arabic and English Name Lists, collected by Conder and 
Kitchener, transliterated and explained by Palmer. London 1881.— 
Memoirs of the topography, orography, hydrography, and archaeo 
logy, by Conder and Kitchener. 3 vols. London 1881-1883.— 
Jerusalem, by Warren and Conder. London 1884.—The Fauna 
and Flora of Palestine, by Tristram. London 1884.—All together 
in 7 vols., with the large map referred to below and the large plans 
of excavations in Jerusalem. See two papers in the Expositor, one 
by Socin criticizing the work of the English Exploration Society 
(Expos., third series, vol. ii. pp. 241-262), the other a defence by 
Conder (Expos., third series, vol. iii. pp. 321-335). 

Conper, Tent Work in Palestine. Published by Palestine Exploration 
Fund Committee. 2 vols, London 1878. 

TRIsTRAM, Topography of the Holy Land. London 1876. 

TRELAWNEY SaunpeERS, An Introduction to the Survey of Western 
Palestine : its waterways, plains, and highlands, London 1881. 
Meritt, A record of travels and observations in the countries of Moab, 

Gilead, and Bashan during 1875-1877. New York 1881. 

TosiER, Bethlehem in Palistina. 1849.—Golgotha: seine Kirchen und 
Kloster. 1851.—Die Siloahquelle und der Oelberg. 1852.—Denk- 
blatter aus Jerusalem. 1853.—ZweiBiicher TopographievonJerusalem 
und seinen Umgebungen. 2 vols. 1853-1854.—Dritte Wanderung nach 
Palistinaim Jahre. 1857. Rittdurch Philistia, Fussreisen im Gebirge 
Judiaas und Nachlese in Jerusalem. 1859. Nazareth in Palistina. 
1868. 

Sepp, Jerusalem und das heilige Land; Pilgerbuch nach Palastina, 
Syrien und Aegypten. 2vols. Qnded. Schaffhausen 1873-1876. 

Dz Sautcy, Voyage en Terre Sainte. 2 vols. Paris 1865. Jerusalem. 
Paris 1882.—On earlier works of De Saulcy, see Tobler, Biblio- 
graphia geographica, p. 180 f. 

Gugrin, Description géographique, historique et archéologique de. la 
Palestine. I.Judée. 3vols. Paris 1868-1869. II. Samarie. 2 vols. 
Paris 1874-1875. III. Galilée. 2 vols, Paris 1880.—The volume 
promised on Jerusalem has not yet appeared. 
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3. Topography of Jerusalem. 


Topographical. descriptions of Jerusalem are given in the books above 
mentioned of Ritter, Raumer, Robinson, Socin, de Saulcy, Sepp, 
and Tobler. 

In addition to these we may name the Monographs of Olshausen, Schultz, 
Krafft, etc. Wintiams, The Holy City. London 1845. 2nd ed. 
1849. Turupp, Ancient Jerusalem. London 1855. Busanr and 
PaLMER, Jerusalem, the city of Herod and Saladin. London 1871. 
CaspaRI, Chronological and Geographical Introduction to the Life of 
Christ. Edinburgh 1876. Appendix: Topography of Jerusalem, 
pp. 256-308. Also various essays: in the Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Palastina- Vereins, by Schick (vol. i. 15-23), Alten (i, 61-100, 
ii. 18-47, 189-200, iii. 116-176), Klaiber (iii. 189-213, iv. 18-56, 
xi. 1-37), and Spiess (xi. 46-59) ; and of these Klaiber makes contri- 
butions of special value. 

Materials for the topography, especially in reference to the site of the 
Temple, are given in the reports of the Excavations and Researches 
of the English Society. A good general sketch will be found in: 
Winson and WARREN, The Recovery of Jerusalem, edited by Morrison, 
London 1871 ; and Our Work in Palestine, being an account: of the 
different expeditions sent out to the Holy Land by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund since 1865. London 1877. Warren, Under- 
ground Jerusalem. London 1876. Schick, Beit el Makdas oder der 
alte Tempelplatz zu Jerusalem wie er jetzt ist. Jerusalem 1887. 


4, Atlases, Charts, and Plans. 


Suir and Grovr, Atlas of Ancient Geography, biblical and classical, 
intended to illustrate Smith’s Classical Dictionaries, and especially 
the Dictionary of the Bible. London 1875 (43 maps). 

Menk&g®, Bibelatlas in acht Blattern. Gotha 1868. 

Kimpert, Bibelatlas. Berlin 1847. 3rd ed. 1854. 

Oort, Atlas voor bijbelsche en leerkelijke geschiedenis. Groningen 
1884. 

VAN DE VELDE, Map of the Holy Land, with memoir to accompany it. 
London 1858.—The best map before that of the English Society had 
appeared, 

Map or WresteRN Pa.esrine, in 26 sheets, from surveys conducted for 
the Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund by Conder and 
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Kitchener during the years’ 1872-1877. Photozincographed for the 
Committee at the Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton. London 
1880.—This map is of the highest value, but the printing is not so 
clear as could be wished. The scale is 1 inch to the mile.— 
Another smaller edition on the scale of 2 of an inch toa mile has 
been issued under a similar title. London 1881.—This map, in 6 
sheets, is most suitable for ordinary use. In clearness of printing it 

is far behind that of Van de Velde. ; 

Witson, Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem during 1864-1865. —This plan 
of the Jerusalem of to-day in respect of accuracy and exactness 
supersedes all earlier attempts. 

Warren, Plans, Elevations, Sections, etc., showing the results of the 
excavations at Jerusalem, 1867-1870, executed for the Committee of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund by Warren. London 1884.—Con- 
tains fifty plans on a large scale, with the most minute details on the 
topography of the Temple site. 


5. Journals. 
Palestine Exploration Fund. Quarterly Statement.—Issued since 1869. 
Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastina-Vereins, edited by the Committee 
earrying on the work under the direction of Hermann Guthe, — 
Issued since 1878. 


C_—CHRONOLOGY. 


The various methods of time-reckoning among all nations 
and in all ages have been collected and set forth by Ideler 
in his Handbook, which, notwithstanding the great amount of 
research since his day, has not yet been antiquated. For 
Roman chronology the Fasti consulares form unquestionably 
the most reliable source of information.—Chronological sur- 
veys of Hellenistic and Roman history, with references to the 


original sources, will be found 3 in the works of Clinton, Fisher, 
and others. 


IpELER, Handbuch der mathematischen und technischen Chronologie. 
2 vols. Berlin 1825-1826. Lehrbuch der Chronologie. Berlin 
1831. 


Gumpacs, Hiilfsbuch der rechnenden Chronologie. 1853. 
Momsen, Die romische Chronologie bis auf Casar. 2 Aufl. Berlin 1859, 
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Marqvarpt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, Bd. iii. (2 Aufl. bes. von 
Wissowa 1885), pp. 281-298, 567 ff.—An excellent summary account 
of the Roman Calendar. 

Marzat, Rémische Chronclogie. 2 vols. Berlin 1883~1884. 

Miuimr, art. “Aera,” in Pauly’s Real-Encyclop. der class. Alterthums- 
wissenschaft, i. 1, 2 Aufl. pp. 404-422. 

Boucuet, Hémérologie. Paris 1868. 

On the Jewish Calendar, see Appendix iii, at the end of vol. ii. 


Fasti consulares ab a.u.c. CCXLV. ad a.v.c. DCCLXVI. qui supersunt 
inter se collati cura Th. Mommseni (Corp. Inscr. Lat. t. i. pp. 481-552). 

KEIN, Fasti consulares inde a Caesaris nece usque ad imperium Dio. 
cletiani. Lips. 1881. 


Cuinton, Fasti Hellenici: The civil and literary chronology of Greece 
and Rome, vol. iii, From the CXXIV“ Olympiad to the death of 
Augustus. Oxford 1830. 2nd ed. 1851. 

Cuinton, Fasti Romani: the civil and literary chronology of Rome 
and Constantinople from the death of Augustus to the death of 
Justin II. 2 vols. Oxford 1845-1850. 

Fiscner, Romische Zeittafeln von Roms Griindung bis auf Augustus’ Tod. 
Altona 1846. 

Peter, Zeittafeln der rémischen Geschichte zum Handgebrauch, 4 Aufl. 
Halle 1867.—Considerably shorter than Fischer. 

Zumpt, Annales veterum regnorum et populorum imprimis Romanorum. 
ed. 3. Berol. 1862.—A summary sketch without quotation of autho- 
rities. 

Kwaake, Wie rechnet Josephus die Jahre der rémischen Kaiser ? (Zeit- 
schrift fiir luth. Theol. 1871, pp. 224-247). 

WixEsELER, Ueber die Regierungsjahre der romischen Kaiser nach Josephus 
(Zeitschrift fiir luth. Theol. 1872, pp. 55-63). 

SEYFFARTH, Chronologie der rémischen Kaiser von Casar bis Titus in 
Bezug auf das Neue Testament (Zeitschrift fiir luth. Theol. 1873, pp. 
50-76). 

On Biblical Chronology. 


Luwin, Fasti Sacri; or, a Key to the Chronology of the New Testament. 
London 1865.—An able survey, in the form of annals, not only of 
the biblical, but also of the Roman and Jewish history, from 3.c. 70 
to A.D. 70, with abundant quotations from original sources after the 
style of Clinton, 
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Caspart, Chronological and Geographical Introduction to the Life of 
Christ. Edinburgh 1876. 

WIESELER, Chronological Synopsis of the Four Gospels, translated by 
Venables. London 1864. [German original. Hamburg 1843.] 
FarrBaiRN, Hermeneutical Manual or Introduction to the Exegetical 

Study of the New Testament Scriptures. Edinburgh 1858. 
SryFFraRTH, Summary of Recent Discoveries in Biblical Chronology. 
New York 1882. 
Exuicorr, Historical Lectures on the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ, being 
Hulsean Lectures for 1859. London 1860. 


Worm, Astronomische Beitrige zur genaherten Bestimmung des Geburts- 
und Todesjahres Jesu. In Bengel’s Archiv fiir die Theologie, 1816, 
pp. 1-39 ; 1817, pp. 261-313. 

WInSELER, Beitrige zur richtigen Wiirdigung der Evangelien der evange- 
lischen Geschichte. Gotha 1869. 

SryFrartH, Chronologia sacra, Untersuchungen tiber das Geburtsjahr des 
Herrn und die Zeitrechnung des Alten und Neuen Testamentes. 
Leipzig 1846. 

Qvanpt, Zeitordnung und Zeitbestimmungen in den Evangelien (also 
under the title: Chronologisch-geographische Beitrage zum Ver- 
stindniss der heiligen Schrift, i. 1). Gtitersloh 1872. 

Srvin, Chronologie des Lebens Jesu. 2 Aufl. Tiibingen 1874. 

Lsuna@Ber@, Chronologie de la vie de Jésus, deux études. Paris 1879. 
(1. On the day of Jesus’ death, 2. On the year of Jesus’ birth, see Lit. 
Centralbl. 1879, p. 537.) 

Mémaltn, La connaissance des temps évangéliques. Paris 1886 (543 pp.).— 
A French companion treatise to Wieseler’s Synopsis. 


The following works treat specially of the year of Jesus’ 
birth and the year of Herod’s death :— 


SANCLEMENTE, De vulgaris aerae emendatione. Romae 1793.—The classical 
work on the subject. 

Réscu, Zum Geburtsjahr Jesu, in Jahrbb. fiir deutsche Theologie, 1866, 
pp. 3-48. Compare also his reviews of the work of Caspari, Zumpt, 
and Sevin in the Stud. und Krit. 1870, pp. 357-388 ; 1871, pp. 515- 
§38 ; 1875, pp. 585-596, 
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Zompt, Das Geburtsjahr Christi, Leipzig 1869. 

Riuss (S. J.), Das Geburtsjahr Christi, Freiburg 1880, 

Scurce, Das Todesjahr des Kénigs Herodes und das Todesjahr Jesu 
Christi. 1882, 

Riess, Nochmals das Geburtsjahr Jesu Christi. 1883, 





Ewa.b, History of Israel. London 1885. Vol. vii. “The Apostolic Age,” 
especially pp. 37-43, “The Chronology of this Period,” 

Worm, Ueber die Zeitbestimmungen im Leben des Apostels Paulus 
(Tiibinger Zeitschrift fiir Theologie, 1883, 1 Heft, pp. 3-103). 

AneEr, De temporwm in actis apostolorum ratione. Lips. 1833. 

Wiusetzr, Chronologie des apostolischen Zeitalters. Géttingen 1848 (in 
which also on pp. 6-9 we shall find lists of more of the older 
literature), 

Lramann, Chronologische Bestimmung der in der Apostelgeschichte, Cap. 
13~28, erzihlten Begebenheiten (Theol. Stud. und Krit. 1858, pp. 
312-339). 

ABERLE, Zur Chronologie der Gefangenschaft Pauli (Theol, Quartalschr. 
1883, pp. 553-572). 


D.—NUMISMATICS, 


A rich abundance of coins, which is being constantly 
increased by new discoveries, is helpful in illustrating: 1. 
The History of the Seleucidae; 2. The History of the 
Phoenician and Hellenistic cities; 3. The Jewish History. 
The Jewish Numismatics in particular has been developed _ 
with special zeal since A.D. 1854, when De Saulcy’s Recherches 
sur la Numismatique judaique appeared. 


1. Seleucid Coins. 


Govex, Coins of the Seleucidae, Kings of Syria; from the establishment 
of their reign under Seleucus Nicator to the termination of it under 
Antiochus Asiaticus. With historical memoirs of each reign. Ilus- 
trated with twenty-four plates of coins, from the cabinet of the late 
Matthew Duane. London 1803. 

Garpyer, Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum, The 
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Seleucid Kings of Syria. With twenty-eight plates. London 
1878.—Rich in material, and extremely serviceable. The twenty- 
eight plates give good photographs, with coin portraits of the 
successive Seleucid kings. 

Bunpory, Rare and unpublished Coins of the Seleucidan Kings of Syria. 
In the Numismatic Chronicle, 1883, pp. 65-107. 

Heap, Historia numorum, a Manual of Greek Numismatics, London 1887, 
pp. 637-649. 

EckHEL, Doctrina numorum veterwm, t. iii. (1794) pp. 209-249.—The 
classical work on the subject. 

Mronnet, Description des médailles antiques, t. v. (1811) pp. 1-109. | 
Supplément, t. viii. (1837) pp. 1-81.—The classical work on the subject. 

Tritsorn, de numismatique et de glyptique (edited under the direction of 
Lenormant), Numismatique des rois grecs, Paris 1849, pp. 83-114, 
planches xxxiv.—lv. (folio). 

Dz Savior, Mémoire sur les monnaies datées des Séleucides. Paris 1871 
(publication de la Société frangaise de Numismatique et d’archéologie). 

De Savoy, Monnaies des Séleucides munies de contremarques (Mélanges 
de Numismatique, t. i. 1875, pp. 45-64). 

Dr Sauxoy, Monnaies inédites de Tryphon, frappées dans les villes mari- 
times de la Phénicie (Mélanges de Numismatique, t. ii. 1877, pp. 76-84). 

FRIEDLANDER and Sauuet, Das konigliche Miinzkabinet [at Berlin]. 
Geschichte und Uebersicht der Sammlung nebst erklirender 
Beschreibung der auf Schautischen ausgelegten Auswahl (2 Aufl. 
1877), pp. 122-131. 

FRIEDLANDER in Sallet’s Zeitschr. fiir Numismatik, vi. 1879, p. 7; vii. 
1880, pp. 224-227.—On coins of Antiochus VIII. and IX. 

Imuoor- Biumer, Monnaies grecques (in Verhandelingen der koninkl. 
Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afdeeling Letterkunde, veertiende 
deel, Amsterdam 1883), pp. 422-438. 

ImMnoor-Buumer, Portritkopfe auf antiken Mtinzen hellenischer und 
hellenisirter Volker, Leipzig 1885, pp. 28-32, Tafel iii. n. 8-28 ; iv. n. 
1-13 (admirable photographs). 


2. Coins of the Free Cities. 
a, Phoenician. 
Heap, Coinage of Lydia and Persia. In the International Numismata 


Orientalia. London 1878. At p. 31 ff, Phoenician coins with 
figures of Persian kings. 
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Srx, Observations sur les monnaies phéniciennes. In Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1877, pp. 177-241.—The most complete treatise on the 
subject. 

Branois, Das Miinz-, Maass- und Gewichtswesen in Vorderasien. Berlin 
1866. 

ReicHarpt, Beitrige zur phénischen Numismatik (Wiener Numismat. 
Zeitschrift, ii. 1870, pp. 1-16). 

ImHoor-BiuMER, Monnaies grecques, 1883, pp. 440-449. 

L, Mitizr, Numismatique d’Alexandre le Grand. Copenhagen 1855.— 
The bilingual coins of Alexander form the transition from the 
Phoenician to the Greek. On the Alexander coins of Akko, in Div. 
ii. vol. i. p. 91. 


b. Greek and Roman. 


ReIcHARDT, Unpublished Greek Imperial Coins, In Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1862, pp. 104-122. 

Heap, Historia numorum, London 1887, pp. 662-681. 

EcKHEL, Doctrina numorum veterum, iii. pp. 328-445. 

Huser, Unedirte Bronzemiinze in Tiberias Galilaeae unter Commodus 
gepragt (Wiener Numismat. Zeitschr., Bd. i. 1869, pp. 401-414). 

Mionnet, Description des médailles antiques, v. 281-552. Supplément, | 
viii. 192-377. 

Des Savtcy, Numismatique de la Terre Sainte, Description des monnaies 
autonomes et impériales de la Palestine et de l’Arabie Pétrée.. Paris 
1874, 


3. Jewish Coins. 


The more recent literature, since a.D. 1849, is enumerated by Madden in 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1876, pp. 222-234; and in Coins of the 
Jews, pp. 317-324, 


a, Comprehensive Treatises, 


Mappen, Coins of the Jews. London 1881.—Now the classical work on 
Jewish Numismatics. We have here an earlier work: History of 
Jewish Coinage of money in the Old and New Testament, London 
1864, rewritten, with all more recently discovered material incor- 
porated, including various papers exhibited to the Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1874, 1875, 1876. 

EcKHEL, Doctrina numorum veterum, iii. 445-498, 

Levy, Geschichte der jiidischen. Miinzen. Leipzig 1862. 
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Merzpacuer, Untersuchungen iiber althebriaische Miinzen (Sallet’s 
Zeitschr, fiir Numismatik, iii. 1876, pp. 188-215 ; iv. 1877, pp. 350- 
365; v. 1878, pp. 151-176, 292-319). 

MionveEt, Description des médailles antiques, v. 552-576. Supplément, 
viii. 377-381. 

Trisor, De numismatique et de glyptique (edited under the direction 
of Lenormant), Numismatique des rois grecs, Paris 1849, pp. 118- 
130, planches lvii.-Lxii. 

Caveponi, Biblische Numismatik oder Erklirung der in heil. Schrift 
erwahnten alten Miinzen. From Italian. 2 Thl. Hannover 1855, 
1856. 

De Sauvtcy, Catalogue raisonné de Monnaies Judaiques recueillies a 
Jérusalem en Novembre 1869 (Numismatic Chronicle, 1871, pp. 
235-255). 

Dr Sautoy, Recherches sur la Numismatique judaique. Paris 1854.— 
Contributes a large abundance of new material. 


b. Shorter Treatises on Matters of Detail. 


REIcHARDT, Inedited Coins of Judea, in Numismatic Chronicle, 1862, pp. 
268-277.—Also: Remarks on some Jewish coins and some inedited 
coins of Phoenicia, Judea, etc., in Numismatic Chronicle, 1864, 
pp. 174-189.— Also: Unpublished coins of John Hyrcanus, in 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1882, pp. 306, 307. 

Poo.g, article “Money,” in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, 1863.— 
Very complete. 

MADDEN, Coins of the two revolts of the Jews, in Numismatic Chronicle, 
1866, pp. 36-65.—Also: Rare and unpublished Jewish coins, in 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1879, pp. 13-22. Also: article “Money,” 
in Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. 

Heap, Historia nwmorwm, a Manual of Greek Numismatics, London 
1887, pp. 681-685. 

Lewis, Shekel of the year five, in Numismatic Chronicle, 1876, p. 322. 

The Academy, vol. vi. (July-December 1874) pp. 277 (5th Sept.), 296 
(12th Sept.), 321 (19th Sept.), 459 (24th Oct.), 486 (31st Oct.), 
536 (14th Nov.).—Correspondence in regard to the genuineness of a 
Jewish Shekel found by Besant, Evans, and Conder at Jericho. 

EwaLp, Recension von de Saulcy’s Recherches, in den Gott. gel. Anzeigen 
1855, 641-655.— Also: Ueber das Zeitalter der achten Miinzen 

althebraischer Schrift, in dem Gott, “Nachrichten” 1855, pp. 109- 

122, ; 
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ARNOLD, article “Gold,” in Herzog, Real-Encyclopaedie, 1 Aufl. iv, 
1855, 763 ff. In 2 Aufl. revid. von Riietschi, v. 32-37. 

ZUCKERMANN, Ueber talmudische Gewichte und Miinzen. 1862. 

HERZFELD, Metrologische Voruntersuchungen zu einer Geschichte des 
ibradischen resp. altjiidischen Handels, Thl. i. 1863 (im Jahrb. fiir 
Geschichte der Juden). 

CavEponI, Neuere Untersuchungen iiber die antiken jiidischen Miinzen, 
tibers. von Werlhof (Minzstudien, herausg. von Grote, v. 1867, pp. 
9-37). 

REICHARDT, Ueber die Miinzen Simons des Makkabierfiirsten (Wiener 
Numismat. Monatshefte, herausg. von Egger, Bd. ii. 1866, pp. 137- 
143).—Also: Ueber die Miinzen der Makkabderfiirsten (ebendas. iii. 
1867, pp. 103-116).—Drei merkwiirdige Miinzen der Konige Agrippa 
I. und II. (Wiener Numismat. Zeitschrift, iii. 1871, pp. 83-90). 

Mommsren, Zu den Miinzen Agrippa’s I. und II. (Wiener Numismat. 
Zeitschrift, Bd. iii. 1871, pp. 449-457). 

MERZBACHER, De siclis nummis antiquissimis Judaeorum. Berol. 1873.— 
Also: Jiidische Aufstandsmiinzen aus der Zeit Nero’s und Hadrian’s 
(Zeitschrift fir Numismatik, Bd. i. 1874, pp. 219-23'7).—Also: 
Jiidische Sekel (Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, Bd. iii. 1876, pp. 141-144) 

Hottscn, Griechische und rémische Metrologie (2 Bearbeit. 1882), pp. 
456 ff., 602 ff. 

Hameuresr, Real-Encyclopadie fiir Bibel und Talmud, 2 Abtheil, 1883, 
art. “ Munzen.” 

Stricken, Jiidische Miinzen aus Jerusalem (Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Palastina-Vereins, vii. 1884, pp. 211-214). 

Gratz, Bedeutung der jiidischen Miinzen mit dem Feststrauss (Lulab) 
und dem Portale (Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des Juden- 
thums, 1887, pp. 145-176).—Also : Les monnaies de Simon du temps- 
de Vinsurrection des juifs sous Adrien (Revue des études juives, t. 
xvi. 1888, pp. 161-169). 

Dz Sautcy, Lettre 4 M. de la Saussaye sur les monnaies de cuivre frappées 
& Jérusalem par l’ordre des gouverneurs romains de la Judée depuis 
le régne d’Auguste jusqu’ 4 celui de Néron (Revue Numismatique, 
1853, pp.186-201).—A so: Nouvelles observations sur la numismatique 
judaique (Revue Num. 1864, pp. 370-400).—Lettre & M. J. de Witte 
sur la numismatique judaique (Revue Num. 1865, pp. 29-55).—Also : 
Etude chronologique de la vie et des monnaies des rois juifs Agrippa 
I. et Agrippa II. (Mémoirs de la Société frangaise de Numismatique 
et d’Archéologie, Section Whistoire et d’ethnographie, 1869. This 
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same part contains other two treatises, pp. 3-25, and the above 
named, pp. 26-56. The several memoirs are, as a rule, published 
separately under a special title).—Also: Note sur quelques monnaies 
d’Ascalon (Annuaire de la Société frangaise de Numismatique et 
d’Archéologie, t. iii, 1868-1873, pp. 253-258).—Notes sur les monnaies 
de Philippe le tétrarque (ibid. pp. 262-265).—Numismatique de 
Tibériade (ibid. pp. 266-270).—Also : Numismatique des Macchabées 
(Revue archéologique, nouv. série, vol. xxiii. 1872, pp. 1-19).— Also: 
Description de quelques monnaies judaiques nouvelles insuffisamment 
connues (Mélanges de Numismatique, t. ii. 1877, pp. 85-94). 

Dre Voat#, Monnaies Juives, Eléasar (Revue Numismatique, 1860, pp. 
280-292). 

R&vintovt, Note sur les plus anciennes monnaies hébraiques (Annuaire 
de la Société frangaise de Numismatique et d’Archéologie, t. viii. 
1884, pp. 113-146. Revised reprint from Revue Egyptologique),.— 
Seeks to show that the Hebrew-Phoenician shekel was first reckoned 
equal to four drachmas by the Ptolemies, whereas the old Hebrew 
shekel was only half the weight, viz. two drachmas.—Compare also 
the correspondence between Lenormant and Révillout in Annuaire, 
viii. 1884, p. 210 sqq. ; ix. 1885, p. 89 sqq. 

RetnacH, Une monnaie hybride des insurrections juives (Revue des 
études juives, t. xv. 1887, pp. 56-61).—Les monnaies juives (Revue 
des études juives, 1887, p. cxxxi.—ccxix.). 

Renan, L’église chrétienne, 1879, pp. 546-551.—On the coins of Barcochba. 

Sauuet, Die Silbermtinzen des Barcochba (Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, 
Bd. v. 1878, pp. 110-114). : 

GarRvccl, Monete delle due rivolte giudaiche (Dissertazioni archeologiche 
di vario argomento, vol. ii., Roma 1865, pp. 31-39). 


E.— INSCRIPTIONS. 


The inscriptions falling under our. consideration here are 
of various kinds: Non-Jewish and Jewish, Palestinian and 
extra-Palestinian; written in Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and 
Aramaic.—l. The non-Jewish Greek and Latin inscriptions 
from Palestine and neighbouring countries have been collected 
in the Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarwm, vol. iii., and in the 
Corpus Inscriptionwm Latinarwm, vol. iii. Both collections, 
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especially the former, have meanwhile been largely supple- 

mented by the discoveries of Wetzstein, Waddington, and 

others. The inscriptions referred to afford highly important 
information regarding the state of civilisation and culture in 
the pagan districts of Palestine (see § 22). Besides the 

Palestinian inscriptions, many that have been found in other 

places are of interest in connection with the history of our 

period, as are also many Semitic inscriptions in Palestine and 
outside of it, among which the Nabatean inscriptions collected 
by De Vogiié and Euting are specially important.—-2. Of the 

Jewish inscriptions, these in Hebrew have been collected by 

Chwolson in the Quarterly edited by him. More numerous 

are those in Greek and Latin, mostly epitaphs on tombstones 

in Palestine and outside of it; and most numerous and 
important of all are those taken from the Jewish catacombs 
at Rome. 

1. Non- Jewish Inscriptions. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, t. ili. 1853, n. 4444-4669. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, t. iii. 1873, n. 86-211, 6027-6049. 

Additional inscriptions from the Hauran and the eastern desert of Syria, 
communicated by G. C. Graham, and edited with a preface and notes 
by John Hogg (Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, 
second series, vol. vi., London 1859, pp. 270-323). 

AuLeEn, Greek and Latin inscriptions from Palestine (American Journal 
of Philology, vi. 1885, pp. 190-216). 

WETZSTEIN, Ausgewdhlte griechische und lateinische Inschriften, gesam- 
melt auf Reisen in den Trachonen und um das Haurangebirge 
(Abhandlungen der Berliner Akademie, 1863, philol.-histor. Classe, 
pp. 255-368).—Compare also: Wetzstein, Reisebericht tiber Hauran 
und Trachonen. Berlin 1860. 

MorptMann, Griechische Inschriften aus Arabia (Trachonitis) (Rhein. 
Museum, xxvii. 1872, pp. 146-148, 496).— Only six inscriptions, mostly 
fragmentary, of which two, the most complete, were previously 
given by Waddington.—Also: Griechische Inschriften aus dem 
Hauran (Archiol.-epigr. Mittheilungen aus Oesterreich, viii. 1884, pp. 
180-192).—Also: Beitrage zur Inschriftenkunde Syriens (Zeitschrift 
des deutschen Palistina-Vereins, vii. 1884, pp. 119-124). 
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GILDEMEISTER, Bemerkungen zu den griechischen Inschriften. Frei’s und 
Schuhmacher’s (Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastina-Vereins, xi. 1888, 
pp. 38-45). 

WanppinerTon in: Le Bas et Waddington, Inscriptions grecques et latines 
recueillies en Gréce et en Asie Mineure. The inscriptions from 
Syria are in vol. iii. 1870; the text in Pt. 1, pp. 449-625, the 
explanations in Pt. 2, pp. 485-631.—The number of new discoveries 
communicated by Waddington is very considerable. 

CrerMont-GannzAv, Inscriptions grecques inédites du Hauran et des 
régions adjacentes (Revue archéologique, troisieme série, t. iv. 1884, 
pp. 260-284).—Single inscriptions may be found quoted in various 
reports of travel in Palestine. 


Inscriptions referring to the Herodian princes have been collected by me 
in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaft]. Theologie, 1873, pp. 
248-255.—To this collection may be added: Corpus Inscriptionum 
Atticarwm, t. iii. pars 1, 1878, n. 550, 551, 556. Corpus Inscriptionem 
Graecarum, n. 2502 (Herod Antipas in Coos). Bulletin de corres. 
hellénique, t. ii. 1879, p. 365 sq. (Herod Antipas in Delos). 
Archaolog.-epigr. Mittheilungen aus Oesterreich, viii. 1884, p. 189 f. 
=Zeitschrift des deutschen Paliastina-Vereins, vii. 1884, p. 121 f. 
(Agrippa II.). 

The Roman inscriptions referring to the Jewish history from Vespasian 
to Hadrian have been collected by Darmesteter, Revue des ctudes 
Judes, t. i. 1880, pp. 32-55. 

The Semitic inscriptions have been collected in the most complete manner 
in the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarwm, which has been in course 
of publication at Paris since 1881. 

Up to the present only the Phoenician inscriptions have been issued. 
With reference to one of these, the inscription of Eschmunazar 
which gives dates important for the history, see Div. ii. vol. i. pp. 
88, 89. The most interesting in relation to our subject of “he 
non-Jewish Semitic inscriptions are the Nabatean, which have ‘oeen 
made available to us in the editions of pz Voaiis, 1868, and Euting, 
1885. For further particulars regarding these, see Appendix II. at 
close of second volume.—It is only the slightest possible sort of 
connection with our subject that can be claimed for the numerous 
Aramaic and Greek inscriptions of Palmyra (edited by pz Voath, 
Syrie Centrale, Inscriptions s¢mitiques. Paris 1868), among which, 
especially the bilingual Tariff of Taxes of Palmyra, discovered in 
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1881, belonging to the age of Hadrian, is most important. The 
Aramaic text is edited in the best style by Schroeder, Sitzwngsb. der 
Berliner Akad. 1884, pp. 417-436; the Greek text by Dessau, in 
Hermes, Bd. xix. 1884, pp. 486-533. 


2. Jewish Inscriptions. 


MappeN gives a list of Jewish Inscriptions in his Coins of the Jews, 
PP. 34—39, 

Cuwo.son, Corpus Inscriptionum Hebraicarum, containing epitaphs from 
the Crimea and other epitaphs and inscriptions in the old Hebrew 
square characters, as well as specimens from manuscripts of ninth 
and fifteenth centuries. St. Petersburg 1882.—Besides the epitaphs 
from the Crimea, it gives a collection of all inscriptions in the Hebrew 
square characters down to the eleventh century after Christ.—A 
partial list is also given by Merx, Archiv fiir wissenschaftl. Er- 
forschung des A. T. i. 360-362, 

Among the oldest inscriptions collected by Chwolson, the following are 
elsewhere treated of separately :—1. The epitaph of the Bené Chesir on 
the so-called tomb of St. James at Jerusalem, belonging to the Herodian 
period (de Vogiié, Revue archéologique, nouv. série, t. ix. 1864, pp. 
200-209). Also: Le temple de Jérusalem, pp. 45, 130 sqq., pl. xxxvii. 
n. 1. De Saulcy, Revue archéolog., nouv. série, t. xi. 1865, pp. 137-153, 
398-405. Merx, Archiv fiir wissenschaftl. Erforschung des A. T. 
i. 360 sq.).—2. Some Synagogue Inscriptions in the north of Galilee, 
from the time of the Roman Emperors (Renan, Mission de Phénicie, 
pp. 761-783). 'To these may also be added a similar one from Pal- 
myra, which contains the beginning of the Jewish Schma Deut. vi. 
4-9 (Landauer, Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1884, p. . 
933 ff.).— 3. The numerous Jewish Epitaphs. Among the latter 
are those from the Crimea of a much later date than previously 
Chwolson, on the basis of false dates attached to them by Firko- 
witsch, supposed them to be (for the literature, see Div. ii. vol. ii. 
p. 219); the Palestinian inscriptions are older, but very short. On 
these, partly in Hebrew, partly in Greek, the following authors, 
before and after Chwolson, specially treat :— 

CieRMontT-GANNEAU, Nouveaux ossuaires juifs avec inscriptions grecquea 
et hébraiques (Revue archélogique, nouv. série, t, xxv. 1873, pp. 398- 
414),—Also; Ossuaire juif de Joseph fils de Jean (Revue archéol., 
nouv. série, t. xxxvi. 1878, pp. 305311). Hebraic. 
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Vixtor Scuuurzn, Sarkophage und Grabinschriften aus Jerusalem (Zeit 
schrift des deutschen Palistina-Vereins, iv. 1881, pp. 9-14). 

Gratz, Die jiidischen Steinsarkophage in Palastina (Monatsschrift. fiir 
Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenthums, 1881, pp. 529-539).—Treats 
not so much of the inscriptions, as of the tablets on which they are 
engraved. 

Crermont-Ganneav, Epigraphes hébraiques et grecques sur des ossuaires 
juifs inédits (Revue archéol., troisitme série, t. i. 1883, pp. 257-276). 
—Also: Un nouveau titulus funéraire de Joppe (Revue critique, 
1885, n. 27, p. 14 8q.). Greek. 

Evtine, Epigraphische Miscellen (Sitzungsberichte der berliner Akademie, — 
1885, pp. 669-688, Tafel vi.—xii.).—Principally Palmyrene inscriptions 
and Hebrew-Greek epitaphs from Palestine. 


Apart from the epitaphs, Greek inscriptions of Jewish origin are rarely 
met with in Palestine. The most interesting are the Warning Tablet 
on the entrance to the Outer Court of the Temple (see Div. ii. vol. 
i. p. 266, note 166), and the Greek inscription among the ruins of 
the synagogue at Casiun (Renan, Mission de Phénicie, p. 774=CGuérin, 
Galilée, ii. 447 sq.). 

The extra-Palestinian Greek and Latin inscriptions, in so far as they are 
of any value at all, are given in § 31, i. and ii. 1 (Div. ii. vol. ii 
pp. 220-242). Special attention may be called to the great inscrip- 
tion of Berenice (Div. ii. vol. ii. p. 231).1 Something may also be 
learned from Caspari, Quellen zur Geschichte des Taufsymbols, iii. 
1875, pp. 268-274.—Among these, too, the majority are epitaphs. 
Most numerous are the inscriptions from the Catacombs of Rome 
and Venoka, which, together with some others, are collected in the 
following works :— 


' In addition to the above, the interesting communications of Reinach, 
Revue des etudes juives, t. vii. 1888, pp. 161-166 ; x. 1885, pp. 74-78 ; xii. 
1886, pp. 236-243 = Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, 1886, pp. 327- 
335 (all from Asia Minor), may be consulted.—Also the two inscriptions 
on the temple of Pan at Apollonopolis Magna in Egypt, in which Jews offer 
their obeisance to the “god,” ought to have been referred to in the ex- 
position (Letronne, Recueil des inscriptions grecques et latines de PEgypte, 
t. ii, p. 252 = Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 4838c).—Of Jewish origin is probably 
also the inscription of Hammam-Lif, referred to in Div. ii. vol. ii. p. 64. 
See Renan, Revue archéologique, troisitme série, t. i. 1883, pp. 157-163 ; 
t. iii, 1884, pp. 273-275, pl. vii.-xi.; Kaufmann, Revue des études juives, 
t. xiii. pp. 45-61 ; Reinach in same Review, pp. 217-223. 
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Burgon, Letters from Rome, 1862, pp. 168-174. Quoted by Madden in 
his Coins of the Jews. 

Grerpo, Notice sur des inscriptions antiques tirées de quelques tombeaux 
juifs 4 Rome. Lyons 1835. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, t. iv. n. 9894-9926 (edited by 
Kirchhoff ). 

Lxvy, Epigraphische Beitrige zur Geschichte der Juden, in Jahrbuch 
fiir die Geschichte der Juden (edited by Goldschmidt), Bd. ii. 
1861, pp. 259-324, 

LeNORMANT, Essai sur la propagation de l’Alphabet Phénicien dans 
Pancien Monde, vol. i. pp. 264-267. 

GarRvcol, Cimitero degli antichi Ebrei scoperto recentemente in Vigna 
Randanini. Roma 1862.—These inscriptions from the newly-dis- 
covered Catacombs of the Vigna Randanini have very considerably 
enriched eur materials.—Also: Dissertazioni archeologiche di vario 
argomento, vol. ii.. Roma 1865, pp. 150-192.—Forms a useful sup- 
plement to the preceding work. 

HIRSCHFELD, Bullettino dell’ Instituto di corrisp. archeol. 1867, pp. 
148-152.—Gives the first notice of the Catacombs of Venosa in South 
Italy, discovered in 1853. - 

FIORELLI, Catalogo del Museo Nazionale di Napoli. Raccolta epigrafica, 
‘ii. Iscrizioni Latine (Napoli 1868), n. 1954-1965.—Describes the 
inscriptions now to be found in the Museum of Naples from the 
Catacombs of Rome. 

Enerstrém, Om Judarne i Rom under dldre tider och deras Katakomber. 
Upsala 1876. 

Sontrur, Die Gemeindeverfassung der Juden in Rom in der Kaiserzeit 
nach den Inschriften dargestellt. With forty-five Jewish inscriptions, 
Leipzig 1879. 

Ascott, Iscrizioni inedite o mal note greche, latine, ebraiche di antichi 
sepolcri giudaici del Napolitano. Torino e Roma 1880.—Gives 
the inscriptions from the Catacombs of Venosa; of the Greek and 
Latin inscriptions, however, only those which also have a Hebrew 
paraphrase. Compare Theolog. Literaturzeitung, 1880, 485-488 ; 
Gratz, Monatsschr, 1880, pp. 4383-451; Chwolson, Corp. Inser. 
Hebr. col. 149 sqq.; also: Div. ii. vol. ii. p. 240. 

Corpus inscriptionum Latinarum, t. ix. 1883, n. 647, 648, 6195-6241.— 
The Greek and Latin inscriptions from Venosa are given more com- 
pletely than in Ascoli. 

Lznormant, La catacombe juive de Venosa (Revue des études juives, 
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t. vi. 1883, pp. 200-207).—Gives a part of the inscriptions after new 
copies. 

ae: Mitumr, Le catacombe degli Ebrei presso la via Appia Pignatelli 
(Mittheilungen des kaiserlich deutschen archaolog. Instituts, Romische 
Abtheilung, Bd. i. 1886, pp. 49-56).—A communication in regard toa 
newly-discovered Jewish catacomb. According to a statement on p. 
49, the author seems to entertain the idea of writing a Mono- 
graph on “The Old Jewish Cemeteries of Italy.”—For an explanation 
of the inscriptions communicated by Miller, compare also the re 
marks of Gomperz in: Archaologisch - epigraphische Mittheilungex 
aua Oesterreich-Ungarn, x. 1886, p. 231 £. 


§ & THE SOURCES. 


THE chief sources of information in regard to the spiritual 
and intellectual life of the Jewish people during our period 
must evidently be such literary works of the Jews as had 
their origin in that period, and have come down tous. In 
regard to these, we can here only refer to the accounts of that 
literature given in § 32-34. Among these documents is 
included the New Testament, in so far as it was composed 
by Jewish writers or makes reference to Jewish affairs. The’ 
coins and inscriptions, of which the literature has been 
given in the last section, are also to be ranked among the 
documents of primary importance. 

All these works and documents, however, would not afford 
us material for writing a history of our period if we had not 
been possessed of the two Books of Maccabees and the 
works of Josephus, which relate the main incidents in the 
course of events, and, indeed, often go into very minute de- 
tails. They form the most important, yea, almost the only, 
source of information in regard to the political history. As 
supplementary to them, we have, on the one hand, the Greek 
and Roman writers, who treat in a comprehensive way of the 
general history of that age; and, on the other hand, the 
rabbinical literature, contained in Mishna, Talmud, Midrash, 
Targum, which sets forth the results and preliminary summing 
up of the work of the scribes, who were at the very height of 
their activity during this period, and is, in so ‘Yar at least, an 
indirect witness to the state of matters at that time.—Before 
considering the information supplied us by Josephus, we shall 


take a general view of the non-extant sources, partly in order 
‘ a5 
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that we may obtain a glimpse into the circumstances and 
conditions of an earlier age, partly and mainly in order to 
secure solid material for answering the question about the 
sources drawn upon by Josephus. This will give us the 
following five divisions:—1. The two Books of Maccabees ; 
2. The non-extant Tocuments; 3. Josephus; 4. Greek and 
Roman Writers; and 5. The Rabbinical Literature. 


A,—Tuet Two Books oF MACCABEES. 


The First Book of Maccabees is the main source to be 
relied upon for the first forty years of our history, from B.c. 
175 to Bc. 135, The second book treats only of the first 
fourteen of those years, B.c. 175 to B.c. 161; but in respect 
of credibility stands far below the first, and can scarcely be 
said to be of independent value except in regard to the period 
that precedes the rise of the Maccabees. On the character of 
both of these works and the circumstances of their origin, all 
that is necessary will be found under § 32 and 33, in Div. 
il. vol. iii. pp. 6-13, 211-216. All that we are required to 
do here is to determine what is to be regarded as the starting- 
point of the Seleucid era, in accordance with which both of 
these books fix their dates. The usual Seleucid era begins 
with autumn 312 B.c. But it is open to question whether in 
the two Books of Maccabees, or whether even in one of them, 
this usual starting-point is presupposed. In order to help to 
a decision, we set down in order the examples of dating by 
months given in the First Book of Maccabees :— 


Chap. 1. 54: 17 wevrexoudexdrn utpq Xaoered. 
ss 1.59: rH weuarn nal sindds rod wnves. 
» lv. 52: +H weumrn nal cindds rod wnvog red évvdrou, oro, 
0 ny Xaoceared, 
» Vi. 43: £9 rpronoudexcrn rod munvic’ Addp. 
n Wil. 49: ray rpioxadsxarny rot’ Addp. 
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Chap. ix. 3: rod wmvis rod mpwrou érous rod deurépov nal wrevr7e 
HOOT OU Hal ExaTOOT OD. 

ix. 04: wy) rp devrépy. 

Pe xX. 21: r@ EBddump wnvi erovg eEnxoorod nal Exuroorod ey 

eoprH oxnvomnyias. 

» Xl OL: rH rpirn nol sincds rot devrépou wyvds zrous évds 
xa) sBdounnoorod xa! éxaroorov. For the same 
occurrence the Megillath Taanith gives the 
date 23rd Ijjar. 


» Xiv. 27: buraxadendrn EXovA, trove devrépov xa! sBdounnoorod 
j HO EXKTOOT OD. 

» Xvi. 14: é wy) sdexcrw, obrog 6 way Saar. 

From these dates it is put beyond all doubt that the 
author reckoned the months from the spring season. With 
him Ijjar or Zif is the second month (chap. xiii. 51); Tizri, 
therefore, the month of the Feast of Tabernacles, was the 
seventh (chap. x. 21); Chisleu is the ninth (chap. iv. 52), and 
Shebat is the eleventh (chap. xvi. 14), The numbering of the 
months, therefore, begins with Nisan or Abib, that is, in the 
spring (see list in Appendix III. at the end of vol. ii.). From 
this it seems to be put beyond all reasonable doubt that the 
year by which the author reckoned also began in the spring 
season. But the Seleucid era, according to which he reckons, 
is usually supposed to start with autumn,’ just as it was 
customary in Syria generally to commence the year in the 
season of harvest. Among the Jews, too, it was the custom 
in very early times (Ex. xxiii. 16, xxxiv. 22) to begin the year 
in autumn,—a custom older probably than that of starting 
with the spring.” In the post-exilian times we certainly 
have both of these methods of reckoning the beginning 

2 Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie, i. 444 ff. Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, 
iii. 372 ff. 

2 The passages referred to, Ex. xxiii. 16, xxxiv. 22, belong to the very 
oldest portions of the Pentateuch, whereas the Priestly Code numbers 
the months throughout from the spring, and expressly insists upon this 
numbering (Ex. xii. 2). The question, which of the two systems of num- 


bering is the older, is therefore of great importance in the criticism of 
the Pentateuch. See, on the one hand, Wellhausen, History of Israel ; 
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of the year existing side by side. The cycle of religious 
festivals begins in the spring season; and so from it the 
months are counted in the First Book of Maccabees as 
well as in the Priestly Code. But just as even the Priestly 
Code could not prevent the celebrating of the new moon of 
the month Tizri with a religious festival (Lev. xxiii. 23-25 ; 
Num. xxix. 1—6), in later times the beginning of the year 
came to be counted from that day, 72% WN. The Mishna, 
indeed, says distinctly that “for the year” simply, therefore 
for the numbering of its months, the beginning is made with 
the 1st of Tizri* According to Josephus, too, the beginning 
of the year with Nisan, as ordained by Moses, holds good 
with reference only to sacred things ; whereas, on the other 
hand, “for buying and selling and other business,” the year 
begins with Tizri according to the more ancient pre-Mosaic 
ordinance.” In these circumstances it is quite possible that 
the First Book of Maccabees too, notwithstanding the num- 
bering of the months from the spring season, may have 
reckoned its dates from the autumn. We should indeed have 
felt ourselves obliged, if no very decided reasons could be 
and, on the other hand, Dillmann, in the Exeget. Handbuch, on Ex. xii. 2, 
xxiii. 16, and Lev. xxiii. 23. , 

1 Mishna, Rosch haschana i. 1: “There are four different beginnings 
of the year. The 1st Nisan is the new year for the kings and the fes- 


tivals. The lst Elul is the new year for the tithing of cattle; R. Elieser 
and R, Simon say, the Ist Tizri' The Ist Tizri is the new year for 


the civil year (o°W2), for the Sabbath year and the year of jubilee, for 


planting of trees and sowing of seed. The Ist Shebat is the new year 
for the gathering of fruit; so says the School of Shammai; but the 
School of Hillel says, the 15th of the month.” 

2 Joseph. Antiq. i. 3. 3: ouvéBn 32 rodro td webos xara ro éano- 
atooroy eros Hon Naxou ris ctpxijc, ev envi devrepw, Alo wey ord Maxsdovey 
Aeyoutve, Mapcovevy 8 vad “EBpeiav’ otrw yap [therefore beginning the 
year in autumn] éy Alydare tov eviwurdv qoav diersraxéres.  Maovoie 
de rov Niodéy, d¢ tors Bavbinds, wijive mparov él reais soprais Spice, xered 
rovroy && Alyvarov rods ‘ERpalous Tpoayayav. Ovtos Y ebr@ nol ampdc 
amoaus tos els ro Osiov timers Hpxev' gxl wévros ye tpaoeic nal dvas nal 
Thy hAAnY O1oixnowy TOV TpaToY xdamoy dseQUaAaées. 
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adduced against such a supposition, to accept this as the 
most probable explanation, seeing that it is from autumn as 
a rule that the dates in the Seleucid era are reckoned. This 
is the view taken by Wernsdorff, Clinton, and myself in the 
first edition of this work. But now it seems to me tha 

weighty grounds can be given for thinking that the era =| 
our book begins with the spring. aN 

1. According to 1 Mace. vii. 1, Demetrius I. withdrew 
from Rome in the year 151 of the Seleucid era, and became 
king of Syria. After this we meet with no other note of 
time in the First Book of Maccabees until we come to -the 
43rd and 49th verses of the 7th chapter, where we are 
told that Nicanor lost the battle and his life in fighting 
against Judas on the 13th Adar. The year is not thereby 
determined. But in chap. ix. 3 it is further said that in 
the first month of the year 152 of the Seleucid era a new 
army was sent by Demetrius into Palestine. According to 
this statement, it must then be assumed that the defeat of 
Nicanor took place on the 13th Adar of the year 151 of the 
Seleucid era, Since, then, by the “first month” of the year 
152, after what had just been stated, the month Nisan of 
that year must evidently be understood, and since, further, 
Nisan follows immediately after Adar, if we suppose the 
year to begin, not on 1st Nisan but on 1st Tizri, a space of 
three months would intervene between the one event and the 
other. But according to the context of the story it is much 
more probable that the one followed almost immediately 
upon the other, and that therefore the beginning of the 
year was counted from 1st Nisan. 

2. According to 1 Macc. x. 1, Alexander Balas raised 
himself to the Syrian throne in the year 160 of the Seleucid 
era. According to chap. x. 21, Jonathan put on the high 
priest’s garments for the first time “in,the seventh month” 
of this same year 160 of the Seleucid era, at the Feast of 
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Tabernacles, therefore on the 15th Tizri. If, therefore, the 
year had begun on Ist Tizri, it would follow that all the 
occurrences reported in 1 Macc. x. 1-21 would have taken 
place within fourteen days, which is impossible. Should we 
insist upon putting the beginning of the year in the autumn, 
we would be obliged to set it later than the Feast of 
Tabernacles, and then that festival would be thrown into 
the end of the year, as indeed is presupposed in the old 
legislation of Ex. xxiii, 16, 7280 ns8¥2, But after what 
has been said above about the New Year Festival on the 
1st. Tizri, on the supposition of the year beginning generally 
in the autumn, for our period only the 1st of Tizri can come 
into consideration. 

3. When in the year 150 of the Seleucid era, which date 
is given us in 1 Macc. vi. 20 and vii. 1, Antiochus V. 
Eupator and Lysias came into Palestine with a great army, 
the garrison of Bethzur was obliged to submit to them, and 
those besieged in the fortress of Mount Zion suffered the 
direst privations (1 Macc. vi. 48-54). And both of these 
disasters happened from their being deprived of the means 
of sustenance on account of the Sabbatical year, “the year 
of rest to the land” (1 Mace. vi. 49, 53). This seventh 
year of rest was counted from autumn to autumn, as is 
shown in the passage quoted above from Rosch haschana i. 1. 
The want of victuals, however, could not have been felt 
before the middle of the seventh year, after the stores of the 
previous year had been used up and no new fruits were 
coming in during spring and summer. On the other hand, 
at the time when these events occurred, the Sabbath year had 
not yet expired (chap. vi. 49: cdBPatov jv TH yn; Vi. 53: 
51a 7d EBSopov ros elvat). They must therefore have taken 
place in the period between spring and lst of Tizri. But 
we know that the siege of Jerusalem by Herod and Sosius 
also occurred during a Sabbath year (Josephus, Antigq, 
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xiv. 16. 2; comp. xv. 1. 2). That siege, however, is 
certainly to be dated in the summer of B.c. 37 (see below, 
-§ 14). Thus the year B.c. 38-37 was a Sabbath year If, 
then, we reckon back from this, we shall find that the year 
B.C. 164-163 reckoned from autumn to autumn was also a 
seventh year of rest. The occurrences in question must 
therefore fall to the summer of Bc. 163. But the year 
B.C. 163-162 corresponds with the year 150 of the Seleucid 
era. Had that been counted from autumn, this reckoning 
would not tally. It will agree only if the Seleucid era is 
made to begin with spring, 


As a confirmation of our understanding of the Sabbath year, 
may be quoted the somewhat late rabbinical note that it was 
mya *xxin when the temple was destroyed by Titus (Sede*~ 
Olam, ed. Meyer, p. 91 ff. : Myaw *xyyo) mn Naw oNyYD DYN InN } 
nnn. So, too, Arachin 11b, Taanith 29a). By myaw ‘xyin, | 
according to the well-established usage, is certainly to be / 
understood the year after the Sabbath year (see Schebitth v. 5, | 
vi. 4; Sota vii. 8; Machschirin i. 11; comp. naw xy, mean- | 
ing the day after the Sabbath, and naw my, meaning the day 
before the Sabbath, in Chullin i. fin.). Accordingly the year_ 
A.D. 68-69 was a Sabbath year. And if we reckon back from 
this, we shall find that also the years B.c. 164-163 and B.c. 
38-37 were Sabbath years. 

Only one historical date on a Sabbath year stands opposed 
to the views that have been here set forth. According to 
1 Mace. xvi. 14, Simon Maccabeus died in the month Shebat 
of the year 177 of the Seleucid era. Since Shebat corresponds 
in part with our February, this date, whether one counts the 
Seleucid year from spring or from autumn, must be rendered 
February B.c. 135. But, according to the report of Josephus, 
after the murder of Simon, John Hyrcanus besieged Simon’s 
murderer in the fortress of Dagon, and was then obliged 
after some time to raise the siege when the Sabbath year 
came round in which the Jews are required to rest. His 
words are these: “The year of rest came on upon which the 
Jews rest every seventh year as they do on every seventh 
day” (Wars of the Jews, i. 2.4). “That year on which the 
Jews used to rest came on; for the Jews observe this rest 
every seventh year as they do every seventh day” (Antiq 


praca 


= 
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xiii. 8.1). The year B.c. 135-134 must therefore have been 
a Sabbath year, whereas according to our calculations we 
should have expected it to have been B.c. 136-135. The 
statement of Josephus, however, is open to suspicion on other 


_grounds, The reason given there to show the necessity of 


\raising the siege is that rest is enjoimed during the seventh 


year as on the seventh day. This was indeed the idea that 
prevailed among Gentile writers. So Tacitus says, Hist. v. 4: 
dein blandiente imertia septimum quoque annum ignarviae 
‘datum. But in the Pentateuch rest in general during the 
seventh year is by no means enjoined, but only the leaving 
of the fields unsown (see Lev. xxv. 1-7). And so far as my ~ 
knowledge goes, even the later refinements on the interpreta- 
tion of the law have never gone farther than this. There is 
therefore good reason for the suspicion that Josephus, who is 
in this place following Gentile authorities, as is certain on 
other grounds, has simply transcribed without sifting the 
statements which were before him. It would also appear 
that the real occasion of the raising of the siege was not the 
coming round of the Sabbath year, but the failure of provisions 
during the course of that year of rest to the land. If this 
interpretation be accepted, then B.c. 136-135 will be the 
Sabbath year in full agreement with the other dates.— 
Wieseler, who indeed places the Sabbath year in B.c. 136- 
135, sets down the death of Simon as occurring in Shebat, or 
February B.c. 136; and seeing that this, according to our 
reckoning, would be the Shebat of the year 176 of the 
Seleucid era, he makes the Seleucid year of the First Book 
of Maccabees begin in accordance with the Roman practice 
in January,—an eccentricity of view that need not now be 
seriously criticized. 

Against the cycle of the Sabbath year here adopted I argued 
in the first edition of this work that the year a.p. 40-41 could 
not have been a Sabbath year, as according to our cycle it 
must have been. For the Jews omitted to sow the seed in the 
last month before Caligula’s death, during November a.p. 40, 
not because it was the Sabbath year, but because for weeks 
they were going in great crowds to lay before Petronius their 
complaints on account of the profanation threatened to the 
temple (Antig. xviii 8. 3; Wars of the Jews, ii. 10. 5). 


_ From this it would appear that the sowing of the fields during 


that year had been expected. But we are obliged to admit 
that this indirect argument, when put. over against other 


_ possible explanations that may still be given, is not strong 
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enough to overturn the very positive proofs that have been| 
advanced in favour of regarding this year as a Sabbath year.’ 

Compare generally on the reckoning of the historically 
attested Sabbath year in our periods (which by many are 
made about a year later than by us): Anger, De temporum 
in actis apostolorum ratione, Lips. 1833, p. 38 (and the earlier 
works of Scaliger, Petavius, etc., there quoted)—Gumpach, 
Ueber den altjiidischen Kalender, Brussels 1848.—Herzfeld, 
Geschichte des Volkes Jisrael, ii..458 ff_—Zuckermann, Ueber 
Sabbathjahreyklus und Jobelperiode, Breslau 1857 (and the 
older literature quoted there, pp. 2, 3).—Gratz, Geschichte der 
Juden, Bd. ii. (8 Aufl. 1878) pp. 636-639, note 7.—Wieseler, 
art. “ Aere,” in Herzog’s Real-Encyclop. 1 Aufl. i. 159 f. 
Also: Stud. und Krit. 1875, p. 527 ff—Caspari, Chronological 
and Geographical Introduction to the Life of Christ, 1876, 
pp. 23-28. Also: Die geschichtlichen Sabbathjahre (Stud. 
und Krit. 1877, pp. 181-190).—Résch, Stud. und Krit. 1870, 
p. 361 f,, and 1875, p. 589 ff—Sevin, Chronologie des Lebens 
Jesu, 2 Aufl. 1874, p. 58 ff—Riess, Das Geburtsjahr Christi 
1880, pp. 45 £., 229-236. 


Besides the reasons which we have adduced for believing 
that the Seleucid years of our book begin with the spring, 
we may also add the important fact that it is also from the 
spring that it numbers the months. Even had it not been 
otherwise impossible to suppose that its cycle of years began 
in autumn, this circumstance would have caused very great 
difficulty, especially in those passages in which the name of 
the month is not mentioned, but only the number of the 
month and the year. Thus we read “in the first month of © 
the year 152,” chap. ix. 3, etc. This form of expression would 
scarcely have been adopted unless a uniform mode of deter- 
mining the order of the month had prevailed. 

We assume then, with the great majority of critics, that 
the Seleucid era of the First Book of Maccabees begins, not 


i Wieseler (Studien u. Kritiken, 1875, p. 529 f.) assumes that these 
events had occurred in the autumn of A.p. 39. Had this been so, then 
every difficulty would be removed. But according to the connection of 
the narrative, the events must have taken place a few months before 
Caligula’s death. 
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in autumn, but in spring. And however extraordinary it 
may at first sight appear that in Palestine they had a 
Seleucid era which differed to the extent of about half a 
year from that current in the rest of Syria, this will no 
longer appear extraordinary to one who is acquainted with 
the circumstances. Almost every one of the more important 
cities in the neighbourhood of Palestine had during the 
Graeco- Roman period its own era, yea, even its own 
calendar (see § 23). It is therefore quite conceivable that - 
the Jews on adopting the imperial era should modify it in 
accordance with their calendar. We find, too, that exactly 
this same era was in use in the city of Damascus. The year 
began in Damascus and in the Roman province of Arabia in 
the spring (see Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie, i. 413, 
437). But the coins of Damascus are dated according to the 
Seleucid era. And although on an inscription discovered in 
recent times a specifically Damascene era is spoken of, this 
can mean nothing else than the Seleucid era beginning in 
spring, just as in our book.’ 

By all that has been said, the question is not yet settled as 
to whether the era of our book begins half a year before or 
half a year after the date usually assigned, whether in spring 
B.C. 312 or in spring B.c. 311. The French scholar Gibert 
pronounces in favour of the former view. But the opinion 
generally accepted, that spring of B.c. 312 is the starting- 
point, can be proved to be certainly the right one. It will 
be enough here, apart from all other grounds, to refer to the 
remarks made in reference to the Sabbath year. If the year 
150 of the Seleucid era were to be regarded, as Gibert desires, 
as equivalent to B.c. 162-161, then the Sabbath year must 
be fixed a year later, which would be in direct conflict with 


1 Revue archéologique, troisieme série, t. iv. 1884, p. 267: xard 
Auwasxos érovs Oxy [689]. And in addition the explanations of 
Clermont-Ganneau, pp. 267-269. 
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the date of the siege of Jerusalem by Herod and Sosius, with 
which Gibert can reconcile himself only by very artificial and 
far-fetched reasoning. 

The era of the Second Book of Maccabees is still more 
open to dispute than that of the first book. We have also 
an apologetic interest in determining the era, inasmuch as 
certain dates of the second book are reconcilable with those 
of the first only if the years in each era were reckoned 
according to different eras. And, indeed, the era of the 
second book seems to have a later starting-point than that of 
the first. But in regard to this matter, too, the most diverse 
opinions prevail. Some assume half a year’s difference, some 
a whole year’s, and some a year and a half. The last men- 
tioned is the view of Ideler, who dates the epoch of the first 
from spring B.C. 312, and that of the second from autumn Bc, / 
311. The dates upon which arguments are based are indeed 
yery few; practically only the following two:—1. The death 
of Antiochus Epiphanes is set down in 1 Mace. vi. 16 at 
the year 149 of the Seleucid era; whereas, according to 
2 Macc. xi. 33, he must have died at the latest in the year 
148 of the Seleucid era, for there a decree of his successor 
Eupator is quoted, bearing the date of that year. 2. The 
second campaign of Lysias, according to 1 Mace. vi. 20, was 
undertaken in the year 150 of the Seleucid era; whereas, 
according to 2 Macc. xii. 1, it is placed in the Seleucid 
year 149. But in reference to the former date, the facts of 
the case are different from what at first appears. The subject 
treated of in 2 Macc. xi 33 is not really the date of the 
death of Antiochus Epiphanes, but rather the date of the first 
campaign of Lysias. And although 2 Mace. xi. 33 assigns 
that event to the Seleucid year 148, this is quite reconcil- 
able with 1 Mace. iv. 28, 52. The difference consists, there- 
fore, not in a diverse mode of reckoning time, but simply 
in this, that the Second Book of Maccabees erroneously sets 
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down the first campaign of Lysias after the death of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, while both books agree in assigning it to the 
year 148 of the Seleucid era. In the other pair of pas- 
sages, however,—1 Macc. vi. 20 and 2 Macc. xiii. 1,—we 
actually do come upon a diversity of dates. But Grimm on 
2 Mace. xiii. 1 has justly remarked, after repeating his own 
earlier opinion, that one “certainly does too much honour to 
the abounding historical and chronological errors of which the 
author of the second book has been convicted, by a great - 
expenditure of combinations either in reconciling diversities, 
or in seeking, by the assumption of a different beginning of the 
Seleucid era, to explain the chronological difference between 
him and the First Book of the Maccabees.’—There is there- 
fore no sufficient ground for assuming a special era for the 
Second Book of the Maccabees. We have therefore before 
us the choice of regarding the era of that book as the 
Palestinian Seleucid era employed in the First Book of the 
Maccabees, or as the Seleucid era prevailing throughout the 
rest of Syria. 


Compare on the eras of the two Books of Maccabees: Froe- 
ich, Annales compendiarii regum et rerum Syriae (ed. 2, 
1750), Proleg. p. 22 sqq.—Wernsdorff, De fide historica librorum 
Maccabaicorum, 1747, pp. 18-31 (contests the view previously 
maintained by Scaliger, Petavius, Usher, Prideaux, Foy- 
Vaillant, des-Vignoles, Froelich, and others, that the era of 
the First Book of Maccabees begins with a spring year).— 
Gibert, Mémoire sur la chronologie de V’histoire des Machabées ~ 
(Mémoires de ]’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 
alte série, t. xxvi. 1'759, pp. 112-156).—Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, 
iil. 375—382.—Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie, i. 531-534.— 
Wieseler, Die 70 Wochen und die 63 Jahrwochen des Propheten 
Daniel, 1839, p. 110 ff. Also: Chronological Synopsis of the 
Four Gospels, 1864. Also: art. “Aere,” in Herzog’s Real- 
Encyclop. 1 Aufl.i.159f Also: Stud. und Krit. 1875, pp. 520- 
532; and 1877, p. 510 ff—Grimm, Exegetisches Handbuch zu 
den Apokryphen, i. 11f., iv. 186f. Also: Bissel and Wace 
(in Speaker’s Comm.) in their Introductions to Maccabees. 
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B.—Non-ExtTant Sources, 


The following survey embraces—1. All special works on 
the Jewish history of our period known to us only through 
quotations or fragments, whether they are used by Josephus 
or not; and 2. Those of the more general historical works now 
lost, to which the exposition of Josephus is direetly or indi- 
rectly indebted. To one or other of these categories belong 
all the works enumerated in the following paragraphs :— 


1. Jason of Cyrene. 


He wrote a work in five books on the history of the 
Maccabean rising, from its beginning down to the victory of 
Judas over Nicanor in Bc. 161. All this period is treated of 
in one book in our so-called Second Book of Maccabees: “ All 
these things being declared by Jason of Cyrene in five books, 
we shall essay to abridge in one volume,” 2 Mace. ii, 23. 
He is supposed to have lived not long after the events 
which he narrates, somewhere about the middle of the second 
century B.c.; comp. Div. ii. vol. iii. p. 211. 


2. The History of John Hyrcanus, 


A history of John Hyrcanus was known to the writer of 
the First Book of Maccabees: “The chronicle of his priest- 
hood,’ 1 Macc. xvi. 24. This book, in a style similar to 
that of the First Book of Maccabees, described his long and 
honourable career. It seems to have got lost at an early 
date, for it was evidently unknown even to Josephus. Comp. 
Div. ii, vol. iii. p. 13. 


3. Posidonius of Apamea. 


The celebrated Stoic philosopher and historian Posidonius, 
from Apamea in Syria, lived chiefly in Rhodes, where he 
founded a Stoic School. He is hence called “the Rhodian.” 
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Since he was also a scholar of Panitius, who at latest must 
have died Bc. 110, he cannot have been born later than 
B.c. 130. In the seventh consulship of Marius, B.c. 86, he 
went as ambassador to Rome, and there saw Marius shortly 
before his death (Plutarch’s Marius, chap. xlv.). Immediately 
after Sulla’s death (B.c. 78), Cicero heard him in Rhodes 
(Plutarch’s Cicero, chap. iv.) Pompey visited him there 
repeatedly. During the consulship of Marius Marcellus 
B.c. 51, he went once more to Rome (Suidas, Lexicon, art.’ 
IToced@vos). He may therefore be described as having 
flourished between B.c. 90 and B.c. 50. According to Lucian. 
Macrob. chap. xx. he lived to the great age of eighty-four years. 
Of his numerous writings, it is his great historical work that 
here interests us. It is frequently quoted in the historical 
sketches of Athenaus, Strabo, Plutarch, and others. From 
the criticisms in Athendus it would appear to have consisted 
yf at least forty-nine books. It is not, therefore, open to 
floubt that Suidas (Lexicon, under the word IToceidevios) has 
this work in view when he makes the erroneous remark 
about the Alexandrian Posidonius: éypawev ‘Iotoplav rhp 
peta ITodvBuov év BiBdios v8’. The extant fragments, too, 
make it probable that the work begins where Polybius ends, 
with Bc. 146. How far down it carried the history is 
uncertain. It went on, according to Suidas, ws tod monrémov 
tod Kupnvaixod cat Ironeuaiov. Miiller (Fragm. hist. graec. 
iii. 250) believes that instead of this we ought to read éws 
tod IItodepatov tod Kupnvaixod, that is, down to Ptolemaus 
Apion of Cyrene, who died B.c. 96. The fact, too, that the 
fragments that have been preserved from the 47th and 49th 
books refer to the period from B.c. 100 to Bc. 90, goes to 
confirm this supposition. But, according to a fragment of 
considerable extent quoted by Athenius, it appears that 
Posidonius also gave a detailed account of the history of the 
Athenian demagogue Athenio or Aristion, B.c. 87-86. And 
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further, according to a notice in Strabo (xi. 1. 6), he also 
treated of the history of Pompey: tiv toropiavy ovvéyparpe 
Tv Tept avTov. From this Miiller concludes that Posidonius 
had dealt with the period after B.c. 96 in a “second part,” or 
a continuation of his great work. This elaborate hypothesis, 
however, has no substantial support in the evidently corrupted 
words of Suidas. The fifty-two books may have quite easily 
embraced the period from B.c. 87—86, and the work, as 
Scheppig maintains, may have been brought down to that 
time. Arnold would have it carried down even to Bc. 82. 
Much further it certainly could not have extended, since in 
the 47th and 49th books the writer had got no farther than 
the period B.c. 100—-z.c. 90. The history of Pompey must 
therefore have formed a separate work, 

The great work of Posidonius was held in high esteem by 
later historians, who seemed to have used it as they did 
Polybius, as a principal source for the period of which it 
treats. It is certain that Diodorus has drawn upon it 
(Miller, Fragmenta, t. ii. p. 20, t. iii, p. 251), But even 
Trogus Pompeius refers to it as an authority (see Heeren in: 
Com. Soc. Se. Gott. t. xv. 1804, pp. 185-245; Teuffel, 
History of Roman Literature, § 258. 4, and the literature 
given there), And so probably it was used by most who 
treated of this period. It is therefore highly probable that 
the passages in Josephus which deal with that time are essen- 
tially based upon Posidonius,— not indeed directly, but 
indirectly, as he had found him quoted and used by Strabo 
and Nicolaus Damascenus. 

Josephus used Strabo and Nicolas as authorities of the first 
order for the period referred to. That Strabo had made use of 
Posidonius in the composition of his history is abundantly 
evident, for he quotes him frequently and with great respect 1n 
his Geography (ii. 102, xvi. 753). In Nicolaus Damascenus, 
too, there are unmistakeable traces of use having been made of 


Posidonius (Miller, iii. 415)—Josephus mentions Posidonius 
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only once, in his Treatise against Apion, ii. 7. Strongly 
marked resemblances, however, are discernible between his 
exposition and that of Diodorus and Trogus Pompeius. 
Compare the account of the conquest of Jerusalem by 
Antiochus Sidetes in Josephus, Antiq. xiii, 8. 2-3, and in 
Diodorus, xxxiv. 1; and that of the Parthian war of Demetrius 
II. in Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 5. 11, and in Justin, 2e. Trogus 
Pompeius, xxxvi. 1. 3. If, then, these two—Diodorus and 
Trogus Pompeius—rely upon Posidonius, then so also does 
Josephus. Further details in Nussbaum, Odserv. in Fl. Jos. 
Antig. xii. 3-xiii, 14; Destinon, Die Quellen, § 52; J. G. 
Miiller on Josephus “ Against Apion,” 214 ff, 258 f. 

The historical and geographical fragments of Posidonius are 
collected by C. Miiller, Fragmenta historicorum Graecorum, ii. 
245-296. Compare generally, Fabricius, Babliothec. graec. ed. 
Harles, iii. 572-574, iv. 34.—Bake, Posidonit Rhodir reliquae 
doctrinae, Lugd. Bat. 1810.—Clinton, Fasti Hellenict, vol. iii. 
under years 143, 86, 78, 62, 60, 51.—Forbiger, Handbuch der 
alten Geographie, i. 1842, 357-363.— Toepelmann, De Posi- 
donio Rhodio rerum scriptore, Bonnae 1867.—Scheppig, De 
Posidonio Apamenst rerum gentium terrarum scriptore, Halis 
Sax. 1869.—Nicolai, Griechische Interaturgeschichte, i. 182 f., 
242 f.— Blass, De Gemino et Posidonio, Kiel 1883.— Arnold, 
Untersuchungen iiber Theophanes von Mytilene und Posi-. 
donius von Apamea, in Jahrobd. fiir class. Philologie, 13 Sup- 
plementalband, 1884, pp. 75-150 (seeks to prove that Appian in 
his Mithridatica has used both of these authors).—Schiihlein, 
Studien zw Posidonius Rhodius, Freising 1886; a careful sifting 
and arranging of biographical detail. Zimmermann in: Hermes- 
XXXili. pp. 103-130; on the use made of Posidonius in the Geo- 
graphy of Strabo.—On Posidonius as a philosopher, see Ueber- 
weg, History of Philosophy, vol. i. pp. 185, 189; and Zeller, 
The Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, London 1869. Also: 
Wendland, Posidonius Werk sep? éeév (Archiv fiir Geschichte 
der Philos., Bd. i. 1888, pp. 200-210). 


4. Tvmagenes of Alexandria. 


Timagenes, by birth probably a Syrian, had been taken 
prisoner in Alexandria by Gabinius during his Egyptian 
campaign in B.C. 55. He was then carried off to Rome, 
where he continued ever afterwards to reside (Suidas, Lexicon, 
under the word Tiparyévys). He was notorious for his loose 
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tongue, on account of which he was forbidden by Augustus to 
enter his house. He was nevertheless held in high esteem, 
and enjoyed the intimate friendship of Asinius Pollio. Seneca 
in his de tra, iii. 23, says: Timagenes in contubernio Pollionis 
Asinit consensut, ac tote civitate dilectus est: nullum illi limen 
praeclusa Caesaris domus abstulit. His numerous works were 
much prized on account of their learning and their elegant 
rhetorical form. Ammianus Marcellinus, xv. 9, speaks of 
Timagenes as e¢ diligentia Graccus et lingua. Even Quintilian, 
x. 1. 75, names him among the most famous historians. The 
few extant fragments are not sufficient to lead us to form any 
definite judgment upon the contents and style of his work— 
The quotations in Josephus are confined to the history of 
Antiochus Epiphanes (Treatise against Apion, ii. 7), of the 
Jewish king Aristobulus I, (Antig. xiii. 11. 3), and of 
Alexander Janniéus (Antiq. xiii. 12. 5). It is evident, how- 
ever, that Josephus did not use the work of Timagenes at first 
hand, but borrowed his references from other historians. In 
Antiq. xiii. 11. 3, he introduces a quotation in this fashion: “as 
Strabo bears witness in the name of Timagenes, who says thus.” 
So, too, the quotation in Antiq. xiii. 12. 5 is taken from Strabo, 
who is himself immediately afterwards quoted in Antiq. xiii. 
12. 6. 

The fragments of Timagenes are collected by C. Miiller, 
Fragmenta historicorwm graecorum, iii. 317-323. Comp. also 
Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, iii. 2nd ed. p. 573 ff—Westermann in 
Pauly’s Real-Encyclop. vi. 2. 1971, and the literature quoted 
there.—Nicolai, Griechische Literaturgesch. ii. 188.—Gutschmid 
in a paper on “Trogus and Timagenes,” in Rhein. Musewm, 
vol. xxxvii. 1882, pp. 548-555, seeks to show that Trogus 


Pompeius is only a Latin reproduction of an original Greek 
work, and assumes that the latter was the work of Timagenes. 


5. Asinius Pollio. 
C. Asinius Pollio, the well-known friend of Caesar and 
Augustus, composed, besides other works, a history of the civil 
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war between Caesar and Pompey, in 17 books, in the Latin 
tongue. This, at least, is the most probable rendering of the 
confused statements in Suidas’ Lexicon, under the names 
IIwdlov and ’Acinos (see Teuffel, History of Roman Literature, 
§ 221. 3). Plutarch, Appian, and others made use of the 
work (Plutarch. Pompetus, c. 72; Caesar, c. 46; Appian. Civ. 
ii. 82). Since it was an authority of the first order, as being 
the work of a contemporary man of affairs, an investigator 
like Strabo naturally did not allow it to escape him. From 
a notice in Josephus it would appear that Strabo had used it 
and quoted from it in the history of Caesar's Egyptian 
campaign. In his Antig. xiv. 8. 3, Josephus thus intro- 
duces a quotation: “Strabo of Cappadocia bears witness to 
this, when he says thus in the name of Asinius.” 

Compare on Asinius Pollio generally, Teuffel in Pauly’s Real- 
Encyclop. i. 2, 2 Aufl. pp. 1859-1865; Teuffel, History of 
Roman Interature, § 221, and the literature quoted in both 
places.—Something may also be found in Hiibner, Grundriss zu 
Vorlesungen tiber dre romische Interaturgesch. 1878, p. 181.— 
On the history of the Civil War, Thouret, De Cicerone, Asinio 
Pollione, C. Oppio rerum Caesarianarum scriptoribus (Leipz. 
Stud. zu class. Philol., Bd. i. 1878, pp. 303-360; on Asinius 
Pollio, pp. 324-346). A discussion is being carried on in 
regard to the authorities used by Appian, but nothing definite 


has been reached as to how far he may have employed the 
work of Asinius Pollio. 


6. Hypsikrates, 


Hypsikrates, a writer otherwise unknown, is quoted twice 
by Strabo in his Geography. The one quotation refers to the 
history of Asander, a governor of the Bosporus under King 
Pharnaces IT., in the time of Caesar (Strabo, vii. 4. 6). The 
other quotation refers to the ethnology of the Caucasian 
nations (Strabo, xi 5. 1). In a third passage a quotation 
about the natural history of Libya is attributed to Iphikrates, 
but this name is most likely to be read Hypsikrates (Strabo, xvii. 
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3. 5). According to Lucian. Macrob. c. 22, Hypsikrates was 
a native of Amisus in Pontus, and lived to the age of ninety- 
two years. Since he treats of the times of Caesar he cannot 
have been much older than Strabo.—According to a statement 
in Josephus, Strabo had borrowed from this Hypsikrates in 
his account of the Egyptian campaign of Caesar: “The same 
Strabo says thus again, in another place, in the name of 
Hypsikrates,” Antig. xiv. 8. 3. 


Compare generally, Miiller, Fragmenta historicorum Grae- 
corum, ii. 493 ff—Béahr in Pauly’s Real-Encyclopaedie, iii. 1560. 


7. Dellius. 


Dellius, a friend of Antonius, wrote a work on the Parthian 
campaign of Antonius, in which he had himself taken part. 
(Strabo, xi. 13. 3, p. 523: os gdnow o AédrXA,os Oo ToD 
"Avraviou didos, ovyypayras tHv él TlapOvaiovs adtod otpa- 
relay, €v y Taphy Kal avTos Hryepoviay éyov. Plutarch. Anton. 
c. 59: moddAovs dé Kab Tov dArAdA\ov Pidwv of Kreoratpas 
KoNaKes €&éBadov . . . dv Kal Mdpkos jv Siravos xa Aérdos 
6 ioTopiKos). 

It is possible, as Biircklein and Gutschmid surmise, that 
all the accounts of later historians regarding the Parthian 
campaign of the years Bc. 41~—36, and so, too, that of 
Josephus, are drawn either directly or indirectly from this 
work. Josephus mentions Dellius in Antig. xiv. 15. 1; 
xv. 2.6; Wars of Jews, i. 15. 3; not, however, as a historian, 
but as a comrade of Antony. 


Compare Biircklein, Quellen-und Chronologie der rémisch- 
parthischen Feldztige in den Jahren, 7 13-718. An Inaugural 
Dissertation, 1879 (on Josephus, pp. 41-43). — Gutschmid, 
Geschichte Irans wnd seiner Nachbarlinder, 1888, p. 97. 
Generally, Haakh in Pauly’s Real - Encyclopaedie, i. 899. 
Teuffel, History of Roman Literature, § 255. 3. 
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8. Strabo. 

Besides his Geography, which has come down to us, and 
will be treated of under § 3. D, among extant authorities, 
Strabo was the author of a large historical work which, with 
the exception of a few fragments, has been lost. It had been 
completed before Strabo began his Geography. In the introduc- 
tion to this latter work he refers to his history: Mvomep juets 
merounKoTes DTOMYH pata LoTOpLKaA xXpHoLWA, WS UTrohap- 
Bdvopev, cis thy HOcKY Kal TodTLKhY didocodiar. From 
another quotation which he makes, it appears that the 5th 
book of that history began where the work of Polybius ended, 
ie. with B.c. 146: etpnxdres 5é modAa rept Tov Tlabicav 
vouluov év th ExTH TOY toTopLKaV Uropynwator BiBro, 
Sevtépa S¢ Trav meta TForvBvov, This overlapping of the 
narrative explains how it is that the character of the first 
four books is different from that of the books wera IToAvBrov ; 
the former being summary in the style, the latter detailed and 
full. In the earlier books the times of Alexander the Great 
must have been treated of, for Strabo says in 2 third passage 
that he had come to see the untrustworthiness of the reports 
about India when he was engaged upon the history of 
Alexander the Great: kal jiv 8 tafpEev emi mréov Kcatidety 
tadta wropynuatifomévors tas “AreEdvdpov mpdéeus. 
According to an explanatory note by Suidas, Lexicon, under the 
name IToAvB10s, the work “after Polybius” was composed of 
forty-three books: “Strabo,” it is said, “wrote the werd IToAdBsov 
in forty-three books ;” while the whole work was made up of 
forty-seven books. From the quotations in Josephus it may be 
concluded that the history had been carried down at least to 
the conquest of Jerusalem by Herod in Bc. 37. It may there- 
fore have closed with the establishment of sole and absolute 
monarchy under Augustus. The most of the quotations are 
made by Josephus, who evidently used this work as his main 
authority for the history of the Asmonaeans from John 
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Hyrcanus to the overthrow of Antigonus, Bo. 135-37, 
because he culls from this large general history the passages 
and allusions that have reference to the history of Palestine. 
Such notices will be found in Antig. xiii, 10. 4, 11. 3, 
fee O eae tL a a, OC, 4007.2, "8. 3s xy. £1, 2 
Compare also a statement with reference to Antiochus 
Kpiphanes in the Treatise against Apion, ii. 7. This history 
of Strabo is also expressly cited by Plutarch, Sulla, c. 26; 
Lucull. c. 28; Caesar, c. 63; and by Tertullian, de anima, 
c. 46. But much as the loss of this work is to be regretted, 
it is at least some satisfaction to know that Josephus used it 
along with Nicolaus Damascenus as one of his principal 
authorities. For Strabo was a thoroughgoing investigator, 
who employed the best sources with circumspection, subjecting 
them to a careful critical examination. Even in the few 
fragments preserved in Josephus he three times cited his 
authorities by name, Timagenes, Asinius Pollio, and Hypsi- 
krates. That he made use of the great work of Posidonius 
cannot be doubted. And though his name is not once 
mentioned, we cannot say how much Strabo may have been 
indebted to him for the information given in his comprehen- 
sive work. Josephus frequently calls attention to the agree- 
ment between Strabo and Nicolaus Damascenus, “ Now 
Nicolas of Damascus and Strabo of Cappadocia both 
describe the expeditions of Pompey and Gabinius against the: 
Jews, while neither of them says anything new that is not in 
the other,” Antig. xiv. 6. 4. But it is not probable that 
the one had made use of the other, seeing that they were 
contemporaries. Nicolaus Damascenus is quoted by Strabo 
in his Geography (xv. 1. 72, 73). On the other hand, the 
historical work of Strabo is rather older than that of Nicolas. 
The agreement between them to which Josephus calls atten- 
tion must therefore have resulted from their using the same 
authorities. 
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It was a decided mistake on the part of Lewitz (Quaest. Flav 
specimen, 1835) to describe Strabo the historian and Strabo the 
geographer as two different persons. J osephus does indeed 
speak of his authority as a Cappadocian, whereas the geographer 
belonged to Amasia in Pontus. But the district of Pontus 1s 
also called by Strabo 4 apc r@ U6vrw Kamaadoxia (xiii. 1. 4); 
and Pliny names Amasia among the cities of Cappadocia (Wat. 
Hist. vi. 3. 8). Mithridates, king of Pontus, is styled on an 
inscription: Midpaddérns Kammadoxil as Bacirets]. See Le Bas 
and Waddington, Inscriptions, iii. 136a, Kuhn, Die Stadtische 
und biirgerlich Verfassung des rom. Reichs, ii. 148. 

The fragments of Strabo’s historical work are collected by — 
Miiller, Fragmenta historicum graecorum, iii. 490-494, 


9. Commentaries of Herod. 


Like other royal personages of that age, such as Augustus 
and Agrippa (Teuffel, History of Roman Interature, § 220), 
Herod the Great wrote Commentaries or Memoirs, which are 
once referred to by Josephus. “This account we give the 
reader as it is contained in the Commentaries of King Herod,” 
Antiq. xv. 6. 3. Whether Josephus had actually seen 
them himself is extremely doubtful, since in his own history 
of Herod he follows Nicolaus Damascenus as his chief 
authority, and besides him used only a source that was 
unfavourable to Herod. The preterite mepie/yero awakens 
the suspicion that the work cited did not then lie before the 
writer, but was known to him only at second hand. 


On the philosophical, rhetorical, and historical studies of 
Herod, see the fragment from the Autobiography of Nicolaus 
Damascenus in Miiller, Fragm. hist. graec. iii. 350.—The view 
which I had myself at one time advocated, that Josephus had 
made a direct use of the Commentaries of Herod, does not now 
appear to be tenable. This is the opinion also of Destinon 
Die Quellen des Fl. Josephus, 1882, 121 ff But we have not 
the materials for arriving at any final and definite result. 


10. Ptoleméus, 


In the work of Ammonius, De adjinium vocabulorum diffe- 
rentia, the following statement is made under the word 
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"TSovpator: “ Idumaeans and Jews (’IovSaior) differ from one 
another, as Ptolema&us says in the first book of his Life of 
King Herod. For the Jews are the original inhabitants ; but 
the Idumaeans were originally not Jews, but Phoenicians and 
Syrians.” The work of one Ptoleméus on Herod, here 
referred to, is otherwise quite unknown. The statements 
quoted about the semi-Judaism of the Idumaeans are without 
doubt taken from an independent and unbiassed investigation 
as to the descent of Herod, such as a royal historiographer 
would never have ventured to publish. Compare Josephus, 
Antig. xiv. 1. 3. The author cannot therefore have 
belonged to the court officials of Herod, among whom we 
meet with two men of the name of Ptolemy. One of these 
was a brother of Nicolaus Damascenus, who, after Herod’s 
death, took the side of Antipas, as we are told in Antig. 
xvii. 9. 4, and Wars of the Jews, ii. 2. 3. The other, after 
Herod’s death, joined the party of Archelaus along with 
Nicolaus Damascenus, and is spoken of in Antig. xvii. 
8. 2,9. 3, 5, and in Wars of the Jews, i. 33. 8; i. 2. 1, 4. 
Seeing that our author can be neither of these two, one 
naturally thinks of the grammarian Ptolemy of Ascalon, the 
only writer of the name of Ptolemy mentioned by Ammonius 
in De adjin. vocab. differentia in any other passage than the one 
above quoted. Stephanus Byzantinus indeed (sv. *Aoxddwv) 
speaks of this Ptolemy as a contemporary of Aristarchus ; and 
if this were so, he must have lived in the second century 
before Christ. But Bage (De Ptolemaco Ascalonita, 1882) 
has made it highly probable that this statement of Stephanus 
is erroneous, and that Ptolemy had lived rather in the early 
part of the first century after Christ. In that case he would 
be, in respect of time, in the very best position for writing a 
biography of Herod. 


Many accomplished scholars, as Fabricius in Biblioth. graec., 
v. 296, Ammon in his note on the passage from Ammonius, and 
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Westermann in his edition of Vossius, De historicis graecis 
p. 226, regard Ptolemy of Ascalon as the author of Herod’s 
biography. Compare in regard to him generally, the literature 
given in Div. ii vol. i. pp. 28, 29.—Miiller, Fragm. hast. graec., 
is inclined to look for the author among the courtiers of Herod. 
The statement about the Idumaeans, quoted above, is found 
also in an abbreviated form in a writing ascribed to Ptolemy of 
Ascalon, sep! Siagopis AéEewv, which has recently been published 
in a complete form by Heylbut in Hermes, vol. xxii. 1887, pp. 
388-410. In this work the passage runs as follows: “Jews 
(‘Iovda7or) and Idumaeans (’Idovma7o) are not the same; forthe Jews _ 
are the original inhabitants, but the Idumaeans were originally 
not Jews, but Phoenicians and Syrians.” But this passage, as 
well as all the rest of this reputed work of Ptolemy, appears to 
be nothing else than an extract from Ammonius, who had on 
his part quoted from the genuine work of Ptolemy of Ascalon. 


11. Nicolaus Damascenus. 

No writer has been used by Josephus who yields such abund- 
ance of good material for the post-Biblical period as Nicolas of 
Damascus, the trusted friend and counsellor of Herod. He 
belonged to a distinguished non-Jewish family in Damascus. 
His father, Antipater, held the highest official appointments 
there. Since Nicolas, immediately after the death of Herod, 
in B.C. 4, speaks of himself as about sixty years of age, he 
must have been born about B.c, 64. He acquired a thorough 
Greek education, and in his philosophical views followed 
mainly Aristotle. Hence in the Fragments collected by 
Miller he is called “Nicolas the Peripatetic,” “one of the 
Peripatetic philosophers.” According to Sophronius, patriarch 
of Jerusalem in the beginning of the seventh century after 
Christ, he is said to have been the tutor of the children of 
Antony and Cleopatra. When Augustus was in Syria in- 
B.C. 20, Nicolas saw in Antioch the Indian ambassadors who 
came there (Strabo, xv. 1. 73). Probably even then, but 
at the very latest by B.c. 14, he lived in the closest intimacy 
with King Herod, by whom he was employed in some 
important diplomatic negotiations. In po. 14 he was in 
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the retinue of Herod when he visited Agrippa in Asia 
Minor, At a later period he went with Herod to Rome. 
When Herod, on account of his proceedings in Arabia, had 
fallen into disfavour with Augustus, Nicolas was sent to 
Rome as his ambassador. Also in his conflicts with his 
sons, Alexander, Aristobulus, and Antipater, Nicolas occupied 
a prominent place as counsellor of the king. After the 
death of Herod he represented the interests of Archelaus 
before the emperor at Rome. All these particulars are 
derived from his autobiography, as given in Miiller’s Frag- 
ments and the corresponding sections of Josephus. He seems 
to have spent his last years in Rome. 

Of the tragedies and comedies which Nicolas is supposed 
to have written, no single vestige now remains. Even of 
his philosophical productions very little has been preserved. 
Undoubtedly by far the most important of his writings 
were his historical works, regarding which Suidas, in his 
Lexicon, under the name Nvxddaos, makes the following 
remark: “He wrote a general history in eighty books, 
and an account of the life of Caesar, and also of his own 
life and career.” Besides these three works, he wrote, 
according to Photius, Bidlioth. cod. 189, a mapaddEwy eddy 
cuvayoyy. Of all the four works we possess fragments of 
greater or less extent. 


We owe the greater number of the fragments that are 
preserved to the great undertaking of the Emperor Con- 
stantinus Porphyrogennetus, a.D. 912-959, who had the most 
trustworthy statements of the old historians collected into 
certain volumes. There were in all fifty-three volumes 
or heads among which those collections were distributed. 
Only a few of those fifty-three books have been preserved, and 
of those that are extant, only two come into consideration at 
present. (1) The extracts De virtutibus et vitiis, edited by 
Valesius in A.D. 1634; and (2) the extracts De insidis, first 
edited by Feder, from a codex Hscurialensis, in A.D. 1848-1855, 
with other extracts, in 3 vols. At the same time, and inde- 
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pendently of Feder, Miiller edited the same manuscript in 
his Fragm. hist. graec. iii. 1849.—Compare on the undertaking 
of Constantinus Porphyrogennetus generally, Fabricius-Harles, 
Biblioth. graec. viii. ; Schulze, De excerptis constantiniams quaes- 
tiones criticae, Bonn 1866. De Boor, Zu den Excerptensamm- 
lungen des Konstantin Porphyrogennetos (Hermes, Bd. xix. 
1884, pp. 123-148). 


1. The great historical work of Nicolas contained 144 
books (Athenaeus, vi. p. 249). When Suidas speaks of only 
eighty books, this must be explained either by assuming an 
error in the MSS. of Suidas, or by supposing that only eighty 
books were known to Suidas. The extensive fragments pre- 
served in the Constantine excerpts, de virtutibus and de 
insidiis, are taken exclusively from the first seven books, and 
refer to the early history of the Assyrians, Medes, Greeks, 
Lydians, and Persians, down, to the times of Croesus and 
Cyrus. Of books 8-95 we possess as good as nothing. 
Of book 96 some fragments have been preserved by Josephus 
and Athenaeus. Books 96, 103, 104, 107, 108, 110, 114, 
116, 123, 124 are distinctly quoted. In books 123 and 
124 an account is given of the negotiations with Agrippa 
in Asia Minor in favour of the Jews residing there, in 
which Herod and Nicolaus Damascenus represented the Jewish 
interests (Josephus, Antig. xii. 3.2; comp. xvi. 2.2—5). These 
negotiations were carried on in the year B.c.14. The remain- 
ing twenty books would undoubtedly treat of the following 
ten years, down to the beginning of the reign of Archelaus, 
in B.C. 4. One only requires to read Josephus connectedly 
in order to see immediately that the uncommonly complete 
and detailed authority which he follows in books xv.—xvii. 
on the life of Herod, breaks off at the beginning of the 
reign of Archelaus. What he tells regarding that reign in 
book xviii. is so desperately poor and meagre, that it is 
utterly impossible that he could have had at his disposal 
a document like that upon which he drew for books xv— 
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xvii, But this complete and detailed authority can have 
been no other than the work of Nicolas of Damascus, who 
is expressly cited in Antig. xvi. 7. 1, and who in his auto- 
biography gives a historical statement that’ reads almost like 
an extract from Josephus. Hence it is evident that it gives 
in briefer form the story of the events recorded at greater 
length by the author in his larger historical work.—But the 
historical work of Nicolas is used by Josephus, not only 
for the history of Herod, but also for the history of the 
Asmonaeans, in a similar way to that in which he uses the 
historical work of Strabo (Antig. xiii. 8. 4, 12. 6; xiv. 4. 
3, 6. 4). Josephus also expressly cites Nicolas’ work for 
the history of primitive times (Antig. i. 3. 6, 3. 9, 7. 2), 
for the history of David (Antig. vii. 5. 2), and the history 
of Antiochus Epiphanes (Treatise against Apion, ii. 7). 

2. Of the biography of Augustus, Béos Kaicapos, there 
are still extant two large fragments, of which the one in the 
Constantine excerpts, de virtutibus, treats of the history of 
Octavian’s youth and education; while the other, which is 
particularly extensive, in the Constantine excerpts, de wnsidus, 
refers to the time immediately subsequent to Caesar’s assassi- 
nation, there being added to it, in the form of a large note 
or excursus, c. 19-27, a complete account of the conspiracy 
against Caesar, and of the circumstances that preceded his | 
murder. This second fragment, which was first made known 
in the publications of Feder, Miiller, and Piccolos, makes it 
possible fairly to estimate the historical value of the work, 
which, notwithstanding its general panegyristic character, is 
considerable. | 

3. The autobiography, of which several fragments are 
preserved in the excerpts de virtutibus, and upon which 
probably Suidas mainly relies for the facts given in his 
Lexicon articles on the names ’Avrirarpos and N LKONGOS, i8 
interesting on account of the undisguised self-complacency 
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and conceit of its author, which he shows in the un- 
bounded praise lavished upon all his own achievements. 

4. The collection of “Remarkable Habits and Customs,” 
TlapaSifwv Ody ovvaywy}, which was seen by Photius 
(Biblioth. cod. 189), is known to us only from the extracts 
in the Florilegium of Stobaeus. 


A complete collection of the fragments of Nicolas, with the 
exception of the philosophical fragments, was first issued by 
Miiller in his Fragmenta historicorum graecorwm, i. 1849, pp. 
343-464, and iv. pp. 661-664. Compare generally, Clinton, 
Fasti Hellenici, ed. 2, vol. iti. p. 574 £—Gritz, Geschichte der 
Juden, ed. 2, vol. iii. p. 483, note 20, proving that Nicolas 
was not a Jew.—Nicolai, Geschichte Literaturgeschichte, ii. 
536 £.—On his exposition of early history, books i—vii.: Stein- 
metz, Herodot und Nicolaus Damascenus, Liineburg 1861.— 
On Nicolas as an authority with Josephus: Bloch, Die Quellen 
des Flavius Josephus, 1879, pp. 106-116. Destinon, Die 
Quellen des Flavius Josephus, 1882, pp. 91-120. 

The Bios Ka/oupog was separately edited by Piccolos, Nicolas 
de Damas., vie de César, fragment récemment découvert, etc., 
Paris 1850.—It is discussed by the following: Biirger, De 
Nicolai Damasceni fragmento Escurialensi quod inscribitur Bios 
Ka/owpocs, Bonnae 1869 ; and O. E. Schmidt, who writes in the 
Jahrbb. fiir class. Philologie, 1884, pp. 666-687, on Nicolaus 
Damascenus and Suetonius Tranquillus, supporting, in opposi- 
tion to Biirger, the historical importance of the Bios Kasoupog, 
and seeking to show that Suetonius had made use of it. 

The fragments of the MapaddEwv 2a cuvaywyy have also been 
collected and edited in a separate issue by Westermann, Mapa- 
dofoypépo, 1839, pp. 166, 167.—On the passage referring to 
the Lacedaemonians, see Trieber, Quaestiones Laconicae, pars 
I.: De Nicolai Damasceni Laconicis, Berol. 1867. 

Of the philosophical writings of Nicolas there remain only 
a number of titles and short fragments. See Clinton, Fasti 
Hellenict, ed. 2, iii. p. 574 ff—Roeper, Lectiones Abulphara- 
guanae, Danzig 1844, pp. 27, 35-43.—Miiller, Fragm. histor. 
grace. iii. 344. — Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics 
London 1869.—Zell in Pauly’s Real-Encyclopaedie, i 2 2 
Aufl. p. 1679 f, art. “ Aristoteles.”—Diels, Doxographi oraeci 
1879, p. 84, Anm. 1—The pseudo-Aristotelian writing de 
plantis has been ascribed by E. H. F. Meyer to Nicolaus 
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Damascenus, and published under his name.— Another pseudo- 
Aristotelian tract, rep? xécucv, has been by several scholars in 
earlier and later times attributed to Nicolas. The grounds for 
so doing are very insufficient. Becker, Bernays, and Zeller, 
however, still incline to ascribe it to our author. On its later 
reproduction by Apuleius, see Teuffel, History of Roman Litera- 
ture, § 367. 6—So far as we can judge from the quotations 
and fragments of the philosophical works of Nicolas, they are 
closely related to those of Aristotle, and were not so much 
independent works as short expositions or compendia and 
illustrations of the several departments of the Aristotelian 
philosophy. Roeper, Lectiones Abulpharagianae, pp. 35-43, and 
Usener in: Bernays’ Ges. Abhandlungen, li. 281. Roeper gives 
the most complete collection of quotations and fragments. This 
is the view also taken of them by Ueberweg in his History of 
Philosophy, vol. i. p. 184. 


12. The Commentaries of Vespasian. 


In the 65th chapter of his Zafe, Josephus refers to the 
Commentaries of Vespasian as vouching the correctness of his 
statements: “Nor is it only I who say this: but so it is 
written in the Commentaries of Vespasian the emperor.” 
At the same time he brings the charge against his opponent, 
Justus of Tiberias, that he could not have read those com- 
mentaries, since his statements are in direct contradiction to 
this in the emperor's work: “For neither wast thou con- 
cerned in that war, nor hast thou read the Commentaries of — 
Caesar, of which we have evident proof, because thou hast 
contradicted those Commentaries of Caesar in thy history.” 
In the Treatise against Apion he engages in a polemic 
against those who judged unfavourably of his History of the 
Jewish War, and denies to them the right of making such 
a criticism: “How impudent must those deserve to be 
esteemed who undertake to contradict me about the true 
state of those affairs, who, although they pretend to have 
made use of both the emperor's own memoirs, yet they 
could not be acquainted with our affairs who fought against 
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them.” These memoirs “of the emperor’s” are evidently 
identical with the Commentaries of Vespasian referred to in 
the Life. Nothing more than this is known about them. 
Compare Teuffel, History of Roman Literature, § 311. 2. 
Josephus evidently came to know them only after he had 
composed his work on the Wars of the Jews, since he does 
not mention them among his authorities for that work 
(Treatise against Apion, i. 9-10). 


13. Antonius Julianus. 


Minucius Felix, in his Octavian. c. 33. 4, refers for proof 
of his statement that the Jews had brought their misfortunes 
apon themselves by their own evil deeds, to their own 
writings and those of the Romans: “Read again their 
writings, or if you prefer those of the Romans, look into those 
of Antonius Julianus, and you will find that their own 
wickedness has occasioned their calamities.” The work of 
Antonius Julianus treated probably of the war of Vespasian. 
For a Médpos ’Avta@vios ’lovdsaves is also mentioned by 
Josephus as Procurator of Judea during the time of the 
Vespasian war (Wars of the Jews, vi. 4. 3). 


Bernays (Ueber die Chronik des Sulpicius Severus, 1861, 
p. 56) conjectures that this work of Antonius Julianus may 
have been used by Tacitus, on whom again the work of 
Sulpicius Severus depends. This is possible. But it should 
not be forgotten that there were yet other works on the 
Vespasian war. Josephus, indeed, distinguishes such books 
into two classes. To the one class belonged those who knew the 
events of the war at first hand from having themselves been 
engaged in it, but through prejudice in favour of the Romans 
or against the Jews, told the story in a false and garbled 
manner. To the other class belonged those who knew the 
matter only from report, and were often misled by the incorrect 
and inconsistent reports on which they relied. “Some men 
who were not concerned in the affair themselves have gotten 
together vain and contradictory stories by hearsay, and have 
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written them down after a sophistical manner; and those who 
were then present have given false account of things, and this 
rather out of humour of flattery to the Romans or of hatred to 
the Jews,” Josephus, Wars of the Jews, preface 1. Compare 
also the remarks at the end of the preface to the Antiquities, 
in the Treatise against Apion, 1. 8 at the end, and in the letter 
of Agrippa, quoted in chap. 65 of the Life of Josephus. 


14. Justus of Tiberias. 


About the life of Justus of Tiberias we know only what 
Josephus has told us in his Life (chaps. 9, 12, 17, 35, 
37, 54, 65, 70, 74). He was a Jew who had received a 
Greek education (c. 9), and along with his father Pistus occu- 
pied a conspicuous position in his native city of Tiberias during 
the Jewish war of a.D. 66-67. Being a man of moderate 
tendencies, he attached himself more under compulsion than 
voluntarily to the revolution party, but quitted his native 
town even before the subjugation of Galilee, and fled to 
Agrippa (c. 70). Condemned to death by Vespasian, and — 
given over to Agrippa for execution, he had his sentence 
commuted by him, through the intercession of Berenice, to a 
long period of imprisonment. He seems then to have gone 
again to reside in Tiberias, but led, according to Josephus, a 
rather mysterious and doubtful sort of life. Agrippa sentenced 
- him twice to imprisonment, and had him repeatedly banished 
his native city. Once he pronounced against him sentence of 
death, and pardoned him only at the entreaty of Berenice. 
In spite of all this, Agrippa entrusted him with the rdf. 
éructoA@y. But in this office, too, Justus proved himself 
unserviceable, and was at last, for good and all, dismissed by 
Agrippa (Josephus’ Zife, c. 65). He was still alive in the 
beginning of the second century after Christ, for his Chronicle 
reaches down to the death of Agrippa in the third year of 
Trajan, A.D. 100. His works are: 1. A History of the Jewish 
War, against which the polemic of Josephus in his Lie is 
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directed. The later writers who mention this work, Eusebius, 
Jerome, his translator Sophronius, and Suidas, obtained their 
knowledge of it only from Josephus. It is also very doubtful 
whether Steph. Byz. sv. TwBepids, drew directly from this 
work.—2. A Chronicle of the Jewish Kings from Moses to 
Agrippa II. It was known to Photius, and is briefly described 
by him (Biblioth. cod. 33), Also Julius Africanus, from whom 
the quotations in the Chronicle of Eusebius and in Syncellus 
are borrowed, made use of it. A notice in Diogenes Laertius, 
ii. 5. 41, has probably to be referred to another work of 
Justus.—3,. The existence of the Commentarioli de scripturis, 
mentioned by Jerome in his de viris illustr. c. 14, is very 
questionable, since no other author knows anything about it. 


In regard to the part played by Justus during the Jewish 
war utterly false opinions have very widely prevailed, owing 
to the misleading statements of Josephus. He has generally 
been regarded as an extreme patriot and bitter foe of the 
Romans. So especially by Baerwald, Josephus in Galilda, 18877. 
But a critical examination of all these assertions of Josephus 
affords us an essentially different picture. On the one hand, 
Josephus describes him as a chief agitator in pressing on the 
war, and affirms that he had moved his native city of Tiberias 
to revolt from Agrippa and the Romans (Life, 9, 65, 70). 
For proof of this Josephus adduces his campaign against the 
cities of Decapolis, Gadara, and Hippos, on account of which 
he was accused by the representatives of those cities to 
Vespasian, and by him given over to be punished to Agrippa, 
so that he escaped death only through the intercession of 
Berenice (c. 9 at the end, 65, 74). Further, his connection 
with the revolutionary chiefs, John of Gischala (c. 17) and 
Jesus, son of Sapphias (c. 54), is advanced as evidence against 
him. But in spite of this effort to brand Justus as one mainly 
to blame for the revolutionary rising in Galilee, J osephus is 
yet guileless enough to confess even at the outset that Justus 
belonged neither to the Roman nor to the revolutionary party 
but to a middle party which “ pretended to be doubtful about 
going to war” (c. 9). Anda whole series of facts prove that 
Justus was by no means enthusiastically in favour of war. His 
nearest relatives in Gamala were murdered by the revolutionary 
party (c. 35, 37). He himself was one of the prominent men 
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who opposed the destruction of the palace of Herod in Tiberias 
(c. 12). Indeed, he was one of the councillors whom Josephus 
had put in prison just because they would not join in the 
revolution, to whom he also then declared that he did indeed 
know the might of the Romans, but that for the present they 
could do nothing else than join “the robbers,” that is, the 
revolutionists (c. 35. Comp. Wars of the Jews, ii. 21. 8-10; 
Infe, 32-34). Justus also left Tiberias when the revolution 
there was just at its height, and went over to Agrippa and the 
Romans (c. 65 and 70). He was therefore quite correct in his 
statement that Josephus was mainly chargeable with the 
revolutionary movement in Tiberias, and in affirming that 
Tiberias had been drawn into the revolt only under compulsion 
(c. 65). The real facts of the case are thus perfectly clear. 
Justus was a man of precisely the same style and tendency as 
Josephus. Both had taken part in the revolt, but both did so 
only under the pressure of circumstances. In reality neither 
of them wished to have anything to do with it, and so now the- 
one seeks to throw the blame upon the other. 

The work which Josephus in his Jzfe so vehemently 
attacks cannot have been the same as the Chronicle described 
by Photius. For, according to Photius, that Chronicle was 
“very meagre and brief, and passed over much that was im- 
portant and even necessary ;” but the work referred to by 
Josephus evidently entered into minute details, and is simply 
characterized by Josephus as a History of the Jewish War. 
“For he was not unskilful in the learning of the Greeks, and in 
dependence on that skill it was that he undertook to write a 
history of these affairs” (life, c 9). “Justus, who hath 
himself written a history concerning these affairs... . Justus 
undertook to write about these facts and about the Jewish 
war” (c. 65). In this same chapter (Life, c. 65) Josephus 
speaks of his astonishment -at the impudence of Justus, who 
claimed to be the best narrator of these occurrences; whereas 
he knew nothing at first hand, either of the proceedings in 
Galilee, or of the siege of Jotapata, or of the siege of Jerusalem. 
He therefore evidently treated in that work of the whole 
history of the war. It was not published by Justus until 
twenty years after it had been completed, when Vespasian, 
Titus, and Agrippa II. were dead (Life, c. 65). It must 
therefore have been completed during the lifetime of Agrippa, 
and so, again, it must be distinguished from the Chronicle 
which reaches down to Agrippa’s death.—Eusebius, Jerome, 
and others derived their grounds of accusation against Justus 
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from Josephus. He is charged (Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. iti 
10. 8; Jerome, de viris illustr. c. 14) with having written a 
history of Jewish affairs in a distorted manner to suit his own 
personal ends, and is declared to have been convicted by 
Josephus of falsehood. The article in Suidas’ Leaicon on 
"osorog is taken verbatim from Sophronius, the Greek trans- 
lator of Jerome. Probably also the notice in Stephanus 
Byzantinus on the name Tiberias is grounded upon Josephus. 
On the Chronicle of the Jewish Kings, Photius in his 
Biblioth. cod. 33, remarks as follows: ’Aveyvaedn "Ioborov TiPepsews 
xpovinsy, ob 7 emrypupy olorov TiBepitwe Iovdaiwy Bauciréwy ray év. 
rors orémmaciv. Ovrog dad morews rg ev Darsivale TiPepia0os wpuaro. 
“Apyeros 8 FH¢ ioropias chard Mwictws, xararjye: OF Ew reAeuTiig 
"Aypinna rod EBdduou wiv rdv dad ris oiniag ‘Hpwdov, iorcrov O& év Toit 
*Iovdasay Buciredon, 05 raptrAaSe wiv ray dpyav eri KAavdsou, nvendn 
d& Em? Népwvos nal ers w&AAOV bed Odeomamornvod, redeurg Ot Eres repirw 
Tpaiavov, ov xu! 9 ioropia xaréangev. “Kors 0: ray ppaow owvrommrarés 
rs nal Te TAslOra Tov KvKynosoTarOY Taparpeywv.—From this work 
also are taken the quotations in the Chronicle of Eusebius and 
those made by Georgius Syncellus, which undoubtedly made 
their way to Eusebius and Syncellus through the medium of 
Julius Africanus. In the preface to the second book of the 
Chronicle, Eusebius speaks as follows: “ That Moses flourished 
in the times of Inachus is affirmed by such famous teachers as 
Clement, Africanus, Tatian from among ourselves, and by 
Josephus and Justus from among the Jews, each after his own 
fashion supporting the statement from primitive histories.” 
This passage from the preface of Eusebius is not only expressly 
quoted by Syncellus, but also made use of elsewhere in several 
other passages.—Eusebius further mentions Justus in his 
Chronicle, ad ann. Abrah. 2113, during the reign of the Emperor 
Nerva, as a well-known Jewish writer. In Syncellus again 
the same notice stands at the beginning of the account of 
Trajan’s reign. This also must have been the original position 
given to him in the Chronicle of Africanus. For undoubtedly 
the statement rests upon the assumption that the Chronicle of 
Justus reached down to the beginning of the reign of Trajan.— 
The notice in Scaliger, Thesawrus, toropiaiv owaywyn ad Ol. 
310, A: evratda Ajyer rd “Todorov TiBepiéws spovndy, rests only 
upon Photius, Biblioth. cod. 33.—If, then, it is rendered certain 
from what has been adduced that Julius Africanus made use 
of the Chronicle of Justus, the theory is thoroughly confirmed 
that certain notices about Jewish history in the Chroniclers 
dependent on Africanus, which are not derived from Josephus, 
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are to be traced back to Justus. See below, § 10, note 32; and 
Gelzer, Julius Africanus, i. 246-265. Gutschmid had also 
previously guessed that Africanus had made use of Justus. 
See Div. ii. vol. iii. p. 222. 

In the biography of Socrates in Diogenes Laertius, ii. 5. 41, 
we meet with the following statement: “Justus of Tiberias 
tells that at his trial Plato went up to the platform and said, 
O men of Athens, being the youngest of those who have gone 
up to the platform, and that the judges cried out: Go down, 
go down.” It is extremely improbable that so special a notice 
regarding details in the history of Socrates and Plato should 
have had place in a brief chronicle of Jewish kings. But even 
a comparison of the wording of the title as given by Photius 
with that given by Diogenes Laertius, leads one to suppose 
that Justus had written other works besides the Chronicle of 
the Jewish Kings. The title (Photius, Biblioth. cod. 33): ’ Touda‘wy 
Baciréwv ray ev ros ortumacv, cannot mean: “ History of the 
crowned kings of the Jews,” although oriuwa usually means 
crown. But as oréuuwax also means a genealogical table, this 
title is rather to be rendered: “ History of the kings of the 
Jews enumerated in the Tables.” But what oriuwara are 
meant? The Chronicle of Julius Africanus consisted, it is 
well known, in great part of lists of kings, Greek, Oriental, and 
Roman. Is it not likely that the older work of Justus should 
have been similarly constructed ? Then there would have been 
only a part of the whole work known to Photius, namely, the 
history of the kings of the Jews designated in the oréumara of 
Justus, while to Diogenes Laertius there was known another 
orsuja, therefore another part of the whole work. 

Compare on Justus generally, Vossius, De historicis graecis, 
1838.—Fabricius, Biblioth. graec. ed. Harles, v. 61, x. 691.— 
Miller, Fragmenta histor. graec. iii. 523.—Vaillant, De His- 
toricis gui ante Josephum Judaicas res seripsere, Paris 1851. 
—Creuzer, Theol. Stud. und Krit. 1853, pp. 57-59.—Griitz, Das 
Lebensende des Konigs Agrippa II., des Justus von Tiberias 
und des Flavius Josephus und die Agrippa-Miinzen (Monats- 
schr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des Jud. 1877, p. 337 ff), gives 
an impossible explanation of the Photius passage. Baerwald, 
Josephus in Galiléa, sein Verhdltniss zu den Parteien, ansbeson- 
dere zu Justus von Tiberias und Agrippa II. Breslau 1877. 


15. Aristo of Pella. 


On Aristo of Pella and his literary work we have only two 
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independent witnesses, Eusebius and Maximus Confessor.— 
1. According to Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, iv. 6. 3, it 
was told in a work of Aristo of Pella, that after the conquest 
of Bitther and the overthrow of Barcochba, “it was enjoined 
by regular legal enactments of Hadrian upon the whole Jewish 
race, that they should on no pretext enter within the region 
round about Jerusalem, the emperor wishing that they should 
not be able, even from a distance, to look upon their native 
soil.” (To may eOvos é& éxeivov Kai THs wept ta ‘Iepocddvpa 
ys wapmav ériBaivew eipyetat, vouwov Soypate Kai Siatakeow 
’Aépiavod, ws dv pnd é& amdrrtov Oewpoiey To Tatp@ov edados 
éyxerevoamévov, “Apictwy o IledNaios iotope?.) On this 
passage in Eusebius is founded what is said in the Chronicon 
paschale, and by the Armenian historian, Moses of Chorene, 
respecting Aristo of Pella—2. In the Scholia of Maximus 
Confessor on Dionysius the Areopagite, De mystica theologia, 
written about A.D. 630-650, we meet with the following 
notice: “I have also read the expression ‘seven heavens’ in 
the dialogue of Papiscus and Jason, composed by Aristo of 
Pella, which Clement of Alexandria, in the sixth book of his 
Hypotyposes, says was written by St. Luke.” (‘Avéyvov 8é 
TovTo “ émTa ovipavovs” Kab év TH ovyyeypaupévn ’Apiotvt 
TO ITedraip SiaréEer Tlarickov nai ’Ldcovos, iv Kyyuns o 
"AnreEavSpeds ev Extp BiB tov ‘“Protumécewv tov eirytov 
Aovkdy dnow avaypdvat.) According to Maximus Confessor, 
therefore, Aristo was the author of the Dialogue between Jason 
and Papiscus, which is also elsewhere quoted, but always as 
an anonymous work. He was already known to the heathen 
philosopher Celsus, as well as to Origen and Jerome. We 
obtain most information from the still extant preface to a 
Latin translation made by a certain Celsus, according to 
Harnack, belonging probably to the fifth century after Christ, 
contained in some manuscripts of the works of Cyprian. At 
the close of the main section, cap. 8, he names himself Celsus, 
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According to the statement here given concerning it, Jason 
was the representative of the Christian view, Papiscus was the 
representative of Judaism. But the Christian so convincingly 
proves to the Jew the Messiahship of Jesus, that the latter is 
soon converted and baptized. 

Seeing that the Dialogue, as it lay before Celsus, Origen, 
Jerome, and the Latin translator, was evidently anonymous, 
for no one is named by them as its author, it is very question- 
able whether the testimony of Maximus in favour of the 
authorship of Aristo is worthy of credit. Whence should a 
writer of the seventh century obtain correct information about 
the author of whom all earlier writers knew nothing? The 
guess of Maximus, however, is by no means improbable. In 
Tertullian’s work, adversus Judaces, c. 13, at the beginning, we 
have the imperial edict forbidding the Jews to enter the en- 
virons of Jerusalem, given in terms almost literally identical 
with those of the passage quoted by Eusebius from Aristo 
(interdictum est ne in confinio wpsius regionis demoretur quis- 
quam Judacorum .... post expugnationem HMierusalem pro- 
habiti ingredi in terram vestram de longinquo eam oculis tantwm 
videre permissum est). Since Tertullian brings this forward in 
an anti-Jewish controversial treatise, it is highly probable that 
he had extracted the notice froma similarly anti-Jewish work. 
But such precisely was the character of the Dialogue between 
Jason and Papiscus (comp. also Harnack’s Teate wnd Unter- 
suchwngen, i. 1-2, p. 127 ff.). 

Tf, then, on the basis of what has been adduced, it is con- 
jectured that the notice in Eusebius is taken from the Dialogue 
between Jason and Papiscus, we cannot ascribe to Aristo a 
special history on the Hadrian war; and it is not probable 
that the other statements in Eusebius about the Hadrian war 
are drawn from Aristo, who rather makes only passing refer- 
ence to that one edict.—As to the date of Aristo, he may be 
put down somewhere about the middle of the second century. 
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In the Chronicon paschale, on the year A.D. 134, the remark 
is made: “In this year Apelles and Aristo, whom (év) Eusebius 
Pamphilus mentions in his Scclesiastical History, presents 
(émididwow) the draft of an apology concerning our religion 
to the Emperor Hadrian.” Since the author refers expressly 
to Eusebius, his testimony has no independent value. The 
singular érdidwov makes it probable that he wrote 6 WedAaios 
*Apiorwy, out of which ’AwsAA%s xi Apiorwy arose through cor- 
ruption of the text.— At any rate, the Armenian historian, 
Moses of Chorene, derived his information from Eusebius. He 
indeed states that Aristo reports the death of King Artases, a 
contemporary of Hadrian; but then in his history of Barcochba © 
he closely follows Eusebius. See Routh, Reliquiae Sacrae, i. 
101 ff Langlois, Collection des Historiens de 0 Armémie, t. i. 
[= Miller, Fragmenta hist. graec. v. 2] p. 391 sqq. Harnack, 
Texte und Untersuchungen, i. 1-2, p. 126. 

The Dialogue between Jason and Papiscus was probably 
largely used in the Altercatio Simonis Judaet et Theophili 
christiant, published by Marténe in his Thesaurus novus anec- 
dotorum, vol. v., Paris 1717, and again rescued from oblivion 
by Harnack, Texte und Untersuchungen, vol. i. div. 3, 1883, 
especially pp. 115-130. 

On Aristo generally, compare Fabricius, Biblioth graec., ed. 
Harles, vii. 156 ff—Grabe, Spicilegium Patrum, ii. 127-133.— 
Routh, Reliquiae sacrae, i. 91-109. — Gieseler, Ecclesiastical 
History, Edin. 1846, vol. i.156.—Smith and Wace, Dictionary 
of Christian Biography, London 1877, vol. i. pp. 160, 161.— 
Pauly’s Real-Eneyclop. i. 2, 2 Aufl. p. 1597.—Miiller, Fragm. 
hist. graec. iv. 328.—Corpus apologetarum, ed. Otto, t. ix. 1872, 
pp. 349-363. —Harnack, Die Ueberlieferung der griechischen 
Apologeten des zweiten Jahrhunderts in der alten Kirche und im 
Mittelalter, 1882.—Zahn, Lorschungen zur Geschichte des neutes- 
tamentl. Kanons, vol, iii. 1884, p. 74. 


16. Papyrus Parisiensis, n. 68. 


Among the Greek Papyrus texts of the Louvre at Paris we 
meet with certain fragments which refer to the revolt of the 
Jews in Alexandria during the time of the Roman Empire. 
The texts, however, are so fragmentary that it is quite im- 
possible to determine with any exactness the date of the revolt 
referred to. Were they more complete, they would have 
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afforded us invaluable historical information. For they had 
contained, as we can make out beyond question, among other 
things, one or two rescripts of the emperor addressed to the 
Jews of Alexandria with reference to the outbreak, as well as 
a letter addressed to the emperor by a man who had been 
already under sentence of death, and now, face to face with 
death, “ will not shrink from telling the truth.” 

The fragments are published as Papyrus Paris. nu. 68, by 
Brunet de Presle, in JWotices et extraits des Manuserits . 


publiés par [Institut de France, vol. xviii. part 2, Paris 1865, 
pp. 383-390. See also Atlas attached thereto, sheet xlv. 


17. Teucer Cyzicenus, 


Suidas in his Lexicon, under the name Tedxpos 0 Kubexnvos, 
says that he wrote: “On the Gold-yielding Earth; on Byzan- 
tium ; on the Mithridate war, in five books; on Tyre, in five 
books ; on the Arabians, in five books; on Jewish History, in 
six books, and various other works.” (Tedxpos 0 Kufixnves, o 
yparas Iepi ypucodépov yijs, ITept rod Butaytiov, MiApiéa- 
texav mpdk&eov BiBria e’, [epi Tupou e',’ApaBixar €', Lovdaikny 
iotopiav év BiBdios s',’EdnBov tov ev Kubinw doxnow 
Kat ta Aovra.) Of this Teucer Cyzicenus there are only two 
small fragments now extant, which discuss the etymology of 
the names of two places in Epirus and Euboea. Otherwise 
nothing whatever is known of him. Whether he is identical . 
with some other writers of the name of Teucer who have 
been occasionally mentioned, must continue undetermined. 
Comp. Miiller, Fragmenta historicorwm graecorum, iv. 508. 


18. Various Works wept ’Iovdaiov. 


Special treatises on the history of the Jews were also 
written by the Jewish Hellenists, Demetrius, Eupolemus, 
Artapanus, Aristeas, Cleodemus-Malchus, and the classical 
Philo. But these can scarcely come under consideration here, 
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since they mainly, if not exclusively, treat of the earlier periods 
of the history (see Div. ii. vol. iii: pp. 200-210). The book 
of the pseudo-Hecateus on the Jews seems to have dealt in 
more detail than those just named with the condition of the 
people in his own days (see Div. ii. vol. iti. pp. 302-—306).— 
The five books of Philo on the persecution of the Jews under 
Tiberius and Caligula would have been an important document 
for the history of his times, which ought to be mentioned 
here, because the work is no longer extant (see Div. ii. vol. - 
iii, pp. 350-354). 

Pagan authors, even from very early times, made passing 
allusions to the Jews. A collection of these may be found in 
Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, pp. 177-179, and in 
Josephus, Z'reatise against Apion, i. 14-23. But from the 
beginning of the first century before Christ special works on 
the Jews by non-Jewish authors came to be written. 1. The 
oldest non-Jewish history of the Jews known to us is the 
cvcKxev Kata “Iovdalwy of Apollonius Molon (see Div. ii. 
vol, iii, pp. 251—-254)—2. Not much later is the learned 
compilation of Alexander Polyhistor, mep? "Iovdaiwv, to which 
we are indebted for valuable excerpts from the writings of 
Jewish Hellenists (see Div. ii. vol. iii. pp. 197—200)—3. In 
the age of Hadrian lived Philo Byblius, also called Herennius 
Philo, who, besides other works, wrote a treatise, mept ’Iov- 
Saiwv. In it, according to the statement of Origen, he referred 
to the book of the pseudo-Hecateus on the Jews, and in regard 
to it expressed the opinion that either the book was not the 
work of the historian Hecateus, or that if Hecateus were 
indeed the author, he must have out and out accepted the 
Jewish doctrine (Origen, contra Celsum, i. 15; see the passage 
referred to in Div. ii. vol. iii. p. 304). Two fragments in 
Eusebius, Praeparatio evangel. i. 10, are avowedly taken from 
the same treatise, mept “Iovdaiwv. The contents of those 
fragments, however, refer expressly to the Phoenician mytho- 
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logy, and the second of them is quoted by Eusebius in another 
place (Praeparatio evangel. iv. 16) with the formula, é« 8& rod 
TMpOTov ovyypdupatos vhs Pirwvos Gowrie (oropias. It was 
therefore generally assumed that the treatise, wep) ’Iovdaiwn, 
was simply an excursus to the large work of Philo, Bows 
iotopia. So, eg., Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, p. 34. 
But, when we consider the contents of the Eusebian fragments, 
this is not probable. It would rather seem that Eusebius, i, 
10, inadvertently ascribed the passages taken by him from 
the Phoenician history to the treatise wept ’Iovdaiwv, with 
which, too, he was acquainted. Comp. on Philo generally, 
Miller, Fragmenta histor. grace. iii. 560-576. Baudissin, in 
art. “Sanchuniathon,” in Herzog, xiii. 3644. A treatise, 
mept “Iovdaiwy, was also written by a certain Damocritus. 
From the brief statement regarding it in Suidas, under the 
name Aapoxpsros (comp. also Miller, Fragmenta histor. graec. 
iv. 377), this only seems clear, that its standpoint was one of 
deadly enmity to the Jews.—5. The same may be said of the 
work of a certain Nicarchus, mepi ’Iovdatwv (Bekker, Anec- 
dota, p. 380 = Miiller, Fragmenta histor. graec. iii. 335).— 
6. As a writer on Jewish affairs, Alexander Polyhistor also 
mentions one Theophilus (Eusebius, Praeparatio evangel. ix. 
34), one Timochares, év tois wep) "Avrudyou (Eusebius, ix. 35), 
and an anonymous Jupias cxowopétpnots (Eusebius, ix. 36). 
But all the three had evidently spoken of Jewish matters 
only in passing. Theophilus treated of Solomon’s relation to 
the king of Tyre ; the other two gave interesting details about 
the topography of Jerusalem. Comp. on all the three: Miiller, 
Fragmenta histor. graec. iii. 209 ; also on Theophilus, Miiller, 
iv. 515 ff. 


19. The Chronographers. 


For a detailed account of the plundering of the Temple by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, Josephus refers, in his Z'’reatise agavnst 
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Apion, ii. 7, among others to the chronographers Apollodorus 
and Castor. To Castor he also refers in order to determine 
the date of the battle of Gaza (Treatise against Apion, i. 22). 
Since it is possible that he also elsewhere derived various 
chronological information for these treatises, it is most im- 
portant that we should here examine carefully the notices 
that we have regarding these two. 

1. Apollodorus of Athens lived about the middle of the 
second century before Christ, and besides other works wrote 
the Xpovexa, which treated in chronological order of the most 
important events in universal history down to the time of 
King Attalus II. of Pergamum, in the middle of the second 
century before Christ. 


A collection of the fragments of this historical work, which 
is not to be confounded with the extant Bi:Bdsmdjxn under 
Apollodorus’ name, is to be found in Miller, Fragmenta histori- 
corum graecorum, i. 435-439. Compare also Miiller, lc. p. 43; 
Pauly’s Real-Encyclopaedie, i. 2, 2 Aufl. p. 1302 f. 


2. Castor’s Chronicle is known to us mainly through the 
quotations in the works of the Christian chroniclers Eusebius 
and Syncellus. The first book of the Eusebian Chronicle, extant 
now oly in an Armenian translation, gives us particularly valu- 
able extracts. What is therein contained makes it certain that 
the work of Castor was carried down to the consulship of M. 
Valerius Messala and M. Piso, B.c. 61; that is, down to the 
year in which Pompey celebrated his Asiatic triumph, by 
which the subjection of Further Asia was finally settled 
(nostrae regions res praeclaraque gesta cessarwnt). Since the 
author concludes at that particular point of time, his work 
cannot have been written much later than the middle of the 
frst century before Christ. It consisted, according to Euse- 
bius, of six books——We meet with many individuals bearing 
the name of Castor during the time of Caesar and Cicero, 
But it is doubtful whether the chronographer is to be iden- 
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tified with any of these, and so nothing can with certainty be 
determined as to the circumstances of his life. 


The fragments are collected by Miiller in the Appendix to 
the edition of Herodotus, Paris 1844, Appendix, pp. 153-181. 
—Eusebius mentions the work in the list of his authorities in 
the following terms: “The six books of Castor, in which he 
collects materials for history from the ninth to the one hundred 
and eighty-first Olympiad.”—The termination of the work is 
precisely stated in passages expressly quoted by Eusebius. 
“We set down in order the consuls, beginning with Lucius 
Junius Brutus and Lucius Tarquinius Collatinus, and ending 
with Marcus Valerius Messala and Marcus Piso, who were 
consuls in the times of Theophemus, archon of Athens ” (Euse- 
bius, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, i. 295).—* The archons of Athens 
end with Theophemus, in whose days the famous deeds and 
the renown of our land were brought utterly to an end” 
(Euseb. Chron. i. 183). 

Compare generally, Miiller, Herodotus, Paris 1844, Appen- 
dix, pp. 153-155.— Westermann in Pauly’s Real-Encyclopaedie, 
ii. 207 f.—Bornemann, De Castoris Diodori Sicult chronicis 
fonte ac norma, Liibeck 1878. — Stiller, De Castoris libris 
chronicis, Berlin 1880.—Gelzer, Julius Africanus, ii. 1, 1885, 
pp. 63—79 ; on the person of Castor, p. 70 ff. 


0.—JOSEPHUS. 


Josephus, whose works form a principal authority for our 
history, gives in his Life and in the History of the Wars 
of the Jews several important particulars from the story of 
his own career. He was born at Jerusalem in the first year 
of the reign of Caligula, a.v. 37-38." His father was called 
Matthias, and was descended from a distinguished priestly 


1The first year of Caligula’s reign extends from 16th March a.D. 37 
down to 16th March a.p. 38. Since Josephus, at the close of his Antiqut- 
ties, makes his fifty-sixth year synchronize with the thirteenth year of 
Domitian, which extended from 13th September a.D. 93 to 13th September 
A.D. 94, he cannot have been born before 13th September a.D. 37. His 
birth therefore falls between 13th September a.p. 37 and 16th March 
A.D. 38. Compare Wieseler, Chronologie des apostolischen Zeitalters, p. 98. 
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family, whose ancestors Josephus can trace back to the times 
of John Hyrcanus. One of his forefathers, called Matthias, 
had married a daughter of the high priest Jonathan (= Alex- 
ander Jannaeus?). See Life, 1, and Wars of the Jews, pre- 
face 1; Antiquities, xvi. 7.1. The young Josephus obtained 
a careful rabbinical education, and even as a boy of fourteen 
years old had acquired so great a reputation for his know- 
ledge of the law, that the high priests and the chief men of 
the city came to him in order to receive from him instruction 
in regard to difficult points of law. Yet he was not himself 
satisfied with such attainments, but, on his attaining his six- 
teenth year, made a pilgrimage through the various schools of 
the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes. But even this did 
not suffice to quench his thirst for knowledge. He now 
withdrew into the wilderness, and visited a hermit called 
Banus, in order to receive from him the finishing stroke in 
his education. After he had spent three years with him, he 
returned to Jerusalem, and in his nineteenth year openly 
joined the party of the Pharisees (Life, c. 2). In his 
twenty-sixth year (er <ixootdv Kal &crov émavtov), which 
corresponds to a.D. 64,’ he took a journey to Rome in order 
to obtain the release of certain priests nearly related to him, 
who had been carried thither as prisoners on account of some 
trifling matter. Having, by means of an introduction from a 
Jewish actor Alityrus, secured the favour of the Empress 
Poppaea, he succeeded in securing the end he had in view, 
whereupon he returned to Judea laden with rich presents (Life, 
c. 3). Soon after his return, in a.D. 66, the war against the 
Romans broke out. At first Josephus kept himself clear of 
all connection with the war (Jie, c. 4); and this indeed 
was quite possible, since the Jewish aristocracy in general 
entered this outbreak only under compulsion. But the fact is 
that Josephus, after the first decisive battles had taken place, 
* Wieseler, Chronologie des apostolisch. Zeitalters, p. 98. 
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attached himself to the revolution party, and indeed became 
one of its leaders. He was entrusted by the directors of the 
movement with the most important post of a commander-in- 
chief of Galilee (Wars of the Jews, ii. 20. 4; Life, c. 7). From 
that time onward his doings and fortunes are closely joined 
with those of the Jewish people, and therefore form a component 
part of the history of the Jewish war. Compare Life, c. 7-74; 
Wars of the Jews, ii. 20. 4—21. 10; ii. 4. 1, 6. 3-8. 9; ix. 
1. 5, 6. His performances as commander-in-chief of Galilee 
came to an end by his being taken prisoner by the Romans 
after the fall of the fortress of Jotapata in a.D. 67 (Wars of 
the Jews, iii. 8. 7-8). When he was carried before Vespasian, 
he prophesied to him his future elevation to the imperial 
throne (Wars of the Jews, iii. 8. 9; Life, c 75). But 
when, two years later, in A.D. 69, Vespasian was in very deed 
proclaimed emperor by the Palestinian legions, and the pro- 
phecy of Josephus was thus fulfilled, Vespasian remembered 
his prisoner, and as a thank-offering granted him his freedom 
(Wars of the Jews, iv. 10. 7). From this time onward 
Josephus, as custom required, assumed the family name of 
Vespasian “Flavius” along with his own. After being pro- 
claimed emperor, Vespasian hasted first of all to Alexandria 
(Wars of the Jews, iv. 11. 5), to which place Josephus accom- 
panied him (Life, c. 75). Thence Josephus returned to Pales- 

tine in the retinue of Titus, to whom Vespasian had committed — 
the continuation of this war, and remained in the company of 
Titus down to the close of the war (Life, c. 75; Treatise 
against Apion, i. 9). During the siege of Jerusalem he was 
obliged, by order of Titus, often at the great risk of his own life, 
to negotiate with the Jews for a surrender (Wars of the Jews, 
WS. 8,6, 2.714 )19) 224, 13.3 5 vi. 21/143), 21/5, 7.2; Lee, 
ce. 75). Once while engaged on such an errand he was struck 
by a stone, so as to be rendered unconscious (Wars of the Jews, 
v. 13. 3). When, after the capture of the city, Titus allowed 
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him to take whatever he would, he took only some sacred ~ 
books, and obtained the release of many of the prisoners who 
were his friends, among whom was his own brother. Three 
who had been already crucified were again taken down at his 
request, one of whom recovered (Life, c. 75). When his 
property in Jerusalem was required by the Roman garrison, 
Titus gave him in place of it another in the plain (Life, 
c. 76). At the conclusion of the war he went with Titus to 
Rome, where he continued to reside, pursuing his studies and 
engaged in literary work amid the unbroken favour of the 
emperor. The Jewish priest was now transformed into a 
Greek literary man. Vespasian assigned him a residence in 
what had formerly been his own palace, bestowed on him 
the rights of Roman citizenship, and granted him a yearly 
pension (Life, c. 76; compare Suetonius, Vespasian, 18: 
primus e¢ fisco Latinis Graecisque rhetoribus annua centena 
constituit). He also presented him with a splendid estate in 
Judea, On the suppression of the Jewish outbreak in Cyrene, 
the captive leader of the insurrection, Jonathan, gave the 
names of many prominent Jews as being accomplices with 
him, and among these was the name of Josephus. He said 
that Josephus had sent him weapons and money. But 
Vespasian gave no credence to this false charge, and continued 
to show favour to Josephus (Life, c. 76; Wars of the Jews, 
vii, 11. 1-3). Like favour was enjoyed by Josephus under 
Titus, A.D. 79-81, and under Domitian, a.D. 81—96. The latter 
granted him exemption from tribute in respect of his estate in 
Judea (Life, c. 76). Nothing is known as to his relation to 
the later emperors. We also know equally little as to the 
precise time of his death. This much only is certain, that 
he was still alive in the first decade of the second century. 
For the autobiography was written after the death of 
Agrippa II. (Life, c. 65). But Agrippa diéd in the third year 
of Trajan, A.D. 100 (Photius, Biblioth. cod. 33).—According 
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to a statement by Eusebius (Heclesiast, History, iii. 9), Josephus 
was honoured in Rome by the erection of a statue. 


In regard to his family connections, Josephus gives us the 
following details. During the days of John Hyrcanus his fore- 
father Simon the Stammerer lived. He belonged to the first 
of the twenty-four orders of priests, therefore to the order of 
Jehoiarib. Simon’s son was Matthias, called Ephlias, who 
married a daughter of the high priest Jonathan (= Alexander 
Jannaeus?). Of this marriage was born Matthias Curtus, in 
the first year of Hyrcanus II. The son of Matthias Curtus 
was Joseph, born in the ninth year of the reign of Alexandra (?). 
His son was Matthias, the father of our Josephus, born in 
the tenth year of Archelaus (Life, c. 1).*—The parents of our 
Josephus were still alive in the time of the great war. While 
he was commander-in-chief in Galilee, he obtained through his 
father news from Jerusalem (Jie, c. 41). During the siege of 
Jerusalem his parents were within the beleaguered city, and 
were, because regarded as untrustworthy, kept in prison by the 
revolutionists (the father, Wars of the Jews, v. 13. 1; the 
mother, Wars, v. 13. 3; comp. also v. 9. 4 at the end). On 
the capture of the city he obtained the release of his brother 
from a Roman prison (Life, c. '75). This is supposed to have 
been his full brother Matthias, who had been educated along 
with him (life, c. 2). According to the Wars of the Jews, v. 


?The genealogy, as given in the received text of the Life, contains 
several impossibilities. If Josephus’ father, Matthias, was born in the 
tenth year of Archelaus, 4.D. 6, then his son Joseph could not have been 
born in the ninth year of Alexandra, B.o. 69. Here we meet with either 
an oversight of Josephus or a corruption of the text. If we assume that 
Joseph, the grandfather of our Josephus, was born somewhere about B.c. 
30, in the ninth year of Herod, then Matthias Curtus will have been born 
under Hyrcanus, in his first year, and we shall have to understand this of 
Hyrcanus II., who was high priest in B.o. 78. The mother of Curtus cannot 
then have been the daughter of Jonathan, the first of the Maccabees, 
who died in B.c. 143-142, but only a daughter of Alexander Jannaeus, 
who died B.c. 78, and who was also called Jonathan. Josephus has indeed 
said of this Jonathan his forefather that he “was the first of the sons of 
Asmoneus, who was high priest, and was the brother of Simon, the high 
priest also.” But we may reasonably suspect that Josephus has erroneously 
added this explanatory note to the name of the high priest Jonathan as 
he found it in the list of his forefathers. If Alexander Jannaeus is meant, 
it will also harmonize with the statement that Simon the Stammerer lived 
under John Hyrcanus. 

DIV. I, VOL. I. F 
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9. 4 at the end, his wife also was in the city during the siege 
In all probability this was his first wife, of whom there is no 
mention elsewhere. As Vespasian’s prisoner of war, he had at 
his command married a captive Jewess from Caesarea. But 
she left him during his stay with Vespasian in Alexandria. 
He then, again, in Alexandria married another (Life, c. 75). 
By this last he had three sons, of whom at the time of his 
writing his autobiography only one survived, Hyrcanus, who 
was born in the fourth year of the reign of Vespasian (Life, 
ce. 1 and 76). Still during Vespasian’s reign, he got divorced 
from this wife and married a Jewess of noble family in Crete, | 
who bore him two sons: Justus, born in the seventh year of 
Vespasian, and Simonides, with the surname of Agrippa, born 
in the ninth year of Vespasian. Both of these were alive when 
Josephus wrote his life (Zife, c. 1 and 76). 


To the literary leisure of Josephus at Rome we are indebted 
for those works, without which our history could scarcely have 
been written. They comprise the four following :— 

1. Toe Wars OF THE JEWS, Iepi tod "Iovdaixod ronréuov, 
as Josephus himself entitles the work in his Life, c. 74.3 
It is divided into seven books, a distribution which, as 
appears from Antig. xiii. 10. 6, xviii. 1. 2, it owes to 
Josephus himself. The proper history of the war is preceded 
by a very comprehensive introduction, which occupies the 
whole of the first book and the half of the second. The 
first book begins with the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
BC. 175-164, and reaches down to the death of Herod, 
B.c. 4. The second continues the history down to the out- 
break of the war in A.D. 66, and gives an account of the first 
year of the war, A.D. 66-67. The third treats of the war 


® Similarly Antig. xviii. 1.2: “In the second book of the Jewish 
War” (év ri devrépe BiBAw rod “Lovdwixod aoatwov). In the manuscripts the 
title usually runs wep! dddoews. This title, which certainly was not given 
the book by Josephus, is first met with in Jerome, who, in his Commen- 
tary on Isaiah, c. 64, says: “which Josephus, a writer of Jewish history, 
explains in seven books, to which he gave the title, ‘Of the Jewish 
Captivity,’ that is, reo) &rdoswe.” Compare also Epist. 22, ad Hustochium, 
c. 35; adv. Jovinian. ii. 14; de viris allustribus, c. 13. 
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in Galilee in a.v. 67; the fourth of the continued course of 
the war down to the complete isolation of Jerusalem; the 
fifth and sixth describe the siege and overthrow of Jeru- 
salem ; the seventh relates the events that followed the war, 
down to the destruction of the last smouldering embers of 
the revolution—From the preface to this work (c. 1) we 
learn that it was originally written in the author’s mother 
tongue, therefore in Aramaic, and only at a later period 
re-written by him in Greek. In order to re-write it, he took 
lessons in Greek composition (Treatise against Apion, i. 9). 
As main authority for the story of the war proper, he relies. 
upon his own experience, since he had been either actively 
engaged in, or was at least an eye-witness of, the events 
recorded. Even during the siege of Jerusalem he had taken 
down notes in writing, for which he drew upon the state- 
ments of survivors as to the state of matters within the city 
(Treatise against Apion, i. 9). When the work was com- 
pleted, he handed it to Vespasian and Titus, and had the 
satisfaction of being assured by them, as also by King 
Agrippa II. and many Romans who had taken part in the 
war, that he had reported the facts correctly, and with 
absolute fidelity to the truth (Treatise against Apion, i. 9; 
Infe,c. 65). Titus with his own hand wrote an order for 
the publication of the book (life, c. 65). Agrippa wrote 
sixty-two letters, in which he gave testimony to the truth- 
fulness of the narrative. - During the composition of the 
work, Josephus had submitted to him book by book, and 
had obtained favourable opinions from him (Life, c. 65). 
—Since the completed work was submitted to Vespasian 
(Treatise against Apion, i. 9), it must have been written 
during his reign, AD. 69-79; but not until near the close 
of that reign, for other works had been written on the Jewish 
war before this one by Josephus (Wars of the Jews, Preface, 
c. 1+ Antiquities, Preface, c. 1). 
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2. Tan ANTIQUITIES OF THE JEWS, Iovdaixy ’ Apxatoroyia, 
in twenty books, treat of the history of the Jewish people 
from the earliest times down to the outbreak of the war 
with the Romans in A.D. 66. The division into twenty 
books was also the work of Josephus himself (Aniig. 
conclusion). The first ten books run parallel with the 
biblical history, and reach down to the end of the Baby- 
lonian captivity. The eleventh carries the history down 
from Cyrus to Alexander the Great; the twelfth from ~ 
Alexander the Great, who died B.c. 323, down to the death 
of Judas Maccabee in B.c. 161; the thirteenth down to the 
death of Alexandra in B.c. 69; the fourteenth down to the 
beginning of the reign of Herod the Great in B.C. 37; the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth treat of the reign of 
Herod, B.c. 37-4; the last three books carry us on to the 
year 66 after Christ—The work, according to many paren- 
thetic statements, was completed in the thirteenth year of 
Domitian, when Josephus was in his fifty-sixth year, that is, 
in AD. 93 or 94 (Antig. xx. 11 at the close). He had 
been encouraged to carry it on to the end, especially by a 
certain Epaphroditus, a man whose lively interest in science 
and literature is enthusiastically praised by Josephus,*A— 
That the entire work was intended, in the first instance, not 
for Jewish but for Greek and Roman readers, and that its 
aim mainly was to afford the cultured world some idea of 


4 To this Epaphroditus Josephus also dedicates his Life, see c. 76, and 
the Treatise against Apion, see i. 1 and ii. 41.—Two men of the name of 
Epaphroditus are known to have lived-at this time. The one was a 
freedman and secretary of Nero, and was put to death by Domitian 
(Tacitus, Annals, xv. 55; Suetonius, Nero, 49; Domitian, 14; Dio 
Cassius, lxiii. 29, lxvii. 14; Suidas’ Lewicon, under ’Exixrnros). The 
other was a grammarian, who lived in Rome from the time of Nero 
down to that of Nerva, and collected a great library (Suidas’ Lewicon, 
under ’ExaQpcdiroc. Compare also Fabricius, Biblioth. graec., ed. Harles, 
i. 512, 582, iii. 815). Many regard the one first named as identical with 
the patron of Josephus. But this is impossible, since the latter must 
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the much calumniated Jewish race, must appear evident 
from its general form and character, and is expressly 
declared even to superfluity by Josephus himself (Antig 
Xvi. 6. 8). 

As authorities, Josephus employed for the earlier periods 
down to Nehemiah, about B.c. 440, almost exclusively the 
canonical books of the Old Testament. As a native of 
Palestine, he displays in his use of them, in many ways, his 
knowledge of the Hebrew language. Yet he makes use 
commonly of the Greek Septuagint translation. To such 
an extent is this the case, that Josephus uses those parts 
of the books of Ezra and Esther which appear only in the 
LXX. (see Div. ii. vol. iii. 179, 182; Bloch, Die Quellen des 
Fl. Josephus, pp. 69-79). His reproduction of the Jewish 
history is written from the following points of view :—(1) 
Not infrequently modifications are made in an apologetical 
interest, something offensive is omitted or smoothed down, 
and the history is set forth in the form best fitted to glorify 
the nation. (2) For the latter purpose Josephus had the 
nelp of the older legends, the so-called Hageada. The 
influence of that literature is seen chiefly in the history of 
the patriarchs and of Moses. (3) Josephus, it would seem, 
had not derived this Haggadic adornment wholly from oral 
tradition, but in part from the older Hellenistic reproduc- 
tions of the biblical history by Demetrius, Artapanus, and 
others. (4) In his exposition of the law he follows the 


have lived beyond the time of Domitian. Much more likely would the 
grammarian have been; but even this could be only on the supposition 
that he survived to the beginning of the reign of Trajan. The name 
Epaphroditus was by no means rare. See the Roman sepulchral monu- 
ments, Corp. Inscr. Lat. vi. 17181-17194. 

5 On the influence of Demetrius, see Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, 
pp. 46, 49, note 61, note 63. On that of Artapanas: Freudenthal, pp. 160, 
note, 169-171. On both: Bloch, Quellen des Fl. Josephus, pp. 538-62. 
Josephus knew neither of them at first hand, but only through the medium 
of Alexander Polyhistor, See Div, ii. vol. iii. p. 197 ff. 
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Palestinian Halacha. For examples, see Div. ii. vol. i. 330- 
339. (5) In several particulars the influence of Philo is 
very observable. (6) He does not scruple to draw upon 
extra-biblical authors in order to illustrate, fill up, and con- 
firm the Scripture history. This is specially the case with 
his treatment of the history of primitive times, and also of 
that of the latest periods, where it became largely mixed up 
with the history of neighbouring nations.’ 

On the post-biblical period he has made his inquiries — 
and set forth his information in an extremely unequal 
and disproportionate manner. In filling up the great gap 
between Nehemiah and Antiochus Epiphanes, from B.c. 440 
to B.c. 175, Josephus depends almost entirely upon two 
legendary productions, namely, the Alexander legends and the 
pseudo-Aristeas, from whom he gives a lay extract (xii. 2). 
For the period B.c. 175-135 the First Book of Maccabees is 
the principal source, which indeed towards the close is used 
in so slight a way that it becomes doubtful whether Josephus 
could have had before him a complete copy of that work 
(see Div. ii. vol. iii. p. 9).° It is supplemented by Polybius 
(xii. 9. 1),? and, for the period beyond that at which Poly- 

® See Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria, pp. 278-281. Freudenthal, 
Alexander Polyhistor, p. 218. On the other side: Bloch, Die Quellen des 
Fl. Josephus, pp. 117-140. Drummond, Philo of Alexandria, London 1888. 

" In the first ten books the following non-biblical writers are quoted : 
i. 3. 6, Berosus, Jerome, Mnaseas, Nicolas of Damascus ; i. 3. 9, Manetho, 
Berosus, Mochus, Hestiaeus, Jerome, Hesiod, Hecataeus, Hellanicus, 
Acusilaus, Ephorus, Nicolas ; i. 4. 3, Sibylla, Hestiaeus ; 1.7. 2, Berosus, 
Hecataeus, Nicolas ; i. 15, Malchus, from Alexander Polyhistor ; vii. 3. 2, 
Homer ; vii. 5. 2, Nicolas; viii. 5. 3, Menander, Dios; viii. 6. 2, Hero- 
dotus; viii. 10. 2-3, Herodotus; viii. 13. 2, Menander SLX el Aero 
Menander ; x. 1. 4, Herodotus, Berosus ; x. 2. 2, Berosus ; x. 11. 1, ek 


sus, Megasthenes, Diocles, Philostratus. 

8 As to whether Josephus made use of the Greek text of the First 
Book of Maccabees, see Div. ii. vol. iii. p. 9, and literature given there. 
On the way in which he used it, see Grimm, Hweget. Handb. zwm ersten 
Makkabderb. p. 28 fi. 

® See Nussbaum, Observationes in Flavit Josephi Antijwitates, lib, xii, 3- 
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bius stops, Bc. 146, by those authorities from which the 
history of the Asmoneans generally, down to B.c. 135, is 
derived. For this period Josephus evidently was without 
any written documents of Jewish origin. He therefore 
obtained his materials by culling from the general historical 
works of the Greeks any statements that he discovered 
bearing upon the history of Palestine. His chief autho- 
rities for the period B.c. 135-37 were two historians often, 
and indeed almost exclusively, quoted by him: Strabo (xiii. 
BOS 4 PES O12. 6 rrive oo |, 437 6.457. 2, 8.350 xv 1. 
2) and Nicolas of Damascus (xiii. 8. 4, 12. 6; xiv. 1. 3, 4. 
3, 6.4). In recent times the idea has been indeed expressed 
by many, that the very fact of these authors being so 
frequently quoted by Josephus shows that they were not 
his chief sources, and that the citations are to be regarded 
as interpolations, inserted only for the purpose of supple- 
menting the text afforded by unnamed leading authorities 
made use of by him.’® But such a view would only lead 
one into inexplicable confusion. Josephus borrows his 
whole material from these authors, and then refers to 
particular passages of special importance, which he quotes 
in order to show that they state the author in the same 
way that he does. Or where the citations are really an 
interpolation in the given text, Josephus follows the one 
and supplements it from the other. Of any deeper laid 
foundation, an unnamed principal source, not the least 
vestige can be found. The careful method of weighing his 
evidence which characterizes Strabo, and is so conspicuous 
in his geography, is quite discernible in particular passages 
where he is not named, as in several statements about 


xiii. 14 (1875), pp. 8-28. Bloch, Die Quellen des Fl. Josephus, pp. 96-100. 
Destinon, Die Quellen des Fl. Josephus, p. 45 ff. 

10 So Niese in Hermes, xi. 1876, p. 470 ff. Bloch, Die Quellen 
des Fl. Josephus, p. 92 ff. Destinon, Dre Quellen des F' Josephus, p 
53 ff. 
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numbers, xiii, 12. 5.2 Then, again, that these two base 
their conclusions upon earlier authorities is self-evident. 
For the first half of the period under consideration, B.C. 
135-85, most probably Posidonius would prove the most 
reliable source (see above, pp. 49, 50). Also in passages 
borrowed from Strabo we find references to Timagenes (xiii. 
11. 3, 12. 5), Asinius Pollio, and Hypsikrates (xiv. 8. 3). 
Josephus has scarcely made use of Livy, who is only once 
named (xiv. 4. 3). But the material obtained in this way ~ 
from Strabo and Nicolas was supplemented by Josephus in 
respect of the internal Jewish history from narratives which, 
by reason of their contents, deserve to be characterized as 
legends, and from the genesal framework of the narrative we 
may see that they are plainly taken as such (xii. 10. 3, 10. 
5-6; xiv. 2. 1). These are evidently derived from oral 
tradition For the history of Herod, it is admitted on all 
hands that Nicolas of Damascus is the principal authority 
(comp. xii. 3. 2; xiv. 1-3; xvi. 7.1; and above, pp. 58— 
63). It would seem that the short sketch given in the Wars 
of the Jews is drawn exclusively from him. Also the detailed 
account given in the Antiquties, books xvi. and xvii., pro- 
duces the impression of having been derived. from one 
source. On the other hand, in book xv. seams and joinings 
are apparent, which point to the employment of two sources; 
and indeed, in addition to Nicolas, it is evident that Josephus 
made use of another authority unfavourable to Herod. 
Whether Josephus had himself seen the Commentaries of 
King Herod, mentioned in the Antiquities, xv. 6. 3, is 
at least extremely questionable (compare above, p. 56).— 
Full and detailed as the treatment of the history of Herod 
is, it is very noticeable that the history of his immediate 
successor is extremely defective. It seems almost as if 


11 Compare also against that view my notices of Bloch and Destinon in 
the Theolog. Literaturzettung, 1879, 567 ff., and 1882, 388 ff, 
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Josephus had at this point been deprived of all written 
sources of information, It is only when we come to the 
reign of Agrippa I, ap. 41-44, that the narrative enters 
again more into detail. Here he would ‘be once more in 
possession of abundance of oral tradition, for he would then 
be informed about the reign of Agrippa I. by his son Agrippa 
II. For the history of the last decade preceding the war, 
he would be able to rely upon his own personal recollections. 
The quite unparalleled completeness with which the events, 
even those which do not relate to the Jewish history, occur- 
ring in Rome at the time of Caligula’s death, and at the 
beginning of the reign of Claudius in ap, 41, are narrated, 
is very remarkable (xix. 1-4). There can be no doubt that 
this portion of the history is borrowed from a special source 
by the hand of a contemporary. But we are unable to 
arrive at any more definite conclusions from the absence of 
any sure standing ground.” Josephus paid very particular 
attention to the history of the high priests. From what he 
here states, we are able to determine the uninterrupted 
succession of high priests from the time of Alexander the 
Great down to the destruction of the temple by Titus. It 
might be conjectured that for this purpose he would have 
had at his command, at least from the time of Herod the 
Great, the original priestly documents. For great import- 
ance was attached to the preservation of the register of the 
generations of the priests, and great care taken of it (Treatise 
against Apion, i. '7).%*—Finally, of great value are the State 

12 Mommsen in Hermes, iv. 1870, pp. 322, 324, and after him Sche- 
mann, Die Quellen des Fl. Josephus in der jiidischen Archdologie, Buch 
XViii-xx. 1887, p. 52, suppose that the historical work of Cluvius 
Rufus, who, according to Antig. xix. 1. 13, was himself an eye-witness, 
would be a principal source. The quotations preserved to us from this 
work, however, refer only to the time of Nero and the incidents of the 
year 69. See Teuffel, History of Roman Literature, § 314. 2. 


18 Comp. Bloch, Die Quellen des Fl. Josephus, p. 147 ff. ; Destinon, Diu 
Quellen des Fl. Josephus, p. 29 ff. 
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papers which Josephus frequently embodies in his nar 
rative (xiliy 9) 2) xiv, (8) 5, xiv. 710) save 13) xvi. 6, 
xix. 5, xx. 1. 2). The most numerous of these are those 
of the time of Caesar and Augustus, which granted to 
the Jews the privilege of the free observance of their 
religion. * 

3. THe Lire or AUTOBIOGRAPHY. It does not by any 
means present us with an actual account of the life of 
Josephus, but treats almost exclusively of the part which he 
played as commander-in-chief of Galilee in A.D. 66-67, and 
indeed only of the measures which in that situation he took 
preparatory to the grand hostile encounter with the Romans 
(c. 7-74). The short biographical notices of the beginning 
and end of the work (c. 1-6, 75-76) form only introduc- 
tion and conclusion to this principal part of the contents. 
According to the remarks at the close of the Antiquities, 
Josephus had then the intention of carrying on the account 


14 Whether Josephus actually copied these State papers is uncertain. 
He makes it appear as if he had seen them all together in the great 
archives of the Capitol. “For since we have produced evident marks, 
that may yet be seen, of the friendship we have had with the Romans, 
and demonstrated that these marks are engraven upon columns and 
tables of brass in the Capitol that are still in being, and preserved to 
this day, we have omitted to set them all down as needless and dis- 
agreeable,” Antig. xiv. 10. 26; comp. also xiv. 10. 1. This library, 
after having been destroyed by fire during the conflicts of the year a.p. 
69 (Tacitus, Hist. iii. 71, 72; Suetonius, Vitellius, 15; Dio Cassius, Ixv. 
17; Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iv. 11. 4), was again restored by 
Vespasian. Suetonius, in the 8th chapter of his Vespasian, says: “ Ipse 
restitutionem Capitolii adgressus, ruderibus purgandis manus primus 
admovit ac suo collo quaedam extulit ; aerearumque tabularum tria 
milia, quae simul conflagraverant, restituenda suscepit, undique inves- 
tigatis exemplaribus: instrumentum imperii pulcherrimum ac vetus- 
tissimum, quo continebantur paene ab exordio urbis senatus consulta 
plebiscita de societate et foedere ac privilegio cuicumque coneosein” 
But in that library only a small part of the documents communicated 
by Josephus could ever have been, only indeed the Roman papers, pro- 
bably only the decrees of the Senate ; certainly not the decrees of the 
cities of Asia Minor. of which Josephus communicates a .arge number 
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of the war and “our fortunes,” the story of the Jewish 
people “down to the present day.” “And if God permit me, 
I will briefly run over this war again, with what befell us 
therein to this very day,’ Antig. xx. conclusion. In 
fact, the Life is represented as an Appendix to the Anti- 
quities. It begins with the enclitic 8, which attaches it to 
the preceding work, and concludes with the words: “To 
thee, O Epaphroditus, the most excellent of men, do I de- 
dicate all this treatise of our Antiquities, and so for the 
present I here conclude the whole.” Also the position of the 
Infe in the manuscripts is immediately after the Anti- 
quities. Kusebius (Leclesiastical History, iii. 10. 8 f.) quotes 
a passage from the Jife with the remark that the words 
occur “at the close of his Antiquities ;” and in all extant 
manuscripts, with only one exception, the Life is joined 
with the Antiquities. It would, however, be a great mistake 
to regard the statement at the end of the Antiquities as 
having reference to the Zife. Josephus there has in view 


Compare Mommsen, Corpus Inscript. Lat. i. p. 112; also Mommeen, 
Rémisches Staatsrecht, iii. 2, 1888, pp. 1004-1021. The documents were 
no doubt collected together from various places—from Rome, Asia 
Minor, probably also from Palestine. Through the regular intercourse 
that took place between the Jewish communities, Josephus could easily 
have obtained from the several colonies of the Jews the State papers that 
bore upon their interests. In the collecting of these he proceeded very 
carelessly. Sometimes they are but mere fragments which Josephus - 
communicates. Since in the speech delivered by Nicolas of Damascus 
before M. Agrippa, on his arrival in Asia Minor, in favour of the 
Jews residing there (Antig. xvi. 2. 4), reference is made to the older 
Roman decrees in favour of the Jews, Niese conjectures that the 
documents communicated by Josephus had been previously collected 
by Nicolas of Damascus, and had been borrowed by Josephus from 
his work (Hermes, xi. 1876, pp. 477-483). But this is not probable, 
for among them there are certainly found some documents of more 
recent date (xvi. 6. 2 and 7; see Niese, p. 480), and one referring 
tu the Jews of Cyrene, and therefore of no consequence to those of 
Asia Minor (xvi. 6, 5).—On the genuineness of the documents, which 
is now generally doubted, see Egger, Etudes historiques, Paris 1866, 
p. 163. 
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the continuing of the history of the Jews down to the present 
time. The JZife, however, is anything but a fulfilment of 
such a proposal. It was apparently called forth by the pub- 
lication of another history of the Jewish war by Justus of 
Tiberias (see on him, above, pp. 64-69). That author had 
represented Josephus as the real organizer of the outbreak in 
Galilee. This was extremely inconvenient to Josephus now 
that he occupied a position of eminence in Rome. And so 
he now writes a counterblast, in which he casts all the blame 
on Justus, and makes himself pose as the friend of the 
Romans. The attempt is pitifully weak, for Josephus cannot 
avoid mentioning deeds which prove the very opposite of what 
he desires to make out. With this self-vindication which he 
had been driven to make he joined a few biographical notices 
by way of introduction and conclusion, and then published 
the whole as an Appendix to his Antiquities. The earlier 
scheme was therefore abandoned and quite a different one 
substituted for it. In spite, then, of the 6é that would attach 
it immediately to the other work, the Zife must have 
been written a long time subsequent to the Antiquities. 
Now the Life assumes that Agrippa II. was already dead 
(c. 65). But Agrippa died, according to Photius, Bidlioth. 
cod. 33, in the third year of Trajan, av. 100. If, then, the 
composition of the Life must be set down as at least after 
A.D. 100, that will be in perfect harmony with the other facts 
of the case, and there will be no reason to doubt the correct- 
ness of the statement of Photius or to set it aside as 
unsupported, because the Life must have been written 
immediately after the Antiquities. 


15 The correctness of the statement has been questioned by many. 
Gratz seeks to point out a confusion by making the words of Photius 
“he died in the third year of Trajan,” refer, not to Agrippa, but to J ustus 
of Tiberias, which from the context is quite impossible. Niese, too 
without solving the difficulty, maintains that the Life was written in the 
days of Domitian.—The correctness of the reading in Photius is confirmed 
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4. Tur TREATISE AGAINST APION, or, On the Extreme Anti- 
quity of the Jewish People, in two books. This work is not 
solely, not even in any part of it mainly, directed against the 
grammarian Apion and his calumniating of the Jewish people, 
but rather generally against the venomous attacks and the 
prejudices, in many instances absurd enough, from which the 
Jews of those days suffered. It is a careful and well-con- 
ceived Apology for Judaism, skilfully and ably wrought out. 
The numerous quotations given from authors whose works 
are now lost lend it an altogether special interest. On the 
writers whose statements are contested by Josephus, see 
Div. ii. vol. iii. pp. 249-262. The title “ Against Apion ” 
is certainly not the original one. Porphyry in his De 
abstinentia, iv. 11, cites the work under the title pos rods 
"EdAnvas ; the earliest Church Fathers (Origen, contra Celsum, 
i, 16, iv. 11; Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, iii. 9; Prae- 
paratio evangel. viii. 7. 21, x. 6. 15) refer to it under the 
title mepl tis tav “Iovdalwy apyarntos. Both titles are 
probably equally old and equally well authenticated, for the 
demonstration of the antiquity of the Jewish people is, in fact, 
the main point insisted upon in the Apology. In the Codex 
Pewrescianus of the excerpts of Constantinus Porphyrogennetus, 
de virtutibus, we meet with the superscription epi mavtos 7} 
kata EXdjvev,—a singular blending of right and wrong. The 
title contra Apionem first appears in Jerome in Lpist. 70 
ad Magnum oratorem, c. 3 ; de viris tllustr. c. 13 ; adv. Jovinian. 
ii. 14. In the last-named passage he transcribes the above 
quoted sentence of Porphyry, but substituted for Porphyry’s 
title the one that has now become current. For the full 


by the fact that Syncellus places the beginning of the literary activity of 
Justus in the beginning of the reign of Trajan, and undoubtedly for 
this reason that his Chronicle was carried down to that date. But 
according to Photius it went down to the death of Agrippa II. The 
coins also prove that Agrippa lived down to at least the year 95. Com- 
pare generally, § 19, Appendix. 
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statement of Jerome, see Div. ii. vol. ii p. 201.%—As 
Josephus in this work quotes from his Antiquities (i. 1 and 10), 
the Treatise against Apion must have been written later than 
AD. 93. It is, like the Antiquities and the Life, dedicated to 
Epaphroditus (i. 1, ii. 41). 

Besides these four works, many of the Church Fathers 
ascribe to Josephus the so-called Fourth Book of Maccabees, 
or the treatise ep! adtoxpatopos Noyicpov. The spirit of it 
is certainly very similar to that of Josephus. It is written - 
from the standpoint of Pharisaic Judaism with a varnish of 
Greek philosophy. But it may be accepted as certain that 
éosephus was not its author. See Div. ii. vol. iii. pp. 
244-2477, 

The writing described by Photius, Bibliotheca cod. 48, as 
bearing in the manuscripts the three different titles, Iwonmov 
Ilepi tod mavros, [epi rs tod qwavtés aitias, Ilept ris rob 
mavtos ovolas, is of Christian origin, and belongs to the 
author of the Philosophumena, who, in c. x. 32, quotes it 
_ as his own under the title wept ts tod wavrés odcias. The 
author of both was probably Hippolytus, among whose works 
in the list on the Hippolytus statue a treatise mep) tot 
mavtos is also named. See Volkmar; Hippolytus und die 
romischen Zeitgenossen, 1855, pp. 2 ff, 60 ff. Besides 
Photius, many other writers refer to this treatise as a work 
of Josephus. So, for example, John Philoponus in De 
mundi ereatione, iii. 16 ; John of Damascus, Sacra parall. Opp. 
ii, 789 ff, and John Zonaras, Annal. vi. 4. 

A considerable fragment of this treatise was published first 
by David Hoschel in his edition of the Bibléotheca of Photius 
in 1601, then by Le Moyne in his Varia sacra, i. 58 ff., where 


he maintains the position that it was written by Hippolytus ; 
by Ittig and Havercamp in their editions of Josephus; in 


16 Compare on the title, Bernays, Theophrastos’ Schrift uber Frémmigkeit, 
1866, p.154f J. G. Miiller, Des Fl. Josephus Schrift gegen den Apion, 
p- 17, 
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Fabricius, Hippolytt Opp. i. 220-222 ; in Gallandi, Bitlioth. patr 
li. 451-454, and in Migne, Patrol. gr. x. 795-802. It has been 
issued in a more complete form, according to codex Baroccianus, 
in Bunsen, <Analecta Ante-Nicaena, vol. i, and Lagarde, 
Hippolyti quae feruntur, 1858, pp. 68-73. A specimen of the 
text according to three Vatican manuscripts is given by Pitra, 
Analecta sacra, ii. 1884, p. 269 f. Compare generally, Salmon 
in article on Hippolytus in Smith and Wace, Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, vol. iti. p. 100. Routh, Reliquiae sacrae, 
2nd ed. ii, 157 ff Caspari, Quellen zur Geschichte des Tauf- 
symbols, iii. 395 ff. 

At the close of the Antiquities Josephus says that he had 
the intention of writing “these books concerning our Jewish 
opinions about God and His essence; and about our laws,— 
why, according to them, some things are permitted us to do 
and others are prohibited.” (xara tas tuerépas doéas Tav 
Tovdaiwv év técoapar BiProts Trepi Gcod Kal THs ovcias avTod 
Kal Tept TOV vowwv, Sid Ti Kat’ adTors TA pev ekeoTwW Hiv 
movety Ta Oe KeK@AUTaL.) By this he certainly does not mean 

so many different works, as these words have been understood 
by many, but only one work, which should treat of the 
essence of God and the rational interpretation of the Mosaic 
law, in a way similar to Philo’s systematic exposition of the 
legislation of Moses. Compare Div. ii. vol. iii. pp. 338-348. 
In the earlier books of the Antiquities, too, he frequently 
refers to this work as one contemplated by him (Preface 4, 
i. 1.1,10. 5; iii. 5. 6, 6. 6, 8.10; iv. 8.4, 44). But it seems 
never to have been actually written. 

Many of the formulae of reference used in the Antiquities 
are obscure, seeming, as they do, to imply that Josephus had 
also written a work on the history of the Seleucidae. He 
often remarks, for example, that what is briefly related by 
him is narrated in more detail in another place.’ Where 
this is done by the passive formula, “as has been related 


17 The most thorough examination of these passages will be found in 
Yestinon, Die Quellen des Fl. Josephus, pp. 21-23. 
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elsewhere” (xaos Kal év dAdows SedSHAwrTazL), the reference 
might quite naturally be supposed to be to the historical 
works of the writers (Antig. xi. 8. 1; xii. 10. 1; xii 
4. 8, 8 4, 13. 4; xiv. 6. 2, 7. 3, 11. 1). But not in- 
frequently Josephus distinctly uses the first person, “as we 
have informed the reader elsewhere” (xaOws Kal év &ddots 
SednrA@Kapev, Antig. vii. 15. 3; xii 5. 2; xiii, 2. 1, 2. 
45 4.6.5. E110. F, 10. °4,.122 6, 13. 5). - OF ‘these 
citations four may be explained as references to other portions 
of the works of Josephus known to us. Antig. vil. 15. 3 
may refer to Wars of the Jews, i. 2. 5; Antig. xiii. 10. 1 
may refer to c. 7. 1 of the same book; Antig. xiii. 10. 4 
may refer to Wars, vii. 10; and Antig. xiii. 3 and xiii. 13.5 
may refer to Antig. ui.10. 4. But so far as the rest are 
concerned, no such parallels can be thought of. All of them 
refer to the history of the Seleucid dynasty from Antiochus 
Epiphanes down to the end of the second century before 
Christ (Antig. xii. 5. 2; xiii. 2,1, 2. 4, 4. 6, 5. 11,12. 6). 
Seeing, then, that nothing is known of a history of the 
Seleucids written by Josephus, Destinon in his Quellen des 
Josephus, pp. 21-29, ventures to guess that all these formulae 
of reference may have been already in the sources used by 
Josephus, and that he simply transcribed them without change 
to his own pages. Such procedure would indeed be somewhat 
extraordinary, but the conjecture is not to be thrown aside 
without further examination. This at least can be adduced 
in its favour, that occasionally similar formulae of reference 
are met with in the Antiguitics and to the parallel passages 
in the Wars of the Jews, although both works were produced 
independently of one another from common sources. Com- 
pare Antig. xiv. 7. 3 at the beginning, with Wars of the 
Jews, i. 8. 8; and Antig. xiv. 7. 3 at the end, with Wars 
of the Jews, i. 8. 9. On the other hand, in some of the 
passages in question, the writer, immediately after or before 
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speaking in the first person, is certainly Josephus himself 
(so in xii. 5. 2 and xiii. 12.6). These doubtful formulae, too, 
are precisely the same in form as those which unquestionably 
proceed from Josephus (xiii. 10. 4, 13. 5). It is therefore 
scarcely possible to do more than pass a verdict of non liquet. 

On the character of Josephus and his credibility as a his- 
torian, the most widely divergent opinions have been enter- 
tained. In early times and during the Middle Ages he was, 
as a rule, very highly prized; Jerome, for example, styling 
him the “ Greek Livy.” ** Modern criticism has run to the 
precisely opposite extreme of depreciation. It will pro- 
bably be found that the truth lies midway between these 
extremes. No one will now be inclined to undertake the 
vindication of this character. Vanity and self-sufficiency are 
the main elements in his composition. And even had he not 
been the base and dishonourable betrayer of his native 
country that he at a later period in his Zzfe declared him- 
self to be, he at least carried out the transference of his 
allegiance to the Romans and his attachment to the imperial 
family of Flavius with more dexterity and equanimity than 
was becoming in an Israelite who pretended to mourn over 
the destruction of his people. As a writer, too, he has his 
great weaknesses. But to be quite fair, one must admit that 
his principal weakness as a writer is not to his discredit as a _ 
man. He writes with the purpose of glorifying his own 
nation. With such a design he invests the earlier history of 
the Jews with a halo of romance. His description of their 
later history, too, is dominated by the same intention. The 
Pharisees and Sadducees are philosophical schools which con- 
cern themselves with the problems of freedom and immor- 
tality. The Messianic hope, which, on account of the 
political claims which became attached to it, had proved the 
most powerful incentive to rebellion against Rome, is passed 

18 Hypist. 22 ad Eustochium, c. 35: Josephus, Graecus Livius. 
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over in absolute silence, for it is his wish not to represent 
the people as enemies of the Romans. The war against Rome 
was not engaged upon by the will of the people, but they 
were only driven into it by some fanatics, In all these 
directions the historical statement of Josephus presents us 
with a distorted picture. In other respects, his several works 
are of very varied and unequal importance. The Wars of the 
Jews is unquestionably much more carefully compiled than 
the Antiquities. It gives an account, going into the minutest 
details of events, the credibility of which we have no reason 
to doubt. The long speeches which Josephus puts into the 
mouth of his heroes are, of course, free rhetorical productions, 
and we must not take his numbers too exactly. But these 
faults are shared by Josephus with many ancient historians, 
and they do not affect the credibility of the works in other 
respects. Only what he says about the circumstances of his 
being taken prisoner at Jotapata, in Wars of the Jews, iii. 8, 
must be excepted from this favourable judgment.—The case 
is considerably different as regards the <Antigutties. That 
work was evidently much more carelessly prepared than the 
history of the Wars of the Jews. This is specially true about 
the last books, of which it has been remarked that when 
writing them the author must have been utterly wearied. 
And not only is the work carelessly done, but also the 
sources are often used with great freedom and the utmost 
arbitrariness, at least where we are in a position to criticize 
them. This is not calculated to produce much confidence in 
regard to the use of those sources that we can no longer 
verify. Yet here, too, we meet with occasional evidence of 
his having subjected his sources to critical examination 
(Antig. xiv. 1. 3, xvi. 7. 1, xix. 1. 10, 1.14). As might 
be expected, the value of the work in its various sections 
varies according to the sources that had been used. By far the 
most faulty production is undoubtedly the Life,—an attempt 
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made with singular blindness to turn facts upside down, by 
proving that while he had organized the rebellion in Galilee 
he had always maintained his allegiance to the Romans. 


In the Christian Church from the earliest times Josephus 
was diligently read, since his works afforded a suitable and 
convenient summary of the history of the Jewish people. The 
testimoma veterum regarding Josephus are gathered together in 
Havercamp’s edition in the Prolegomena to the first volume. 

In the West, Josephus became known mainly through a 
Latin translation of his complete works, with the exception of 
the Life, and by a free paraphrase of the Wars of the Jews. 
On the history of the origin of these texts we have statements 
from the following witnesses:—1. Jerome, Epist. 71 ad Lucinium, 
c. 5, says: “ The rumour that has reached you that the books of 
Josephus and of St. Papias and St. Polycarp have been trans- 
lated by me is false, for I have had neither the leisure nor the 
strength to render these writings with the same elegance into 
another tongue.”—F rom this it follows not only that Jerome had 
made no translation of Josephus, but also that in his time the 
works of Josephus, or at least some parts of them, were still 
untranslated, otherwise the need of such a performance would 
not have been felt.—2. Cassiodorius, De institutione div. lit. 
c. 17, says: “As Josephus, almost a second Livy, is widely 
known by his books on the Antiquities of the Jews, whom 
Jerome, writing to Lucinus Baeticus, declares that he had not 
been able to translate on account of the size of his voluminous 
work. Yet one of our own friends has translated the work 
into Latin in twenty-two books,” ae twenty books of Anti- 
quities and the two books against Apion, “who also wrote 
other seven books on the captivity of the Jews with wonderful. 
brilliancy, the translation of which some ascribe to Jerome, 
others to Ambrose, others to Rufinus; and its being ascribed 
to such men sufficiently proves the excellency of its style.”— 
From this it may be assumed as certain that the extant Latin 
translation of the Antiquities and the Treatise against Apion 
were made at the suggestion of Cassiodorius, that is to say, in 
the sixth century after Christ. But there seems no ground 
whatever for attributing this translation, as has commonly 
been done after the example of St. Bernard, to a certain 
Epiphanius, whose name was probably suggested by the fact 
that Cassiodorius, two sentences farther on, ascribed to him 
the reproduction of the historia tripartita—It is uncertain 
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whether the remarks of Cassiodorius in reference to the 
Bellum Judaicwm refer to the Latin translation which is 
generally ascribed to Rufinus, or to the free Latin paraphrastic 
rendering which in the various editions bears the name of 
Hegesippus. The designation of the work as a translation 
might apply to either production. For even the free 
rendering has been spoken of as a translation (compare the 
superscription in cod. Ambrosianus: Ambrosius epi de grego 
transtulit in latimum). But what Cassiodorius says about its 
style favours the reference to the work of Hegesippus. For 
although Rufinus also wrote in good Latin, the expression 
dictionis eximiae merita could only be correctly applied to the 
work of Hegesippus written in the Sallustian style. If the 
latter be intended, then these two results would follow from 
the words of Cassiodorius: 1. That this work was anonymous, 
for Cassiodorius knew only of conjectures as to its author. 
2. That the literal translation was not yet in existence in 
the time of Cassiodorius; for had it been so he would not have 
been silent regarding it, and have mentioned only the free 
rendering, since he distinctly states that care had already 
been taken to translate the Wars of the Jews into Latin. 
Before this question can be decided with certainty, it would 
be necessary to inquire whether the older Latin writers down 
to the ninth century, from which the oldest manuscripts of 
Rufinus are dated, make use of the Wars of the Jews in the 
form of the so-called Rufinus or in that of the so-called Hege- 
sippus translation. That the literal translation was the work 
of Rufinus is in any case highly improbable, since in the cata- 
logue of Rufinus’ translations by Gennadius, De viris dllustr., 
no translation of Josephus is mentioned. 

The free Latin rendering of the Wars of the Jews in the 
- various editions bears the name of Egesippus or Hegesippus. 
This is certainly only a corruption of Josephus: in Greek, 
"Téonrog, "Idonrms, “Iwormmos ; in Latin, Josepus, J oseppus, 
Josippus. The name “Egesippus” is not found in the 
manuscripts of Josephus earlier than the ninth century. In 
the earliest references the work is quoted simply under the 
name of Josephus ; as, for example, in Eucherius in the fifth 
century, and now in Widukind, the historian of the Saxons. in 
the tenth century. Also in the oldest manuscripts, an Ambros 
stanus of the seventh and eighth centuries and a Cassellan of 
the eighth and ninth centuries, only J oseppus Josephus is 
named in the inscriptions on the columns as the author. In 
addition, at an early date the names of Ambrosius and 
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Hegesippus were given. In the somewhat more recent part 
of the cod. Ambrosvanus, eighth and ninth centuries, the inscrip- 
tion of the first book runs: “Josippi,” corrected by a later hand 
into “ Lgesippi,” “liber primus explicit.” Incipit secundus. 
Ambrosius epi de grego transtulit in latinum. A codex Bernens 
of the ninth century names Hegesippus, a Palat.- Vatican of the 
ninth and tenth centuries names Ambrose ; yet more modern 
manuscripts sometimes the one and sometimes the other. 
An interesting passage is brought forward by Traube in the 
Rhein. Musewm, xxxix. 1884, p. 477, in a letter of the Spaniard 
Alvarus of the ninth century, in which he says to an opponent : 
scito quia nihil tibi ex Egesippr posui verbis, sed ex Sosippi vestri 
doctorts, where he refers to a passage in the work ascribed to 
our Hegesippus! He knew the work therefore only under the 
name of Josephus, but his opponent had known it under the 
name of Hegesippus.—In this state of matters the idea of an 
Ambrosian authorship need not be seriously entertained. It is 
a mere conjecture, which has been suggested simply from the 
circumstance that Ambrose, as well as Jerome and Rufinus, 
acted a leading part in transmitting Greek theological litera- 
ture to the West. The work certainly had its origin in the 
days of the great bishop of Milan, the second half of the fourth 
century, but was produced most probably not by him, as the 
thorough investigations of Vogel in his De Hegesippo, 1881, 
tend to show.—The text of Josephus is there treated with 
great freedom,—in many places abbreviated, in many places 
expanded. The seven books of Josephus are compressed into 
five-—The first edition appeared in Paris 1510. The work 
has been often since reprinted. The best edition is: Hege- 
sippus qui dicitur sive Hgesippus de bello Judaico ope codtets 
Cassellani recognitus, ed. Weber, opus morte Webert interruptum 
absolvit Caesar, Marburg 1864.—Compare generally : Gronovii © 
Observatorum in scriptoribus ecclesiasticis Monobiblos, 1651, 
capp. 1, 6, 11, 16, 21, 24—Oudin, De seript. eccl. ii. 1722, col. 
1026-1031.—Fabricius, Biblioth. lat. mediae et infimae aetatis 
iii. 1735, pp. 582-584.—Teuffel, History of Roman Lnterature, 
§ 433. 5-6.—Mayor, Bibliographical Clue to Latin Literature, 
1875, p. 179.—Vogel, De Hegesippo qui dicitur Josephi inter- 
prete, Erlangen 1881. Also: ‘Opodrqres Sallustianae (in Acta 
seminarii philolog. Erlangensis, i. 1878)—Also in Zeitschrift 
fiir die oesterreich Gymnas. 1883, pp. 241-249.—Lipsius, Due 
apokryphen Apostelgeschichten wnd Apostellegenden, ii. 1, 1887, 
pp. 194-200.—Ronsch, Die lexikalischen Eigenthiimlichkeiten 
der Latinitiit des sogen. Hegesippus (Romanische Forschungen, 
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Bd. i. 1883, pp. 256-321)—Also: Ein friihes Citat aus dem 
lat. Hegesippus (Zeitschrift fiir Wissensch. Theol. 1883, pp. 
239-241).—Traube, Zum latein. Josephus (Rhein. Museum, 
Bd. xxxix. 1884, p. 477 f.). 

The Latin translation of the works of Josephus was first 
printed by John Schiissler in Augsburg in 1470. From that 
time down to the appearance of the first Greek edition, the 
number of printed editions of the Latin rendering was very 
great; the last with which I am acquainted was issued in 1617. 
The Latin translations which after that date for the most part 
accompanied the Greek original, are modern productions; only 
the edition of Bernard, which was never carried to completion, 
gives the old Latin version. The best edition of the old Latin 
version is that of Basel 1524. The later ones are in various 
places corrected after the Greek text. More particulars about 
the character of this translation and its editions are given in 
the prolegomena of Ittig, Havercamp, and Niese, and in Fiirst, 
Biblioth. Jud. ii. 118 ff—A manuscript of the Latin translation 
of the Antiquities vi.—x. (with blanks), of importance owing 
to its age, the sixth and seventh centuries, and its material, 
papyrus, has been found in the Ambrosiana in Milan. On it 
see Muratori, Antiquitates Italicae, iii. 919 ff.; Reifferscheid, 
Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie, philos.-hist. Ki. Bd. 
Ixvii. 1871, pp. 510-512. Niese, Josepha opp. i. p. xxviii. 

A Syriac translation of the sixth book of the Wars of the 
Jews is contained in the great Peschito manuscript of the 
Ambrosiana in Milan, and is there given as the Fifth Book of 
Maccabees, It has been published in a complete. form, with 
notes by Ceriani, in the Translatio Syra Pescitto Veteris Testa- 
menti, 2 vols, Milan 1876-1883.— Compare Kottek, Das 
sechste Buch des Bellum Judaicum, nach der von Ceriani 
photolithographisch edirten Peschitta-Handschrift tibersetet und 
kritisch bearbeitet, Berlin 1886. The view there maintained 
is that this Syriac translation was made, not from the Greek, 
but from the Aramaic original of Josephus. See the opposite 
view upheld in the Lit. Centralbl. 1886, pp. 881-884. 

On the free Hebrew rendering of Josephus known under the 
name of Josippon or Joseph son of Gorion, see below in the 
account of the rabbinical literature. 

On the manuseripts of the Greek text the Prolegomena of 
the earlier editions gave very insufficient information. The 
manuscript material was first examined in a thorough manner 
by Niese. But the Prolegomena that have up to this time 
been published with the first volume of his edition, 1887, only 
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undertake to deal with the manuscripts of the first ten books of 
the Antiquities. The following sketch of the most important 
manuscripts of the complete works has been most kindly handed 
over to me by Niese for publication at this place (compare also 
on his researches: Edersheim in Smith and Wace, Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, vol. iii. 1882, p. 450 ff.) :-— 

“The several works of Josephus were issued separately. The 
Antiquities also fell again into two divisions, each of which, in 
respect of its transmission, has a history of its own. 

“The numerous manuscripts of the Wars of the Jews fall 
into two principal classes. The most important representa- 
tives of the first are the Parisinus gr. 1425, the Ambrosianus 
D. super. 50, both from the eleventh century, and Marcianus 
383, from the twelfth century. The second class has three 
different types. As representative of the first type may be 
mentioned the Vatican 148, the Palatino-Vatican 284, and 
the Lipsiensis. To the second type belongs the Laurent. plut. 
69, cod. 19; and to the third, the Urbinas n. 84. All these 
manuscripts, the most perfect specimens of the several kinds, 
belong to the eleventh century, only the Palatino-Vatican to 
the twelfth. Of the two classes the first named is the better. 
Besides the Greek text there is also the old Latin version com- 
monly ascribed to Rufinus, which is at least a pre-Cassiodorian 
translation, belonging exclusively to neither of these two 
classes, but attaching itself in many passages to the superior 
class. Also the still older free Latin rendering of Ambrose, 
the so-called Hegesippus version, comes under consideration for 
the purposes of criticism and history of the text. 

“The manuscripts of books i—x. of the Antiquities also fall 
into two classes: the first and better, extant in two specimens, 
the Parisin. 1421 and the Bodleianus miscell. gr. 186; and the 
second, which embraces all the other manuscripts, of which we . 
may mention the Marcianus gr. 381, Vindobon. hist. gr. 2, 
Parisin. 1419, and Laurent. plut. 69, cod. 20. 

“Less directly marked are the distinctions of classes in the 
second division of the Antiquities, books xi—xx., together with 
the Life. The oldest and best of the manuscripts is the 
Palatino-Vatican n. 14, of the tenth century, in which indeed 
the last three books, xviii—xx., are wanting, while the Life is 
still preserved. Next to it come the Ambrosianus F. 128 sup., 
of the eleventh century, the Lawrent. plut. 69, cod. 10, of the 
fifteenth century, the Laurent. plut. 69, cod. 20, and the Leidensis 
F.13. The last two named have only books xi—xv. In these 
manuscripts the documentary sources in book xiv. 10 are per- 
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fectly preserved. The rest, among which the Vatican 147 may 
be specially mentioned, want these either wholly or in part. 

“For the history of the transmission of the Antiquities, an 
Epitome, extant in several manuscripts, and made use of by 
Zonaras, is of importance. It may have been drawn up some- 
where in the ninth or tenth century. For the first edition it 
follows the inferior class of texts, and for the second it assumes 
a middle position—The Antiqucties, too, were translated into 
Latin on the suggestion of Cassiodorius. The text lying at the 
basis of this translation was for the first division a representative 
of the inferior class; but in the second division it rests some- 
times upon this manuscript, sometimes upon that. The Life is 
to be found neither in the Zpitome nor in the translation. 

“Finally, of the Books against Apion, there is only one 
Greek manuscript that comes into consideration, the Lawrenti- 
anus plut. 69, cod. 22, of the eleventh century. Besides this, the 
Cassiodorian Latin translation, which appears in a fragmentary 
form in all printed copies, is of very great critical value. Of 
special value, too, are the quotations of Eusebius, which restore 
to us several isolated passages of this important work.” 


EDITIONS AND LITERATURE. 


The first edition of the Greek text of the works of Josephus 
were published by Frobenius and Episcopius at Basel in 1544, 
under the direction of Arnold Peraxylus Arlen.—It was 
followed by the Genevan editions of 1611 and 1634.— At 
Leipzig, in 1691, the title falsely bearing the name Coloniae, 
appeared the edition of Ittig with learned Prolegomena.—An 
edition by Bernard, Antiquitatwm Jud. libri quatuor priores 
et pars magna quinti, De bello Jud. liber primus et pars secundi, 
Oxoniae 1700, which made use of a new collection of manu- 
scripts, and was accompanied by a rich exegetical apparatus, 
was never completed. — Hudson was the first to issue an 
improved text of the whole works according to the manu- 
scripts, 2 vols. fol., Oxonii 1720.—Havercamp issued a repertory 
of everything that had previously been discovered, and also 
new collections, but not an improved text, in 2 vols. fol., 
Amsterdam, Leyden, Utrecht, 1726. The editions of Oberthiir, 
in 3 vols. Lips. 1782-1785, and Richter, 6 vols., Lips. 1826— 
1827, follow closely that of Havercamp.—Dindorf in his 
edition, 2 vols., Paris 1845-1847, here and there amended the 
text from materials supplied by Havercamp.—Bekker in his 
edition, in 6 vols., Lips. 1855-1856, followed Dindorf.—In none 
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of these editions, not even in those of Hudson and Havercamp, 
is the manuscript apparatus presented with anything like 
completeness. None of the editors above named since Haver- 
camp gave themselves any concern with the manuscripts. 
Only for the Bellum Judaicum Cardwell issued a separate 
edition of a creditable kind, for which he had examined at 
least a portion of the better manuscripts: Flaviz Josephi De 
bello Judaico libri septem, ed. Cardwell, 2 vols., Oxonii 1837. 
—A comprehensive collection of all the better manuscripts was 
first undertaken quite recently by Niese. Of his critical 
edition, which gives a thorough reconstruction of the text of 
Josephus on the basis of the manuscripts, two volumes have up 
to this time appeared, containing the first ten books of the 
Antiquities: Flavia Josephi opera edidit et apparatu eritico 
instruct Bened. Niese, vols. i. ii., Berol. 1887, 1885. He has 
also issued a smaller edition of the text only, without the 
critical apparatus: Flavia Josephi opera recognovit B. Niese, 
vols. i. ii., Berol. 1888. The Zi/e appeared in a separate edition 
by Henke, Brunswick 1786.— Compare generally on the 
- editions: Fabricius, Biblioth. Graec., ed. Harles, v. 31 ff. Fiirst, 
Biblioth. Judaica, ii. 117 f. Graesse, Trésor de livres rares et 
précieux, ii. 1862, pp. 480-484. 

On Textual Criticism: Ernesti, Observationes sphilologico- 
eriticae in Aristophanis nubes et Flav. Josephi antiqu. Jud., 
Lips. 1795.—Holwerda, Hmendationum Flavianarum specimen, 
Gorinchemi 1847. Also: Observationes criticae in Flavit 
Josephi Antiquitatum Judaicarum librum XVIII. (Mnemosyne, 
1853, pp. 111-141).— Bekker, Varianten zum Josephus, in 
Monatsberichte der Berlin. Akad. 1860, pp. 224—230.—Wester- 
mann, Lxcerptorum ex bibliothecae Paulinae Lipsiensis libris 
manu scriptis pars altera, Lips. 1866.—Wollenberg, Recensentur 
LXXVII. loci ex Flavii Josephi scriptis excerpti qui ex conlec- . 
taneis Constantini Augusti Porphyrogenetae wep) dperig nal xanias 
in codice Petresciano extant, Berlin 1871.— Dindorf, Ueber 
Josephos und dessen Sprache (Neue Jahrbb. fiir Philol. und 
Padag. Ba. 99, 1869, pp. 821-847).—Naber, Observations criticae 
in Flavium Josephum, in Mnemosyne, xiii. 1885, pp. 263-284, 
352-399. 

Translations. On the older translations, see what has been 
said above. More recent Latin translations are given in the 
editions of Hudson, Havercamp, Oberthiir, and Dindorf—An 
English translation of the whole works of Josephus was made 
by Whiston, Professor of Mathematics in the University of 
Cambridge, and published by him in 1737. Though by no 
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means invariably correct in its rendering, nor in any sense a 
critical work, its serviceableness and general popularity are 
shown by the numerous editions through which it has passed. 
An admirable translation of the Wars of the Jews has been 
made by Traill, The Jewish War of Flavius Josephus, a new 
translation by R. Traill, edited by Isaac Taylor, London 1862. 
Before the publication of the Greek editions a German transla- 
tion from the Latin was made by Caspar Hedio, Strassburg 1531 ; 
then revised by the same after the Greek text, Strassburg 1561. 
On other German translations of the sixteenth to eighteenth 
centuries, see Fabricius, Biblioth. Graec., ed. Harles, v. 31, 38, | 
48; Fiirst, Biblioth. Judaica, ii. 121-123. There need here 
only be mentioned the translations of the whole works by 
Ott, Ziirich 1736; Cotta, Tiibingen 1736; Demme, Josephus’ 
Werke, tibers. von Cotta und Gfroerer; das Ganze von newem 
nach dem Girvechischen bearbertet, etc., durch C. R. Demme, 7th 
ed., Philadelphia 1868-1869. The translation of the Antiquities 
by Martin, 2 vols. Cologne 1852-1853, 2nd ed. by Kaulen, 
1883; of the 11th and 12th books of the Antiquities by 
Horschetzky, Prague 1826; of the 13th book of the Antiquities 
by the same translator in 1843; of the Jewish War by Friese, 
2 vols., Altona 1804-1805 ; by Gfroerer, 2 vols., Stuttgart 1836; 
and by Paret, 6 vols., Stuttgart 1855. Translations of the 
Life by Eckhardt, Leipzig 1782; by Friese, Altona 1806; by 
M. J. in the Library of Greek and Roman writers on Judaism 
and the Jews, vol. 11, Leipzig 1867. Of the Treatise against 
Apion by Frankel in the Monatsschrift fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. 
des Judenthums, 1851-1852, with some abbreviation ; by Paret, 
Stuttgart 1856 ; and by M. J. in Library of Greek and Roman 
writers on Judaism and the Jews, vol. ii. 1867. On other trans- 
lations into English, French, Italian, etc., see Fabricius, Bidlio- 
theca Graec., ed. Harles, v. 30 ff; Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica, 
ii, 123-127. 

General Literature on Josephus (the earlier literature given 
in Fabricius: Bibliotheca Graec., ed. Harles, v. 49-56; Fiirst, 
Bibliotheca Judaica, ii. 12'7-132).—Vossius, De historicis Graecis 
(ed. 1, 1624), ii. 8, ed. Westermann, 1838, pp. 238-243.—Haver- 
camp’s edition, il. 2, p. 57 ff—Ceillier, Aistoire générale des 
auteurs sacrés et eccléstastiques, i., Paris 1729, pp. 552-580.— 
Cave, Seriptorum ecclesiasticorum historia literaria, i., Oxonii 
1740, pp. 32-36.—Meusel, Bibliotheca historica, i. 2, 1784, pp. 
209-236.—Oberthiir in Fabricius, Bibliotheca graeca, ed. Harles, 
t. v. 1796, pp. 1-64.—Jost, Geschichte der Israeliten, ii. 1821, 
Anhang, pp. 55-73.— Scholl, Geschichte der griech. Literatur, 
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ii. 1830, pp. 383-389. — Lewitz, Quaestionum Flavianarum 
specimen, Regiom. Pr. 1835. By the same, De Flavii Josephi 
fide atque auctoritate, Konigsberg 1857.—Hoévell, Flavit Josephi 
vita ; quatenus per vitae opportunitates ad conscribendam 
Iustoriam atque antiquitatem Hebraicam idoneus fuit? etc., 
Traj. ad Rh. 1835.—Chasles, De l’autorité historique de Flavius- 
Josephe, Paris 1841.— Egger, Hxamen critique des historiens 
anciens de la vie et du régne d Auguste, Paris 1844, pp. 189-209. 
—Bahr, art. “Josephus” in Pauly’s Real-Encyclop. der class. Alter- 
thumswissensch. ii. 1846, pp. 242-244——Creuzer, Josephus und 
seine griechischen und hellenistischen Fiihrer (Theol. Stud. und 
Krit. 1853, pp. 45-86). — Reuss, Geschichte der heil. Schriften 
A. T's, 1881, § 15.—Paret, art. “ Josephus” in Herzog, Real- 
Encyclop, 1 Aufl. Bd. vii. 1857, pp. 24-29. — Farrar, article 
“ Josephus” in Kitto, Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature—On 
relation of St. Peter to Josephus: Farrar in Hxpositor, second 
series, vol. iii. p. 403 ff; E. A. Abbott in Zzpositor for 
January 1882; Salmon, Introduction to the New Testament, 
London 1885, pp. 638-649.—Kdersheim, article on “ Josephus” 
in Smith and Wace, Dictionary of Christian Biography, ii. 441— 
460.—Terwogt, Het leven van den joodschen geschiedschryver 
Flavius Josephus, Utrecht 1863.—Hausrath, Meutestamentliche 
Zeitgeschichte, 2 ed., iv. 56-74. Also: Ueber den jiidischen 
Geschichtschreiber und Staatsmann Flav. Josephus (Sybel’s 
Mistor. Zeitschr. Bd. xii. 1864, pp. 285-314).—Ewald, History of 
Israel, vol. vii. 492 ff., viii. 68—75.— Baerwald, Josephus in 
Galiliéa, sein Verhdiltniss zu den Parteven insbesondere zu Sustus 
von Tiberias und Agrippa IT., Breslau 1877. 

On the theological and philosophical standpoint of Josephus: 
Bretschneider, Capita theologiae Judacorwm dogmaticae e Flavin 
Josephi scriptis collecta, Viteb. 1812.— Gfroerer, Philo, ii. pp. 
356-367.—Dahne, Jiid.-alex. Religionsphilosophie, i. 240-245. 
—Lutterbeck, Die neutestamentlichen Lehrbegriffe, i. 1852, pp. 
410-412.— Gerlach, Die Weissagwngen des A. T’s in den 
Schriften des Fl. Josephus, 1863, pp. 6-19.—Poznanski, Ueber 
die religionsphilosophischen Anschawungen des Flavius Josephus, 
Breslau 1887.—Lewinsky, Beitrdge zur Kenntniss der religions- 
philosophischen Anschauungen des Flavius Josephus, Breslau 
1887.—Drummond, Philo-Judaeus: or the Jewish-Alexandrian 
Philosophy in its Development and Completion, 2 vols., London 1888. 

On the Old Testament Canon that lay before Josephus (especi- 
ally in regard to the Treatise against Apion, i. 8), compare the 
Introductions to the Old Testament of Hivernick, Keil, vol. ii. 
pp. 138-140; De Wette, Bleek, ii. 307—-309.—Robertson Smith 
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The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, Edin. 1881, pp. 149 £., 
408.—Ewald, History of Israel, viii. 337 ff., 346, 361.—Dillmann 
(Jahrob. fiir deutsche Theologie, 1858). — Strack, art. “Kanon 
des Alten Testam.,” in Herzog, 2 Aufl. Bd. vii. 1880.—Treuen- 
fels in Fiirst’s Literaturblatt des Orients, x. 1849, xi. 1850.— 
Derenbourg, Histoire de la Palestine, pp. 478-480. 

On the use of the original Hebrew text and the Septuagint : 
Carpzov, Critica sacra, Lips. 1748, pp. 945-954. — Gesenius, 
Geschichte der hebr. Sprache und Schrift, 1815, pp. 80-82.— 
Spittler, De usw versionis Alexandrinae apud Josephum, Gotting. 
1779.—Scharfenberg, De Josephi et versionis Alewandrinae con- 
sensu, Lips. 1780.—Bloch, Die Quellen des Flavius Josephus, 
1879, pp. 8-22. — Siegfried, Die hebrdischen Worterklérungen 
des Josephus (in Stade’s Zeitschrift fiir die alttestam. Wissenseh. 
1883, pp. 32-35),—A list of the Hebrew etymologies of Josephus 
is also given in Vallarsi’s edition of Jerome, iii. 745-752. 

On the treatment of the biblical history of Josephus: Eder- 
sheim in article “Josephus” in Smith and Wace, Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, iii. pp. 454-457.—Zunz, Die gottesdienst- 
lichen Vortrdge der Juden, p. 120.— Hartmann, Die enge 
Verbindung des A. T.’s mit dem Neuen, 1831, pp. 464-514.— 
Burger, Lssar sur usage que Fl. Joséphe a fart des livres canon- 
iques de l A. T., Strasburg 1836.—Gerlach, Die Weissagungen 
des A. T. in den Schriften des Fl. Josephus, 1863.—Duschak, 
Josephus Flavius und die Tradition, Wien 1864, — Plaut, 
Flavius Josephus und die Bibel, Berlin 1867.—Tachauer, Das 
Verhdliniss des Fl. Josephus zur Bibel und zur Tradition, 
Erlangen 1871.—Bloch, Die Quellen des Fl. Josephus, 1879, pp. 
23--53.—Ranke, Weltgeschichte, iii. 2, pp. 12-41, 1883.— Olitzki, 
Flavius Josephus und die Halacha, 1 Thi. 1885.—Griinbaum, 
Die Priestergesetze ber Flavius Josephus, 18877. 

On the chronology of Josephus, especially for the earlier 
periods: Brinch, Chronologiae et historiae Fl. Josephi examen 
Hafniae 1701 (also in Havercamp’s Josephus, ii. 2, 287-304),— 
Spanheim in Havercamp’s Josephus, ii. 2, 407 f.—Carpzov, 
Critica sacrae, pp. 954-957.—Junker, Ueber die Chronologie des 
Flavius Josephus, Conitz 1848. — The Journal of Sacred 
Interature, vol. v. 1850, pp. 60-81. — Journal of Sacred 
Interature and Biblical Record, vol. vii. 1858, pp. 178-181. 
Ewald, History of Israel, ii. p. 371.—Niebuhr, Gesch. Assurs 
und Babel’s, 1857, pp. 105-109, 347-360.—Kuenen, De staam- 
boom van den masoretischen tekst des O. Testaments (Verslagen 
en Mededeelingen der koninkl. Akademie van Wetenschuppen, 
Afdeeling Letterkunde, Tweede reeks, deel iii. 1873, pp. 289-339 ; 
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on Josephus, p. 321 ff.).—Destinon, Die Chronologie des Josephus, 
Kiel 1880, 

On the sources of the second half of the Antiquities: Nuss- 
baum, Observationes in Flavii SJosephi Antiquitates, lib. xii. 3— 
xiii. 14, Dissertat. inaugur. 18'75.— Bloch, Die Quellen des 
Flavius Josephus in seiner Archacologie, Leipzig 1879.—Des- 
tinon, Die Quellen des Flavius Josephus in der Jiid. Archaeologie, 
Buch xii—xvii. = Jiid. Krieg, Buch i., Kiel 1882.—Schemann, 
De Quellen des Flavius Josephus in der jiidischen Archaeologie, 
Buch xviii._xx. = Polemos i, cap. vii.—xiv., 3 Dissert. 1887. 

On the communicated State Papers, especially of times of 
Caesar and Augustus: Gronovius, Decreta Romana et Asiatica 
pro Judaeis, etc., Lugd. Bat. 1712—Krebs, Decreta Romanorwm 
pro Judaes facta e Josepho collecta et commentario illustrata, 
Lips. 1768.—Egger, Examen critique des historiens anciens de la 
vie et du réeyne d’ Auguste, 1844, pp. 193-200. By the same: 
Htudes historiques sur les tractés publics, 1866, p. 163 ffi— 
Bonnetty, Annales de philosophie chrétienne, ix., 5 série—Men- 
delssohn, Senati consulta Romanorum quae sunt in Josephi 
Antiquitatibus (Acta Societatis philol., Lips. ed. Ritschelius, v. 
1875, pp. 87-288).—Niese, Bemerkungen tiber die Urkunden bei 
Josephus Archaeologie, B. xiii. xiv. xvi, in Hermes, xi. 1876, 
pp. 466-488.—See reply to Niese by Mendelssohn, Rhein. 
Museum, Neue Folge, Bd. xxxii. 1877, pp. 249-258.— Wieseler, 
Einige Bemerkungen zw den romischen Urkunden bei Josephus 
Ant. 12. 10, 14. 8, 14. 10, in Theol. Stud. und Kritiken, 
1877, pp. 281-298.—Rosenthal, Die Erldsse Cisars und die 
Senatsconsulte im Josephus Alterth. xiv. 10, in Monatsschrift fiir 
Gesch. und Wassensch. des Judenthums, 1879, pp. 176-183, 
216-228, 300-322. 

For the literature on the so-called witness to Christ in 
Antiquities, xviii. 3. 3, which, as a rule, also deals with 
Josephus more generally, see below at § 17. 

On the geographical views of Josephus: Robinson, Biblical 
Researches in Palestine, vol. i. pp. 408-415, and elsewhere 
throughout the work.—Raumer, Paldstina, 4th ed. 1860, pp. 
466-471.—Bergeren, Flavius Josephus der Fiihrer wnd Irre- 
fiihrer der Pilger im alten und neuen Jerusalem, Leipzig 1854. 
Arnold, Die Bibel, Josephus und Jerusalem ; Sammlung und 
Beleuchtung aller Stellen der Bibel wnd des Josephus, welche auf 
die Topographie Jerusalem’s Beaug nehmen, 2 Abth., Halle 1865- 
1866.—For the explanation and criticism of the geographical 
statements: Boettger, Topographisch-historisches Lexicon zw den 
Schriften des Flavvus Josephus, Leipzig 1879, 
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For the illustration of the Treatise against Apion: Cruice, De 
Flavii Josephi in auctoribus contra Apionem afferendis fide et 
auctoritate, Paris 1844.—Creuzer, Theol. Stud. und Krit. 1853, 
p. 64 ffi—Kellner, De fragmentis Manethonianis quae apud 
Josephum contra Apionem, i. 14 et i. 26 sunt, Marburgi 1859.— 
Zipser, Des Flavius Josephus Werk,“ Ueber das hohe Alter des 
jiidischen Volkes gegen Apion,” nach hebréischen Originalquellen 
erléutert, Vienna 1871.—J. G. Miiller, Des Flavius Josephus 
Schrift gegen den Apion, Text wnd Erklérung, Basel 1877. 


D.—GREEK AND ROMAN WRITERS. 


We are not required here to take into consideration all the 
Greek and Roman writers who may have made any sort of 
contribution to our history, but only those who have contributed 
something of considerable and permanent value. The Greek 
and Roman historians whose works are still preserved, afford 
us only a few notices in regard to the special history of the 
Jewish people. Of much greater importance are the hints 
respecting the general characteristics of Judaism which we 
gather from contemporary authors, especially from satirists 
like Horace and Juvenal. But of yet higher value are the 
statements made by those historians who give special con- 
sideration to the history of Syria during the reign of the 
Seleucidae and the Roman period. For the history of Pales- 
tine during our period is most intimately linked with the 
general history of Syria. The historians who treat of the 
history of that country are therefore to be ranked among the 
authorities for our history. The most important of these are 
the following :1— 


1 Modern editions of the original texts of the authors here named are 
issued in the collections of Didot in Paris and of Teubner in Leipzig. 
—Bibliographical lists of editions and literature regarding each are 
given by Engelmann, Bibliotheca scriptorum classicorum, 8th ed. by 
Preuss, 2 vols. 1880-1882.—A good estimate of these writers will be 
found under their several names in Nicolai, Griechische Literaturgeschichte, 
3 vols. 1873-1878, and Teuffel, History of Roman Literature, 2 vols. 
London. | 
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1. Greek Writers. 


1. Potysius of Megalopolis in Arcadia. He was one of 
the thousand distinguished Achaeans who in’ s.c. 167, under 
suspicion of being ill - affected toward Rome, were trans- 
ported to Rome, and were detained there, or at least in Italy, 
for seventeen years. During his long residence in Rome, the 
conviction gained possession of him that there was a divine 
reason and need-be for the sovereignty of the Romans. He 
gave expression to this idea in his great historical work, which 
in forty books described the gradual upbuilding of the Roman 
Empire and universal supremacy from B.C. 220 to B.c. 146. 
Of these only the first five books are preserved in a com- 
plete form; of the rest we have only fragments, more or less 
extensive, contained for the most part in the collection of 
excerpts by Constantinus Porphyrogennetus. For the purposes 
of our history, only the best fifteen books, xxvi—xl., come into 
consideration. In book xxvi. c. 10, Polybius enters first upon 
the history of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

2. Dioporus. This historian was born at Agyrium in Sicily, 
hence called Siculus, and lived during the reigns of Caesar and 
Augustus. He wrote a large universal history of all times and 
peoples, which he entitled Bs8roOj«n. It consisted of forty 
books, covered a period of eleven hundred years, and reached 
down to the conquest of Gaul and Britain by Caesar. Of this 
work there still remain books i—v., giving the early history 
of Egypt and Ethiopia, of the Assyrians and the other peoples 
of the East, as well as the Greeks; books xi—xx., from the 
beginning of the second Persian war, B.c. 480, down to the 
history of the successors of Alexander the Great, B.c, 302; 
of the other books we have only fragments, for the most part 
preserved in the collection of excerpts by Constantinus Porphy- 
rogennetus. Some of these fragments have been brought to 
light only in recent publications by Mai, Miiller, and Feder.— 
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For our purpose only the fragment from book xxix. 32, given in 
Miiller, Fragmenta histor. graecor. ii., comes into consideration, 
where for the first time mention is made of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

3. Srraso of Amasia in Pontus lived from about B.c. 60 
to A.D. 20; but we cannot precisely determine the date either 
of his birth or of his death. Of his works we possess only 
the Tewypadixd, in seventeen books, written toward the end 
of his life, well known as a principal source of information 
in regard to ancient geography. Among the numerous his- 
torical notices interspersed in this great work, we meet with 
many which are of importance for the history of Syria. In 
his description of Palestine, xvi. 2. 25—46, Strabo has used, 
besides other authorities, one which treated of the state of 
affairs during the ante-Pompeian age, for he speaks of Gaza, 
which was destroyed by Alexander Jannaeus, as pévovoa 
Eonpos (xvi. 2. 30), without mentioning that it had been re- 
built by Gabinius ; see Div. ii. vol. i, p. 70. Also, according 
to the authority used by him, the forcible Judaizing of Joppa 
and Gazara (Gadara) are fresh in the memory (xvi. 2. 28-29). 
These statements were perhaps derived from Posidonius, from 
whom Strabo here frequently quotes. 

4, PLUTARCH was born about A.D. 50 at Chaeronea in 
Boeotia. Trajan bestowed on him consular rank, and Hadrian 
appointed him Procurator of Greece. We also know that in 
his native city he filled the office of Archon, and repeatedly 
presided at the festival of the Pythian Apollo. He died 
about A.D. 120.—Of his works we have to do with the 
Biographies, Bio. mapadAnror, of distinguished men of Greece 
and Rome, of whom generally two, the one a Greek, the other 
a Roman, are placed alongside of one another. Somewhere 
about fifty of these are preserved, among which those of 
Crassus, Pompey, Caesar, Brutus, and Antony are of special 
interest in connection with our history. 

5. Applan, Of Appian’s life very little is known. He 
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says of himself at the conclusion of his historical work :2 
“T am Appian of Alexandria, who attained to the highest 
position of honour in my own land, and as a jurist con- 
ducted processes at Rome before the justiciary courts of 
the emperor, until the members of court deemed me fit to 
be made their procurator.” From various passages in his 
works, it appears that he lived under Trajan, Hadrian, and 
Antoninus Pius. ' The composition of his historical work 
falls in the time of Antoninus Pius, about av. 150. It 
treats of the history of Rome, in twenty-four books. Instead 
of the synchronistic method, Appian chose to follow rather 
the ethnographic, “because he wished to give the history of 
events in each separate country in an unbroken narrative 
down to the time of its union with Rome. Thus he gives 
also the history of Rome in a series of special histories of 
the various lands and people that had been combined with 
the Roman Empire, describing in detail the history of each 
from the period of its first contact with Rome down to the 
time of its absorption into the empire, and then sketching in 
a brief style the incidents of more recent times” (Bahr in 
Pauly’s Real-Hncyclop.). Of the twenty-four books, the fol- 
lowing are extant :—Of books i—v. and ix., only fragments, 
but. in a complete form; book vi. “I@npixy (scil. iaropia), 
vii. “AvviBaixn, viii. AiBuen Kal Kapyndovnn, xi. Supvaxy 
car IIap@uxn (of which the part on the Parthian history is 
lost), xii. Mi@pidarevos, xiii—xvii. "Eupvdva (that is, the Civil 
War), xxiii. Jaxcen or IXdvpixyn. The extant five books on 
the Civil War, xiii—xvii., are usually cited as Appian. Cw. 1. 
ii. iii, iv. v.; the other books being named according to their 
contents as Libyca (or Punica), Syriaca, etc. 

6. Dio CassIus, or, more correctly, Cassius Dio, was born 
at Nicaea in Bithynia about ap. 155. He spent the period 

2’ Anmiavos Arskavdpsus, tc rh wpara yxov tv rH woerpldi, nal Oinass ty 
Pope ovveeryopevocs tml rav Baoirtwr, mexps we oa emsrpomevery Helwan. 
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of his public life in Rome, and occupied successively the 
positions of aedile, quaestor, praetor, and, about a.D. 221, 
Consul. He administered the province of Africa as Pro- 
consul, In a.p. 229 he retired from official life. We have 
no information at all regarding his later days or about the 
date of his death——His great work on Roman history was 
most probably composed about AD. 211-222, but it was 
continued by him down to a.p. 229. It ‘consisted of eighty 
books, and comprised the whole Roman history from the 
arrival of Aeneas at Latium down to the year 229 after 
Christ. The following portions are still preserved :—Of the 
first thirty-four books only short fragments; more considerable 
pieces of books xxxv. and xxxvi.; books xxxvii—liv. inclusive 
are complete, treating of the wars of Lucullus and Pompey 
with Mithridates, down to the death of Agrippa in B.c. 12, 
of books lv.—lx. inclusive, we have considerable portions ; 
but of the rest, books lxi—lxxx., we have only an epitome 
made by Xiphilinus in the eleventh century; while for the 
first thirty-four books we have not even this. 


2. Latin Writers. 


1. CIcERO was born on 3rd January B.c. 106, at Arpinum, 
and died on 7th December B.0. 43, a victim of the proscrip- 
tions of Antony and Octavian. Cicero’s Orations and Epistles 
are generally recognised as a main source of information on 
the history of his times, and especially on the history of 
Syria during the years B.c. 57-43. 

2. Livy was born at Patavium (Padua) in Bc. 59, and 
died in the same place a.p. 17. His great historical work 
treated of the history of Rome from the founding of the city 
down to the death of Drusus, in 142 books. Of these, only 
thirty-five have been preserved, namely, the first, third, fourth 
decade, and the first half of the fifth. For the purpose of our 
history only the first half of the fifth decade comes into con- 
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sideration. It comprises books xli.—xlv., dealing with the period 
B.c. 178-167. The summary of contents of the books that are 
lost, relating to more recent times, is still of some value to us. 

3. MONUMENTUM ANCYRANUM. Augustus at his death left 
behind him, besides other writings, a review of the most im- 
portant incidents in his reign, recorded on tablets of brass, 
and intended to be set up before his Mausoleum (Suetonius, 
Aug. 101: indicem rerum a se gestarum, quem vellet incidi in 
aeneis tabulus, quae ante Mausoleum statuerentur), This review 
has come down to us almost complete in consequence of its 
having been engraved, according to the Latin text, and in a 
Greek translation, on the marble walls of the temple of 
Augustus at Ancyra in Galatia. What is there wanting in 
the Latin text is so far supplied by the fragments of the Greek 
translation that only unimportant blanks remain. Another copy 
of the Greek text is found in a temple at Apollonia in Pisidia, 
whereof also extracts are still preserved.—This comprehensive 
documentary memorial is, together with the histories of Dio — 
Cassius and Suetonius, our chief authority for the reign of 
Augustus—The most recent and most correct editions are: 
1. Perrot, Hzploration archéologique de la Galatie et de la 
Bithynie, ete., 1862-1872, pl. 25-29; 2. Corpus Inscript. 
Lat. iii. 1873, pp. 769-799, 1054, 1064; 3. Bergk, Augusti 
rerum a se gestarwm indicem, ed. 1873; 4. Mommsen, Res 
gestae dim Augusti, ex monumentis Ancyrano et Apollomenst 
aterum edidit ; accedunt tabulae undecim, Berol. 1883, with a 
thoroughly comprehensive and informing commentary. 

4, Tacitus was born about a.D. 55, and was praetor in A.D. 
88, and Consul in A.D. 98. The date of his death is unknown. 
He seems to have been still alive at the beginning of the reign 
of Hadrian, and may therefore have died somewhere about A.D. 
120.—Of his historical works, the Annals, which in sixteen or 
eighteen books—their exact number is not certainly known— 
treated of the times of Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, 
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that is, of the period from AD. 14 to AD. 68, are admittedly 
the most important original authority for the history of these 
times, and so, too, for the history of Syria. They are arranged 
annalistically, so that they afford a sure determination of the 
chronology. A great piece is wanting in the middle. There 
are extant: books i-iv. complete, v. and vi. partly, and 
xi—xvi. defective at the beginning and the end. The por- 
tions preserved embrace the period of Tiberius, the second 
half of the reign of Claudius and that of Nero, with the ex- — 
ception of its close——Of his other great work, the History, 
which consisted of twelve or fourteen books, dealing with the 
reigns of Galba, Otho, Vitellius, Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian, 
that is, from a.D. 68 to AD. 96, only a fragment remains, 
books i—iv. and a part of book v., treating of a.p. 68—70. 
Of special interest for us is Book v. 1-13, where Tacitus, by 
means of a few graphic strokes, gives a sketch of the history 
of the Jewish people down to the war with Titus. 

5. SuEToNIus. In regard to his life-course, we know that 
his youth synchronizes with the reign of Domitian, a.p. 81-96 ; 
that he had the rank of tribune conferred upon him during 
the reign of Trajan, aD. 98-117; and that under Hadrian, 
A.D. 117-138, he was made magister epistolarum, but after- 
wards received his dismissal from that emperor. Among his 
writings only the Vitae XII. Imperatorum come into con- 
sideration in connection with our history. The twelve Im- 
peratores are: Caesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, 
Nero, Galba, Otho, Vitellius, Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian. 

6. Trocus PoMPEIUS (JUSTINUS) wrote under Augustus a 
universal history from Ninus down to his own times, in forty- 
four books, with special reference to the history of Macedonia 
and the Diadochen dynasty, full of material, carefully com- 
piled and resting on good Greek authorities.—The work itself 
is lost. Only the lists of contents or prologi of the forty- 
four books are preserved, and an epitome which a certain 
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Justinus, probably in the age of the Antonines, drew up. 
Even this short epitome is itself so full of material, that it 
forms for us an important source of information regarding 
the Seleucid period. 


EH.—TuHE RABBINICAL LITERATURE, 


Compare specially: Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der 
Juden, 1832.—¥For the bibliography : Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebraea, 
4 vols. 1715-1733.—Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica, 3 vols. 1849- 
1863.—Steinschneider, Catalogus librorwm hebraeorum in Biblio- 
theca Bodleiana, Berol. 1852-1860.—Zedner, Catalogue of the 
Hebrew Books wn the Inbrary of the British Museum, London 
1867.—Strack, Bibliographischer Abriss der neuhebr. Litteratur, 
in Lehrb. der neuhebr. Sprache und Litt., by Siegfried and Strack, 
1884, p. 93 ff. 

By “Rabbinical Literature ” we understand that literature 
which has grown up out of the professional labours of the 
Rabbis or scribes. These labours consisted, not indeed exclu- 
sively, but mainly, in learned discussions and criticism of the 
Scriptures. Of such productions we have two different classes. 
On the one hand, some have discussed the law hypercritically 
in the jurist style; on the other hand, some have expanded 
and developed the sacred history and religious and ethical 
views by means of learned combinations. The productions of 
the first sort constitute the Halacha, or the traditional law; 
the productions of the second kind form the Haggada, or the 
legends, embracing religious and moral contents, For further 
information about both, see § 25, IIT. 

The Halacha and Hagegada were transmitted for the first 
hundred years by oral tradition only. In the Halacha strict 
adherence to literal accuracy in the transmission was insisted 
upon; whereas in the Haggada, greater freedom was given to 
subjective opinion and imagination. The final fixing of both in 
numerous and comprehensive literary works makes up what we 
style the Rabbinical Literature. The origin of this literature 
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dates almost without exception from the earliest years of the 
period immediately after that treated in our history. Only 
the Haggadic treatment of Genesis, which is known under 
the name of the Book of Jubilees, belongs to our period; as 
do also the earliest, but no longer extant, contributions to the 
Halacha. But almost the whole of the rabbinical literature 
_ that has been preserved reaches no farther back than the last 
decade of the second century after Christ. It is nevertheless 
an invaluable source for the times of Christ, for the fountain - 
of the there fixed traditions is to be sought away back, not 
merely in the times of Christ, but in yet earlier periods. 

The Halacha has been written down partly in close connec- 
tion with the Scripture text, therefore in the form of com- 
mentaries upon Scripture, partly in systematic order, grouping 
the materials under various headings according to the subjects 
dealt with. The works belonging to the latter class very soon 
obtained the pre-eminence. They embrace—1. The Mishna ; 
2. The Tosephta ; 3. The Jerusalem Talmud; 4. The Baby- 
lonian Talmud. They may be comprehended under the general 
designation of Talmudical Literature. In all of them Haggada 
is mixed up with Halacha; this blending being most conspicuous 
in the Babylonian Talmud, and least discernible in the Mishna. 

The Haggada makes its appearance mainly in the form of 
commentaries on the Scripture text. The Halachic, as well 
as the Haggadic commentaries, may be comprehended under 
the general name of Midrashim. 

The traditional conception of the Scripture text is given 
expression to in the Aramaic translations or the Targums. 
They too, therefore, are to be mentioned here, although in the 
form in which they have come down to us they are probably 
to be dated about one hundred years after the time of Christ. 

Finally, as the residuum of historical tradition, we must 
refer to still other historical works which make reference tc 
the period of which we treat, 
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I. Toe TALMUDICAL LITERATURE. 
1. The Mishna. 


The word "Wi (stat. construct. Nv, varied: from TW", stat. 
construct. NW) has generally been rendered by the Church 
Fathers by devtépwous.' This is correct, inasmuch as the verb 
mW, according to its root significance, means Sevrepody, to 
repeat.? But in later usage “ to repeat ” came to be equiva- 
lent to “the teaching or learning of the oral law,’ traditiones 
docere or discere. For the mode of imparting such instruction 
was by the teacher dictating the matter again and again to the 
pupils, or even by the pupils themselves being made to repeat 
it over and over again.” Hence 72¥, which properly means 


1 A rich collection of patristic passages is given by Hody, De bibliorum 
textibus originalibus, etc. 1705, pp. 238-240.—I select the following:—Jerome, 
Epist. 121 ad Algasiam, quaest. x.: “1 would fail to tell of the multitude 
of the traditions of the Pharisees which are now called devrepdcess, and 
which are silly fables. For indeed the size of my book forbids ; and so 
many are vile, that I would blush to quote them.”—The same in Epist. 18 
ad Damasum, c. 20: “ But lest we should seem to omit any of those which 
the Jews call devrepacess, in which they treat of all kinds of knowledge,” etc. 
—In his Comm. on Isa. viii. : “Shammai, therefore, and Hillel, of whom the 
former is a quibbling, and the latter a profane interpreter of traditions and 
Sevrepmoess, make void the precepts of their own law.”—In Comm. on Isa. 
lix.: “despising the law of God, and following traditions of men, which 
they call devrepacesc.”—In his Comm. on Ezek. xxxvi.: “ For we expect the 
heavenly Jerusalem gemmed and golden, not according to Jewish fables, 
which they call devrepacess.”—In Comm. on Hos. iii. : “Loving traditions 
of men and dreams of devrepdocis."—In his Comm. on Matt. xxii. 23: 
Pharisaet traditionwm et observationum, quas illi devrepacess vocant, justitram 
praeferebant.—For passages from Epiphanius, see under, note 24.—In the 
Constitutiones A postol. i. 6, ii, 5, vi. 22, the ritual part of the Mosaic law is 
called devrépwors, in contradistinction to the true yégos, or moral law. 

The teachers of the devrepioesg were called devrepurai, Euseb. Praep. 
evangel. xi. 5. 3, xii. 1. 4. Jerome on Isa iii, 10, and on Hab. The 
Audivi Liddae quendam de Hebraeis, qui sapiens apud illos et devreparns 
vocabatur, narrantem hujusmods fabulam. 

2 Soin the biblical Hebrew. Compare also Sanhedrin xi. 2, meaning 
to do something over again. 

8 my, to teach, eg. Taanith iv. 4; nw yenn’ ‘1 mn 72, “thus was 
R. Joshua wont to teach.” Compare Jerome, Epist. 121 ad Algasiam, 
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“repetition,” came to be regarded as signifying the doctrine of 
the law, and even the doctrine of the oral law as distinguished 
from the written Thora.‘ 

The work specially designated by the name Mishna is the 
oldest codification of the traditional Jewish law that has come 
down to us. The material is here arranged according to its 
contents, distributed into six groups (87D), containing alto- 
gether sixty tracts (NiIMIB2, sing. N3D>). In our printed 
editions, by subdivision their number is increased to sixty- 
three.” Each tract, again, is divided into chapters (O°P78); 
each chapter into paragraphs (NW). The chapter division 
is very old ; but the position and numbering of paragraphs is 
modern, and in the printed editions vary very considerably 
from those of the manuscripts—The language of the Mishna 
is Hebrew ; its contents, as we might expect, almost purely 
Halachic. Only two tracts, Aboth and Middoth, are Hag- 


quaest. x.: “ When on certain days they expound their traditions to their 
disciples, they are wont to say of cool devrepaorv, that is, the wise teach 
traditions.” In the sense of “ to learn,” e.g. Aboth iii. 7: “ Whoever goes 
on the way and repeats (m3)¥) and interrupts his repetitions (pyppn) 
nw), and says, How beautiful is this tree, how beautiful is this field, 
Scripture regards him as one who has forfeited his life.”—Aboth ii. 4: 
“Say not, When I have time I will learn (mw): for perhaps thou wilt 
have no time.” 

* Sometimes, as in the passage Aboth iii. 7, quoted in the previous note, 
mow may be translated “repetition ;” sometimes by “ instruction,” as in 
Aboth iii. 8: “ Whoever forgets a part of his lesson on the law (nx 495 
yw), is regarded by Scripture as,” etc. But, as a rule, it simply means 
the traditional doctrine of the law, especially in distinction from the 
written text, s1ppo, Kidduschin i. 10; Aboth v.21. In cases where later 
scholars teach differently from earlier ones, the earlier doctrine is called 
ABW) MWD, Kethuboth v.3; Nasir vi.1; Gittin v. 6; Sanhedrin ili, 4 ; 
Edugoth vii. 2. The Mishna is distinguished from the Halacha by pre- 
senting the legal tradition as the subject of instruction rather than as a 
judicial code. 

5 According to the original ordinance preserved, for example, in the 
cod. de Rossi 138, Baba kamma, Baba mexia, and Baba bathra form together 
only one tract, and also the Sanhedrin and Makkoth only one. Compare 
also Strack in Herzog’s Real-Enecyclop. 2 Aufl. xviii. 300 f, 
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gadic ; and besides, Haggadic elements, to a small extent, are 
found in the conclusion of the tracts, or in the explanation of 
particular Halachas.° 

The names and contents of the sixty-three tracts are as 
follows :’— 


First Seder, 071 'b, 


1. Berachoth, M373, on formulae of blessings and prayers. 

2. Pea, 188, on the corners of fields which in harvest must 
be left unreaped for the poor; and generally on the 
right of the poor in the produce of the soil, according 
to Lev. xix. 9, 10, xxiii. 22; Deut. xxiv. 19-22. 

3. Demat, ‘824, on the treatment of the fruit, especially about 
anything where it is doubtful whether it ought to be 
tithed or not. 

4, Kilajim, DYNDD, on the illegal mixing of what is hetero. 
geneous in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and in 
clothing, according to Lev. xix. 19; Deut, xxii. 9-11. 

5. Shebiith, YI, on the Sabbatical year. 

6. Terwmoth, nion, on the dues of the priests. 

7. Maaseroth, ninvyd, on the tithes of the Levites. 

8. Maaser sheni, ‘3% "Wy, on secondary tithes, which are 
taken after the payment of the first tithes, and must, 
according to Deut. xiv. 22 ff, be paid at Jerusalem. 

9. Challa, nbn, on the dough offerings, a 1-24th of the baking ~ 
for home use, and 1-48th of the baking for sale, which, 
according to Num. xv. 17 ff, is to be given to the 
priests. 


6 Compare Zunz, Die gottesdienstl. Vortrdge der Juden, p. 86 ff. A general 
sketch of the Haggadas in the Mishna is given in Pinner’s translation in 
German of the tract Berachoth, Introduction. 

7 A more detailed list of contents is given by Pressel in Herzog, 1st ed. xv. 
620-639, and also by Strack in Herzog, 2nd ed. xviii. 305-328.—The list of 
contents given above is mainly derived from “ the explanatory list” given 
in Delitzsch’s Commentary on the Epistle to he Romans (1870), pp. 118-118. 
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10. 


Wile 


bt. 


12. 


1. 


2. 
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Orla, ny, on the prohibition against using the fruits of 
newly - planted trees during the first three years, 
according to Lev. xix. 23-25. 

Bikkurim, 123, on the presenting of the firstlings of the 
produce of the ground. 


Second Seder, pid 'd, 


. Shadbath, nav, on the Sabbath festival. 
. Erubin, PRY, on the binding together of separate localities 


for the purpose of freer movement on the Sabbath. 
Pesachim, 0°08, on the Passover festival. 
Shekalim, D°pe, on the half-shekel tax, Ex. xxx. 11 ff.; 
Matt. xvii. 24. 


. Yoma, 8, on the “day,” that is, the great day of 


atonement. 


. Sukka, 13D, on the Feast of Tabernacles. 


Beza, 183, or Yom tob, rip oi, whether one may eat an 
egg laid on a feast day, and generally on the observ- 
ance of feast and Sabbath days. 


. Rosh Hashana, 72973 WS, on the New Year festival. 


TT 


. Taanith, YA, on the days of fasting and mourning. 


Megilla, nb, on the reading of the “ roll,” that is, of the 
book of Esther, and generally on the Feast of Purim. 

Moed katan, tO? 7¥i2, on the feast days intervening be- 
tween the first and last feast days of the great 
festivals. 

Chagiga, 1230, on the duty of appearing at Jerusalem to 
offer at the three great festivals. 


Third Seder, 0% 'p, 


Jebamoth, Ni22, on levirate marriage with the brother-in- 
law, according to Deut. xxv. 5-10. - 
Kethuboth, miana, on marriage contracts, 
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3. Nedarim, 83, on vows, especially with reference to their 
validity in the case of women, according to Lev. xxvii. 
and Num. xxx. 

4, Nasir, 3, on the Nazarite vow, according to Num. vi. 
and xxx. 

5. Sota, NMID, on proceeding against one suspected of adul- 
tery, according to Num. v. 11-31. 

6. Guttin, M3, on writings of divorcement (3), and what gives 
legal claim to the obtaining of a divorce. 

7. Kiddushin, ?@3?, on betrothal. 


Fourth Seder, P13 'D, 


1. Baba kamma, 8S? 833, “the first gate,” the first division 
of the threefold treatise on injuries, treating of the 
legal damages due for various kinds of injuries done 
by one to another. 

Baba mezia, SYS 813, “the middle gate,” treats of com- 
plaints and claims, especially between masters and 
slaves, employers and employed, borrowers and 
lenders. 

. Baba bathra, 812 813, “the last gate,” on the municipal 
regulations most influential upon the development of 
social life. 

4, Sanhedrin, ?11920, on the Sanhedrim and the criminal’ 


bS 


Os 


Cees 


law. ; 
. Makkoth, M32, on punishment by flogging. 
. Shebuoth, niysa, on oaths and offences against sanctity. 
7. Edujoth, nity, “ witnesses,” contains controverted proposi- 
tions from all departments ; the traditional validity is 
“witnessed to” by celebrated authorities.’ 


5 
6 


8 The name of this tract, according to Levy, Neuhebraisch. Worterbuch, 
iii, 620, ought to be given as Hdiyoth; and Strack in Herzog’s Real- 
Encyclopaedie, xviii, 319, has been induced to accede to this demand, 
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8. Aboda sara, MN AWAY, on idolatry and generally on 
heathenism. 

9, Aboth, M38, or Pirke Aboth, Mi38 ‘PIB, a collection of 
sentences from the most famous scribes, dating from 
somewhere about B.C. 200 to ap. 200. 

10. Horayoth, min, decisions on unintentional offences 
caused by erroneous decisions of the Sanhedrim, and 
on unintentional offences of the high priests and 
princes. 


Fifth Seder, Dw ‘D, 


1. Sebachim, ON, on sacrifices. 

2. Menachoth, ninw>, on meat-offerings. 

3. Chullin, pin, on the right method of slaying animals not 
to be offered, and on the eating thereof. 

4. Bechoroth, ni\23, on the sanctifying of the first-born among 
men and cattle. 

5. Arachin, P3y, “ treasures,” treating, according to Lev. xxvii, 
of the redemption of persons and things which had 
been devoted to the service of the sanctuary, or had 
so devoted themselves. 

6. Temura, 74H, on the exchanging of things devoted to 
God, Lev. xxvii. 10. 

7. Kerithoth, 1iN"3, on the penalty of extermination, or 
rather what those have to do who have uninten- 


But the solitary example on which Levy relies, namely, malkiyoth, is not 
in point, since even in that instance the correct rendering would be 
malkuyoth. So also for chanuth we have rhanuscript authority in its 
plural form of chanuyoth, e.g. cod. de Rosst 188 has in Aboda sara i. 4 and 
Tohoroth vi. 3, nY\3N. 

9 No tract of the Mishna has been so often printed and translated as 
this. Some of the more recent editions are mentioned in Div. ii. vol. iii, 
p. 30. In addition, compare Eighteen Treatises from the Mishna, by 
Raphall and de Sola, giving translations of Berachoth, Kilajim, Shebiith, 
Erubin, Pesachim, Yoma, Sukka, Yom Tob, Rosh Hashana, etc., Londop 
1845, 


10. 
aay 


10. 


Ek: 


12. 
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tionally broken a command which involves the penalty 
of utter destruction. 


. Meila, 1, on the embezzlement of things devoted to 


God, Num. v. 6-8. 


. Tamid, Vn, of daily morning and evening sacrifices, and 


generally of the daily temple service. 
Middoth, Ni, of the size and arrangements of the temple. 
Kinnim, ™3?, of the offerings of doves by the poor, 
according to Lev. v. 1-10 and xii. 8. 


Siath Seder, nine 'd, 


. Kelim, 3, on household furniture and its purifying. 
. Ohaloth, Tien, on the defilement of tents and houses, 


specially by the dead, according to Num. xix. 


. Negaim, d'Y33, on leprosy. 
. Para, 1B, on the red heifer, that is, on atonement for 


tr? 


pollution. contracted from the dead, according to 
Num. xix. 


. Tohoroth, N50, of the lesser kinds of defilements. 


Tote 


. Mikwaoth, isypP, of the water fitted for bathing and 


washing. 


. Widda, 173, of the defilement peculiar to the female sex. 
. Machshirin, 2, properly “ making fit,” treating of the 


liquids which, falling upon fruits, render or do not 
render them impure, according to Lev. xi. 34, 38. 


. Sabim, 0°31, on the running of ulcers and bloody issues. 


Tebul yom, d\° mab, treats of the defilement which is 
removed by bathing, but requires isolation until the 
going down of the sun. 

Yadayim, ®°?, on the pollution and the cleansing, washing 
of the hands. 

Ukein, YP, on the defilement of fruits through their 
stalks and rinds or husks. . 
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Tolerably sure results in regard to the age and origin of 
this work may also be gained from certain indications given 
in the text itself In innumerable instances, where the 
opinions of scholars on particular points of law are divergent, 
not only is the view of the majority given, but the views of 
the dissenting scholar or scholars, with the distinct mention 
of the names. In this way somewhere about 150 authorities 
are quoted in the Mishna ; the most, indeed, only very seldom, 
but some almost through all the tracts. The most frequently 
cited authorities are the following : °— 


First Generation, from about A.D. 70 to a.v. 100. 





Rabban™ Jochanan ben Sakkai, 23 times.—R. Zadoc or 
Zadduc.'"—-R. Chananya, president of the priests, oman 330, 
12 times—R. Elieser ben Jacob.7® 


Second Generation, from about A.D. 100 to av. 130. 


A, Older Group: Rabban Gamaliel II, 84 times.—R. 
Joshua [ben Chananya],* 146 times—R. Elieser [ben Hyr- 
canos], 324 times——R. Eleasar ben Asarya, 38 times—R. 
Dosa ben Archinos, 19 times.—R. Eleasar, son of R. Zadduc.! 

B. Younger Group: R. Ishmael, 71 times.—R. Akiba [ben 


1° Since the editions vacillate here and there as to the name, I may say 
that the numbers given by me are taken from the so-called Jost edition of 
the Mishna, Berlin 1832-1834. 

11 On the title Rabban, see Div. ii. vol. i. p. 315. The simple letter R 
signifies Rabbi. 

12 The name Rabbi Zadoc, or properly Zadduc, occurs sixteen times. 
But probably an older and a younger scholar have the same name. 

1° The name R. Elieser ben Jacob occurs forty times. Probably here 
also two bearers of the same name are to be distinguished. 

14 Those patronymics which are, as a rule, not given in the Mishna, 
are enclosed above in brackets, - 

15 With reference to this name, the same may be said as about R. 
Zaddue. 
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Joseph], 278 times.—R. Tarphon, 51 times—R. Jochanan 
ben Nuri, 38 times.—R. Simon ben Asai, or simply Ben Asai, 
in the one form 4, in the other 21 times.—R. Jochanan 
ben Beroka, 11 times—R. Jose the Galilean, 26 times— 
R. Simon ben Nannos, or simply Ben Nannos, in each of 
these forms 5 times. — Abba Saul, 20 times. —R. Judah 
ben Bethera, 16 times. 


Third Generation, from about A.D. 130 to av. 160. 


R. Judah [ben Llai, or more correctly Elai], 609 times— 
R. Jose [ben Chalephta], 335 times.—R. Meir, 331 times— 
R. Simon [ben Jochai], 325 times. — Rabban Simon ben 
Gamaliel II, 103 times. —R. Nehemiah, 19 times. — R. 
Chananya ben Antigonos, 13 times, 


Fourth Generation, from about AD. 160 to A.D. 200. 


Rabbi [z.c. R. Juda ha-Nasi or ha-kadosh], 37 times.—R. 
Jose, son of R. Judah [ben Elai], 14 times. 

The chronology which has been here adopted, while in its 
leading outlines perfectly certain, cannot be vouched for in 
every individual case. The fact that the men enumerated 
in the same generation were really contemporary with one 
another, is evidenced by the circumstance of their being 
more or less frequently referred to in the Mishna as disputing 
with one another. Thus, for example, we find Rabban 
Gamaliel II., R. Joshua, R. Elieser, and R. Akiba frequently 
engaged together in conversation and discussion, and that, 
indeed, with such indications as show that R. Akiba was a 
younger contemporary of the three previously named.” So, 
too, we often find disputing with one another, R. Judah, R. 


16 For the documents, see Diy. ii. vol. i. pp. 351-379, § 25, notes 199 
and 207. 
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Jose, R. Meir, and R. Simon, And in a similar way in 
respect to other scholars mentioned here, it can be determined 
with more or less certainty to which of the four generations 
each belonged.—But further, also, the succession of the 
generations can be ascertained by similar statements in the 
Mishna. R. Joshua and R. Elieser were pupils of Rabban 
Jochanan ben Sakkai;” also, R. Akiba is so described.™ 
The men of the third generation, too, are linked on with 
the men of the second by personal relationships, etc.°— 
Finally, we are furnished with various outstanding points 
for the sure determination of an absolutely correct chronology. 
Rabban Jochanan ben Sakkai is said to have made various 
arrangements “after the temple had been destroyed ;”” he 
was therefore alive immediately after that event. With 
this also agrees the statement that Akiba, who was about a 
generation younger, was a contemporary of Barcochba and a 
martyr during the war of Hadrian. In a like manner we 
may deal with the rest.” 

Our statistics, then, have thus proved that the Mishn¢ 


17 Aboth ii. 8. Compare Edujoth viii. 7. Yadayim iv. 3 at the end. 

18 Sota v. 2. 

19 R. Jose passes a judgment in presence of R. Akiba (Terwmoth iv. 
13).—R. Judah was still a hearer of R. Tarphon (Nedarim vi. 6).—R. 
Simon takes part in a disputation with R. Akiba (Machschirin vi. 8).—R. 
Jose, Judah, and Simon tell about the views of R. Elieser and R. Joshua 
(Kertthoth iv. 2, 3). 

20 Sukka iii. 12. Rosh hashana iv. 1, 3, 4. Menachoth x. 5. 

21 Documentary evidence for all the above statements is much too 
voluminous to be given here. In single cases where the Mishna gives no 
decision, the sources that follow, Tosephta and Talmud, are drawn upon. 
On the men of the first and second generations more particulars are to be 
found in Div. ii. vol. i. pp. 366-379. On the third and fourth generations, 
compare literature given in Div. ii. vol. i. p. 351, especially the articles 
in Hamburger’s Real-Hncyclopaedie fiir Bibel und Talmud, pt. ii.; also 
Strack in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopaedie, xviii. 346-350.—I may mention 
that I have intentionally characterized the two groups of the second 
generation, not as two generations, because they are more closely con- 
nected with one another than either is with the first or with the third 
generation, 
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must have been collected and edited toward the end of the 
second century after Christ, for in a later composition it 
might be expected that more recent authorities would have 
been employed. In fact, the composition of the work has 
been ascribed to R. Judah ha-Nasi, or ha-kadosh, called also 
simply Rabbi, who lived at the end of the second century 
after Christ.” But our statistics teach us something more 
even than this. It is clear that a couple of thousand of 
statements about the views of particular scholars could not 
have been transmitted by oral traditions. If in a work issued 
toward the end of the second century, by various scholars of 
earlier generations, even a couple of hundred particular 
decisions were communicated (by R. Judah ben Elai over six 
hundred !), there must have been written sources at their 
command. But the result of our statistics makes it probable 
that the final redaction had been preceded by two earlier 
summaries of written documents, one from the age of the 
second generation, and one from the time of the third genera- 
tion. Certain phenomena in the text of the Mishna itself 
favour this theory,” as well as some rather obscure and 


22 Compare on him: Bodek, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus als Zettgenosse 
und Freund des Rabbi Jehuda ha-Nasi; also under title: Rdmische Kaiser 
in judischen Quellen, Thi. i. 1868.—Gelbhaus, Rabbi Jehuda Hanassi und 
die Redaction des Mischna, Vienna 1880. Compare here: Strack, Theolog. 
Literaturzeitung, 1881, 52 ff—Hamburger, Real-Hncyclopaedie fiir Babel und 
Talmud, Abth. ii. pp. 440-450 (art. Jehuda der Fiirst)—Some more 
literature in Strack, Herzog, xviii. 349.—On the period and the date of the 
death of R. Judah ha-Nasi, long discussions have been carried on between 
Rapoport and Jost. See Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica, ii. 48, and the com- 
plete report in Bodek, pp. 11-64; also Jost, Gesch. des Judenthums und 
seiner Secten, ii. 118 ff—Rapoport takes a.D. 192 as the year of his death ; 
Jost, A.D. 219-220. The grounds for either are not very certain, but Rapo- 
port’s view seems more probable, though his statements about a friendly 
intercourse between Marcus Aurelius and Judah are very problematical. 

28 Kelim, fin. “R. Jose said: Happy thou Kelim (n*52 7 wx), to 
begin with pollution and end with poverty.” It then appears that a 
redaction of the tract Kelim appeared in the times of R. Jose [ben Cha- 
lephta].—On various stages in the fixing of the tradition, whether oral or 
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doubtful traditions The opinion, still firmly maintained by 
many Jewish scholars, that written documents are not to be 
found before the time of Judah ha-Nasi, indeed not even in 
his days, is based upon the assumed prohibition of a written 
record of the Halacha, of which, however, the age and range of 
application are extremely uncertain.”—At any rate this much 
is beyond dispute, that in the Mishna the Jewish law is codified 
in that form which it retained in the schools of Palestine 
from the end of the first to the end of the second century 
after Christ. 
2. Tosephta. 


The Mishna of R. Judah ha-Nasi has generally received 
canonical rank, and has served as the basis for the further 


written, light is shed by such passages as treat of the meaning of proposi- 
tions laid down by older scholars, ¢.g. Ohaloth ii. 3 ; Tohoroth ix. 3. 

24 Epiphanius, Haer. 33.9: Ai yap reepuddcsis rav rpeoBurépwy devtepwacis 
mope trois "lovdaloss Agyouras. iol 0& ebros réoompes’ ula mev % sis dvomc 
Mavatws Depomévn® devtépa d€ 4 rod xarovmévov ‘“PaBGl ’AxiBe rpiry ’ Adda 
hrot lovda’ rerepry ray viav ’Acemaveiov. In almost the same language 
Epiphanius expresses himself in another passage, Haer. 15: Asurepaocss be 
weep avrois téooapes Hocw’ pole mtv ig dvome Mavotws rod wpoPyrov, devrépa 
d¢ sic rev Aidecxnrov avtrav ’AxiBaev otto xeArovmevov 4 BapaxiBav' rary 
d¢ sig rov Avdcty 9” Avvcey cov xael lovdev® érépx d€ cig rods viods ’Accemeavetov. 
Quite a wrong statement is made in a third passage, Haer. 42: wade . 
more OF N weepadoois airois yéryove TaY rpecBurépwv, xoel evpnosic Ort TOU 
piv AnBid werd ry éx BaBuavos éaretvodov, tov de “AxiBe xual mpd rav 
BaBuawvinay aixworwoiav, yeyévnrou, tav d¢ viav Accamavelov év xpdvors 
Anrs&avopov xei ’Avridxov.—By the “Deuteroses of Moses,” is meant 
Deuteronomy ; by the “Mishna of the Asmoneans,” most likely the 
ordinances of John Hyrcanus, who set aside the Pharisaic statutes, and 
so created a new system of law. A code of this Asmonean law is, it would 
seem, referred to in Megillath Taanith, § 10. Compare Derenbourg, 
Histoire de la Palestine, p. 108.—Mention is also made of a series of 
Halachoth by R. Akiba in Tosephta Sabim i., while by “the Mishna of 
Akiba” in Sanhedrin iii. 4, only his oral doctrine is to be understood. 
Compare on Akiba’s work as a redactor: Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen 
Vortrige der Juden, p. 46 ; Jost, Geschichte der Judenthums, ii. 112; Gratz, 
Geschichte der Juden, iv. 480 f. \ 

25 For more detailed information, see Strack in Herzog, Real-Encyclop. 
xviii, 331-337, According to Gritz, even in the fourth century the 
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development of the law Another collection that has come 
down to us, the so-called Tosephta, NMmaDIn, additamentum,* 
has not attained such a rank. The material here gathered 
together belongs essentially to the age of the Tannaites 
('83h in Aramaic, meaning Sevtepwrai, the scholars of the 
age of the Mishna). The arrangement is quite the same as 
that of the Mishna. Of the sixty-three tracts of the Mishna, 
only Aboth, Tamid, Middoth, and Kinnim are wanting in the 
Tosephta. The other fifty-nine tracts, not merely fifty-two, 
as Zunz in his Gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge affirms, have their 
exact parallels in the Tosephta. The two are therefore 
closely related. The precise nature of their relationship has 
not yet indeed been made sufficiently clear. But there are 
at least two points which may be stated with absolute 
certainty :—-1. That the Tosephta is laid out in accordance 
with the plan of the Mishna, and professes to be an expansion 
of it, as the name itself implies; and 2. That the redactors 


Mishna had not yet been committed to writing.—Frankel especially, in 
modern times, has insisted upon the assumption of written Mishna 
collections before that of R. Judah ha-Nasi. In his Hodegetica in 
Mischnam, 1859, he assigns a Mishna to R, Akiba and one to R. Meir. 
Compare further: Lewy, Ueber ewmge Fragmente aus der Mrschna des Abba 
Saul, Berlin 1876.—Derenbourg, Histovre de la Palestine, pp. 399-401.— 
Hoffmann, Di erste Mischna und die Controversen der Tannaim (Jahres- 
bericht des Rabbiner-Seminares in Berlin, 1882).—Lerner, Dve diltesten 
Mischna-Composiitonem (Mag. fiir die Wissensch. des Judenth. xiii. 1886).— 
Derenbourg sums up his opinion as follows (Revue des ctudes juives, vi. 
41): “It is well known that from the time of the destruction of the 
second temple down to the commencement of the third century of the 
Christian era, there have been different redactions of the Mishna. The 
first complete redaction seems to have been undertaken by R. Akiba 
before the war of Hadrian. Upon the reopening of the schools under the 
first Antonine, R. Meir resumed the same work, and then R. Judah the 
patriarch, descended from the famous family of Hillel, composed the 
code which has served as a basis for all subsequent rabbinical studies.” 

26 Not to be confounded with the Tosaphoth, the explanations of the 
Babylonian Talmud from the French rabbinical schools of the Middle 
Ages. See on these Tosaphists: Zunz, Zur Geschichte und Literatur, 
1845, p. 29 ff. 
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had at their command in carrying out their scheme sources 
which are older than our Mishna. Hence, on the one hand, 
in the Tosephta we have authorities cited which belong to 
the post-Mishna times; while, on the other hand, the 
Tosephta has not unfrequently retained the original and 
complete literal quotation where the Mishna has given only 
an abbreviated text.” The Haggada bulk much more largely 
in the Tosephta than in the Mishna, 


A complete separate edition of the Tosephta was issued for 
the first time quite recently by Zuckermandel, Tosephta nach 
den Erfurter und Wiener Handschriften mit Parallelstellen und 
Varianten, Pasewalk 1880. Supplement containing summary, 
register, and glossary, Treves 1882--1883.—On the Erfurt 
manuscript: Zuckermandel, Die Erfurter Handschrift der 
Tossefta, Berlin 1876; and Lagarde, Symmicta, i. 1877, pp. 
153-155.—Previous to this, leaving out of account separate 
editions of special portions, the Tosephta had appeared only 
in the editions of the Alfasii On these and on the separate 
editions of portions, see Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica, i. 34-36, 173; 
Steinschneider, Catalogus librorum hebr. in liblioth. Bodleiana, 
col. 647 sq., 1087 sqq.; Alter Zedner, Catalogue of the Hebrew 
Books in the Library of the British Museum, pp. 365 £., '757. 

A great part of the Tosephta, consisting of some thirty-one 
tracts, is translated into Latin in Ugolini Thesaurus antiqut- 
tatum sacrarum: in vol. xvii. Schabbath, Erubin, and Pesachim ; 
in vol. xviii. the other nine tracts of the second Seder; in vol. 
xix. the following eight tracts of the fifth Seder: Sebachim, Mena- 
choth, Chullin, Bechoroth, Temura, Meila, Kerithoth, Arachin ; 
in vol. xx. the whole of the eleven tracts of the first Seder. 

On the Tosephta generally, compare: Zunz, Die gottesdienst- 
lichen Vortréiige der Juden, 1832, pp. 50 f,87 £—Diinner, 
Dre Theorien iiber Wesen und Ursprung der Tosephta kritisch 
dargestellt, Amsterdam 1874.—Zuckermandel, Verhdltniss der 
Tosifta zur Mischna und der jerusalemischen Gemara zur 
babylonischen (Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte wnd Wissensch. 
des Judenthwms, 1874-1875). By the same, Zosifta-Variantem 


*7 From this Zuckermandel has wrongly concluded that the Tosephta 
preserved to us contains the original parts of the Palestinian Mishna 
which formed the text of the Jerusalem Gemara, while our Mishna has 
sprung up in the Babylonian Amora school as a new codex, partly 
abridged, partly amended, from the Tosephta, 
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(Monatsschrift, 1880-1881).—Schwarz, Die Tosifta des Tractates 
Sabbath in threm Verhiltnisse zur Mischna kritisch untersucht, 
Carlsruhe 1879. By the same, Die Tosifta des Tractates 
Erubin in threm Verhiltnisse zur Mischna kritisch untersucht, 
Carlsruhe 1882.—Hoffmann, Mischna und Tosefta (Magazin 
fiir die Wissenschaft des Judenthums, ix. 1882, pp. 153-163).— 
Hamburger, Real-Encyclopaedie fiir Bibel und Talmud, ii. 1225- 
1227, art. “ Tosephta.’—Briill, Begriff und Ursprung der Tosefta 
(Jubelschrift zum neunzigsten Geburtstag des Dr. L. Zunz, 
Berlin 1884, pp. 92-110)—Pick, Die Tosefta-Citate wnd der 
hebréische Text (Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentl. Wissensch. 
1886, pp. 23-29).—Strack in Herzog, Real-Encyclopaedie, xviii. 
p. 298 f. 


3. The Jerusalem Talmud. 


On the basis of the Mishna the juristic discussion was 
earried on with unwearied energy and zeal in the schools of 
Palestine, especially in that of Tiberias, during the third and 
fourth centuries. By means of the codification of the new 
material that was in this way gathered together, there sprang 
up in the fourth century after Christ the so-called Jerusalem, 
or more correctly, Palestinian, Talmud.” In it the text of 
the Mishna is taken statement after statement in regular 
succession, and is explained by a casuistical system of 
distinctions that becomes ever more and more subtle and 
over-refined, For the purpose of explanation not only are the 
opinions of the “ Amoreans,” the scholars of the post-Mishna 
age, drawn upon, but very frequently dogmatic utterances 
of the Mishna age. Such propositions as are borrowed from 
earlier times which have not been incorporated in the Mishna, 
are called Baraytha, 83, “eatranea,” scil. traditio. They are 


28 nbn means teaching, doctrine; eg. Sota v. 4-5, vi. 3. sbn, 
mriin, Pea i. 1; Kethuboth v. 6; Kerithoth vi. 9—The two component 
parts of the Talmud, the Mishna text lying at its basis and the explana- 
tory discussion, are distinguished as “Mishna” and “Gemara.” But this 
use of the words is unknown in Jewish antiquity. In the Talmud itself 
the so-called Gemara is always “Talmud.” See Strack in Herzog, Real- 
Encyclopaedie, xviii. 299. 
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quoted in the Talmud in Hebrew, whereas for the rest the 
language of the Talmud is Aramaic.—The date of the com- 
position of the Palestinian Talmud may be determined from 
the fact that, although indeed the Emperors Diocletian and 
Julian are mentioned, no Jewish authorities are referred to 
who can be assigned to a later period than the middle of the 
fourth century.”— Besides the Halacha, which forms its 
principal contents, we also meet in it with rich Haggadic 
material.*°°—Whether the Palestinian Talmud ever went over © 
the whole range of the Mishna is still a disputed point. Only 
its first four Seders, together with the tract Nidda, have been 
preserved to us, and the tracts Eduyoth and Aboth are 
wanting.” 


4. The Babylonian Talmud. 


The Mishna is said to have been brought to Babylon by 
Abba Areka, usually called Rab, a scholar of R. Judah.” 
In the schools of that place, too, it came to be used as the 
basis for continuous juristic discussion. The boundless 
accumulation of material here also led gradually to its codi- 
fication. This was in all probability undertaken in the fifth 
century after Christ, but was not brought to a conclusion 


29 See especially Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge, p. 52 f. The 
passages referring to Diocletian are also given in Lightfoot, Centuria 
chorogr. Matthaeo praemissa, c. 81 (Opp. ii. 28). 

50 The Haggadic passages are collected in the work Jephé mar’eh (mBS 


m7) of Samuel Japhe in the sixteenth century. See here: Wolf, 


Biblioth. hebr. i. 1104, iii, 1109, iv. 995. Fiirst, Biblioth. Judaica, ii. 9, 
96. Steinschneider, Catalog. col. 2427. Zedner, Catalogue of British 
Museum, p. 750 f. Strack in Herzog, Real-Encyclop. xviii. 364 f—A 
German translation of Haggadic passages is given by Wiinsche, Der 
jerusalemische Talmud in seinen haggadischen Bestandtheilen zum ersten 
Male in’s Deutsche tibertragen, Ziirich 1880, 

81 For traces of the existence of other portions, see Zunz, Die gottesdienst- 
lichen Vortrdge, p. 54. Strack in Herzog, Real-Encyclopaedie, xviii. 337 f. 

82 For an account of this scholar, see Miihlfelder, Rabh ein Lebensbild 
zur Geschichte des Talmud, Leipzig 1871. 
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before the sixth century.—In the Babylonian Talmud as well 
as in the Palestinian, the statements of older scholars were 
frequently given in the Hebrew language. The Talmud 
itself was written in the Aramaic dialect of Babylon.—The 
Haggada is here represented still more literally than in the 
Palestinian Talmud.*—The Babylonian Talmud, too, is in- 
complete. There are wanting: The whole of the first Seder 
with the exception of Berachoth ; Shekalim out of the second ; 
Eduyoth and Aboth from the fourth; Middoth and Kinnim 
and the half of Tamid from the fifth; and the whole of the 
sixth with the exception of Nidda. See Zunz, p. 54. It 
therefore embraces only 364 tracts, while in the Palestinian 
Talmud 39 tracts are dealt with. Nevertheless, the Baby- 
lonian Talmud is at least four times the size of the Palestinian, 
has been much more diligently studied in Europe since the 
Middle Ages, and stands in much higher repute than the other.” 


The literature of the Mishna and both Talmuds, their editions, 
translations, and commentaries, are carefully enumerated by 
Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebraica, ii. pp. 700-724, 882-913; iv. 321-327, 


38 See Zunz, p. 94.—The Haggada from the Babylonian Talmud is 
collected together in the work Hn Jacob (apy py) or Ln Israel (yy 


ON”) of Jacob Chabib, belonging to the fifteenth century. On this com- 


pare Wolf, Biblioth. Hebr. i. 590 f., iii. 456 f., iv. 866 f. Zunz, p. 94. Fiirst, 
Biblioth. Judarca, i. 151 f. Bicinsclincidany Catalog. col. 1196 ff. Zedner, 
Catalogue of Hebrew Books in British Museum, p. 746. Strack in Herzog, 
Real-Encyclopaedie, xviii. 364 f.—A German translation of the Haggada 
in the Babylonian Talmud is given by Wiinsche, Der babylonische Talmud 
in seinen haggadischen Bestandthetlen wortgetrew tibersetat und durch Noten 
orldutert, 3 parts, published in 1886, 1887, 1888. 

34 In reference to the mode of reference here adopted, it may be observed 
that the tracts of the Mishna are quoted according to chapters and 
Mishnas; those of the Palestinian Talmud either in the same way or 
according to the page number in the editions of Cracow; those of the 
Babylonian Talmud according to the page numbers, which are identical 
in all the editions. For example, M. Berachoth iv. 3, or simply Berachoth 
rv. 3, means therefore the Mishna ; jer. Berachoth iv. 3 refers to the Pales- 
tinian Talmud ; bab. Berachoth 28h, or simply Berachoth 280, indicates 
the Babylonian Talmud: 
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437-445,— Winer, Handbuch der theolog. Literatur, i. pp. 523- 
525.—Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica, ii. 40-49, 94-97, confines 
himself to the Mishna and Palestinian Talmud.—Neubauer, 
Catalogue of the Hebrew Manuscripts in the Bodleian Inbrary, 
Oxford 1886, nos. 393-407. — Schiller-Szinessy, Catalogue of 
the Hebrew Manuscripts preserved in the University Inbrary, 
Cambridge, vol. 1. pp. 1-12.— Zedner, Catalogue of Hebrew 
Books in the Library of the British Musewm, 1867, pp. 545- 
555, '739-751.—Raph. Rabbinovicz has written in Hebrew a 
critical review of all the complete and separate editions of the 
Babylonian Talmud since a.p. 1484, Munich 1877.—Strack in 
Herzog, Real-Encyclopaedie, xviii. 342 ff., 357-368.—We specify 
only the following :— 


EDITIONS AND TRANSLATIONS OF THE MISHNA. 


Mishna sive totius Hebraeorum juris, rituwm, antiquitatum ac leywm oralium 
systema cum clarissmorum Rabbinorwm Maimonidis et Bartenorae 
commentarvis integris, etc. Latinitate donavit ac notis illustravit Guil. 
Surenhusius. 6 vols. fol. Amsterdam 1698-1703. 

The Mishnah on which the Palestinian Talmud rests, edited from the unique 
manuscript preserved in the University Library of Cambridge, Add. 
470, 1, by W. H. Lowe. Cambridge 1883. An exact reproduction 
of a valuable Cambridge manuscript, which, however, is not 
“unique,” since there is certainly another of the same kind, the 
cod. de Rossi 138, at Parma, representing the same text in perhaps 
even a better form. : 

Exghteen Treatises from the Mishna. Translated by D. A. de Sola and 
M. J. Raphall. London 1843. 

2) Mw ID Nwy. 6 vols. Berlin 1832-1834. Issued by authority 
of the Society of Friends of the Thora and Science at Berlin, under 
the direction of J. M. Jost. The printed text with a German trans- 
lation in Hebrew writing and a short Hebrew commentary. 

Mischnajoth, Die sechs Ordnungen der Mischna. Hebrew printed text, 
German translation and exposition, by A. Sammter. Part I. giving 
the First Seder. Berlin 1887. If this edition be carried out to 
completion in accordance with the promise of its first part, it will 
be most worthy of recommendation for the use of the Christian 
theologian. The German translation follows closely that of Jost, but 
it is printed in German letters. ; 


Editions of the Hebrew texts, with short Hebrew commentaries, have in 
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all times been issued in large numbers. Of the more recent editions, 
we may name those of Sittenfeld in Berlin 1863, of Cohn in Berlin 
1876. 


EDITIONS AND TRANSLATIONS OF THE PALESTINIAN TALMUD. 


The editio princeps was issued by Bomberg in Venice in folio, without 
mention of the year; but this was, according to Wolf, Bibliotheca 
Hebraica, iv. 439, either a.p. 1523 or a.pD. 1524. 

Besides this other three complete editions have appeared : at Cracow A.D. 
1609, at Krotoschin a.D. 1866, and at Shitomir in 4 vols. fol. a.p. 1860- 
1867.—Several other editions have been projected, but were stopped 
after the appearance of one or more parts. See Strack in Herzog, 
Real-Eneyclop. xviii. 343. 

A Latin translation of a great part of the Palestinian Talmud, extending 
to nineteen tracts, appeared in Ugolini Thesaurus antiquitatum sacrar., 
namely, in vol. xvii. Pesachim; in vol. xviii. Shekalim, Joma, Sukka, 
Rosh hashana, Taanth, Megilla, Chagiga, Beza, Moed Katan; in 
vol. xx. Maaseroth, Challa, Orla, Bikkwrim ; in vol. xxv. Sanhedrin, 
Makkoth ; in vol. xxx. Kiddushin, Sota, Kethuboth. 

An English rendering of the French translation of Moses Schwab has 
been undertaken. The first volume, containing the tract Berachoth 
according to the Jerusalem Talmud, was issued in the end of 1885. 
The French translation began to appear at Paris in 1871; and up 
to this time ten volumes have been issued, containing thirty-three 
tracts. 

Wiwnscun, Der jerusalemische Talmud in seinen haggadischen Bestandtheilen 
tn’s Deutsche tibertragen, Ziirich 1880, gives only the Haggadic 
passages. 

ScHILLER-Szinussy, Occasional Notices of Hebrew Manuscripts; No. 1. 
Description of the Leyden Manuscript of the Palestinian Talmud. 
Cambridge 1878. 


EpITIonNS AND TRANSLATIONS OF THE BABYLONIAN TALMUD. 


The editio princeps was published by Bomberg at Venice in 12 vols. folio, 
A.D. 1520 ff. With this edition all subsequent issues agree exactly in 
the numbering of pages, 

Among later editions there is none that can be regarded as satisfactory 
on critical grounds. The prejudices of Christian editors led un- 
happily to the perverse corruption of the text. On this point, see 
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Neubauer, Catalogue of the Hebrew Manuscripts in the Bodleian Labrary, 
p- 1099. On the other hand, the persecutions to which the Jews 
were subjected occasioned such bitterness of feeling on their part 
that they forbade, under severest penalties, the printing in the Mishna 
or Gemara anything that had reference to Jesus of Nazareth. See 
circular to this effect printed by Leslie in his Short and Easy Method 
with the Jews. London 1812. 

The Fragment of the Talmud Babli Pesachim of the Ninth or Tenth Century, 
in’ the University Library, Cambridge, edited with notes and an 
autograph facsimile, by W. H. Lowe. Cambridge 1879. 

In Ucorrni’s Thesaurus antiquitatum sacrar., three tracts of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud are translated into Latin ; in vol. xix. Sebachim and 
Menachoth ; and in vol. xxv. Sanhedrin. 

Several single tracts have been translated into German: Berachoth, by 
Pinner, Berlin 1842; Aboda Sara or Idolatry, by F. Chr. Ewald, 
Niirnberg 1856 ; Baba Mexia, by Sammter, Berlin 1876 ; Taantth, by 
Straschun, Halle 1883 ; Megilla with Tosafat transl. into German, by 
Rawicz, Frankf. 1883 ; Rosch ha-Schanah, by Rawicz, Frankf. 1886 ; 
Rabbinowicz, Legislation civile dw Talmud, 5 vols. Paris 1877-1880, 
discusses passages on civil law from the various tracts of the 
Talmud. 

Wtwnscux, Der babylonische Talmud in seinen haggadischen Bestandthetlen 
wortgetreu tibersetzt, etc., 2 vols. 1886-1888, gives only the Haggadic 


passages. 
For Criticism of THe Text 


RaBsBinovicz, Variae lectiones in Mischnam et in Talmud Babyloniewm 
quum ex alits libris antiquissimis et scriptis et impressis tum e codice 
Monacensi praestantissimo collectae annotationibus instructae, written 
in Hebrew, not yet completed. Vols. i-xv. Munich 1867-1886. 

Lesrecat, Handschriften und erste Gesammtausgaben des Babylonischen 
Talmud, No. 1, Berlin 1862, deals only with the manuscripts. 


HELPS IN REGARD TO THE LANGUAGE. 


BuxtorF, Lexicon Chaldaicwm, Talmudicum et Rabbinicum. Basel 1640.— 
A reprint of this work has been issued by B. Fischer. Leipzig 
1874, 

Livy, Neuhebrdisches und Chaldéisches Worterbuch’ tiber die Talmudim und 
Midraschim, vol. i. 1876, N—}; vol. ii. 1879, n—S; vol. iii, 1883, 
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b—-y ; vol. iv. still incomplete.—Also : Chalddisches Worterbuch tiber 
die Targumim und einen grossen Theil des rabbinischen Schrifithums. 
2 vols. 1867-1868. 

Jastrow, A Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud Babli and Yérushalmi, 
and. the Midrashic Literature. Vol. i. London 1886. Containing 
96 pp. quarto, and reaching down to xp‘DDN. 

Hartmann, Thesauri linguae Hebraicae ¢ Mischna augendi particula, i. ii. 
iil. Rostock 1825-1826. A diligent collection of the non-biblical 
linguistic materials of the Mishna. 

GeiaER, Lehrbuch zur Sprache der Mischna. Breslau 1845. 

Dukes, Die Sprache der Mischna, lextkographisch und grammatisch betrachtet. 
Esslingen 1846. 

Wuiss, mawnan pws vawn, Studien dber die Sprache der Mischna, in 
Hebrew. Vienna 1867. 

Luzzatto, Grammatik der biblisch-chaldiérschen Sprache und des Idioms des 
Talmud Bibl. From the Italian by Kriiger. Breslau 1873. 

STRAcK and SIEGFRIED, Lehrbuch der neuhebréiischen Sprache und Literatur 
Carleruhe 1884. 


GENERAL LITERATURE ON THE MISHNA. 


The most complete and comprehensive treatises on the origin and cha- 
racter of the Mishna, are the three following works written in the 
Hebrew language :— 

FRANEEL, WDM 995, Hodegetica in Mischnam librosque cum ea conjunctos 
Tosefta, Mechilta, Sifra, Sifri. P. 1. Introductio in Mischnam. Lips. 
1859.—Also: pawn 377 T|DS NN|D) MrpdIN, Additamenta et index 
ad librum Hodegetica in Mischnam. Lips. 1867. 

BRULL, WWD NID, Linlettung in dre Mischnah, enthaltend das Leben 
und die Lehrmethode der Gesetzeslehrer von Ezra bis zum Abschlusse . 
der Mischnah, Frankfort 1876.—A second volume has been pub- 
lished under the title, Hinleitung in die Mischnah, ii. ; Plan und System 
der Mischnah. Frankfort 1884. 

WBSiss, PWT) WI WN, Zur Geschichte der jzidischen Tradition. Vol. i. 
From the earliest Times down to the Destruction of the Second 
Temple, Vienna 1871; vol. ii. From the Destruction of the Second 
Temple down to the close of the Mishna, 1876; vol. iii. From the 
close of the Mishna down to the completion of the Babylonian 
Talmud, 1883; vol. iv. From the close of the Talmud down to the 
end of the first five thousand years according to Jewish reckoning, 
1887. 
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ScHILLER-SzINEsSY, article “ Mishnah” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
vol, xvi. 1883, pp. 502-508. 

Tartor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, comprising Pirke Aboth and Pereg 
R. Meir in Hebrew and English, with critical and «llustrative notes. 
Cambridge 1877. 

Rosinson, The Evangelists in the Mishna ; or, Illustrations of the Four 
Gospels drawn from Jewish Traditions, London 1859. 

Bennett, The Mishna as illustrating the Gospel. Cambridge 1884. 

Jost, Geschichte der Israeliten seit der Zeit der Makkabder, iv. 103 ff.—Also : 
Geschichte des Judenthums und seiner Secten, ii. 114-126. 

Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der Juden, 1832, pp. 45 f., 86 f., 
106 f. 

Gratz, Geschichte der Juden (2 Aufi.), iv. 210-240, 419-422, 430 f., 479- 
485, 494 f.—Also: Beitriige zur Wort- und Sacherklérung der Mischna 
(Monatsschrift fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenthums, 1871).— 
Also: Die Mischna in mindlicher Ueberlieferung erhalten (Monatsschr. 
1873, pp. 35-41). 

Dinner, Veranlassung, Zweck und Entwickelung der halachischen und 
halachischen exegetischen Sammlungen wihrend der Tannaim-Periode, 
in Umrisse dargestellt (Monatsschrift fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des 
Judenthums, 1871).— Also: R. Juda ha-Nasi’s Anthetl an unserer 
Mischnah (Monatsschr. 1872, pp. 161-178, 218-—235).—Also: Der 
Einfluss anderer Tannaiten auf R. Jehuda Hanassi’s Halachah- 
Feststellung (Monatsschr. 1873, pp. 321 ff., 361 ff.). 

HaMBuRGER, Keal-Encyclopaedte fiir Bibel und Talmud, Abth. ii. 1883, 
pp. 789-798 (art. “ Mischna ”). 


On the scholars quoted and referred to in the Mishna, the “ doctores 
Misnici,” see Div. ii. vol. i. pp. 351-379 (§ 25, IV.). 


Grieur, Einiges tiber Plan und Anordnung der Mischna (Geiger’s Wissen- 
schaftl. Zeitschrift fiir jiidische Theologte, Bd. ii. 1836, pp. 474-492). 
Coun, Aufeinanderfolge der Mischnaordnungen (Geiger’s Jéidische Zeitschr. 
fiir Wissensch. und Leben, Bd. iv. 1866, pp. 126-140). 

LANDSBERG, Plan und System in der Aufeinanderfolge der einzelnen Mischna’s 
(Monatsschr. 1873, pp. 208-215). 

DERENBOURG, Les sections et les traités de la Mischnah (Revue des études 
juwwes, t. iii. 1881, pp. 205-210). 

On the various series of tracts in some of the principal manuscripts and 
editions, see the tabulated list by Strack in Herzog’s Real-Encyclop 
2 Aufl. xviii. 302-304, 
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Déwner, Hiniges iiber Ursprung und Bedeutung des Tractates Edajoth 
(Monatssch. 1871, pp. 383—42, 59-77). 

JELLINEK, Die Composition der Pirke Aboth (Fiirst’s Literaturblatt des 
Orients, 1849, nos. 31, 34, 35). 

FranxkeL, Zum Tractact Aboth (Monatsschr. 1858, pp. 419430). 

BRULL, Hntstehung wnd urspriinglicher Inhalt des Tractates Abot (Jahrbb. 
fiir juid. Gesch. und Interatur, vii. 1885, pp. 1-17). 

A complete list of the Old Testament passages, quoted in the Mishna, is 
given by Pinner, Tract. Berachoth, inl, fol. 210, 


Ow THE PALESTINIAN TALMUD. 


Arguments against the generally accepted opinion that the Jerusalem 
Talmud had been revised from the Babylonian Talmud, are given in 
First, Literaturblatt des Orients, 1848, nos. 48-51. 

Franxat, powy7'n x20, in Hebrew, with the Latin title: Introductio in 
Talmud Hierosolynitanum. Breslau 1870.—Also: Einiges iiber die 
gegenseitigen des Bexiehungen des jerusalemischen und babylonischen 
Talmuds (Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenthums, 
1851-1852, pp. 36-40, 70-80). 

GErcER, Die jerusalenische Gemara + om Gesammtorganismus der talmud. Lat.. 
(Jiid. Zeitschr. 1870, pp. 278-306). —Also: Der jerusalem. Talmud vm 
LTtchte Geiger’scher Hypothesen (Monatsschr. 1871, pp. 120-137). 

WIESNER, Gibe'th Jeruschalaim. <A study on the nature, sources, origin, 
conclusion, and on the author of the Jerusalem Talmud, edited with 
critical notes by Smolensky. Vienna 1872. 


On THE Two TALMUDS GENERALLY. 


Wotr, Bibliotheca Hebraea, ii. 657-993, iv. 320-456. 

Waruner, Antiquitates Hbraeorum, de Israeliticae gents origine fatis, ete., 
vol. i. pp. 231-584. Gottingen 1742. 

Barctay, The Talmud, London 1878; containing selected treatises from 
the Mishna and Gemara, with commentary. 

Ligutroot, Horae Hebraicae et Talmudicae, on Gospels, Acts, Romans, and 
1 Corinthians, in Opera Omnia. Francker 1699, vol. ii. pp. 243-742, 
783-928. 

Oort, The Talmud and the New Testament, reprinted from the Modern 
Review. London 1883. 

Drvrson, The Talmud, in Lnterary Remains, London 1874. 
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Davipson, article “Talmud” in Kitto’s Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature, 
vol. iii. Edinburgh 1862. 

Prox, article “Talmud” in M‘Clintock and Strong’s Cyclop. of Bubl. 
Theol. and Eccl. Literature, New York 1881, pp. 166-187. 

SrRAoK, article “Thalmud” in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopaedie, xviii. 297- 
369 ; a particularly careful and complete statement of rich and 
voluminous literature. 

Jost, Geschichte der Israeliten seit der Zeit der Makkabdéer, Bd. iv. 1824, 
pp. 222 f., 323-328, nebst dem Excurs “ Ueber den Talmud als his- 
torische Quelle,” im Anhang, pp. 264-294, 

Zunz, Die gottesdrenstl. Vortrdge, pp. 51-55, 94. 

PINNER, Compendiwm des hierosolym. und babyl. Talmud. Berl. 1832.— 
Also: inl. in den Talmud, vor seiner Ausgabe und Uebersetz. des 
Tractates Berachoth. — Also the first twelve sheets of the same, 
containing Maimonides’ Preface to Seder Seraim (German and 
Hebrew). 

Furst, Die literarischen Vorlagen des Talmuds (Literaturbl. des Orients, 
1850, n. 1 ff.).— Also: Kultwr- und Literaturgesch. der Juden in Asien. 
1 Thi. 1849. 

FRANKEL, Ueber die Lapidarstyl der talm. Historik (Monatsschr. 1851- 
1852, pp. 203-220, 403-421).—Also : Beitrdge zur Einl. in den Talmud 
(Monatsschr. 1861, pp. 186-194, 205-212, 258-272), 

GrArz, Die talmudische Chronologie (Monatsschr. 1851~1852, pp. 509- 
521).—Also: Zur Chron. der talm. Zeit (Monatsschr. 1885, pp. 433- 
453, 481-496).—Also : Gesch. der Juden, iv. 384, 408-412. 

Pressel, art. “Thalmud” in Herzog’s Real - Encyclopaedie, 1 Aufi., Bd. 
xv. 1862, pp. 615-664. 

Jost, Geschichte des Judenthums, ii. 202-219. 

BEDARRIDE, Etude sur le Talmud (142, p. 8). Montpellier 1869. 

AUERBACH, Das jiidische Obligationsrecht, Bd. i. 18'70.—Gives in the very 
full introduction, especially pp. 62-114, a history of the development 
of the Talmud. 

BrULL, Die Entstehungsgeschichte des babylonischen Talmuds als Schrift- 
werkes (Jahrb. fiir jiid. Gesch. und Literatur, ii. 1876, pp. 1-123). 
DERENBOURG, art. “ Talmud ” in Lichtenberger’s Hncyclopédie des sciences 

religteuses, t. xii. pp. 1009-1088. 

HampBouresr, Real-Encyclop. fiir Bibel und Talmud, Abth. ii. (1883) art. 
“Talmud, Talmudlehrer, Talmudschulen ” (pp. 1155-1164), and 
various articles on individual teachers. i 

Wuiss, Zur Geschichte der jtid. Tradition, iii. 1883 
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Buiocu, Hinblicke im die Geschichte der Entstehwng der talmudischen Interatur, 
Vienna 1884 (see also; Briill’s Jahrb. fiir sid. Gesch. und Literatur, 
vii. 1885, pp. 101-106). 


In the editions of the Babylonian Talmud, in vol. ix., 
at the close of the fourth Seder, we meet with several 
pieces which do not belong to the codex, but in part at 
least reach back to the Talmudic age :— 

(a) The Aboth derabbi Nathan, an expansion of the Pirke 
Aboth, with many stories about the life of the Sage and 
other Haggadic legends. Its present form was given it first 
in post-Talmudic times, 


A recension of this tract, diverging from the usually printed 
text, has been edited by Taussig, ody m2, N’weh Shalom; 1st 
part, containing Aboth di R. Nathan, is a recension differing 
from the printed text, Seder Tannaim w’Amoraim and Varian- 
ten or Pirke Aboth, from manuscripts in the Royal Library at 
Munich, edited and annotated, Munich 1872.—Both recen- 
sions are given by Schechter, Aboth de Rabbi Nathan, hujus 
libri recensiones duas collatis varvis apud bibliothecas et publicas 
et privatas codicibus edidit, Vienna 1887.—A Latin translation 
of the common text is given in Z’ractatus de patribus: Rabdt 
Nathane auctore, in linguam Latinum translatus opera Francisct 
Tatleri, London 1654——Compare generally: Wolf, Bibliotheca 
Hebraea, ii. 855-857.—Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrige, p. 
108 f£—Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica, iii. p. 19 f—Zedner, Cata- 
logue of British Museum, p. '748. 


(6) The so-called small tracts: on these compare Jost, - 
Geschichte des Judenthums, ii. 237 ff.; Zedner, Catalogue, p. 
748 f.; Strack in Herzog, Real-Encyclop. xviii. 328. 

1. Sopherim, on the writing of the roll of the law, and the 
various exercises of the Synagogue. Belonging to post- 
Talmudic times. 

Separate edition: Masechet Soferim. Der talmudische Trac- 
tat der Schreiber, nach Handschriften herausgegeben und 
commentirt von Joel Miiller, Leipzig 1878. Compare gene- 


rally: Zedner, Catalogue, p. 749; Zunz, Die gottesdienstl. 
Vortrage, p. 96 f.; Hamburger, Real-Ene. Supplem. p. 104. 
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2. Ebel rabbathi, or euphemistically Semachoth, not Simchoth 
on the treatment of corpses, and on the customs observed 
in reference to the dead. It is quoted in the Talmud. 
Zunz, p. 90. Briill, however, contests the idea that the 
tract cited in the Talmud is identical with the one that 
has come down to us. See Hamburger, Supplement, pp. 
51-53. 

3. Kalla, on marital intercourse and on chastity in general. 
According to Zunz, p. 89 f., it is probably older than the 
Jerusalem Talmud. 

4. Derek erez rabba, on social duties, Zunz, p. 110 f.; 
Hamburger, Supplement, p. 50 f. 

5. Derek erez suta, Precepts for Scholars, Zunz, pp. 110- 
112; Hamburger, Supplement, p. 50 f. Separate edition: 
Der talmudische Tractat Derech Erez Sutta nach Hand- 
schriften und seltenen Ausgaben mit Parallelstellen und 
Varianten, kritisch bearbeitet, iibersetzt und erlautert von 
Abr. Tawrogi, Kénigsberg 1885. 

6. Perek schalom, on peace-making, Zunz, pp. 110-112. 

Seven similar small tracts have been recently published 
by Raphael Kirchheim, under the title maup minspp yaw 
nyndenn, Septem libri Talmudict parvi Hierosolymitani, Frank- 
fort 1851. These are the following:—1. Massecheth Sepher 
Thora; 2. M. Mesusa; 3. M. Tephillin; 4. M. Zizith ; 5. 
M. Abadim ; 6. M. Kuthim; 7. M. Gerim.—The sixth tract 
was published separately, with a commentary, under the 
title: prow ‘2, Introductio in librum Talm. de Samaritanis, 
Frankfort 1851.—On' the tract Gerim, which was earlier 
recognised, see Zunz, p. 90. It is of later date than the 
Talmud.—On all the seven, see Hamburger, Real-Encyclo- 
paedie, Supplementalband, p. 95, article “ Kleine Tractate ;” 
Strack in Herzog, Real-Encyclopaedie, xviii. p. 328 f. 
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II, THe MIpRASHIM. 


In the Mishna and the two Talmuds the Jewish law, the 
Halacha, is codified in systematic order. Another class of 
rabbinical literary works attaches itself closely to the Scrip- 
ture text, commenting upon it step by step. These com- 
mentaries or Midrashim, 0179, are partly of Halachic, 
partly of Haggadic contents. In the older ones, Mechilta, 
Siphra, Siphre, the Halacha predominates; the more recent 
ones, Rabboth and those following it, are almost exclusively 
Haggadic. The former, in respect of age and contents, 
stand in very close relation to the Mishna; the latter 
belong to a later period, and are not the product of juristic 
discussion, but the residuum of practical lectures delivered 
in the synagogue. The following three works therefore form 
a group by themselves :— 

1. Mechilta, xnbsn, on a portion of Exodus, 

2. Stphra, xpd, on Leviticus. 

3. Siphre or Siphri, "pd, on Numbers and Deuteronomy. 

All the three were frequently made use of in the Talmud ; 
Siphra and Siphre being also expressly quoted (Zunz, Die 
gottesdienstl. Vortrége, 46, 48; on Mechilta, see Geiger’s 
Zeitschr. 1866, p. 125). In their original form they date 
back to the second century after Christ, but were revised 
and altered in later times. The Mechilta is ascribed to 
R. Ishmael (see on him, Div. ii. vol. i. pp. 373, 374). 
This opinion, however, is based simply on the fact that 
in Mechilta, as well as in Siphre, sayings of R. Ishmael 
and those of his school are very frequently quoted. The 
theory of Geiger is extremely problematical, that the original 
form of the Mechilta and Siphre represented an older Hala- 
chic tendency, which had already disappeared from the 
Mishna, Siphra, and Tosephta.—The Haggada is only feebly 


represented in Siphra, more strongly in Mechilta, and in 
DIV. I. VOL. I. K 
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Siphre “there are considerable passages almost exclusively 
Hagegadic, which comprise at least three-seventh parts of the 
whole work” (Zunz, Die gott. Vortrige, p. 84 f.)—The language 
of these, as well as of the other Midrashim, is Hebrew. 


On the older editions of these three Midrashim, see Wolf, 
Bibliotheca _Hebraea, ii. 1349-1352, 1387-1389 ; iv. 1025, 1030 f. 
—Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica, ii. 76 f., ii. 125, 126.— Stein- 
schneider, Catalogus librorum Hebr. in Bibliotheca Bodleiana, 
Berol. 1852-1860, col. 597 sq., 627 sq. — Zedner, Catalogue 
of the Hebrew Books in the Library of the British Museum, 1867, 
pp. 515 f., 699 f£—More recent editions are the following :— 

xnb30. Mechilta. Der alteste halachische und hagadische 
Commentar zum zweiten Buch Moses. Krit. bearbeitet von J. 
H. Weiss, Vienna 1865. 

yoy mow rao Sy Sxyow oat xndom Bp, Mechilta de Rabbi 
Ishmael, the oldest Halachic and Haggadic Midrash on Exodus. 
Edited after the oldest printed editions, with critical note, 
explanations, indices, and introduction by M. Friedmann, 
Vienna 1870 (reviewed in Monatsschr. 1870, pp. 2'78-284). 

(3) OND NNN WD NI IIIT NBD, with commentary (“ Hatora 
vehamitva”), Bucharest 1860. 

2) DIND NWN IAD NIT 3 127 Nd, also under the title: Sifra, 
Barajtha zum Leviticus, mit dem Commentar des Abraham ben 
David, etc., ed. by Weiss, Vienna 1862. 

pp. Sifré debé Rab, der dilteste halachische und hagadische 
Midrasch zu Numeri und Deuteronomium, ed. by Friedmann, 
Vienna 1864. 

A Latin translation of the Mechilta is given in Ugolini 
Thesaurus antiguitatum sacrum, vol. xiv. Also a Latin transla- 
tion of Siphra in the same volume, and of Siphre in vol. xv. 

On the three above-named Midrashim generally, compare: 
Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebraea, ii. 1349 sqq., 1387 sqq.; iii. 1202, 
1209; iv. 1025, 1030 sq.—Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortraige, 
pp. 46-48, 84 f—Frankel, Hodegetica in Mischnam, p. 307 sqq. 
—Derenbourg, Histoire de la Palestine, pp. 393-395. — Joel, 
Notizen zum Buche Daniel. Etwas tiber die Biicher Sifra und 
Sifre, Breslau 1873.— Weber, System der altsynag. paldstinischen 
Theologie, 1880, p. xix. f—Strack, art. “Midrash” in Herzog, 
Real - Encyclopaedie, ix. 1881, p. 752 f.— Hamburger, Real- 
Encyclopaedie fiir Bibel und Talmud, ii. pp. 721-724, 1166 ff, 
articles Mechalta and Talmud. Schriften. — Schiller-Szinessy, 
article “Mishnah” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, vol. xvi, 
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1883, p. 507 f—Hoffmann, Bemerkungen zur Kritik der Mischna 
a Siir die Wissenschaft des Judenthums, xi. 1884, pp. 

-30). 

On Mechilta and Siphre: Geiger, Urschrift und Ueberset- 
zungen der Bibel, pp. 434-450.— Also: Jud. Zeitschr. fiir Wis- 
sensch. und Leben, 1866, pp. 96-126, and for 1871, pp. 8-30.— 
Pick, Text-Varianten aus Mechilta und Sifre (Zeitschr. fiir die 
alttest. Wissensch. 1886, pp. 101-121). 

On Mechilia: Frankel, Monatsschrift fiir Gesch. und Wis- 
sensch. des Jud. 1853, pp. 388-398 ; 1854, pp. 149-158, 191-196. 

On Stphra: Frankel, Monatsschrift, 1854, pp. 387-392, 453- 
461. Geiger, Jiid. Zeitschr. xi. 1875, pp. 50-60. 

Besides Siphre, there is yet another Midrash, on Numbers, 
the so-called second or small Siphre, Siphre suta, Now “5D, 
which is known only from repeated quotations given from it 
in Yalkut and other Midrashic works. It seems also to have 
belonged to the Tannaite period. See in regard to it: Zunz, 
Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge, p. 48; Brill, Der kleine Sifre, 
in the Jubelschrift zwm siebeigsten Geburistage des Prof. Dr. H. 
Grdiz, Breslau 1887, pp. 179-193. 


The following Midrashim contain almost nothing but — 
Haggada :-— 

4. Rabboth, man, or Midrash Rabboth, mm ws. 

This is made up of a collection of Midrashim on the 
Pentateuch and the five Megilloth (the Song, Ruth, Lamen- 
tations, Ecclesiastes, Esther), which took their rise in very 
different times, but were subsequently gathered together as 
one whole under the above name. 

(a) Bereshith Rabba, on Genesis. According to Zunz, it 
was compiled in Palestine during the sixth century. The 
last five chapters on Gen. xlvii. 28, and what follows, 
hence from the opening words of the passage ‘NM, called also 
Vaiechi rabba, are certainly of later date; according to Zunz, 
p. 255 f. of the eleventh or twelfth century. Compare 
generally: Zunz, pp. 174-179, 254-256. Lerner, Anlage 
des Bereschith rabba und seine Quellen, in Mag. fiir die Wiss, 
des Jud. book vii. 1880, and book viii. 1881. Wiinsche, Der 
Midrash Bereschit Rabba, in’s Deutsche tibertragen, Leipzig 1881. 
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(b) Shemoth Rabba, on Exodus, owes its origin to the same 
pen as Vaiechi rabba, and so belongs to the eleventh or 
twelfth century. Zunz, pp. 256-258. Wiinsche, Der Midrash 
Shemoth Rabba, in’s Deutsche iibertragen, Leipzig 1882. 

(c) Vayyikra Rabba, on Leviticus, was compiled, accord- 
ing to Zunz, in Palestine, somewhere about the middle of 
the seventh century. Zunz, pp. 181-184. Wiinsche, Der 
Midrash Wayjikra Rabba, in’s Deutsche ‘ibertragen, Leipzig 
1884, 

(d) Bamidbar Rabba, on Numbers, written, according to 
Zunz, by two different authors, both of whom made use of 
Pesikta, Tanchuma, Pesikta Rabbathi, and the works of still 
later Rabbis. Zunz places the second author in the twelfth 
century. Compare generally: Zunz, pp. 258—262. Wiinsche, 
Der Midrash Bemidbar Rabba, in’s Deutsche tibertragen, Leipzig 
1885. 

(¢) Debarim Rabba, on Deuteronomy, compiled, according 
to Zunz, about AD. 900. Zunz, pp. 251-253. Wiinsche, 
Der Midrash Debarim Rabba, in’s Deutsche waibertragen, Leipzig 
1882. 

(f) Shir Hashirim Rabba, on the Song, also called 
Agadath Chasith, from the words with which it opens. It 
belongs to the later Midrashim, but is “presumably older 
than the Pesikta Rabbathi.” Zunz, p. 263 ff. Chodowski, 
Observationes ecriticae in Midrash Shir Hashirim secundum 
cod. Monac. 50 Orient, Halle 1877. Wiinsche, Der Midrash 
Shir ha-Schirim, in’s Deutsche tibertragen, Leipzig 1880. 

(g) Midrash Ruth, somewhere about the same date as the 
preceding. Zunz,p. 265. Wiinsche, Der Midrash Ruth Rabba, 
in’s Deutsche tibertragen, Leipzig 1883. 

(h) Midrash Echa, on Lamentations, also called Echa 
Rabbathi. It was compiled, according to Zunz, in Palestine, 
in the second half of the seventh century. Zunz, pp. 179- 
181. J, Abrahams, The Sources of the Midrash Echah 
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Rabbah, Leipzig Dissertation, 1881. Wiinsche, Der Midrash 
Echa Rabbati, in’s Deutsche iibertragen, Leipzig 1881. 

(7) Midrash Koheleth, or Koheleth Rabba, belonging to 
somewhere about the same time as the Midrashim on the 
Song and on Ruth. Zunz,p. 265 f. Wiinsche, Der Midrash 
Koheleth, in’s Deutsche iibertragen, Leipzig 1880. 

(k) Midrash Esther, or Hagadath Megilla, makes use of, 
according to Zunz, p. 151, Josippon, written about ap. 
940, and first quoted in the thirteenth century. Zunz, p. 
264 f. Wiinsche, Der Midrash zwm Buche Esther, in’s 
Deutsche tibertragen, Leipzig 1881.—Originally, according to 
Jellinek and Buber, closely connected with this Midrash, is 
the “Midrash Abba Gorion,” edited by Jellinek, Bet ha- 
Midrash, i. 1853, pp. 1-18; and by Buber, Sammlung 
agadischer Commentare zum Buche Esther, Wilna 1886. 
Compare also Brill, Jahrbb. fiir jtid. Gesch. und Interatur, 
viii. 1887, pp. 148-154, who expresses himself opposed to 
Jellinek and Buber’s view. 


On the entire Rabboth and its editions, compare generally : 
Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebraea, ii. 1423-1427, iii. 1215, iv. 1032, 
1058. — Steinschneider, Catalogus libr. Hebr. in Brbliothecwm 
Bodlevan., col. 589-594.—Zedner, Catalogue of Hebrew Books in 
the Inbrary of the British Museum, pp. 539-542.—Strack, art. 
“ Midrash ” in Herzog, Real-Hncyclopaedie, ix. 1881, pp. 753-755. 
—Schiller-Szinessy, art. “Midrash ” in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
mica, Vol. xvi. 1883, p. 285 f—Theodor, Die Midraschim zum 
Pentateuch und der dreijahrige palastinensische Cyclus (Monat. 
1885, 1886, 1887), seeks to show that the chapter division 
rests on the three years’ Palestinian cycle—Hamburger, Real- 
Encyclopaedie fiir Bibel und Talmud, Supplementalband, pp. 
107-111, art. “ Midrash Rabba.”—Editions with Hebrew com- 
mentaries are numerous in recent times. For example, that of 
Warsaw 1874, of Wilna 1878. 


5. Pesikta, Xnp'db. 
The Pesikta does not treat of a whole biblical book, but of 
the biblical lessons for the feast days and the more important 
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Sabbaths of the entire year, taking up sometimes the readings 
of the day from the Pentateuch and sometimes those from the 
prophets (Zunz, p. 190). Since the work is frequently 
quoted from in the later literature, Zunz made the attempt to 
reconstruct the text without having a copy of the work within 
reach, and succeeded in producing what in all essential points 
agrees with the original. The complete text was first edited 
by Buber in a.pD. 1868.—Owing to its manifold resemblances 
to Bereshith Rabba, Vayyikra Rabba, and Echa Rabbathi, 
Zunz, p. 195, considered that the text of the Pesikta must be 
regarded as dependent on these, and hence set down the time 
of its composition at a.D. 700. So also Geiger, Weiss, and 
Hamburger. On the contrary, Buber, Berliner, and Theodor 
regard the Pesikta as older than those Midrashim.—It must 
have originally begun with the reading for the New Year 
(Zunz, p. 191; Geiger, Zeitschrift for 1869, p. 191); whereas 
in the manuscripts which Buber follows it begins with the 
Feast of Dedication. 


Edition : xnp’ob, Pesikta. Die alteste Hagada, redigirt in 
Palastina von Rab Kahana. Herausgegeben nach einer in 
Zefath vorgefundenen und in Aegypten copirten Handschrift 
durch den Verein Mekize Nirdamvm. Mit kritischen Bemer- 
kungen, Verbesserungen und Vergleichungen der Lesearten 
anderer drei Handschriften in Oxford, Parma und Fez, nebst 
einer ausfiihrlichen Einleitung von Salomon Buber, Lyk 1868. 
German translation: Wiinsche, Pesikta des Rab Kahana, nach 
der Buber’schen Textausgabe in’s Deutsche tibertragen, Leipzig 
1885. 

Compare generally: Zunz, pp. 185-226.—Carmoly, Pesikta 
(Monatsschrift, 1854, pp. 59-65).— Gratz, Geschichte der Juden, 
iv. 495 ffi—Weber, System der altsynagog. paldst. Theol. p. xxii. 
—Strack, article “ Midrash” in Herzog, Real-Encyclopaedie, ix. 
1881, p. 755 f—Hamburger, Real-Encyclopaedie fiir Bibel wnd 
Talmud, Supplementalband, p. 117 ff., art. “ Pesikta.” 


Besides this Pesikta de Rab Kahana, or Pesikta simply, 
there are other two works which bear that name :— 
_(a) Pesikta Rabbathi, which, like the older Pesikta, treats 
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of the biblical readings for certain feast days and Sabbaths of 
the Jewish year. The date of its origin is the second half of 
the ninth century. Zunz, p. 244. 

(6) Pesikta Sutarta, a Midrash on the Pentateuch and the 
five Megilloth, by R. Tobia ben Elieser of Mainz, in the 
beginning of the twelfth century. It was quite a mistake to 
give to this book the name of Pesikta, for it has nothing 
at all in common with the other two books that bear this 
name. Compare Zunz, pp. 293-295. A Latin translation 
is given in Ugolini’s Thesaurus antiquitatum sacrarum, 
vols. xv. and xvi. 

On these two works and their editions see: Wolf, Bibliotheca 
Hebraea, i. 391, 720 f., iv. 1031.—Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica, ii, 
160, iii. 42'7.—Steinschneider, Catalog. libr. Hebr. in Biblioth. 
Bodl., col. 631 sq., 2674 sq.—Zedner, Catalogue of Hebrew Books 
in Inbrary of British Museum, pp. 633, '758.—Strack in Herzog, 
Real-Encyclopaedie, ix.'756. Hamburger, Real-Encyclop., Supple 
ment, pp. 119-122, art. “ Pesikta.” 

A “New Pesikta,” which is closely related to the Pesikta 
Rabbathi, but shorter and more popular in style than it, has 
been edited by Jellinek in his Bet ha-Midrash, vol. vi. 1877, 
pp. 36-70. 

6. Pirke derabbi Elieser, a35x ‘7 sprp, or Baraytha derabbi 
Elieser, yx "7 NN 3. 

A Haggadic work, in fifty-four chapters, which follows in 
all essential respects the course of the pentateuchal history. 
It goes into specially minute details about the creation and 
the first man, and then again it lingers over the story of the 
patriarchs and the Mosaic age.—It was written at the earliest 
not before the eighth century (Zunz, p. 277). 

Compare: Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebraea, i. 173 sq., iii. 110, iv. 
1032. — Zunz, pp. 271-2777.— Sachs, Bemerkungen wiber das 
gegenseitige Verhdltniss der Beraita des Samuel und der Pirke de 
R. Eliesar (Monatsschr. 1851-1852, pp. 277-282).—Strack and 
Hamburger are referred to in the last note. Pinner gives an 


outline of its contents in the introduction to his translation of 
the tract Berachoth (1842).—A list, of editions, etc.,is given by 
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Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica, i. 232.—Steinschneider, Catalogus, 
col. 633 sq.—Zedner, Catalogue, p. 221.—A Latin translation is 
given by Vorstius, Capitula R. Hlieser ea Hebraco in Latinum 
translata, Lugd. Bat. 1644.—Proof that the Barajtha derabbi 
Elieser is different from the Barajtha R. Samuel is given by 
Zunz in Steinschneider’s Hebr. Bibliographie, vol. v. 1862, 
p. 15 f. 

7, Tanchwma, spor, or Velamdenu, in. 

A Midrash on the Pentateuch. Zunz fixes the date of its 
composition in the first half of the ninth century, and assumes _ 
that it had its origin in Europe, perhaps in Greece or in the 
south of Italy. It obtained the name Yelamdenu from its 
frequent use of the formula: “It is taught us by our Master” 
—Yelamdenu rabbenw.—Zunz has proved, pp. 226-229, that 
both of these designations, Yelamdenu and Tanchuma, were 
originally applied to one and the same Midrash. But the 
author of Yalkut had before him two different recensions, 
which he distinguished as Yelamdenu and Tanchuma (Zunz, 
p. 229 f.). And the common printed text is also distin- 
guished from both of these as a comparatively recent 
abbreviation of Tanchuma; so that we have in all no less 
than three recensions of the text of this Midrash. Buber 
edited the original text of Tanchuma in 1885. Up to this 
time, however, we have no complete text of Yelamdenu. In 
opposition to Buber’s opinion, that the original Tanchuma is 
older than Bereshith Rabba, Pesikta, or the Babylonian 
Talmud, Neubauer has written in the Revue des études juives, 
xiii, 225 sq., and Brill in the Jahrbbd. fiir sid. Geschichte 
und Interatur, viii. 121 ff. Tanchuma, however, is un- 
doubtedly the oldest Haggadic Midrash on the whole Penta- 
teuch (Zunz, p. 233). 

On the common printed text and its editions: Wolf, Biblio- 
theca Hebraea, i. 1159 sq., iii. 1166 sq., iv. 1035.—Fiirst, Biblio- 
theca Judaica, ii, 409.—Steinschneider, Catalogus, col. 596 sq. 


—Zedner, Catalogue, p. 543.—Recent editions have been issued 
at Stettin 1864, at Warsaw 1875. 
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Midrasch Tanchuma. Ein agadischer Commentar zum 
Pentateuch von Rabbi Tanchuma ben Rabbi Abba. Zum 
ersten Male nach Handschriften aus den Bibliotheken zu 
Oxford, Rom, Parma und Miinchen herausgegeben etc. von 
Salomon Buber, 3 vols., Wilna 1885. 

Fragments from Yelamdenu and Tanchuma are given in 
Jellinek, Bet ha-Midrash, vol. vi. 1877, pp.'79-105. Fragments 
of Yelamdenu in Neubauer, Le midrasch Tanchuma et extraits 
du Yélamdénu et de petits midraschim (Revue des études juives, 
xill. 1886, pp. 224-238; xiv. 1887, pp. 92-113). 

For a general information reference may be made to the 
following: Zunz, pp. 226-238.—Weber, System der Alt- 
synagogalen Paldstwnischen Theologie, xxiv. f.—Strack in 
Herzog, Real-Encyclopaedie, ix. 757 f.— Theodor, Buber’s 
Tanchuma (Monatsschr. 1885, pp. 35-42, 422-431).—Die Mid- 
raschim zum Pentateuch und der dreydhrige paldstinensische 
Cyclus (Monatsschr. 1885, 1886, 1887).— Bacher, Zu Buder’s 
Tanchwma-Ausgabe (Monatsschr. 1885, pp. 551-554). — Ham- 
burger, eal-Eneyclopaedie fiir Bibel und Talmud, Supplement- 
alband, p. 154 f,, art. “Tanchuma.”—Briill, Jahrbb. fiir jiid. 
Gesch. 1887, pp. 121-144. 


8. Yalkut Shimoni, snynw mrp (from pd, to collect) 

This is an immense Midrashic compilation on the whole 
Hebrew Bible, in which, after the style of the patristic 
Catenae, explanations of each separate passage are put down 
in order, collected from the older works. According to Zunz, 
p. 299 f., the work was composed in the first half of the 
thirteenth century.—A certain Rabbi Simeon Haddarshan is 
named as the compiler, whose native place or residence is 
said to have been Frankfurt-on-the-Main. Zunz supposes 
that he was Simeon Kara, who, in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, lived in South Germany. 


Compare: Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebraea, i. 1129 sq., iii. 1138, 
—Zunz, pp. 295-303.—Rapoport in Kerem Chemed (written in 
Hebrew), vii. 4 ff—Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica, iii. 327 sq.— 
Steinschneider, Catalogus, col. 2600-2604.—Zedner, Catalogue, 
p. 702.—Strack in Herzog, Real-Encyclopaedie, ix. 738.—Recent 
edition, Warsaw 1876-1877. 
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Ill. Targus. 


The Targums or Aramaic translations of the Old Testament 
also belong to the Rabbinical Literature, inasmuch as 
expression is given in them likewise to the traditional 
understanding of the Scripture text. This is especially true 
of those which are not strictly literal, but rather free para- 
phrastic renderings of the original—-We mention here only 
the Targums on the Pentateuch and on the Prophets, for the 
Targums on the Sacred Writings or Kethubim can scarcely 
come under consideration by us owing to their late 
origin. 

1, ONKELOS ON THE PENTATEUCH. The few notices about 
the person of Onkelos that are to be found in the Talmud 
describe him sometimes as a scholar and friend of the elder 
Gamaliel, according to which he must have lived about the 
middle of the first century after Christ, sometimes as a con- 
temporary of R. Elieser and R. Joshua, according to which 
he must have lived in the first half of the second century. 
They agree only in this one particular, that he was a proselyte.™ 
The Chaldaic translation of the Pentateuch which has been 
ascribed to him is distinguished from all other Targums by 
its almost painful literalness.* Only in a few, and those 
mostly poetic, passages (Gen. xlix.; Num. xxiv.; Deut. 
XXXli.—xxxili.), does it incline towards the Haggada by fanciful 
exposition.” In other places departures from the text have 
been occasioned simply by a desire to avoid anthropomor- 
phisms and expressions or modes of representation that 


85 See De Wette, Introduction to the Old Testament, Boston 1843, 
§58. Frankel, Zu dem Targum der Propheten, p. 4. 

86 Néldeke, Dte alttestamentl. Literatur, p. 257 f. 

87 Zunz, Die gottesdienstl. Vortrdge, p. 62. Specimens of translation in 
Volck, art. “Thargumim” in Herzog, Real-Encyclopaedie, xv. 366-369, 
Havernick, Introduction to the Old Testament, Edin. 1852, p. 332, 
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seemed to be unworthy of God.® The dialect of Onkelos is, 
according to Geiger® and Frankel,’ the East Aramaic or 
Babylonian. Noldeke in his earlier writings * described it 
as “a somewhat later development of the Palestinian Aramaic 
already represented in some of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment ;” but latterly he has adopted the more definite view, that 
Onkelos is a Palestinian production re-edited in Babylon, “in 
general conformed in respect of language to the Old Pales- 
tinian dialect, but in respect of particular phrases very 
decidedly coloured by the dialect of Babylon.”“ Ata very 
early period Onkelos secured a great reputation. The Baby- 
lonian Talmud and the Midrashim frequently quote passages 
from it.“ And in later times, indeed, it had an entire 
Masora devoted to itself.“ It has been often printed, 
eg. in the rabbinical Bibles of Bomberg and Buxtorf, and 
in the London Polyglott. Berliner has issued a critical 
edition.”” 

2. JONATHAN ON THE PrRopHETS. Jonathan ben Uzziel 
is said to have been a scholar of Hillel, and must therefore 
have lived during the first decades of the Christian era.“ 
The Targum ascribed to him embraces all the Prophets, 


38 Yolck in Herzog, p. 369.—Langen, Das Judenthwm in Paldstina, 
pp. 209 ff., 268 ff.—Maybaum, Die Anthropomorphien und Anthropopathien 
hei Onkelos, etc. Breslau 1870.—Geiger, Jiid. Zestschr. 1871, pp. 96-102. 

39 Geiger’s Jiidische Zeitschrift, 1871, p. 93. 

40 Zu dem Targum der Propheten, p. 5 f. 

41 Die alttestamentl. Literatur, p. 257. 

42 Trt. Centralbl. 1877, p. 305. 

43 See the passages in Zunz, Die gottesdienstl. Vortriige, p. 63 f. 

44 Compare Bleek, Introduction to the Old Testament, § 350, London 
1869, vol. ii. p. 440 f.—Berliner, Die Massorah zwm Targum Onkelos. 
Leipzig 1877. 

46 Targum Onkelos. Herausgegeben und erliutert von A. Berliner, 
vol. i. text; vol. ii. notes, introduction, and index. Berlin 1884. 
Specimens of the text with Babylonian system of points are given in 
Merx, Chrestomathia targumica, 1888. 

46 See the passages in De Wette, Introduction to the Old Testament, 
§ 58. Volck, p. 369, 
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Nebiim, that is, the historical books and the prophets 
properly so called. It is distinguished from the Targum 
of Onkelos by its decidedly more paraphrastic character. 
“Even in the case of the historical books Jonathan often 
acts the part of an expositor; in the case of the prophetical 
books again, such a style of exposition is uninterruptedly 
pursued as makes it really a Haggadic work.” In respect 
of dialect, what was said above of Onkelos is equally appli- 
cable here. Jonathan also soon attained a high reputation, 
and is very frequently quoted in the Talmud and Mid- 
rashim.“® Like Onkelos, it has been often printed; eg. in 
the rabbinical Bibles of Bomberg and Buxtorf, and in the 
London Polyglott. Lagarde issued a small critical edition on 
the basis of a codex Reuchlinianus.® 

According to the traditional views which we have thus 
reported, the Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan were written 
somewhere about the middle of the first century after Christ. 
Zunz and many recent scholars still are inclined to set* them 
down to that period. But this opinion has been ably 
contested, especially by Geiger. A series of circumstances 
strongly supports the idea that both works must have been 
wrought up in Babylon, where a rabbinical school had been 
first established during the third century after Christ. Geiger 
therefore assumes that both Targums were composed, or 
rather revised and edited, in Babylon not before the fourth 
century.” Frankel agrees with him in all essential points, 
only putting Onkelos a little earlier, as belonging to the third 

47 Zunz, pp. 62, 63. On the character of the translation and para- 
phrase of Jonathan, see Bleek, Introduction, vol. ii. pp. 441, 442. Keil, 
Introduction, vol. ii. p. 260. Hiavernick, Introduction to the Old Testament, 
Edin. 1852, p. 338. Frankel, Zu dem Targum der Propheten, pp. 13-40. 

48 See the passages in Zunz, p. 63. 

49 Prophetae Chaldance. Paulus de Lagarde e fide codicis Reuchliniani 
edidit. Lips. 1872.—Specimens of the text with Babylonian pointing in 


Merx, Chrestomathia targumica, 1888. 
5° Geiger, Urschrift und Uebersetzuwnaen der Bibel, 1857, p. 164. 
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century.” This latter opinion might be supported by the fact 
that Onkelos seems to have been made use of by Jonathan.” 
The idea that the Targum on the Prophets was edited in the 
fourth century is also confirmed by tradition, for the Baby- 
lonian Talmud quotes it as the “Targum of R. Joseph,” a 
Babylonian teacher of the fourth century. But as to 
Onkelos, nothing whatever is known of his existence save 
that he composed the Targum that is named after him. 
For the notice which the Babylonian Talmud (Megilla 3a) 
gives of Onkelos and his Chaldaean translation of the 
Pentateuch, is to be found in the parallel passage in the 
Jerusalem Talmud attached to the name of Aquila and his 
Greek translation (Jer. Megilla i. 9). And the latter is 
undoubtedly the original form of the statement. Elsewhere, 
too, the names nidprix and p*py are interchanged.™ It seems 
therefore that in Babylon the old and correct statement 
about a translation of the Pentateuch by the proselyte 
Aquila was erroneously attached to the anonymous Chaldaean 
Targum, and that the name Onkelos therefore is merely a 
corruption of the name Aquila.” But even if the two 
Targums were first issued during the third and fourth 
centuries, it cannot be doubted that they are based upon 
earlier works, and only form the conclusion of a process that 
had been going on for several centuries. Even the Mishna 
speaks of Chaldee translations of the Bible® The New - 
Testament is sometimes found in its rendering of Old Testa- 
ment passages in striking agreement with the Targums (¢g. 
in Eph. iv. 8),—a clear proof that the latter in respect of 


51 Zu dem Targum der Propheten, pp. 8-11. 

52 Zunz, p. 63. De Wette, § 58. 

58 Frankel, Zu dem Targum der Propheten, p. 10. 

54 De Wette, Introduction to the Old Testament, § 58. 

55 Bleek, Introduction to the Old Testament, vol. ii. p. 441. Herzfeld, 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel, iii. 61-64. Berliner, Targum Onkelos, ii. 98. 

56 Yadayim iv. 5. 
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their materials reached back to the Apostolic age Also 
express mention is made of a Targum on Job in the period 
preceding the overthrow of the temple.” Fragments even 
from the time of John Hyrcanus are preserved in our 
Targums.” From all this it is evident that in our Targums 
materials are made use of which had been gradually amassed 
during many generations, and that the works which we now 
possess were preceded by earlier written treatises. The 
linguistic character of the Targums, as Noéldeke has quite 
correctly maintained, testifies to the history of their origin. 
For in spite of their being revised and issued in Babylon, 
the Palestinian character of their language is unques- 
tionable. 

3. PsEUDO- JONATHAN AND JERUSALMI ON THE PENTA- 
TEUCH. Besides Onkelos, there are other two Targums on 
the Pentateuch, one of which contains the whole of the Penta- 
teuch, while the other comprises only separate verses, and 
gives often only renderings of isolated words. The former is 
ascribed to Jonathan ben Uzziel; the latter is designated by 
the editors “Targum Jerusalmi.” That the former cannot 
have been written by the author of the Targum on the 
Prophets has long been generally admitted. But Zunz™ 
has also shown that Pseudo-Jonathan and Jerusalmi are only 
two different recensions of one and the same Targum; that 
both are quoted by older authorities (Aruch and Elia) under the 
name “ Targum Jerusalmi;” and that even the recension now 
existing only as a fragment had been before the older authors 
in its complete form. The last statement may be questioned. 
Geiger thinks that the fragmentary Targum was from the 
beginning only “a collection of detached glosses,” not 
probably on the Pseudo-Jonathan but on the primary 


57 Zunz, Dre gottesdienstl. Vortriige, p. 61 f. 
58 Noldeke, De alttestamentl. Literatur, p. 256. 
5° Zunz, Die gottesdienstl. Vortrdge, pp. 66-72. 
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recension.” According to Seligsohn and Volck, the Jerusalmi 
was “not a fragment of what had originally been a complete 
paraphrase, but a Haggadic supplement and a collection of 
marginal glosses and various readings on ‘Onkelos; but 
Pseudo-Jonathan, on this basis and, upon the whole, with 
the same tendency, composed a later redaction of the 
Jerusalmi.”* Bacher regards the fragmentary Targum as 
a collection of portions from the oldest Palestinian Targum. 
On the basis of the latter arose on the one side Onkelos, on 
the other side Pseudo-Jonathan, who already made use of 
Onkelos.” At any rate, Pseudo-Jonathan and Jerusalmi are 
most intimately related to one another, and might best be 
designated as Jerusalmi I. and II. The attributing to 
Jonathan of the more complete issue is probably due to 
an erroneous interpretation of the abbreviation ‘n, which 
means ‘Svan. own. This Jerusalem Targum transmitted 
in its twofold recension is related to the Targum of Onkelos 
as “a midrash for the simple explanation of words. Onkelos 
is only sometimes an expositor; the Jerusalemite is only 
sometimes a translator” (Zunz, p. 72). “His language is a 
Palestinian dialect of the Aramaic; hence we must pitch upon 
Syria or Palestine as its author’s native country; and this 
assumption is confirmed by the oldest examples we have of 
the way in which the work was referred to—oN ys A” “ 
(Zunz, p. 73). As to the date, Pseudo-Jonathan, seeing that 
in his work there occur the names of a wife and daughter of 
Mohammed, cannot have composed it before the seventh or 
eighth century.” But besides those later portions it con- 


80 Geiger, Urschrift wnd Uebersetzungen der Bibel, p. 455. 

61 Herzog, Real-Encyclopaedie, xv. 372. 

62 Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenland. Gesellsch. 1874, p. 60. 

68 Zunz, p. 71. 

64 Zunz, p. 66. Geiger, Urschrift, p. 166. 

66 Zunz, pp. 75-77. Geiger, p. 165. Néldeke, Die alttestamentliche 
Iiteratur, p. 259. 
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tains, like the other Targums, and perhaps even to a greater 
extent than these, fragments from a very early period, so that 
it may justly be styled “a thesaurus of views from various 
centuries.” “—Both recensions have often been printed, as, 
eg., in the London Polyglott. 


For the literature on the Targums and their editions, see: 
Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebraea, ii. 1189 sqq.—Le Long, Bibliotheca 
sacra, ed. Masch, Part ii. vol. i 1781, pp. 23-49.—Fiirst, Bibl10- 
theca Judaica, ii. 105-107, iii. 48.—Steinschneider, Catalogus 
libr. hebr. in Bibliothec. Bodlet. col. 165-174.—Berliner, Targum 
Onkelos, 1884, ii. 1'775-200.—Volck in Herzog, Real-Encyclo. 
paedie, xv. 1885, pp. 375-377, 


On THE TARGUMS GENERALLY, 


Haverniox, A General Historico-Critical Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment, translated by Dr. Lindsay Alexander, Edin. 1852, pp. 
328-330. 

ErHERIDGE, The Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan ben Uzziel on the 
Pentateuch ; with the fragments of the Jerusalem Targum: from 
the Chaldee. 2 vols. London 1862-1865. 

DeutscH, article “ Ancient Versions” in Smith’s Dictionary of the 
Bible, American edition, vol. iv. pp. 3395-3424. 

Davipson, article “ Targum” in Kitto’s Cyclopaedia of Biblical Litera- 
ture. Ginsburg: Articles in the same Cyclopaedia on “ Onkelos” 
and “ Jonathan.” 

Dz Wertt#, Introduction to the Old Testament, § 58, and corresponding 
parts of the Introductions of Keil and Bleek. 

Targums on Ruth and Jonah, literally translated by O. T. Crane. New 
York 1888. 

Zunz, Die Gottesdienstlichen Vortrage der Juden, 1832, pp. 61-83. 

WepeEr, System der altsynagogalen Palastinischen Theologie, 1880, pp. 
xi—xix, 

Hatvious, De chaldaicis bibiiorum paraphrasibus. Giessen 1612. 

Carrzov, Critica sacra V. T. 1728, pp. 480-481. According to Winer, 
Grammatik des bibl. und targum. Chaldaismus, what more recent 
works give about the Targums is largely taken from these treatises 
of Helvicus and Carpzoy. 





86 Noldeke, Die alttestamentliche Literatur, p. 259. 
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Wotr, Bibliotheca Hebraea, vol. ii. 1135-1191, iv. 730-734. 

E1cuHorn, Einleitung in das Alte Testament, Bd. ii. (4 Aufl. 1828) pp. 
1-123. 

GFROERER, Das Jahrhundert des Heils (1838), i. 36-59. 

Furst, Literaturblatt des Orients, 1840, Nos. 44-47. 

FRANKEL, Einiges zu den Targumim (Zeitschrift fiir die religidsen Inter- 
essen des Judenthums, 1846, pp. 110-120). 

HERZFELD, Geschichte des Volkes Jisrael, Bd. iii, (1857) pp. 61 ff., 551 ff. 

GrIaER, Urschrift wnd Uebersetzwngen der Bibel (1857), pp. 162-167. 

Vouck, art. “ Thargumim” in Herzog’s Real-Encyclop. 1 Aufl. xv. (1862) 
pp. 672-683 ; 2 Aufl. xv. (1885) pp. 365-377. 

Lan@en, Das Judenthums in Palistina (1866), pp. 70-72, 209-218, 268 ff., 
418 ff. 

NOLDEKE, Die alttestamentliche Literatur (1868), pp. 255-262. 

Bou, Forschungen nach einer Volksbibel zur Zeit Jesu (1878), pp. 140-168. 

SIEGFRIED, Philo von Alexandria (1875), p. 281 ff. 

HameBuraer, Real-Encyclopaedie fiir Bubel und Talmud. 

Murx, Bemerkungen tiber die Vocalisation der Targwme (Abhandlungen 
und Vortrage des fiinften internationalen Orientalisten-Congresses zu 
Berlin 1881, ii. 1: Abhandlungen und Vortrige der semitischen und 
afrikanischen Section, Berlin 1882, pp. 142-225).—Also: Johannes 
Buatorf’s des Vaters Targumcommentar Babylonia (Zeitschrift fiir wissen- 
schaftl. Theologie, 1887, pp. 280-299, 462-471 ; 1888, pp. 41-48). 


On ONKELOB. 


WinzR, De Onkeloso ejusque paraphrasi chaldaica, Lips. 1820. 

Maygavum, Die Anthropomorphien und Anthropopathien bei Onkelos 
und den spitern Targumim mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
Ausdriicke Memra, Jekara und Schechintha. Breslau 1870. 

SinegR, Onkelos und das. Verhaltniss seines Targums zur Halacha. 
Berlin 1881. 

Berner, Targum Onkelos, herausgegeben und erlautert, vol. ii., Notes, 
Introduction, ete. Berlin 1884. 

LuzzaTro, 73 ams Philowenus sive de Onkelost chaldaica Pentateuchi 
versione (written in Hebrew). Vienna 1830. 

RopigsER, art. “Onkelos” in Ersch und Gruber’s Allgem. Encyklop. 
Section iii. Bd. iii. (1832) p. 468 f. 

Luvy, Ueber Onkelos wnd seine Uebersetzung des Pentateuch (in Geiger’s 
Wissen. Zeitschr. fiir jiid. Theol. v. 1844, pp. 175-198 ; continued in 
Fiirst’s Literaturblatt des Orients, 1845, pp. 337 ff., 354 ff.) 
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Anaur, De Onkelo Chaldaico quem ferunt Pentateucht paraphraste et quid 
ei rationis intercedat cum Akila Graeco Veteris Testamenti imterprete. 
2 Partt. Lips. 1846. 

Presse, art. “ Onkelos” in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopaedie, 1 Aufl. x. (1858) 
p. 613 f, : 

SoHRONFELDER, Onkelos und Peschittho. Studien iiber das Alter des 
Onkelos’schen Targums. Miinchen 1869. 

GxicER, Das nach Onkelos benannte babylonische Thargum zwm Pentateuch 
(Jiidische Zeitschr. fiir Wissensch. und Leben 1871, pp. 85-104). 
Nevsireer, Onkelos wnd die Stoa (Monatsschr. 1875, pp. 566-568 ; 1874, 

p- 48). 
Bacuer, Das gegenseitige Verhdltniss der pentateuchischen Targumim 
(Zeitschr. der DMG. 1874, pp. 59-71). 


On JONATHAN ON THE PROPHETS, 


KiosreRMAnn, Anzeige von Lagarde’s Ausgabe, in den Stud. und Krit. 
1873, pp. 731-767. 

FRANKEL, Zu dem Targum der Propheten. Breslau 1872. 

Baousr, Kritische Untersuchungen zum Prophetentargum, in Zeitschrift 
der deutschen morgenland. Gesellsch. xxviii. 1874, pp. 1-72. 

Cornmt, Das Targum zu den Propheten, in Zeitschrift fiir die alttesta- 
mentl. Wissenschaft, 1887, pp. 177--202. 

‘KiEIn, Bemerkungen zw Bacher’s “ Kritischen Untersuchungen ” (Zeitschr, 
der DMG. xxix. 1875, pp. 157-161).—Bacher, Gegenbemerkungen 
(in same, p. 319 f.). j 


On JONATHAN AND JERUSALMI ON THE PENTATEUCH. 


Winer, De Jonathanis in Pentateuchum paraphrasi chaldaica. Erlangen 
1823. 

PrTERMANN, De duabus Pentateucht paraphrasibus chaldaicis. P. I. De 
indole paraphraseos quae Jonathamis esse dicitwr. Berol. 1829. 

Bar, Geist des Jeruschalmi (Pseudo-Jonathan), in Monatsschr. IG, u W. 
des Jud. 1851-1852, pp. 235-249. “patent 

SELIGSOHN, De duabus Hierosolymitanis Pentateucht paraphrasibus. Breslau 
1858. 

SELIGsoHN unD Traus, Ueber den Geist der UVebersetzung des Jonathan ben 
Usiel zum Pentateuch und die Abfassung des in den Editionen dieser 


Uebersetzung beigedruckten Targum Jeruschalmi (Mi 
onatsschr. 
96-114, 138-149), ( 1857, pp. 
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GricER, Das jerusalemische Thargum zwm Pentateuch, in Urschrift, ete., pp. 
451-480. : 

GRONEMANN, Die Jonathan’sche Pentateuch-Uebersetzung in ihrem Verhiilt- 
nisse zur Halacha. Leipzig 1879. 

LaGarbE, Hine vergessene Handschrift des sogenannten Fragmententargums 
(Nachricht. von der kén. Gesells. d. Wissensch. zu Gott. 1888, pp. 
Tay 


IV. Historican WoRKS. 


Besides the Talmud, Midrashim, and Targums, there are 
also the following treatises, which ought to be classed among 
the works belonging to the circle of rabbinical works, inas- 
much as they stand related in one way or another to our 
history. Only the first named, however, can be regarded as 
of any particular historical value. 

1. Megillath Taanith, properly the “ Book of the Fasts,” a 
list of those days on which, owing to some association or 
another, any joyous event (especially during the period of the 
Maccabees) could not be celebrated. The observance of such 
days is already presupposed in Judith viii. 6.” Our list is 
quoted even in the Mishna, Taanith ii. 8, and seems to have 
been compiled in the first century after Christ. The text is 
Aramaic; the much later commentary is in Hebrew.—The 
little tract, which in earlier times was not very highly 
esteemed, has been found of great historical importance, and. 
much use has been made of it, especially by Derenbourg and 
Gratz. 

Edition with Latin translation: Meyer, Tractatus de tem- 
portbus sacris et festis diebus Hebraeorum, etc. Accedit nox 
myn volumen de jeyunio, Amstelaedami 1724.—Derenbourg in 
his Histoire de la Palestine (1867), pp. 439-446, gives the 


Aramaic text with a French translation.—Compare generally : 
Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebraea, i. 68 f., 384 f., ii. 1325 ff, ii, 1195 ff, 


67 Judith viii. 6: évjorevev wdous ras nutpos ris xnpevuews avrijs xmple 
mpocaeBBaerav nol caPPerav xal mpovovpenusar nal vovpenviay xal copay xeet 
wappocvvay ofxov lopann. ; 
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iv. 1024.—Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica, i 9, under Abraham 
ha - Lewi. — Steinschneider, Catalogus libr. Hebr. in Biblioth. 
Bodlei. col. 582.— Zedner, Catalogue of the British Museum, 
p. 517.—Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrage der Juden, pp. 127, 
128.—Ewald, History of Israel, vol. v. p. 381, vol. viii. p. 280 sq. 
—Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, iii. pp. 597-615 (n. 1), and 685 ff. 
(n. 1)—Wellhausen, Phar. u. Saduc. pp. 56-63.—Schmilg, 
Ueber Entstehung wnd historischen Werth des Siegeskalenders 
“Megillath Taanith,” Leipz. 1874.—Joel Miiller, Der Teat der 
Fastenrolle (Monatsschr. 1875, pp. 43-48, 139-144),—Brann, 
Enistehung und Werth der Megillat Taanit (Monatsschr. 1876, © 
pp. 375 ff, 410 ff, 445 ff.).—Cassel, Kritisches Sendschreiben 
tuber die Probebibel; II. Messianische Stellen des Alten Testaments. 
Angehiingt sind Anmerkungen ‘ber Megillath Taanith, Berlin 
1885.—Hamburger, Real-Encyclopaedie fiir Bibel und Talmud, 
Supplementalband, pp. 104-107, art. « Megillath Taanith.” 


2. Seder olam, also called Seder olam rabba, an exposition 
of the biblical history from Adam down to the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, with some notices also of later times.—It is 
quoted in the Talmud, and is ascribed to R. Jose ben 
Chalephta, who lived about the years 130-160 after Christ, 
This supposition, however, rests simply on the fact that R, 
Jose is quoted nine times as an authority. 

Much more modern, composed at the earliest in the eighth 
century, is the Seder olam sutta, a genealogical work, which 
treats first of all of biblical times, and then seeks to give an 
unbroken list of the princes during the Babylonian exile, 


An edition of both, with a Latin translation: ‘Chronicon 
Hebracorwm majus et minus, latine vertit et commentar. perpet. 
ulustravit J. Meyer. Accedit gusdem dissertat. 3, Amstelaedami 
1699.—Compare generally : Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebraea, i. 492- 
499, iv. 1029 sq.—Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judazca, ii, 107 sq.—Stein- 
schneider, Catalogus Bodlei. col. 1433-1437.—Zedner, Catalogue 
of the British Musewm, p. 689 8q.—Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen 
Vortrige der Juden, pp. 85, 135-139.— Ewald, History of Israel, 
vol. i. pp. 200, 209, vol. viii, p. 49.—Fiirst, Literaturblatt des 
Orients, 1846, pp. 547-552.— Gritz, Geschichte der Juden, iv. 


200.—Hamburger, Real-Eneyclopaedie Sir Bibel und Talmud 
Supplement. p. 132 f. 
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3. Megillath Antiochus, a short legendary history of the 
persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes and the conquests of the 
Asmoneans. It belongs to the post-Talmudie age, and is 
historically worthless. The original Aramaic text was first 
printed in the present century. Numerous older editions 
give a Hebrew translation, which in its manuscript form is 
still extant. 


On the manuscripts of the Aramaic and Hebrew texts, see 
especially : Curtiss, Zhe Name Maccabee, Leipzig 1876, p. 36 sqq. 
In addition, consult: Merx, Chrestomathia targumica 1888, 
p. xvi,. which calls attention to two manuscripts of the 
British Museum (Oriental Manuscripts, 2377, 2212) as giving 
the Aramaic text with the Babylonian pointing. —Bartolocci in 
his Bibliotheca rabbinica, i. 388 sqq., gives the Hebrew text with 
a Latin translation. The Latin translation alone is copied by 
Fabricius in his Codex pseudepigr. Vet. Test. i. 1165 sqq.—A 
modern edition of the Hebrew text: Jellinek, Bet ha-Midrasch, 
i, (1853) pp. 142-146—The Aramaic text was first edited by 
Filipowski in 1851: The Choice of Pearls . . . to which is 
added the Book of Antiochus, published for the first tume in 
Aramaic, Hebrew, and English, by H. Filipowski, London 1851. 
Also more recently by Jellinek in Bet ha-Midrash, vi. (1877) 

. 4-8. 

Pe hiinas generally: Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebraea, i. 204 sq., 
iii. 130.—Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica, ii. 31'7.—Steinschneider, 
Catalogus libr. hebr. Bodlet. col. 206 sq.—Zedner, Catalogue of 
British Museum, p. 51.—Zunz, p. 134.—Ewald, History of Israel, 
vol, v. p. 287 sq. 


4. Josippon or Joseph ben Gorion. Under this name there 
exists, written in Hebrew, a history of the Jewish people from 
Adam down to the destruction of the temple by Titus. The 
author wishes to pass himself off for the ancient J osephus, 
but calls himself erroneously Joseph son of Gorion, and not 
infrequently departs so widely from the réle which he had 
assumed as even expressly to quote from the true Josephus 
(Zunz, p. 150). The latter is, indeed, abundantly made use 
of, but in a very free and eclectic manner, while much purely 
legendary material is introduced from other sources. It 
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would seem that this author had before him, not the Greek 
text, but a Latin translation of Josephus, and for the Bellum 
Judaicum, indeed, only the paraphrastic and loose rendering 
of the so-called Hegesippus. According to Zunz, pp 150—- 
152, the work originated in Italy during the first half of the 
tenth century after Christ. 


Among the numerous editions, the following deserve to be 
mentioned: Josephus Goriomdes s. Josephus Hebraicus juata 
venetam edit. latine versus et cwm exemplari Constantinop. collatus — 
atque notis illustratus a J. F. Breithaupto, Gothae 1707, in 
Hebrew and Latin. The same with a new title, Gothae et 
Lips. 1710.—A Hebrew-Latin edition had been already issued 
at a much earlier date by Sebastian Miinster, Josephus 
Hebraicus diu desideratissimus opera Seb. Miinsteri, Basil 1541 ; 
but it was disfigured by many arbitrary abbreviations. — A 
Latin translation of the whole text was given by Gagnier, 
Josippon sive Josephi ben Gorions historiae Judarcae libri sem, ex 
hebraco latine vertit, etc., Oxon. 1'706. 

Compare generally on the work and its editions: Oudin, De 
script. eccles. 1. col. 1032-1062.—Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebraea, i. 
508-523, iii. 387-389.—Meusel, Bibliotheca histor. i. 2 (1784), 
pp. 236-239.—Fabricius, Bibliotheca graec., ed. Harles, v. 56-59. 
— First, Bibliotheca Judaica, ii. 111-114. — Steinschneider, 
Catalogus libr. hebr. Biblioth. Bodlei. col. 1547-1552.—Zedner, 
Catalogue of the British Museum, p. 344 sq.—Zunz, Die gottes- 
dienstlichen Vortrage der Juden, pp. 146-154.—Delitzsch, Zur 
Geschichte der jiidischen Poesie, Leipsic 1836, pp. 37-40,— 
Kiilb, art. “ Josephus Gortonides,’ in Ersch und Gruber’s Allgem, 
Eneyclop. Sec. i, Bd. 23 (1844), p. 184. . 


FIRST DIVISION. 
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POLITICAL HISTORY OF PALESTINE 
FROM BC. 175 TO AD. 135. 





FIRST PERIOD. 


FROM ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES DOWN TO THE 
CONQUEST OF JERUSALEM BY POMPEY. 


——— 


THE RISE OF THE MACCABEES AND THE PERIOD OF 
FREEDOM, B.C. 175-63. 


InasmucH as the history of Israel during this period is very 
much mixed up with the history of Syria, we propose to give 
first of all— 


A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF SYRIA DURING THE LAST 
CENTURY OF THE SELEUCID DYNASTY, B.C. 175-63. 


SouRcEs. 

Eusebii Chronicorum librt duo, ed. Schoene, vol. ii. Berol. 1866, vol. i. 
1875 ; especially an extract given there from Porphyry.—Also the 
Chronicle of Sulpicius Severus, ed. Halm, 1866, contains some state- 
ments of importance. See Bernays, Ueber die Chromk des Sulp. 
Severus, 1861, pp. 61-63. — Scattered notices will also be found in” 
Polybius, Diodorus, Livy, and Justin. Appian gives a good summary 
sketch.—The Book of Daniel, chap. xi., and the commentary on it 
by Jerome (Opp. Vallarsi, v. 701-724), come into consideration only 
for Antiochus Epiphanes.—The two books of Maccabees, especially 
the first. Josephus, in books xii. and xiii. of his Antiquities, 
enlarges upon the story, and adds, especially for the history of the 
Seleucidae, many important historical statements derived from other 
writers.—And, finally, of the utmost importance are the numerous 
dated coins. For the literature of this subject, see above, § 2. D. 
Special attention should be called to Eckhel, Mionnet, de Saulcy, and 
the Catalogue of the British Museum by Gardner. 
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LITERATURE, 


Curnton, Fasti Hellenict. The Civil and Literary Ohronology of Greece and 
Rome, vol. iii., from the CXXIV™ Olympiad to the death of Augustus. 
Oxford 1830. 2nd edition, 1851, pp. 310-350. 

Ewatp, History of Israel, vol. v. Supremacy of the Seleucidae; the 
Maccabees ; the sons of John Hyrcanus, pp. 286-394. 

Sranuey, Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church. Third series. 
Qnd edition. London 1877. Lect. xlviii.—xlix. pp. 285-396. 

NimeunRr, Vortrdge ber alte Geschichte, iii. (1851). Also: Histortscher 
Gewinn aus der armenischen Uebersetaung der Ohromik des Eusebius 
in Klein, Schr. i. 179-304. 

Foy-VaiLuant, Seleucidarum imperium sive Historia regum Syriae ad 
fidem numismatum accommodata. Paris 1681. 

Fuatue, Geschichte Macedoniens und der Reiche, welche von macedonischen 
Kénigen beherrscht wurden. Bd. ii. (1834). The most complete 
modern history of the Hellenistic Kingdoms. 

FROELICH, Annales compendiarii regum et rerum Syriae numis veteribus 
dllustratt. Viennae 1744, editio altera 1750. 

Stark, Gaza wnd die philistdische Kiiste. 1852. 


A good summary of the sources is given by Clinton.—For 
the determining of the general chronological framework the 
chief sources are: 1. The Extract from Porphyry in the 
Chronicle of Eusebius; 2. Separate statements in the First 
Book of Maccabees. The Seleucid era, according to which 
the dates in this book are reckoned, begins probably, not in 
autumn, but rather in spring of B.c, 312 (see above, § 3. A,). 
3. The coins, whose dates have been lucidly collected and 


arranged by de Saulcy, Mémoire sur les monnaies datées des 
Séleucides, Paris 1871. 


Porphyry, therwell-known Neo-Platonic philosopher of the 
third century after Christ, wrote a chronological work in which 
he made careful use of the best sources. From it Eusebius in 
his Chronicle makes extracts with reference to the history of 
the Ptolemies (Eusebii Chron., ed. Schoene, i. 159 sq.), and with 
reference to the Macedonian kings (Eusebii Chron., ed. Schoene 
1. 229 sq.). But undoubtedly from this same source, although 
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Porphyry is not there named, is derived the whole similar 
paragraph on the history of the Seleucidae (Eusebii Chron., ed. 
Schoene, i, 247-264). The text of the Chronicle of Eusebius 
with this passage complete is now extant only in an Armenian 
translation, first edited by Aucher, Eusebii Chron. vol. i. (1818), 
translated anew for Schoene’s edition into Latin by Petermann. 
Fragments of the Greek text are met with in a Parisian manu- 
script, from which they were published even by Scaliger in the 
Appendix to his Thesaurus temporum, 1606, and more recently - 
by Cramer, Anecdota Graeca ¢ codd. manuscriptis Bibliothecae 
regiae Parisiensis, vol. ii. (1839) p. 115 sqq. Miiller in his 
Fragmenta historicorum Graecorum, iii. 706-717, gives among 
the fragments of Porphyry, the Armenian and Greek text, 
together with a historical commentary. 

In this passage Porphyry fixes the chronology of .the Seleu- 
cidae according to the Olympiad era, and indeed in such a 
way that he takes into account only whole years; hence the 
year in which a change of kings occurs is reckoned to the one 
who preceded a full year, while the reign of his successor is 
made to begin with the following year. Thus, for example, 
although he makes the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes begin 
with Olympiad 151. 3, it actually began in Olympiad 151. 2. 
It is further to be remarked that, in dealing with the frequent 
appearances of pretenders to the throne, he dates the reign of 
the successful pretender from the year in which his opponent 
was overthrown. 

From what sources Porphyry has derived his information 
may be learned from the following statement of Jerome, 
although its immediate reference is not to Porphyry’s Chronicle, 
but to his book on Daniel: Ad intelligendas autem extremas 
partes Danielis multiplee Graecorum historia necessaria est: 
Sutorit videlicet Callinici, Diodort, Hieronymi, Polybu, Posi- 
donui, Claudiu Theonis et-Andronici cognomento Alipir, quos et 
Porphyrius esse sequutum se dicit; Josephi quoque et eorum 
quos ponit Josephus, praecipueque nostri Invi et Pompeu Trogr 
atque Justini, qui omnem extraemae visions narrant historiam 
(Hieronymus, Praefatio in Danielem, Opp. ed. Vallarsi, v. 
621 sq.). 

But valuable as the work of Porphyry is, so carefully culled 
from the best original documents, we ought also to guard 
against any over-estimation of its worth. His statements 
about Olympiads are evidently “deductions from calculations 
of the years of the several reigns” (Gutschmid, (Geschichte 
Iran's und seiner Nachbarlinder, 1888, p. 77, Anm.), and 
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thus. do not possess the weight of immediate traditional 
testimony. 


AntiocHus IV. EprpHanes, B.c. 175-164. 


He was the son of Antiochus III. the Great, and brother 
of Seleucus IV. Philopator, who reigned Bc. 187-175. 
During the reign of his brother Seleucus he lived as a 
hostage at Rome. Seleucus procured for him liberty to return 
to his native land by sending as hostage to Rome his own 
son Demetrius ; but before Antiochus reached home Seleucus 
had been murdered by Heliodorus. Antiochus then usurped 
the throne to which by right his nephew Demetrius ought to 
have succeeded (Appian. Syr. 45).—Antiochus died after a 
reign of eleven years, in B.C. 164, while engaged in a campaign 
against the Parthians, 


That his reign lasted for eleven years is stated by Porphyry 
(Kuseb. Chron., ed. Schoene, i. 253, 263 sq.), Jerome (ad Danielem, 
11. 21 sq.), and Sulpicius Severus (Chron. ii. 22). The date of 
the beginning of his reign is set down by Porphyry as Olym- 
piad 151. 3, and so actually Olym. 151. 2, which is equivalent 
to Be. 175-174. This statement is borne out by the fact that 
the coins also begin with the year 138 of the Seleucid era, 
which corresponds to 1'75-174 before Christ. The First Book 
of Maccabees, on the other hand (chap. i. 10), places the begin- 
ning of the reign in the Seleucid year 137, that is, in B.c. 
176-175, which can be reconciled with the statement of 
Porphyry only by supposing that the Seleucid year was reckoned 
from autumn to autumn, so that Olympiad 151. 2 would begin 
in the summer of B.c. 175. But if we assume that the First 
Book of Maccabees counts the year from spring to spring, we 
shall have to admit the existence of a slight discrepancy.—The 
death of Antiochus occurred, according to Porphyry, in Olym- 
piad 154. 1, that is, in B.c..164-163; according to the First Book 
of Maccabees (vi. 16), in the Seleucid year 149, which also 
answers to B.c. 164-163. 

The chronology of the Egyptian campaigns of Antiochus, 
which is of importance also in Jewish history, is still matter 
of controversy. But according to non-Jewish sources, it is 
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highly probable that they belonged to the period between 
B.c. 170 and B.c. 168. This is further supported by the fact 
that the First Book of Maccabees (i. 20) makes mention for 
the first time of an Egyptian campaign in the Seleucid year 
143, corresponding to B.c. 170-169, and indeed states pre- 
cisely that autumn of B.c. 170 was the date of the return 
from it. Only the Second Book of Maccabees (v. 1) disagrees 
with this by reckoning that campaign the second. But the 
unreliableness of this document would make the assumption 
of an earlier campaign in B.C. 171 unjustifiable apart from 
other evidence. Compare generally on this question: Droysen, 
De Lagidarum regno, 1831, pp. 56-69, which I have not been 
able to consult; Jo. Christ. Conr. Hofmann, De bellis ab 
Antiocho Epiphane adversus Ptolemaeos gestis, Krlangae 1835 ; 
Hitzig, Das Buch Daniel, pp. 202-208; Stark, Gaza und die 
philistdische Kiste, pp. 430-434; Grimm, Das erste Buch der 
Maccabiier, p. 15 f.; Job. Friedr. Hoffmann, Antiochus IV. 
Epiphanes, 18'73, pp. 36-58 ; Gritz, Geschichte der Juden, ii. 2 
(1876), pp. 436-443. 

On Antiochus generally, besides the works mentioned above, 
eompare: Ewald, History of Israel, v. 293-306; Stanley, 
History of the Jewish Church, third series, 1877, pp. 288-302. 
See also the article in Pauly’s Real-Encyclop. der class. Alter- 
thumswissenschaft, and the articles by Wieseler in Herzog, 
vol. i. pp. 458-463, and by Reuss in Schenkel, Bibellexikon. 
For further notice, see § 4. 


Antiocuus V. Evpator, B.c. 164-162. 


This monarch was the son of Epiphanes. According to 
Porphyry he began to reign in his twelfth year, but according 
to Appian. Syr. 46 and 66, when he was only nine years old. 
From the statement of Porphyry it would seem as if he had 
been for a year and a half co-regent with his father; but the 
text is probably corrupt (Euseb. Chron., ed. Schoene, i. 253). 
During his short reign of only one and a half or two years he 
was simply a tool in the hand of his field-marshal and 
guardian Lysias, and was along with him, by the order of his 
cousin Demetrius, assassinated in B.c. 162. 
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The statements as to the length of this reign vacillate between 
a year and a half and two years; the former period is given by 
Porphyry in the Swmmariwm (Euseb. Chron., ed. Schoene, 1. 
263 sq.), and the latter by Josephus in the Antiquities, xii. 
10. 1 (Kuseb. Chron. ii. 126 sq., ad ann. Abrah. 1852). The 
beginning and end are determined by the chronology of his 
predecessor and his successor.—Compare generally : Reuss in 
Schenkel and Wieseler in Herzog. Also Smith’s Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Biography. 


Demetrius I. Soter, B.c. 162-150, 


Demetrius was the son of Seleucus Philopator. He had 
been sent by him as hostage to Rome, but fled from thence, 
and assumed the reins of government in B.c. 162, after having 
had his cousin Antiochus Eupator assassinated. 

In B.c. 153, Alexander Balas took up arms against him as 
a pretender to the throne. He claimed to be a son of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and therefore the legitimate heir of 
the Syrian throne. Demetrius fell in battle against him in 
B.C. 150. 


The flight of Demetrius from Rome and the consequences 
resulting from it are very vividly sketched by Polybius, who, 
as a friend of Demetrius, was personally engaged in the 
incidents which he narrates (Polybius, xxxi. 12, 19-22). Both 
Polybius (iii. 5) and Porphyry (Euseb. Chron., ed. Schoene, i. 255 
263 sq.) ascribe to Demetrius a reign of twelve years, while 
Josephus (Antig. xiii. 2. 4) allows him only eleven years. 
Porphyry sets down the commencement of the reign at Olym- 
piad 154. 4, that is really Olym. 154. 3, corresponding to B.c 
162-161; and the First Book of Maccabees (vii. 1) makes it 
151 of the Seleucid era, which also answers to B.c, 162-161 
The dated coins extend from 150 to 162 of the Seleucid era, or 
from B.0. 163-162 to Bc. 151-150. If the number of the year 
be rightly read as 150, the beginning of the reign must be set 
down before autumn of B.c. 162, which is reconcilable with the 
statement in First Maccabees on the supposition that its years 
are to be understood as spring years.—On the date of the 
Insurrection of Alexander Balas, see below. The common 
text of Porphyry gives Olympiad 157. 4 as the date of the 
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death of Demetrius. Since this would give him a reign of 
thirteen years, it is most probably to be read Olympiad 157. 3, 
corresponding to B.c. 150-149. According to 1 Mace. x. 50 
and 57, the death of Demetrius occurred not later than 162 of 
the Seleucid era, or B.c. 151-150.—Compare on Demetrius 
generally, the articles in Herzog and Schenkel. 


ALEXANDER Batas, B.c. 150-145. 


When Alexander had wrenched the government from 
Demetrius, the son of Demetrius, who also himself bore the 
name of Demetrius, rose up against him. With this 
Demetrius IJ., Ptolemy Philometor of Egypt entered into 
alliance. Alexander was besieged in Antioch by the Egyp- 
tian king, fled to Arabia, and was there treacherously 
murdered in B.C. 145. On the fifth day after that bloody 
deed, the head of Alexander was brought to Ptolemy 
(Josephus, Antig. xiii. 4. 8). 


The coins of Alexander bear dates from 160 to 168 of the 
Seleucid era, that is, from B.c. 153-152 to Bc. 145-144. The 
First Book of Maccabees (x. 1) describes his revolt against 
Demetrius as having taken place in the Seleucid year 160, or 
B.C. 153-152; and indeed B.c. 153 must be fixed upon, since it 
occurred before the Feast of Tabernacles of the year referred 
to (1 Mace. x. 21).— His reign proper is reckoned by Por- 
phyry and Josephus (Antig. xiii. 4. 8) at five years. The 
common text of Porphyry puts down the beginning of it in 
Olympiad 157. 3, and the end in Olympiad 158. 4. Since 
this, according to Porphyry’s style of reckoning, would give 
six years, probably we should read instead of 157. 3, 157. 4, 
that is really 157. 3, corresponding to B.c. 150-149.—The 
death of Alexander is placed by the First Book of Maccabees 
(xi. 19) in the Seleucid year 167, or B.c. 146-145. Porphyry’s 
date is Olympiad 158. 4, which corresponds to Bc. 145- 
144.—Compare on Alexander, the articles in Pauly, Winer, 
Herzog, and Schenkel. 
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Demetrius II. Nicator, B.c. 145-138. 
Antiocuus VL, B.c. 145-(?). TRyPHo, (?)-138. 


One of the generals of Alexander, Diodotus, named Trypho, 
disputed the succession with Demetrius in favour of the 
youthful son of Alexander, Antiochus VI. 

Meanwhile Trypho himself aspired to the throne, had his 
ward Antiochus murdered, and made himself king. Soon 
after this, according to other accounts even previously, 
Demetrius undertook a campaign against the Parthians, in 
the course of which he was taken prisoner by the Parthians 
in Bc. 138. But Trypho was defeated by Antiochus VII. 
Sidetes, the brother of Demetrius, at Dora, then shut up in 
Apamea, and compelled to end his life by his own hand 
(Strabo, p. 668; Josephus, Antig. xiii 7. 2; Appian. Syr. 
68). 


The revolt of Demetrius against Alexander Balas took 
place, according to 1 Macc. x. 67, in the Seleucid year 165, or 
B.C. 148-147, while his reign began in 167 of the Seleucid 
era, B.C. 146-145 (1 Macc. xi. 19). The dates of the coins 
extend from 167 to 174 Seleucid era, or from B.c. 146-145 to 
B.C. 139-138.—There are coins of Antiochus VI. from 167 to 
170 of the Seleucid era, or from Bc. 146-145 to B.c. 143- 
142. Coins of Trypho bear the number of the years III. (de 
Sauley, p. 42, Mélanges de Numismatique, t. ii. 1877, p. 82 sq.) 
and IV. (Gardner, Catalogue of Greek Coins, p. 69). Josephus 
assigns to the reign of Antiochus VI. a period of four years 
and to Trypho a period of three years (Antig. xiii. 7. 1-2). 
According to this estimate, the reign of Antiochus would date 
B.C. 145-141 ; that of Trypho, B.c. 141-138. This is in agree- 
ment with the statement of Porphyry, who gives to Demetrius 
before his imprisonment, only a th 


ree years’ rei Euseb. 
Chron., ed. Schoene, i. 257, 263 sq.), heey, Oleaice ie 


which is really Olym. 159. 4, or B., 141-140, to Olympi 

160. 3, or B.C. 138-137. Porphyry evidently reckons the ee 
of Demetrius as beginning with the displacement by conquest 
or murder of Antiochus VI. In thorough accord with this 
too, is the chronology of the First Book of Maccabees xiii, 31, 
41, which unhesitatingly assigns the murder of Antiochus by 
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Trypho to the Seleucid year 170, or B.c. 143-142. Finally, it 
is no serious discrepancy when, in 1 Macc. xiv. 1, the Parthian 
campaign of Demetrius is dated from the Seleucid year 172, or 
B.C. 141-140; while Porphyry, on the other hand, assigns it to 
Olympiad 160. 2, or B.c. 139-138. In direct contradiction, 
however, to the foregoing, stands the statement made by many 
writers (Josephus, Antig. xii. 5.11, 7.1; Appian. Syr. 67, 68; 
Justin. xxxvi. 1), that Antiochus was not murdered by Trypho 
before the time of the Parthian campaign of Demetrius, and 
indeed not till after Demetrius had been taken prisoner. This, 
however, is in opposition not only to the chronology of the 
First Book of Maccabees, but also to the circumstance that then 
there is not left a three or four years’ reign for Trypho, which 
yet, according to Josephus and the coins, must be admitted. 
Then Trypho’s death occurs almost contemporaneously . with 
the seizure of Demetrius by the Parthians in B.c. 138. See in 
next paragraph under Antiochus Sidetes. It therefore seems 
to me hazardous to assume, with many modern critics, that the 
last-named authorities should have the precedence over 1 Mace. 
—Compare on this question, and on Antiochus VI. and Trypho 
generally: Sanclemente, De vulgaris aerae emendatione, 1793, 
pp. 269-274. Clinton, Fasti Hellenict, iii. 331. Miller, Frag: 
menta hist. Graec. t. ii. p. xx. Mendelssohn in Ritschl’s Acta 
societatis philol. Lipsiensis, t. v. 1875, pp. 43-49. Gutschmid, 
Geschichte Iran’s, 1888, pp. 51-53, Also the articles in Pauly, 
Winer, Herzog, and Schenkel. 


AntiocHus VII. SIpETES, B.c. 138-128, 


So long as Demetrius was the prisoner of the Parthians, 
Antiochus VII. held undisturbed sway in Syria—In zo. 
129 he undertook a campaign against the Parthians, and in 
it he met his death in Bc. 128. During the war the 
Parthian king released Demetrius from his imprisonment, in 
order that he might seize for himself the government of 
Syria, and so compel Antiochus to return home. 

On the surname Sidetes, compare Porphyry (Euseb. Chron., 
ed. Schoene, i. 255): in Sida urbe educatus, quapropter Sidetes 
utique vocabatur. The city Side lies in Pamphylia——The 


revolt of Antiochus VII. against Trypho occurred, according 
to 1 Mace. xv. 10, in the year 174 Seleucid, or B.c. 139-138, 
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Porphyry reckons his reign from Olympiad 160. 4, that is 
really Olympiad 160. 3, or B.c. 138-137. The coins begin with 
the Seleucid year 174, or B.c. 139-138, and reach down to 
Seleucid year 184, or B.c. 129-128 (de Saulcy, pp. 44-46).— 
The beginning of the Parthian campaign cannot, according 
to Livy, Epit. 59, be placed earlier than B.c. 129, immediately 
after the consul M. Peperna, whose consulship was in B.C. 
130, and immediately before the consul C. Sempronius, whose 
consulship was in B.c. 129. Porphyry assigns the death of 
Antiochus, after a nine years’ reign, to Olympiad 162. 4, or 
B.C. 129-128. According to Justin. xxxvili. 10, it occurred 
in the winter; according to Diodorus, xxxiv. 15 sq., in spring, 
therefore in the beginning of B.c. 128. In fact, the coins of 
Alexander Zabinas (see next paragraph) begin with the 
Seleucid year 184, or B.c. 129-128—wWith these matters of 
fact in view, some coins of Antiochus, purporting to belong 
to the Seleucid year 185 and 186, the latter corresponding 
to Bc. 127-126, have occasioned great difficulties to the 
historians. Some have disputed the authenticity of their date 
(so Téchon d’Annecy, Dissertation sur Pépoque de la mort 
@ Antiochus VII. Hvergétes Sidétés, rot de Syrie, sur deux 
médailles antiques de ce prince, et sur un passage du II livre 
des Macchabées, Paris 1815, pp. 61-65); others have assumed 
that even after the death of Antiochus, coins were issued with 
his name (so Niebuhr, Kleine Schriften, i. 251 f.). The most 
probable explanation is that the date has only been falsely 
read (see Nussbaum, Observationes, p. 51).—Compare generally : 
Mendelssohn in Ritschl’s Acta societatis philol. Lipsiensis, t. v. 
187 5, pp. 265-280. Nussbaum, Observationes in Flavii Josephi 
Antiquitates, 1875, pp. 49-54. Gutschmid, Geschichte Iran’s, 
Tiib. 1888, pp. 75-77, who places the death of Antiochus in B.c. 
129. Also the articles in Pauly, Winer, Herzog, and Schenkel. 


Demetrius II. NicaTor, a second time, B.c. 128-125 or 124 (2). 
ALEXANDER ZABINAS, B.C. 128-122 (?). 


After a ten years’ imprisonment among the Parthians, as 
Porphyry relates in Eusebius, Demetrius II. once again 
became king of Syria. There was goon raised up against 
him, through the intrigues of Ptolemy Physkon, an anti- 
king in the person of Alexander Zabinas, who claimed to 
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be a son of Alexander Balas. Demetrius was besieged by 
him in Damascus, obliged to fly, and murdered as he 
attempted to land at Tyre. 


Coins of Demetrius are in existence which pretend to belong 
to the. period from 180 to 187 of the Seleucid era, or from 
B.C. 133-132 to B.c. 126-125 (de Saulcy, pp. 51, 52), If the 
reading is in every case correct, it might be supposed that 
even during the Parthian imprisonment of Demetrius, coins 
were issued with his name printed on them (so de Saulcy, p. 
55). But the reading is not by any means certain in every 
instance (Nussbaum, Observationes, p. 52 sq.). There are some 
which certainly are marked 183-187 of the Seleucid era 
(Gardner, Catalogue of Greek Coins, p. 76 sq.; Bunbury, Num. 
Chronicle, 1883, p. 100 sq.)—Porphyry assigns to Demetrius 
after his imprisonment a reign of four years. The common 
text gives as its beginning Olympiad 162. 2, for which we 
ought certainly to read Olympiad 163. 2, that is really 
Olympiad 163. 1, or B.c. 128-127; and as the year of his 
death, Olympiad 164. 1, corresponding to B.c. 124-123. With 
this it is impossible to reconcile the fact that there exists coins 
of Antiochus VIII. Grypos, and of Cleopatra, professing to 
belong to the Seleucid year 187, or B.c. 126-125. Yet here 
again it may be questioned whether this is the correct reading. 
—Compare on Demetrius also the articles in Pauly, Winer, 
Herzog, and Schenkel.—For Alexander Zabinas, Porphyry gives 
no direct dates. His coins range over the period from 184 to 
190 of the Seleucid era, or from B.c. 129-128 to B.c. 123-122 
(de Saulcy, p. 57; Gardner, Catalogue of Greek Coins, pp. 81-84 ; 
Bunbury, Num. Chronicle, 1883, p. 103 sq.). 


SELEUcUS V., B.c. 125 or 124 (?). 


Seleucus V. succeeded his father Demetrius on the throne ; 
but soon after beginning his reign he was murdered at the 
instigation of his own mother. 


Antiocuus VIII. Grypos, B.c. 125 or 124-113. 


Antiochus VIII. was the brother of Seleucus. He had 
still to do battle with the anti-king Alexander Zabinas, but 
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conquered him in the third year of his reign ; according to 
Porphyry, in B.c. 122-121. He then caused Alexander to 
be executed, as Justin reports, xxxix. 2 (compare also 
Diodorus, xxxiv. 28). According to Porphyry, Alexander 
put an end to his own life by poison. 

After a reign of eleven years, in B.c. 113, Antiochus VIIL 
Grypos was driven from the throne by Antiochus IX. Kyri- 
kenos, who was his cousin on the father’s side, his brother 
on the mother’s side. Antiochus Grypos then withdrew to 
Aspendos. 


The relationship between the two is as follows :—Cleopatra, 
the daughter of Ptolemy Philometor of Egypt, who had been 
already the wife of Alexander Balas (1 Macc. x. 58), had 
separated herself from him and married Demetrius II. Nicator 
(1 Mace. xi. 12). From this marriage sprang Seleucus V. and 
Antiochus VIII. Grypos. But while Demetrius was detained 
among the Parthians, Cleopatra married his brother, Antiochus 
VII. Sidetes (Josephus, Antig. xii. 7.1). From this marriage 
sprang Antiochus IX. Kyrikenos (Josephus, Antig. xiii. 10. 
1; Appian. Syr. 68). Porphyry in Euseb. Chron. ed. Schoene, 
i, 260, says: r@ dwownrpip aderApe "Arribyw nal dveig ra ix 
warpé¢.—Compare generally on the genealogy of the Seleucidae 
the table at the end of vol. ii. of this work. 

The period of the reign of Antiochus VIII., down to his 
expulsion by Antiochus IX.,is reckoned by Porphyry at eleven 
years, from Olympiad 164. 2, that is really Olympiad 164. 1, 
down to Olympiad 166. 4, or from B.c. 124-123 down to Bc. 
113-112.—On the coins Antiochus VIII. appears sometimes 
as co-regent with his mother Cleopatra, sometimes alone. The 
coins of the former kind profess to belong to the period 
between 187 and 192 of the Seleucid era, or between B.C. 126— 
125 and B.c. 121-120 (de Saulcy, p. 61 sq.). For an account 
of the discrepancy between this date and that of Porphyry, see 
above under Demetrius II. and Alexander Zabinas, The 
proper coins of Antiochus VIII. begin with the Seleucid year 
190, corresponding to Bc. 123-122 (de Saulcy, p. 65 sq.). 
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Antiocuus IX. Cyzicrnos, B.c. 113-95. 
Antiocuus VIII. Grypos, B.c. 111-96. 


For two years Cyzicenos now ruled as sole monarch. But 
in B.c. 111, Grypos returned and wrested the greater part of 
Syria from his cousin. Only Coele-Syria remained in the 
possession of Cyzicenos. Porphyry in Eusebius, Chron., ed. 
Schoene, i. 260, says: xpare? pev avdtos THs Zuplas, 6 S¢ Kubi- 
xnvos tis Koidns. Thus was the kingdom broken up; and 
the two cousins and brothers engaged in a conflict with one 
another. 

Antiochus Grypos died fifteen years after his return, in B.C. 
96, according to Josephus, Antig. xiii. 13. 4, by the hand 
of an assassin. His rights and claims were heired by his son 
Seleucus VI. He took up arms forthwith against Antiochus 
Cyzicenos, and laid siege to him in Antioch. In order to 
avoid imprisonment during the battle in B.c. 95, Antiochus 
put an end to his own life (Porphyry in Eusebius, Chron. 
i. 260). 

To Antiochus IX. Cyzicenos, Porphyry assigns a reign of 
eighteen years, extending from Olympiad 167. 1, that is really 
Olympiad 166. 4, down to Olympiad 171.1, or from B.c. 113- 
112 down to B.c. 96-95. The coins, indeed, begin as early as 
196 of the Seleucid era, or B.c. 117-116 (de Saulcy, p. 72 sq.). 
If both are correct, it must be assumed that Porphyry, with his 
date B.c. 113, does not mean the time of the revolt of Cyzicenos, 
but the time of his decided victory over Grypos. The return 
of Antiochus VIII. Grypos is set down by Porphyry in Olym- 
piad 167. 2, or B.c. 111-110, and a reign of fifteen years is 
given him, extending down to Olympiad 170. 4, or B.c. 97-96. 
Josephus ascribes to Antiochus Grypos altogether a reign of 


twenty-five years, from B.c. 125-124 down to B.c. 96 (Josephus, 
Antig. xiii. 18. 4). 


During the next twelve years, from B.c. 95 to B.C. 83, there 
now followed an almost unbroken series of conflicts between | 
the five sons of Antiochus Grypos, namely, Seleucus VI, 
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Antiochus XI., Philip, Demetrius III. Eucarus, and Antiochus 
XIL. on the one hand, and the son of Antiochus Cyzicenos, 
Antiochus X. Eusebes, on the other (Josephus, Antig. xiii. 
13. 4, 14.3, 15. 1; Porphyry in Eusebius, Chron., ed. Schoene, 
i. 259-262; Appian. Syr. 69 ; and Clinton, pp. 340-342). 
The result of these contendings was that Tigranes, king of 
Armenia, took possession for himself of the kingdom of Syria. 
His reign over Syria lasted for fourteen years, from B.C. 83 to _ 
B.C, 69. 


The details, according to Josephus, who is here the most 
complete in his descriptions, are as follows:—Antiochus X. 
Eusebes, in order to revenge his father, made war against 
Seleucus VI., conquered him, and drove him into Cilicia, where 
he was put to death by the citizens of Mopsuestia on account 
of his oppressions. Then his brother, Antiochus XI., next took 
up the conflict against Antiochus Eusebes, but was defeated, 
and lost his life in the battle. The third brother, Philip, now 
appeared upon the scene, and entered the lists against Antiochus 
Eusebes, according to Porphyry, in Olympiad 171. 3, or B.c. 
94-93, and succeeded in making himself master of at least a 
part of Syria, while the fourth brother, Demetrius Eucarus, had 
seized upon another portion, with Damascus as its capital. 
Then Antiochus Eusebes, according to Josephus, lost his life 
in a battle with the Parthians. The two brothers, Philip and 
Demetrius, now reigned for a long time, each over his own part 
of Syria. But by and by Demetrius declared war against 
Philip, besieged him in Beréa, east of Antioch, but was himself 
taken prisoner, and died in confinement. There were now left 
only Philip and the youngest brother, Antiochus XII., who 
continued to fight with one another. But Antiochus fell in a 
battle against the Arab chief Aretas, who thereupon took pos- 
session of Coele-Syria. At last the whole of Syria fell into the 
hands of Tigranes. According to Appian. Syr. 48, 69, Antiochus 
X. Eusebes was still alive and reigning when Tisranes seized 
upon Syria ; and indeed, according to Justin. x1. 2, and Por- 
phyry in Eusebius, Chron. i. 262, he was still living when 
Pompey made an end of the Syrian empire. The latter state- 
ment, however, has evidently resulted from a confusion between 
Antiochus X. Eusebes and Antiochus XIII. Asiaticus, who are 
both clearly enough distinguished by Appian. But fhe former 
is in every respect more probable, since Appian seems here to 
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have used reliable sources. It may then be assumed that 
Antiochus Eusebes had possession of the greater, Philip and 
Aretas of the smaller part of Syria, when Tigranes made himself 
master of the kingdom. 

For the chronology of the years B.c. 95-83, the coins afford 
some important clues (Gardner, Catalogue of Greek Coins, p. 
95 sqq.). Yet we have not materials for determining all the 
details. There are dated coins of Philip from the Seleucid year 
221 down to 229, or from B.c. 92-91 down to B.c. 84-83 (de 
Saulcy, p. 78); of Demetrius there are some from the Seleucid 
year 217 down to 224, or from B.c. 96-95 down to B.c. 89-88 
(Gardner, Catalogue, p. 101; Eckhel, iii. 245); of Antiochus 
XII. there is one belonging to the Seleucid year 227, or B.c. 
86-85 (Imhoof-Blumer, Monnaies grecques, 1883, p. 437). Very 
puzzling are the coins of Philip which were printed in Antioch, 
and bear the figures 19, 20, 21, 22, 24, 30, purporting to indi- 
cate the numbers of the years (de Saulcy, p. 79). If the dates 
are correctly read, and refer to the years of Philip’s reign, it 
must be assumed that Philip had been able to maintain his 
position in Antioch even during the domination of Tigranes. 
In fact, Porphyry also assumes that Philip lived down to the 
time of Pompey (Euseb. Chron. 1. 262). But according to 
Diodorus, Fragm. 34 (in Miiller, Fragm. hist. graec. t. ii. p. 
24 sq.), this Philip, who made his appearance at the time of 
Pompey as a claimant, was a son of our Philip, and so grandson 
of Antiochus Grypos (see also Miller). We seem therefore to 
have no alternative but to assume that those numbers signify, 
not the years of Philip’s reign, but the years of an era that 
began somewhere about B.c. 113. 

This much is known regarding the period of Tigranes: that 
according to Appian. Syr. 48,70, and Justin. xl. 1-2 (according 
to the correct reading), he reigned over Syria fourteen years. 
The end of his reign, however,—that is, his defeat by Lucullus, 
—occurred, as is well known from the Roman history, in B.c. 69. 


After the defeat of Tigranes by Lucullus, Syria did not all 
at once fall into the possession of the Romans. Lucullus 
assigned it to a son of Antiochus Eusebes, who reigned from 
B.c. 69 to B.c. 65 under the title of Antiochus XIII. Asiaticus, 
It was Pompey who, on his victorious march through Asia, 
first made a complete end of the Seleucid dynasty, in B.c, 65 
(Appian. Syr. 49, 70; Justin. xl. 2; Clinton, pp. 344-348) 
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Syria now became a Roman province (Plutarch, Pompous 
39). 


Pompey first of all, in B.c. 65, sent his legates from Armenia 
to Syria, and in B.c. 64 he went himself; but the definite 
arrangements of Syrian affairs were first settled in B.c. 63-62 
(Clinton, Fastt Hellenici, iii. 345 sq.; Fischer, Romische Zeittafeln, 
p. 215 ff.). In Bc. 65 or 64, probably the disturbances broke 
out of which Diodorus, Fragm. 34 (in Miller, Fragm. hist. graec. 
t. ii. p. 24 sq.), gives an account. Antiochus XIII. Asiaticus 
sought to maintain his possession of the throne by the aid of 
Sampsigeram of Emesa. At the same time a struggle was made 
for a like purpose by Philip, son of King Philip, and grandson 
of Antiochus Grypos, who sought to support his claims by the 
assistance of the Arab prince Azizus. But Antiochus was 
taken prisoner by Sampsigeram, and afterwards put to death, 
and Philip was able to escape the snares of Azizus only by 
flight. 

By means of this report of Diodorus of the end of Antiochus 
Asiaticus, we see how utterly groundless was the statement of 
older scholars, that Antiochus Asiaticus obtained possession of 
the small kingdom of Commagene, and became the founder of 
the dynasty of Commagene (see in opposition, Clinton, pp. 346- 
348). But it is quite true that the dynasty of Commagene had 
a connection by affinity with the Seleucidae. Consult upon 
this matter the inscriptions, Corp. Inser. Graec. n. 362; Corp. 
Inscr. Lat. t. iii. n, 552; Corp. Inser. Atticarwm, t. iii. 1, n. 557 ; 
and especially Le Bas and Waddington, Inscriptions, t. iii. 2, n. 
136d, from Ephesus. The latter tells of a Basia ’Avrioyov @sdy 
Aino "Exidavy Didopamwaroy xd DirAsrrnva, roy &y Bacrrkéws Midpa- 
dcrov Kadarwixov nai Bacirscoong Aaodixns Ochs Dihadérpou rig ey 
Bacihéws ’Avridyov "EmiQavoig @idouhropog Kadasinov. This same 
Antiochus, with the same genealogy, appears also in an inscrip- 
tion communicated by Puchstein (Puchstein, Bericht wber eine 
Reise in Kurdistan, Sitzwngsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1883, 
p. 49 ff). The Antiochus to whom both inscriptions refer was 
undoubtedly a king of Commagene ; the other Antiochus, the 
father of Laodice, was evidently a Seleucid, according to Wad- 
dington, Antiochus XIII. Asiaticus ; according to Mommsen, 
Antiochus VIII. Grypos. The latter conjecture is certainly 
correct, for Antiochus VIII. Grypos is designated on coins 
’Emipavys, is called by Porphyry and Josephus, Antrg. xiii. 12. 2, 
Dirounrwp, and the cognomen Keadtwxog, which Mommsen was 
not then able to authenticate, has also been since confirmed 
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by an inscription from Delos (Bulletin de correspondance 
hellénique, t. viii. 1884, p. 105 sq.). His daughter Laodice is 
clearly identical with the Laodice mentioned by Josephus, 
Antig. xiii, 13. 4 (Gutschmid, Geschichte Iran’s, 1888, p. 80, 
Anm.). Compare generally: Mommsen, Die Dynastie von 
Commagene (Mittheilungen des deutschen archiologischen Insti- 
tutes in Athen, Bd. i. 1876, pp. 27-39). Marquardt, Roémische 
Staatsverwaltung, Bd. 1, 2 Aufl. 1881, p. 398 ff 


§ 4. RELIGIOUS DESTITUTION AND REVIVAL (B.C. 175-165) 


SouRCES. 


1 Macc. i-iv. 2 Mace. iv.-xi. 

Josephus, Antig. xii. 5-7. Epitome of it in Zonaras, Annal. iv. 19-20. 

The Book of Daniel, chap. xi. 21-45, and Jerome’s Commentary (Opp., 
ed. Vallarsi, v. 711-724). 

Some facts collected from Megillath Taanith in Derenbourg, Histoire de la 
Palestine, pp. 59-63, 
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Menke’s Bibelatlas, Bl. IV. Specialkarten iiber “Judia und Phdénicien 
zur Zeit des Antiochus Epiphanes,” 


Since the conquests of the Assyrians and Chaldeans, the 
Jewish people had lost their political independence. The 
sea 
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northern kingdom of the ten tribes had been overthrown by 
the Assyrians, the southern kingdom of Judah by the Chal: 
deans. The sovereignty had passed from the Chaldeans to 
the Persians, and from the Persians, after a supremacy of two 
centuries, to Alexander the Great. In the wild commotions 
of the Diadochean period, Palestine formed a main object of 
strife between Ptolemy Lagus and his opponents, and was 
therefore sometimes under one, sometimes under another 
master. With short intervals it continued throughout the 
third century under the sway of the Ptolemies. But in the 
beginning of the second century, Antiochus the Great suc- 
ceeded in permanently securing possession of Phoenicia and 
Palestine. In place of the Ptolemies, the Seleucidae now 
became the suzerains of the Jewish people.” 


1 According to Josephus, Antig. xi. 8. 4-5, Alexander is said to have 
made a sacrifice in Jerusalem. The story in its details perhaps is unhis- 
torical. The thing is not, however, in itself impossible. Compare 
generally: Flathe, Geschichte Macedonicus, i. 310ff. MHenrichsen, Das 
Verhiltniss der Juden 2u Alexander dem Grossen (Studien und Kriteken, 1871, 
pp. 458-480). Bliimmer, Alexander der Grosse in Jerusalem, Festschr. 
Biidingen 1872. Reuss, Geschichte der heil. Schriften A. T.’s, § 426.—Also 
the later Jewish legends have much to say about Alexander. See Vogel- 
stein, Bettrdge zur Alexandersage (Monatsschr. fiir Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judenthums, Bd. xv. 1866, pp. 121-134, 161-178). Donath, Die 
Alexandersage in Talmud und Midrasch mit Riicksicht auf Josephus Flavius, 
Pseudo-Callisthenes und die mohammedanische Alexandersage, Fulda 1873 
(Rostocker Dissert.). Hamburger, Real-Hncyclop. ftir Bibel und Talmud, 
Abth. ii. art. “Alexander der Grosse.” Lévi, La légende d@ Alexandre dans 
le Talmud (Revue des éudes juives, t. ii. 1881, pp. 293-300). Lévi, Les 
traductions hebraiques de Uhistoire légendawre d Alexandre (Revue des études 
juives, t. iii. 1881, pp. 238-275). Lévi, La légende @ Alexandre dans le 
Talmud et le Midrasch (Revue des dudes juives, t. vii. 1883, pp. 78-93). 
Lévi, Le voyage @ Alexandre aw Paradis (Revue des études juives, t. xii. 
1886, p. 117 8q.). 7939025" niwdin 'b, Hebrew Text with Introduction 
by Lévi, Paris, Durlacher, 1887 (see Revue des etudes juives, t. xiv. 1887, 
p. 299 sq.). 

2 See further particulars in the above-named works on Syrian history. 
Stark has clearly proved (Gaza, pp. 408 ff., 423 ff.) that after the battle of 
Panias, in B.c. 198, Phoenicia and Palestine continued permanently under 
the dominion of the Seleucidae. 
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Even in the beginning of the Persian domination the Jews 
had resolved to organize themselves anew as a religious and 
political community, But the form in which the Jewish 
commonwealth was restored after the exile was essentially 
different from that which prevailed before. It was from this 
time forward a government of priests. As they were pre- 
eminently religious interests that had given the impulse to 
the reconstruction, so also the form of the new commonwealth 
was more that of a religious than of a political association. The 
priests had in it a predominating influence, at least from the 
time of Ezra. Indeed, a priest stood at the head of the 
political organization. For the so-called high priest was not 
by any means simply the supreme director of worship, but 
was at the same time also the supreme head of the State, in 
so far as civil authority was not exercised by the great king 
and his officers. The rank of high priest was held for life, 
and was hereditary.’ Alongside of him, probably even during 


® See the list of high priests from Joshua, the contemporary of Zerub- 
babel, down to Jaddua, in Neh. xii. 10, 11. Jaddua was a contem- 
porary of Alexander the Great. (Josephus, Antig. xi. 7.2, 8.7). The 
successors of Jaddua, according to Josephus, were :— 
Onias I., son of Jaddua (Antig. xi. 8. 7), or, according to 1 Mace. xii. 
7, vili. 20, a contemporary of King Areus of Sparta, B.c. 309-265. 
Simon I. the Just, son of the preceding (Antig. xii. 2. 4. Compare 
Div. ii. vol. i. 355), 
Eleasar, brother of the preceding (Antig. xii. 2. 4), according to the 
book of Aristeas, a contemporary of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, 
B.C. 283-247. 
Manasseh, uncle of the preceding (Antig. xii. 4. 1). 
Onias II., son of Simon the Just (Antig. xii. 4. 1-2), of the age of 
Ptolemy III. Euergetes, B.c. 24'7-229, 
Simon IL., son of the preceding (Antig. xu, 4. 10). Compare Sirach 
1. 1 ff. ; 3 Mace. ii. 1, 
Onias ITI, son of the preceding (A ntiq. xii. 4, 10), of the time of Seleucus 
IV. and Antiochus Epiphanes, B.c. 175, and hence referred to in 
the early history of the Maccabean struggle; 2 Macc. iii.—iv. ; 
Josephus, Antig. xii. 5, 1. : 
The high priest Hezekiah, spoken of by the Pseudo-Hecatacus (quoted 
in Josephus, contra Apion. i. 22) as the contemporary of Ptolemy Lagus, is 
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the Persian period, and in any case from the beginning of the 
Greek domination, stood a council of elders, the yepovoia, 
with the high priest at its head as its executive organ. How 
far administration and legislation lay in the hands of this 
native board, and how far these were exercised by the Persian 
and Greek suzerains, cannot now be determined with any 
certainty. Under the Greek suzerains the political independ- 
ence of the Jewish people could not be less, but probably 
greater, than it had been before (compare generally, § 23. 3). 

The extent of the Jewish commonwealth, which still 
possessed a relatively considerable measure of independence, 
was probably limited to Judea proper, that is, the province 
lying south of Samaria, which in its range corresponded nearly 
with the kingdom of Judah of earlier days. All the coast 
cities were excluded from it, for these were mainly occupied 
by a heathen population, and formed independent communities 
by themselves (see § 23. 1). How far those Gentile districts 
extended inland may be seen from this, that even Ekron and 
Gazara did not belong to Judea. Ekron was first united with 


not reckoned by Josephus in the list given in his history.—The Christian 
chroniclers (Eusebius, Demonstr. evang., ed. Gaisford, viii. 2. 62-72, 
Eusebius, Chron., ed. Schoene, ii. 114-124 ; Chronicon Paschale, ed. Dindorf, 
i. 302-339, 356 sq., 390 sq. ; Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, i. 484, 512, 525; Xpovo- 
ypeQsiov ovyroov in Eusebius, Chron., ed. Schoene, i. Append. col. 95 ; and 
others) have devoted special attention to these Jewish high priests, and 
have thus, in so far as their chronistic requirements went, fixed precisely 
the period of each. But it now appears from their statements that they 
had at their command no other authority than Josephus. Their conclu- 
sions are therefore purely arbitrary, and every attempt to determine the 
chronology accurately with their aid is necessarily doomed to failure. This 
applies specially to the endeavour of Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes Israels, 
ii. 368 ff., who makes use even of the Pseudo-Philonic “ Breviariwm tem- 
porwm,” on which compare Fabricius, Bibliotheca graec., ed. Harles, iv. 
743, and the article on Annius of Viterbo, by Fabricius, Biblioth. graec. 
1 Augs. xiv. 211-219, and Wachler in Ersch and Gruber’s Allgem. Encyclop. 
Section I. Bd. iv. pp. 183-185.—A thoroughgoing examination of the lists 
of high priests in the Byzantine Chroniclers is made by Gelzer, Julius 
Africanus, Bd. ii. 1885, pp. 170-176. 
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the Jewish domain and Judaized in the time of Jonathan 
(1 Macc. x. 88, 89), Gazara first in the time of Simon 
(1 Mace. xiii. 483-48). On the situation of these towns, see 
below under § 6 and 7. Also the whole of the land east of 
the Jordan was excluded from the Jewish territory. We find 
there partly Hellenistic communities (see § 23. 1), partly 
independent tribes, under native rulers.* In the country west 
of the Jordan, towards the end of the third and the beginning 
of the second century, “Judea” and “Samaria” formed each 
a separately administered province alongside of “ Coele-Syria ” 
and “Phoenicia.”*° Galilee was not reckoned as a distinct 
province, and so it belonged to one of the four above named, 
but scarcely to Judea, toward which it did not conveniently lie. 
Now the Pseudo-Hecataeus, indeed, expressly affirms that 
Alexander the Great gave to the Jews Samaria as a district free 
from tribute But even if this statement were more credible 
than it is, it could not by any means apply to the period of 
the Seleucid rule, since even under the Maccabean high priest 
Jonathan it is related as a proof of the special favour of King 
Demetrius II, that he took three vowot from Samaria and 
united them with Judea, and made over this whole district to 
the Jews free of tribute.” Ordinarily, therefore, the territory 


# One such who may be cited as an example was that Timothy, gyovmevos 
of the Ammonites, against whom Judas Maccabees fought (1 Mace. v. 6, 
11, 34, 37, 40). For it is extremely improbable, from what we are told in 
1 Macc. ix. 35-42 of the independence of the tribes living there, that he was 
a general set over the Ammorites by the King of Syria.—Also Aretas, the 
rupavvos of the Nabateans (2 Mace. v. 8), belonged to that same class. 

5 This is made quite evident from the two thoroughly harmonizing 
accounts given in Josephus, Antig. xii. 4. 1 and xii. 4, 4. 

6 Pseudo-Hecataeus in Josephus, contra Apionem, ii. 4: 
xapeev wpoctOnney every cevroic &@opordyytoy. 

71 Mace. xi. 34: torancewev ody wirois ré& rs Opie tas lovdeeles xeel rove 
Tpsis voods AQeelpepece noel Avddee xeel ‘Papodene xoocerédnoay ri lovdace: éad 
Tis Loewcepeiridos. Compare xi. 28. This present was promised before, but 


not bestowed (1 Macc, x. 30, 38); it was confirmed by Antiochus VJ, 
(1 Mace. xi. 57), AUE 
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of the Jewish high priest embraced only Judea. And that, 
too, Judea in the narrower sense, without Galilee, for this is 
evidently the meaning of the passages quoted from the First 
Book of Maccabees.° 

The spread of the Jewish population was by no means 
limited to the bounds of Judea in the political sense. Even 
the circumstance that during the Maccabean age stress was 
laid upon the union with Judea of the three southern districts 
of Samaria (1 Mace. xi. 34; Ephraim, Lydda, and Ramathaim), 
leads to the conjecture that the population within those 
districts was mainly Jewish,—in other words, that they had 
not with the schismatical Samaritans offered sacrifices on Mount 
Gerizim, but in Jerusalem, and that they had maintained 
religious fellowship with the Jews there. But also in the 


8 “Judea” when mentioned alongside of “Samaria” can only mean 
Judea in the narrower sense, that is, the southern province. This also 
is in accordance with the linguistic usage of the First Book of Maccabees, in 
which, so far as I see, always Judea proper is meant by y# ’Iovda or 
"Tovdcele (so ¢.g. 1 Macc. xii. 46-52). The linguistic usage prevailing in 
Josephus, in the New Testament, and in the Mishna, which distinguishes 
“ Judea,” “Samaria,” and “Galilee” as three separate districts (see § 22. 1), 
was thus already firmly maintained in the Maccabean age. But if we 
admit that in the quoted passages (1 Macc. x. 30, 38, xi. 28, 34) Judea in 
the narrower sense is meant, then this result follows, that not only before 
the beginning of the Maccabean rising, but also even under the Maccabean 
high priests Jonathan and Simon, the province of Galilee did not belong 
to the territory of the Jewish high priest. For it is always only Judea - 
that is spoken of in the three voyot of Samaria attached thereto. It is 
only in 1 Macc. x. 30 that three voyo/ of “Samaria and Galilee” are said 
to have been united with Judea. But, on the one hand, that scheme was 
never fully carried out; and so even here, in accordance with the exact 
parallels in other passages, only the three vogo/ in the south of Samaria 
can be meant. There has therefore been either an interpretation of 
Twanaies, or “Samaria and Galilee” are taken together to mean the 
province of Samaria. Most probably it was first through the conquests of 
John Hyrcanus and his successors that Samaria and Scythopolis, as also 
Galilee, were united politically with the Jewish domain. 

9 Observe how in 1 Macc. xi. 34, “doing sacrifice at Jerusalem” is 
brought forward as a characteristic of the position of those who are free 
from tribute. 
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province of Galilee, and even in Gilead, in the country east 
of the Jordan, at the beginning of the second century, a 
considerable number of Jews must have resided, who main- 
tained religious intercourse with Jerusalem ; for it was one of 
the first acts of the Maccabee brothers, after the restoration 
of the Jewish worship, to bring help to their brethren in the 
faith in Galilee and Gilead who had been oppressed by the 
heathen: Simon went to Galilee, Judas to Gilead (1 Mace. v. 
9-54). The manner in which they afforded this help shows — 
us, however, on the other hand, that then the general mass of 
the population of those districts was no longer Jewish. For 
neither Simon nor Judas took the provinces as such under 
Jewish protection. But after Simon had defeated the heathen 
in Galilee, he led all the Jews away out of Galilee and 
Arbatta (properly niay, the lower districts of the Jordan), 
together with their wives and children and all their possessions, 
into Judea, in order that there he might keep them in safety 
(1 Mace. v. 23).* In precisely the same way Judas dealt 
with those Jews that lived in Gilead, after he had overthrown 
the heathen there (1 Mace. v. 45-54). It therefore seems 
quite evident that the Jews in Galilee and Gilead formed 
then a “dispersion” among the heathen ; and the first Macca- 
bees made no sort of attempt to Judaize those provinces, but, 
on the contrary, withdrew from them their Jewish population. 
It was John Hyrcanus, or one of his successors (probably not 
before Aristobulus I.), who first introduced that policy. 


% On the meaning of 1 Macc. v. 23, Keil remarks in his Commentary : 
“In rods év Twa, x. év’Ap@. it is not implied that he transferred all the 
faithful Jews of those districts to Judea, for he does not use Wovres. 
Josephus, in Antig. xii. 8. 2, has therefore applied the words only to the 
Jews kept prisoners by the heathens ; but for this he has no authority in 
the phrase employed. Probably only those are meant who through fear 
of new attacks from the heathen wished to settle in Judea, and had made 
this wish known to Simon.” This may be so far correct, but no one 
would be compelled to settle there. But undoubtedly all are meant who 
were really zealous adherents of the Jewish faith, This is proved by the 
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The internal development of Judaism from the time of 
Ezra to that of the Maccabees, or even down to the compilation 
of the Talmud, can be sketched only in very general outlines. 
The starting-point, indeed, is known to us in fuller detail— 
the priestly law introduced by Ezra in the fifth century before 
Christ ; and then, again, the culmination: the codification of 
the Jewish law in the Mishna in the second century after 
Christ. Between these two points lies a period of six 
centuries. What stage of development had Judaism reached 
at the outbreak of the Maccabean revolution? We can only 
say, it was already on the way to those results which are set 
before us in the Mishna; and the Maccabean age was simply the 
period of the greatest crisis through which it was called to pass 
during that whole era. The attempt was made to overthrow 
the foundations of its earlier development, to convert the 
Jewish people to heathenism. The result was that the 
foundations laid before by Ezra were now strengthened, and 
the theoretical elaboration of the law and its practical appli- 
cations were prosecuted with glowing enthusiasm. The law 
which Ezra had introduced was essentially a ceremonial law. 
The religion of Israel is there reduced to strictly legalized 
forms, in order that it may be made more secure against the 
influences of heathenism. In the form of a law given by 
God Himself, the Jew was told what he had to do as a 
faithful servant of Jehovah, what festivals he should cele-— 


full parallel report of the proceedings of Judas in Gilead (1 Macc. v. 
45-54) ; the omission of the word ravres in 1 Mace. v. 23 naturally makes 
no difference. Compare J. D. Michaelis, Deutsche Uebersetzwng des ersten 
Buchs der Maccabdéer, p. 108: “As I understand the verse, its meaning is: 
Simon took all the Jews dwelling in Galilee with him into Judea; 
because after his withdrawal they would have been exposed to new 
dangers and persecutions from the heathen. So also did the Syrian inter- 
preter understand it.” Grimm, Huxegetisches Handbuch, p. 83: “The verse 
makes no other impression than ‘this, that Judas took with him into Judea 
the Jews true to the law whom he found in Galilee and round the Jordan, 
in order that they might not be exposed to new troubles on his departure.” 
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brate, what sacrifices he should offer, what tribute he should 
pay to the priests who conduct the services, and generally 
what religious ceremonies he should perform. Precision in 
the observance of all these prescribed rites was to be made 
henceforth the gauge and measure of piety. And in order to 
make this precision as exact as possible, it was necessary that 
an authentic interpretation be supplied. A special order 
under the name of “Scribes” devoted themselves to the study 
of the law as a profession, and engaged upon a subtle and 
refining exposition of it. But the pious considered it to be 
their chief business to fulfil with zeal and conscientiousness the 
law as thus expounded. That very considerable progress in 
this direction had been made even in the second century 
before Christ, is distinctly proved by the history of the Macca- 
bean revolution. There was a religious party which inter- 
preted the Sabbath command so strictly, that they would 
rather surrender without a struggle than infringe upon the 
observance of the Sabbath by wielding the sword (1 Mace. ii. 
32-38). It also belonged to the ideal of piety, which even 
the author of the book of Daniel had already set before the 
eyes of his comrades in the faith as an essential condition, 
that they should not defile themselves with the eating of the 
food of the heathen (Dan. i.). 

But alongside of this legalistic tendency there were ope- 
rating in Palestine, from the time of Alexander the Great, 
influences of an altogether different kind, which proved the 
more decidedly and dangerously hostile to the interests of 
the law and its promoters the longer they existed. These 
were the Hellenizing tendencies. It had been the fond dream 
of Alexander to found a universal empire, which would be held 
together not merely by the unity of the government, but also by 
the unity of language, customs, and civilisation. All the Oriental 
races were to be saturated with Hellenic culture, and to be 
bound together into one great whole by means of this intellectual 
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force. He therefore took care that always Greek colonists 
should directly follow in the steps of his army. New cities 
were founded, inhabited only by Greeks, and also in the old 
cities Greek colonists were settled. Thus over one half of Asia 
a network of Greek culture was stretched, which had as its 
object the reducing under its influence of the whole surrounding 
regions. The successors of Alexander continued his work ; and 
it is a striking testimony to the power of Greek culture, that 
it fulfilled in large measure the mission which Alexander had 
assigned it. All Western Asia, in fact, if not among the wide 
masses of the population, yet certainly among the higher 
ranks of society, became thoroughly Hellenized. Even in 
Palestine about the beginning of the second century this 
movement was in full progress. It cannot indeed be proved 
that all those cities, which we have come to reckon during the 
Roman period as Hellenistic cities (see § 22. 2 and § 23. 1), 
had been already Hellenized in the beginning of the Mac- 
cabean period. But this may safely be assumed in regard to 
the majority of them. Many had Hellenic institutions intro- 
duced by Alexander the Great himself, others by his suc- 
cessors, and everywhere Greek influence and Greek ideas were 
promoted.” Even in the pre-Hellenic age, Gaza, as its coins 
prove, had lively commercial intercourse with Greece; from 
the time of its conquest by Alexander it was a Macedonian 
arsenal and residence for troops; and Josephus describes it as a 
moms EXdnvis." Anthedon by its very name betrays its 
Greek origin. In Ashkelon coins of Alexander the Great 
were stamped.” Ashdod on its coins, which date from the 


10 See the proofs given in § 22.2 and § 23.1. On the cities founded by 
Alexander the Great and his successors, see: Droysen, Geschichte des Hellen- 
ismus, 2 Aufl, Thl, iii. 2, pp. 202 ff., 302 ff. Stark, Gaza und die philistiische 
Kiiste, 447-459. 

11 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 6.3. For the rest, see Div. ii. vol. i. p. 66 ff. 

12 The proof for this and many of the following statements is given in 
§ 23. 1. 
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age of the Diadochae or even earlier, makes use indeed of the 
Hebrew language, but writes the letters in Greek characters 
(IP AANA AXINA). Joppa is the old site of the myth 
of Perseus and Andromeda, and was in the age of the Dia- 
dochae a Macedonian garrison town. Apollonia is manifestly a 
foundation of the Greek times. Straton’s Tower has indeed 
a Greek name, but was really founded at an earlier date by the 
Sidonians. On the other hand, Dora was possibly even in the 
fifth century before Christ put under tribute by the Athenians. 
In Acre, afterwards Ptolemais, as early as the times of Isaeus 
and Demosthenes, there was a Greek trading colony. The coins 
impressed there with the name of Alexander. were already very 
numerous, and in the age of the Diadochae it was an important 
garrison town. The real Hellenizing and refounding of it as 
Ptolemais was probably the work of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus. 
—Along with these coast towns we must also include a 
number of inland cities. We know certainly of Samaria that 
it was colonized by Alexander. Scythopolis is met with 
bearing this Greek name as early as the third century; and 
even earlier we have Paneion, the grotto at the source of the 
Jordan, as the sanctuary of Pan. Along with Scythopolis, 
Polybius (v. 70) makes mention of an important city not 
otherwise known, Philoteria on the Lake of Gennesaret, in the 
time of Antiochus the Great, Bc. 218, which, like the 
similarly named city in Upper Egypt, had its name probably 
from a sister of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus.%—Of the cities of 
the countries east of the Jordan, Hippus and Gadara were 
distinctly reckoned aédevs ‘EAXmvides.* Pella and Dium are 
denominated Macedonian cities, and were founded perhaps by 

18 On the Philotera of Upper Egypt (that name is so written), see Strabo, 
p. 769. Our Philoteria in Palestine had this name conferred upon it ata 
later date, and is identical with some town known formerly under another 
designation. A trace of its existence is still to be found in the days of 


Alexander Jannius. See § 10 towards the conclusion. 
44 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 6. 3, 
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Alexander the Great, and at latest during the Diadochean age. 
The derivation of the name Gerasa from the yépovtes, the 
veterans of Alexander the Great, is probably nothing more than 
an etymological fancy. This, however, is certain, that the old 
capital of the Ammonites was Hellenized by Ptolemy II. 
Philadelphus under the name of Philadelphia. And finally, 
the Second Book of Maccabees speaks generally of modes 
‘“Eddnvides within the boundaries of Judea (2 Maece. vi. 8). 
Within the encircling network of Hellenistic cities the 
small province of Judea kept itself clear of the influence of 
Greek customs and ways. There, too, Hellenism encroached 
more and more. The indispensable requirements of daily life 
obliged the Jews to make use of the universal language of the 
Greeks. How otherwise would commercial intercourse with 
foreign lands have been possible? But with the language 
came also the manners and customs, and indeed the whole 
culture of Greece. In the beginning of the second century the 
progress of Hellenism in Palestine must have already become 
quite observable. For only thus can we explain how a 
section of the people, including the upper classes and the 
educated, readily gave their consent to the Hellenizing pro- 
jects of Antiochus Epiphanes, and even went beyond him in 
carrying them out.’’°—Had this process been allowed to go on 


15 On the spread of Greek culture in Palestine in the times of the Macca- — 
bees, and that even among men. well disposed towards Judaism, compare : 
Freudenthal, Alewander Polyhistor (1875), pp. 127-129. Freudenthal calls 
attention particularly to the following points. 1. The Book of Aristeas 
takes for granted that the Palestinian scholars, who had been summoned 
to Alexandria for the translation of the Pentateuch, were skilled in Greek. 
2. The grandson of Jesus Sirach, who translated his proverbs into Greek, 
was a native of Palestine. The Greek translator of the book of Esther 
was also a Palestinian, according to the representation of the book in the 
Septuagint.—But further, it seems quite certain that the Jewish Hellenist 
Eupolemus, of whose works fragments are still extant (see, Div. ii. vol. iii. 
pp. 203-206), is to be identified with that Eupolemus of Palestine whom 
Judas Maccabeus sent as leader of a Jewish embassy to Rome (1 Mace. 
viii, 17 ; 2 Mace. iv. 11). 
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in its natural and peaceful course, then the Judaism of Pales- 
tine would probably have in time assumed a form in which 
it would be scarcely recognisable-—a form even more syncre- 
tistic than that of Philo. For it belonged to the very essence 
of Hellenism that it should dominate and colour the modes 
of religious worship, and at least clothe them in Grecian 
garments, We find it so in Syria as well as in Egypt. Nor 
would it have happened otherwise in Judea, if matters there 

had been permitted to take a smooth course. But the more 
perfect that legalistic Judaism had become on the one hand, 
and the more thoroughly developed the central principle of 
Hellenism had grown upon the other, the more decided and 
irreconcilable did the opposition between the two appear 
Within the circle of the Jewish people itself there now arose 
two antagonistic parties: the party friendly to the Greeks 
and the party of “the pious” (ODN, "Aowdaior, 1 Mace. 
ii, 42, vii. 13), who held stoutly by the strict ideal of the 
scribes. But the whole preliminary history of the Maccabean 
revolution makes it evident that already the adherents of the 
former party were in the majority. Everything seemed 
conspiring to present before Hellenism an open door. It 
appeared as if nothing else was now left for “the pious” but 
to form themselves into a sect. But just then a powerful 
reaction set in, brought about by the attempt of an unintel- 
ligent despot, Antiochus Epiphanes, prematurely and with 
rude violence to force upon them Hellenic institutions. The 
Jewish worship was to be completely abolished, purely Greek 
rites were to be introduced, all Jewish ceremonies were all at 
once to be forbidden. It was just the extreme and radical 
character of this attempt that saved Judaism. For now not 
only the strict party of Chasidim, but the whole mass of the 
people, was roused to do battle for the old faith. And the 
further development of events led to the ‘complete expulsion 
of Hellenism from Jewish soil, at least in matters of religion. 
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So far as our information reaches, this is the only example 
of an Oriental religion completely emancipating itself from the 
influence of Hellenism. 

Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, son of Antiochus the Great, had 
succeeded his brother Seleucus IV. in the government of 
Syria, after that king had been murdered by his minister 
Heliodorus, and held possession of the throne from B.c. 175 
till Bc. 164.°° He was by nature a genuine despot, eccentric 
and undependable, sometimes extravagantly liberal, and frater- 
nizing with the common people in an affected manner; at 
other times cruel and tyrannical, as he showed himself in his 
treatment of Judea. The picture drawn of him by Polybius 
describes him under the more pleasing aspect. This is the 
sketch he gives : ’— 

“ Sometimes he would slip away from the palace and would 
appear at one time here, at another time there, in the city, saunter- 
ing along in company with one or two. Very often he was te 
be found in the workshops of the silversmiths and goldsmiths, 
where he would chat away with the moulders and other work- 
men, and seek to impress them with his love of art. Then 


16 With reference to the particular circumstances under which Antiochus 
IV. came to the throne, see Appian. Syr. 45 ; Johannes Antioch. in Miiller, 
Fragm. hist. graec. iv. 558. 

17 Polyb. xxvi. 10: ‘OQ¢ d&rodsdpaoxay ex tis avANS Eviore TODS OepemwovTas 
od Tix04 THs moAEws hAYaY EDaivero Devrepoc xcel Tpitos. MeAasoree d¢ xpos trois. 
dpyupoxomeioss evploxero nal ypvaoyosioss, evpnatAoyav nal Didorexuav pos TOvs 
ropevtas xal rods arrove texvitas. “Emerree nok mere dyworav dvbparwy 
auyxnaraBolvav amirhes @ TUK Ol, mol eT TAY Toperionuovvtay Lévwv ouverive 
ray eirercoraérav. “Ore dé trav vewrépav aloboiro tives ovvevaxovpevous bxov 
dyrote, ovdenlav ExPeow woinous mwapyy tminawalav werd xepatioy xal 
oveDavias, adore tovs woArods did ro weepedofov caviorcemevovs Pevyesv. 
Thoanrdxis d¢ xeel viv Booirixny hmobepevos tobgra tHyGevvav dvarabav wepines 
cara tyv dyopdy cdpymipecralav, nol rove sv dDeLsovpevos, rods de xal 
mspiatvocay woepexcrss Dipew aire thy WiQov, wore wey ws ciryopavomoc 
ysunrot, wore be nel ds Snpecepyos. Tuxay dé rig ctpxins nal xadious emi rov 
iAeDeevrivoy OiQpov xocra +o mapa  Papeceioss thos, innove Tay nara TH cryopay 
yiryvomivey cvuarrayparuy nol Suexpive pera ®OAATS amovons xo) mpobvectec. 
Ez Sy cig dxoplav hye trav dvOpomrav tare emsesneig’ of ev yap &DErAH tive 
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he would condescend to familiar intercourse with any sort of 
people he chanced to come across, and would carouse with 
the meanest strangers who might happen to be present. But 
when he learned that young folks anywhere were to have a 
drinking bout, he would appear among them unexpectedly 
with horn and bagpipe, so that most, through sudden fright, 
would rush precipitately away. Often, too, he laid aside his 
royal robes, and, dressed in a toga, would go to the forum as 
a suppliant for an office. He would then seize some by the 
hand, others he would embrace, and entreat them to give him 
their vote, sometimes for the office of aedile, sometimes for 
that of tribune of the people. If he succeeded in obtaining 
the office, and was seated according to Roman custom in the 
ivory chair of state, he would take into consideration the 
cases that were to be adjudicated upon in the forum, and give 
his decisions with much earnestness and conscientiousness. 
Rational people, therefore, were at a loss what to think about 
him. Some regarded him as a simple and homely man, 
others looked upon him as crazed. He acted in a similar 
manner in the bestowal of his gifts. To some he gave bone 
dice, to others dates, to others gold. But if perchance he 
should meet any one whom he had never seen: before, he 
would give him unexpected presents. But in the sacrifices 


cedrov elves drerncecBevov, of 2 peccsvopeevov. Keel yep wept res dwpeds gy 
mocpamrnaros edidov yap Trois psy dorpayorous Dopxadelovs, trois 0& Dosvixo- 
Barcvous, dAaross d¢ xpvctov. Keel & daavrhasae 0¢ rio EVTUYXAYOV, ODS for) 
fopenss wore, 2didou Supedks cxposdoxyroucs. "Ev dé raic mpos Tas WoAsts bvoteess 
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monurencorarav. “Ore xeel rivos eiarcvros, Mexepiol tare dpcic of Buaineie nel 
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ixeivos Tn ESAS EAoVTO, éxeioeAbdy érolncey wdrod xaraxvoguar THis xeQaris 
MeyloToy xEpapeloy WOAVTEAETTaTOU Levpov, THs OTAXTHS nocAoULEUNS, WS Wavresg 
civaorauras xvarlecbos Aovpévous Te pevpw, xal dich Thy yroxpornte xerewrla 
TOVTAS yedwre, moapixesv, necddmep xeel elTdv Toy Bactréa. 
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which he had offered up in cities, and in the honours which 
he gave to the gods, he went beyond all other kings. As a 
proof of this we may point to the Temple of Zeus at Athens, 
and the images around the altar at Delos. He was wont also 
to bathe in the public baths, when they were quite full of 
their habitual visitors, where vessels of the most costly 
perfumes would be brought to him. When somebody once 
said to him: ‘Happy art thou, O king, since thou hast such 
perfumes and givest forth such fragrance;’ he went on the 
following day, without having said anything to the man, to 
the place where he bathed, and showered upon his head the 
contents of a large vase of that most precious ointment called 
stacte ; whereupon all made a rush forward in order to wash 
themselves with the ointment. But on account of the 
slipperiness of the pavement many fell, amid shouts of 
laughter, the king himself joining in the mirth.” — Thus 
far Polybius. Diodorus and Livy give similar accounts. 
They give special prominence to his love of pomp and his 
munificence. Brilliant spectacles, magnificent buildings, 
kingly presents, these were the sort of things in which he 
delighted. But in everything he was inclined to rush to 
extravagant extremes, so that Polybius already styled him 
émtpavns rather than érudavys.’® 

Such being the character of the man, we need not trouble 
ourselves seeking to discover any very deep motives for his 
proceedings against Judea. Tacitus has, upon the whole, 
given a fair estimate of them when he said: Antiochus strove 
to overthrow the superstition of the Jews and to introduce 


18 Compare generally, Polybius, xxviii. 18. 3, xxix. 9. 13, xxxi. 3 f— 
Diodorus, xxix. 32, xxxi. 16 (ed. Miiller).—Livy, xli. 30.—Ptolemy VII. 
in Miiller, Fragm. hist. graec. iii. 186.—Heliodorus in Miiller, Fragm. hist. 
graec. iv. 425. 

i9 Athenaeus, lib. x. p. 439 (in the editions of Polybius, xxvi. 10): 
TloavBios év rn tery nel elxoorn ray lorogiay nari aitov Exinavi nal ovx 
ExiQaviag dick ras mpagers. 
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among them Greek customs, but was prevented by the war 
with the Parthians “from improving the condition of this 
most detestable race.” His endeavour was to advance 
everywhere the lustre of Greek culture. In Judea a section 
of the people declared in favour of his plans. He was 
naturally prepared to give that party his support, and to make 
over to it the government of Judea. But when the Jewish 
people organized an opposition to these schemes, this roused 
the capricious humour of the despot. He first of all chastised © 
the refractory people by plundering the rich treasures of their 
temple, which must have been very enticing to the king, now 
sorely in need of money. Then, as the opposition still con- 
tinued, he proceeded to radical and sweeping measures. The 
Jewish worship was completely suspended, all Jewish cere- 
monies were strictly forbidden, and with rude violence a 
thoroughgoing Hellenizing process was attempted. 

At the head of the party in Judea attached to the old faith 
at the time when Antiochus Epiphanes ascended the throne, 
stood the high priest of that day, Onias III. The leader of 
the party friendly to the Greeks was his own brother Jesus, 
or, as he is better known under his Greek name, Jason. In 
Jerusalem the inclination in favour of Greek customs was 
already so strong that the friends of the Greeks could venture 
upon the attempt to seize the government for themselves, and 
to carry out their plans by force. Jason promised the king a 
great sum of money,—whether as a gift bestowed once and for 
all, or as a regular tribute, is not very clear—if he would 
transfer to him the high-priesthood, permit him to erect a 
gymnasium and an ephebeion, and finally allow “the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem to be enrolled as Antiocheans,” tods év 


20 Tacitus, Historia, v. 8: rex Antiochus demere swperstitionem et mores 
Graecorum dare adnisus, quominus taeterrimam gentem in melius mutaret, 
Parthorum bello prohibitus est. 

21 That Jason was originally called Jesus, 


is mentioned by J 
Antig. xii. 5. 1, entioned by Josephus, 
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"Tepocodvpos “Avtioxyeis avaypayas, that is, grant them the 
title and privileges of citizens of Antioch.” Antiochus was 
quite ready to concede all this. Onias was driven out, and 
Jason was installed as high priest.¥ The Hellenizing process 
was now carried on with energy. There is indeed no mention of 
any attack having been made upon the Jewish religion. But in 
every other direction he put down “ the institutions that were 
according to the law, and brought up new customs against the 
law” (2 Mace. iv. 11). A gymnasium was erected below the 
castle ; the young men of Jerusalem exercised themselves in 
the gymnastic arts of the Greeks. The very priests forsook 
their service at the altar and took part in the games of the 
palaestra. The contempt for Jewish customs went so far that 
many sought artificially to remove the traces of their circum- 
cision.“ With a latitudinarianism of a genuinely Hellenistic 
type, Jason sent a contribution to the sacrificial festival of 
Hercules at the games celebrated every fourth year at Tyre. 
This, however, was so offensive to the Jews entrusted with 


22 On the meaning of this formula, see commentaries by Grimm and 
Keil on 2 Macc. iv. 9. Compare also the history of Ptolemais, § 23 
(Div. ii. vol. i. p. 90 f.). 

28 2 Mace. iv. 7-10.—Josephus tells the story differently. For while, 
according to 2 Maccabees, Onias had been deposed and subsequently, even 
after Jason had himself lost the high-priesthood, murdered (2 Mace. iv. 
33, 34), Josephus simply says that after the death of Onias his brother 
Jesus obtained the rank of high priest (Antzg. xii. 5. 1: a&aodevevros’Oviov’ 
Tov apyseptas TH EADS adrod "Inood Trav cpxsepaoduny 'Avtioyos didworv). 
But the narrative of Josephus is evidently given in a summary manner 
and inexactly ; and the representation of 2 Maccabees is confirmed by 
Dan. ix. 26, xi. 22, since these passages probably refer to Onias ITI. 

24 See generally, 2 Macc. iv. 11-17; 1 Macc. i. 11-15; Josephus, 
Antig. xii. 5. 1. Removing the traces of circumcision (1 Macc. i. 15, 
txolnacy tavrois &éxpobvatiac) was done with a view to escape the reproach 
of the heathen in the baths and in the exercise grounds. It seems, 
according to various reports, to have become still more common in later 
times. See especially, Paulus on 1 Cor. vii. 18. Epiphanius, De mensuris 
et pondertbus,§ 16. Jerome (adv. Jovinian. i. 21, Opp. ed. Vallarsi, ii. 270 ; 
comm. in Jes. lii. 1 = Opp. ed. Vallarsi, iv. 601 sq.) is wrong in declaring 
the operation impossible. Compare generally, Buxtorf, Lex, Chald, col. 
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the carrying of it, that they entreated that the money should 
be applied to building ships.” 

For three years, from Bc. 174 to B.c. 171, Jason admini- 
stered his office after this fashion. Then he fell, through the 
machinations of a rival, who continued his work in a manner 
still more contemptible. Menelaus, by promising still larger 
gifts of money, was able to bring about Jason’s overthrow, 
and to secure the transference to himself of the high priest’s 
office.” He roused against himself the bitter animosity of 
the people by appropriating the treasures of the temple. He 
also was the instigator of the murder of the former high 
priest Onias III., who had sought the asylum of the sanctuary 
at Daphne, from which, however, he was decoyed and 
treacherously murdered.”” 

Meanwhile Jason had not abandoned his claims to the 
high-priesthood. In 8.0. 170, when Antiochus was engaged 
upon his expedition against Egypt, he succeeded by a sudden 
stroke in making himself master of Jerusalem, and forcing his 
rival to betake himself for protection to the castle. This 
success of Jason was, according to the representation of the 
Second Book of Maccabees, the occasion that led to the king’s 
direct interference against Jerusalem. Antiochus looked 


1274 sqq., under the word wD. Lossius, De epispasmo Judaico (also in 


Ugolini Thes. t. xxii.). Groddek, De Judaeis praeputium attrahentibus (in 
Schoettgen, Horae hebr. i. 1159-1177, and in Ugolini Thes. xxii.). Light- 
foot, Horae hebr. on 1 Cor. vii. 18 (Opp. ii. 899). Wolf, Curae phil. in 
Nov. Test. on 1 Cor. vii. 18. Wetstein, Nov. Test. on 1 Cor. vii. 18. 
Fabricius, Biblioth. graec., ed. Harles, iii. 695, on Symmachus. Liibkert, 
Der jiidische txsorcopds (Studien und Kritiken, 1835, pp. 657-664). 
Winer, Realwérterbuch, art. Beschneidung, at the end. Grimm, Com- 
mentary on 1 Macc. i. 15. Steiner in Schenkel’s Bibellewicon, i. 410. 

25 2 Mace. iv. 18-20. 

76 2 Mace. iv. 23-27. According to J osephus, Antig. xii. 5. 1, consult 
also xv. 3. 1, xix. 6. 2, Menelaus was Jason’s brother. But this is in 
contradiction to the Second Book of Maccabees, which seems generally at 
this point to be pretty accurately informed. 

37 See generally, 2 Macc. iv. 27-50, 
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upon the proceeding as a slight to his majesty, and resolved 
to chastise the rebellious city.” 

When, toward the end of B.c. 170, he had returned from 
Egypt,” he marched against Jerusalem in person with his 
army, and there gave direction for a terrible massacre, and 
plundered the enormous treasures of the Jewish temple, in 
which he is said to have received assistance from Menelaus 
himself, All the valuable articles, among them the three 
great golden pieces of furniture in the inner court of the 
temple, the altar of incense, the seven-branched candlestick, 
and the table of shewbread (on these see Div. ii. vol. i. p. 
281 f.), he carried away with him to Antioch.” 

The cup of sorrow and humiliation for the believing 
Israelites, however, had not yet been completely drained, and 
the worst was yet to come. Two years later, in Bc. 168, 
Antiochus undertook another expedition against Egypt. But 
this time the Romans took the field against him. The 
Roman general, Popilius Laenas, had sent him a decree of 
senate, in which he was required, if he were to avoid being 
regarded as an enemy of Rome, to abandon once for all his 
schemes against Egypt; and when Antiochus answered that 
he wished time to consider the matter, Popilius gave him that 
well-known brief witimatum, describing a circle round about him 
with his staff and addressing him with a determined “ évrad@a _ 
Bovaevov.” Antiochus was thus compelled, whether he would 
or not, to yield to the demands of the Romans.™ The result 
of this blasting of his plans with regard to Egypt was that 

28 9 Macc. v. 1-11. 

29 According to 1 Mace. i. 20, supported by Josephus, Antig. xii. 5. 3, 
this expedition was made in the Seleucid year 143, or B.o. 170-169. 

80 1 Mace. i. 20-24; Josephus, Antig. xii. 5. 3; 2 Macc. v. 11-21.—For 
the fact of the plundering of the temple, Josephus in Contra Apionem, 
ii. 7, refers to the statements of Polybius, Strabo, Nicolaus Damascenus, 
Timagenes, Castor, Apollodorus. 


$1 Polybius, xxix. 11. Diodorus, xxxi. 2 (ed. Miiller). Livy, xlv. 12 
Appian, Syriaca, c. 66. Justin, xxxiv. 3. Compare Dan. xi. 29 f 
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Antiochus directed his energies immediately to a war of exter- 
mination against the Jewish religion.” Since nothing more 
could be done in Egypt, he would carry out all the more 
determinedly his schemes in Judea. He sent a chief collector 
of the tribute to Judea (his name is not given in 1 Mace. 
i. 29, but in 2 Macc. v. 24 he is called Apollonius), with 
orders to Hellenize Jerusalem thoroughly.* The Jewish 
population which would not yield was treated with great 
barbarity ; the men were killed, and the women and children — 
sold into slavery. Whoever was able escaped from the city. 
In place of the Jewish population thus destroyed, strangers 
were brought in as colonists. Jerusalem was to be henceforth 
a Greek city. In order that such measures might have 
enduring effect, the walls of the city were thrown down ; but 
the old city of David was fortified anew and made into a 
powerful stronghold, in which a Syrian garrison was placed. 
This garrison remained in possession of the citadel during all 
the subsequent struggles of the Maccabees, and maintained 
the supremacy of the Syrian kings amid all changes. Simon 
was the first, twenty-six years after this, in Bc. 142-141, to 
gain possession of the citadel, and so to vindicate the 
independence of the Jews.® 


*? This connection between the failure of the Egyptian campaign and 
the persecutions in Palestine is pointed out in Dan. xi. 30 f. 

8° The sending of this Apollonius, if we compare 1 Mace. i. 20 and i. 
54 with 1 Mace. i. 29, occurred in the Seleucid year 145, or B.c. 168-167. 

841 Macc. i, 29-40 ; 2 Mace. v. 23-96; J osephus, Antig. xii. 5. 4.—It 
is evident from 1 Mace. i. 388 compared with 1 Mace. i. 30-32 and 2 Mace. 
v. 24, that what was chiefly aimed at was the exterminating of the Jewish 
population and the repeopling of the city with Greek or Grecianized 
inhabitants. It was therefore quite the same procedure which the Jews 
themselves carried out at a later period in J oppa and Gazara (1 Macc. 
xiii. 11 and 43-48), On the consequences of these measures, see 1 Macc. 
li. 18, 111. 35, 45. 

*5 The dxpdmorss of Jerusalem had been already frequently referred to 
during the previous years (2 Macc. iv. 12, 27,-v. 5). But it was now 
newly strengthened, 1 Mace. i. 33-36 ; Josephus, Antig. xii. 5. 4, while 
the walls of the eity were thrown down, 1 Macc. i. 31. On the taking 
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The destruction of the Jewish population of Jerusalem 
was only a means towards the chief end after which 
Antiochus was striving. Throughout the whole land the 
Jewish religion was to be rooted out, and the worship of 
the Greek gods introduced. The observance of all Jewish 
rites, especially of the Sabbath and circumcision, was for- 
bidden on the pain of death; the Jewish mode of worship 
was abolished. In all the cities of Judea sacrifices were to 
be offered to the heathen deities. Officers were sent into 
all the districts, charged with the duty of seeing that the 
commands of the king were strictly obeyed. Wherever 
any one showed reluctance, obedience was enforced with 
violence. Once a month a rigorous search was instituted : 


of this citadel by Simon, see 1 Macc. xiii. 49-52; during the period 
intervening it is often referred to (1 Macc. ii. 31, iii. 45, iv. 2, 41, 
vi. 18-21, 26, 32, ix. 52, 53, x. 6-9, 32, xi. 20 f, 41, xii. 36, xiii. 21)— 
The situation of this citadel is one of the most debateable questions in the 
topography of Jerusalem. But it seems to me an incontestable result of 
modern investigations, that it lay on the southern slope of the eastern hill, 
therefore to the south of the temple rock. Then the supposition that it 
had been built in place of the city of David would be out of the question 
(1 Mace. i. 33, ii. 31, vii. 32, xiv. 36). But the city of David, according 
to Neh. iii. 15, lay evidently in the neighbourhood of Siloah, therefore 
south of the temple, and indeed not on the great western hill on which 
at this day the main part of the city lies, but on a separate eminence 
of the rising ground to the east, that is, on the temple rock. For Zion, 
on which the city of David lay (2 Sam. v. 7; 1 Kings viii. 1), is not, as 
later Christian tradition represents it, the west hill, but that same rising © 
ground on which the temple lay, therefore the east hill. This is confirmed 
by the usual phraseology of 1 Maccabees, where “Zion” and “the temple 
rock” are used as identical terms (1 Mace. iv. 37-60, v. 54, vi. 48-62, 
vii. 33). The evidence afforded by these statements would long ago have 
been recognised, were it not that this was contrary to the geographical 
distribution of those days. For at present there is no rising ground 
visible to the south of the temple site which could have been suitable for 
a citadel. But that in earlier times it was otherwise has been demon- 
strated by the excavations of Guthe, according to which “a tolerably deep 
but not completely traced depression, which runs from north-west to 
south-east, turns round the southern spur of the temple rock, so that a 
fortress on the ridge of this spur would have a natural protection on all 
sides” (see Furrer’s Review of Guthe’s Excavations at Jerusalem, in the 
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if a copy of the book of the law were found in the posses: 
sion of any one, or if any one had had his child circumcised, 
he was put to death. In Jerusalem, on the 15th Chisleu of 
the Seleucid year 145, that is, in December B.c. 168, at the 
great altar of burnt-offering a pagan altar was built, and on 
25th Chisleu, for the first time, a sacrifice was offered upon 
it (1 Mace. i: 54, 59; this is “the abomination that maketh 
desolate,” nov ypw or oOnY py, LXX.: Pddrvyua Tijs 
épnudaews, of which the book of Daniel speaks, Dan. xi. 
31, xii. 11). This sacrifice, according to the account given 
in the Second Book of Maccabees, was rendered to the 
Olympic Zeus, to whom the temple of Jerusalem has been 
dedicated. The Jews were also compelled to keep the 
Dionysiac festival, crowned with ivy, marching in procession 
as devotees of Bacchus.” 

The Second Book of Maccabees relates wonderful stories 


Theolog. Literaturzeitung, 1884, p. 278). —The theory here set forth in 
regard to the situation of the citadel is opposed by Olshausen, Zur Topo- 
graphie des alten Jerusalem, Kiel 1833, p. 6 ff. Caspari, Zion und die 
Akra der Syrer, in Theol. Stud. und Krit., and “Chronol. and Geograph. 
Introduction to Life of Christ,” Edin. 1876, p. 271. Menke, Bibelatlas 
(1868), Blatt V. Riess, Tiib. Theolog. Quartalschr. 1870, pp. 181-215, and 
Biblische Geographie, 1872, pp. 95-97. Klaiber, Zeitschr. des deutschen 
Palastina-Vereins, Bd. iii. 1880, pp. 189-213; iv. 1881, pp. 18-56; xi. 
1888, pp. 1-87. Spiess, Das Jerusalem des Josephus, 1881, pp. 32-42. 
Guthe, Zeitschrift des DPV. Bd. v. 1882, pp. 313-332. Miihlau, art. 
“Zion” in Riehm’s Worterbuch. Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, i. 
267 f. Birch, Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statements, 1877 ff. 
Then directly opposed to this theory : Gatt, Tiib. Theolog. Quartalschr. 
1884, pp. 34-84. For other literature see above, p. 19, and Arnold, art. 
“Zion” in Ist ed. of Herzog, xviii. 620-622; and J erusalem, by Schultz 
in the 2nd edition, vi. 575. Kohler, Lehrbuch der biblische Geschichte, 
ii. 1, 274. Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, 1881, p. 177 ff. Ewald, History 
of sae vol. v. p. 318 ff. Milman, History of Christianity, vol. i. 
p. 318. 

86 See generally : 1 Mace. i. 41-64; 2 Mace. vi.1-11. J osephus, Antig. 
xii, 6. 4; Dan. vii. 25, viii, 11 f,, ix. 27, xi. 31 ff,, xii. 11—The month 
Chisleu of the Seleucid year 145 (1 Mace. i. 54) is not, as has been usually 
assumed, December B.0. 167, but December z.c, 168. 
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of the bright martyr courage with which a certain section of 
the people firmly adhered to the ancient faith. With consider- 
able rhetorical extravagance it tells how an old man ninety 
years of age, called Eleasar, was tortured ; and then also seven 
brothers, one after another, suffered before the eyes of their 
mother, who at last herself likewise met a martyr’s death.” 
The question of the accuracy of these details must be left 
undecided. The fact is that a large circle of the people, 
notwithstanding all the violent measures of the persecutors, 
remained true to the faith and customs of their fathers. For 
their encouragement an unknown author, under the name of 
Daniel, published a hortatory and consolatory treatise, in 
which he set before his fellow-believers, for stimulus and 
incitement, stories culled from the history of earlier times, 
and with confident assurance of faith represents the speedy 
overthrow of the heathen rule, and the downfall of the 
worldly oppressors of the people of God (Div. ii. vol. iii 
p. 44 ff.). The effect of such a work we can easily conceive 
must have been very great. 

The passive resistance thus shown was soon succeeded by 
open revolt,—viewed from a human point of view, a fool- 
hardy enterprise ; for how could the small nation of the Jews 
secure any permanent advantage over the forces of the king ? 
But religious enthusiasm waits not to ask about possibilities 
of success. The excitement broke forth into revolution in 
the town of Modein, at the call of a priest of the order of 
Joarib, named Mattathias, and his five sons, John, Simon, 
Judas, Eleasar, and Jonathan. When the king’s officer had 


87 9 Mace. vi. 18-vii. 42. This story forms the theme of the Fourth 
Book of Maccabees, see Div. ii. vol. iii. pp. 244-248, and has also been 
treated in the later Jewish literature; see Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen 
Vortrdge der Juden, p. 124. On the use made of it in Christian ascetical 
literature, see Div. ii. vol. iii. p. 214. 

88 ] Mace. ii. 1-5. Josephus, Antig. xii. 6. 1.—The name of the place 
is given in the First Book of Maccabees, according to the best reading, 
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entered that place, in order to insist upon the presentation of 
the heathen sacrifice, Mattathias refused to obey the com- 
mand. “Though all the nations,” said he, “that are under 
the king’s dominion obey him, and fall away every one 
from the religion of their fathers, and give consent to his 
commandments, yet will I and my sons and my brothers walk 
in the covenant of our fathers. God forbid that we should 
forsake the law and the ordinances.” When he saw a Jew 


as Mwodetv (so Fritzsche, 1 Mace. ii. 1, 15, 23, 70, xiii. 25, 30; only in ix. 
19, Madec/u); in Josephus, ed. Bekker, Antig. xii. 6. 1, 11. 2, xiii. 6. 5, it 
is Mabdeci; in Wars of the Jews, i. 1. 3, it is Madec/y. In the Mishna, Pesa- 
chim ix. 2. and Chagiga iii. 5, the reading vacillates between py} and 
my, while indeed the latter form has in both cases a preponderating 
authority. It may, however, have arisen out of a misunderstanding 
occasioned by an emendation. In both passages p yn jo is rendered 
“from Modiim,” a distance from Jerusalem is represented as giving 
release from the discharge of certain legal obligations. It was therefore 
assumed that py"t\ was to be taken as an adjective, and the form was 
changed accordingly. A man from Modiim is called in Aboth iii. 11, 
‘ymin. Eusebius writes Mydceiz ; Jerome, Modeim. In regard to ita 
variations of form, it may be compared with Sepphoris (j™ by, OM Dy, 
spy, see Div. ii. vol. i. p. 136). The plural is formed sometimes in 
the Aramaic, sometimes in the Hebrew manner, sometimes in a quite 
independent and peculiar style. — For determining its situation the 
following are decisive :—(1) The fact that the beautiful mausoleum built 
there for his parents and four brothers could be seen from the sea 
(1 Mace. xiii. 27-80); (2) The statement of Eusebius, to whose time the 
place was still known, Onomasticon, ed. Lagarde, p. 281: Mndeeiu, xapen 
trnoiov Asroororeas, obey qoorv of MaxxceBotos, av xal re wvywore elo bre 
viv deixvvrat. So, too, Jerome, Onomasticon, ed. Lagarde, p. 140: Modeim, 
vicus juxta Diospolim, unde fuerunt Maccabaei, quorum hodieque ibidem 
sepulcra monstrantur. It must therefore have been situated in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lydda (Diospolis), and on a. higher site, therefore up toward 
the mountains. The conjecture, therefore, that it was to be identified 
with the Sdba of the present day, two and a half hours’ journey west of 
Jerusalem, according to the monkish tradition, cannot be entertained for 
a moment (Tobler, Topographie von Jerusalem, ii, 896 ff.). It may rather 
now be regarded as certain that the modern village el-Medfjeh, east of 
Lydda, at the entrance into the mountain region, marks the spot of the 
ancient Modein. This was suggested first of all by the Franciscan, 
Emmanuel Forner (in le Monde, 1866, quoted by Guérin) ; then by Neu- 
bauer, Géographie du Talmud, 1868, p. 99. Fritzsche in Schenkel’s Bebel- 
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preparing to offer sacrifice, he rushed forward and slew him 
upon the altar. He also killed the king’s commissioner, and 
levelled the altar to the ground.” 

He then fied alone with his sons into the mountains. 
But soon a terrible disaster proved to him that mere flight 
meant nothing less than utter destruction. Multitudes of 
like-minded men had now withdrawn into hiding-places in 
the desert. There they were sought after by a detachment 
of the Syrian garrison of Jerusalem, and an attack was made 
upon them on a Sabbath day; and since they declined to 
offer any resistance because of the Sabbath, they were 
remorselessly hewn down to the last man, along with their 
wives and children.” To the vigorous, strong - minded 
Mattathias such a martyrdom seemed a poor way of con- 
tributing to the cause of God. He and those about him 
resolved to proceed to action, and, in case of necessity, not 
even to scruple engaging in battle upon the Sabbath day. 
And now the “ Pious,” "Aovdaior, O°DN, attached themselves 
to him; that is, those who proved faithful in their observance 
of the law, who had hitherto showed their resolution simply 
in endurance.” Mattathias then gathered together all the 
men fit for battle, who were ready to fight for their faith, 
passed with them up and down through the country, over- 
turned the altars, slew the apostate Jews, circumcised un-. 
lexicon, iv. 233. Sandreczki in Ausland, 1871, Nr. 36. Guérin, Deserip- 
tion de la Palestine, Samarie, ii. 55-64, 395, 404-413, 415-426 ; Galilee, i. 
46-57. Miihlau in Riehm’s Handworterbuch des bibl. Altertums, p. 1009 f. 
The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, ii. 297, 
341-352; and the great English Map, Sheet xiv. 

89 1] Macc. ii. 15-26. Josephus, Antig. xii. 6. 2. 

40 | Mace. ii. 27-38. Josephus, Antig. xii. 6. 2. 

41 The reading cvvayayy ’Acidelwv, 1 Macc. ii. 42, has been rightly 
received by Fritzsche into the text. That the Asidaeans were not iden- 
tical with the circle of Mattathias has been specially emphasized by Well- 
hausen in his Pharisder und Sadducier, pp. 78-86. They did indeed 


make common cause with the Maccabees, but afterwards they again 
separated from them (1 Mace. vii. 13). Compare also Lucius, Der Essen- 
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circumcised children, and gave encouragement to all to 
engage in open hostility to the heathen persecutors.” 

The work thus begun he was not to be permitted long to 
carry on. Soon after the beginning of the revolt, in B.c. 
167-166, in the Seleucid year 146 (1 Macc. ii 70), 
Mattathias died, after exhorting his sons to continue the 
work, and recommending Simon as a man of counsel, and 
Judas as best qualified to act as leader in battle. Amid 
great lamentations he was buried at Modein.® 

And thus now Judas came to the front as head of the 
movement. His surname, 0 MaxxaBaios, from which the 
whole party has received the name of Maccabees, was pro- 
bably intended to designate him as the vigorous, sharp- 
beating warrior, from 72>, “the hammer.”“ “In his acts 


tsmus, 1881, p. 91 f.; and Div. ii. of this work, vol. ii. p. 26 ff. The 
correct view of Wellhausen is adopted by Montet in his Essai sur les 
origines des partis saducéen et pharisien, 1883, pp. 1389-142, 161 ff, 
especially 177-188.— The word npn frequently occurs in the Old 


Testament (eg. Ps. xxx. 5, xxxi. 24, xxxvii. 28), and means simply the 
“pious ;” but it is used to designate specially those who are peculiarly 
ilistinguished for their piety or rigid observance of the law. So also 
in the Mishna, Berachoth v. 1; Sukka v. 4; Chagiga ii. 7; Sota iii. 4, 
ix. 15. It is therefore essentially the same circle which subsequently 
received the party name of Pharisees.—Of the literature we may here 
mention: Drusius, De Hasidacis, quorum mentio in libris Machabaeorwm, 
libellus, 1603. Serarius, Trihaeresion, 1604. Scaliger, Elenchus Trihaeresti 
Serartt, 1605 (all three together in: Triglandius, Triwm scriptorwm illus- 
trium de tribus Judaeorwm sectis syntagma, 2 Bde., Delphis 1703. Compare 
the account of the controversy about Daniel in his article “ Pharisier” 
in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclop. sec. iii. Bd. xxii. p. 18). Carpzov, 
Apparatus historico-criticus, pp. 165-172. Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel, Bd. iii. pp. 357 ff., 384,395 f. Hamburger, Real-Encyclop. fiir Bibel 
und Talmud, Abth. ii. p. 132 ff., art. “Chassid.” 

42 1 Mace. ii. 39-48. Josephus, Antig. xii. 6. 2. 

48 1 Macc. ii. 49-70. Josephus, Antig. xii. 6. 3-4. 

44 On the various interpretations of the name, see Conrad Iken, De 
Juda Maccabaeo (in Symbolae literariae, t. i. pars 1, Bremae 1744, pp. 170- 
194); Winer, RWB. i. 631 f., art. “Judas;” Grimm, Exeget. Handbuch zu 
1 Makk. p.ix.f. The derivation which prevailed in earlier times, especially 
during the seventeenth century, from the initial letters of the words 73}p5 "Dp 
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he was like a lion, and like a lion’s whelp roaring for his 
prey.” Thus the First Book of Maccabees (iii. 4) charac- 
terizes him a hero of chivalry, bold and powerful, not 
waiting to ask about the possibility of success, but enthusias- 
tically sacrificing his goods and his blood in a noble cause.“ 
The triumphs which he achieved could indeed, in presence of 
such a terrible array of hostile forces, only be temporary. 
The cause which he represented must certainly have been 
lost if it had to depend only on the sword. 

In its earliest stage the movement had a course of 
singularly good fortune. In one battle after another Judas 
won brilliant victories, which resulted in the restoring of the 
Jewish worship on Zion. A Syrian battalion, under Apol- 


min pbya (Ex. xv. 11), would have deserved serious examination if the 


word had first of all been used as the secret watchword of the party, as 
iyévg was among the early Christians. But it was in the first instance 
the surname of Judas (¢ Maxxa@aioc). In modern times it has been 
usually explained as meaning Map, “hammer.” Against this deriva- 


tion Curtiss in his work, The Name Machabee, Leipzig 1876 (compare 
Theolog. Literaturzeitung, 1876, 436 f. ; Herzog, Real-Encyclop. 2nd ed. i. 
505 f.). He writes 13519, and explains it, after Isa. xliii. 17, as “the 


extinguisher,” that is, the exterminator of his enemies. This is, to say 
the least of it, extremely problematical. The conclusions drawn by 
Curtiss from the orthography are doubtful, since we no longer know the 
original Hebrew form. All the more modern texts, the rabbinical, which 
write sometimes 351, sometimes ‘3p, as well as the Latin texts, are - 
derived from the Greek text of the First Book of Maccabees, which gives 
6 MaxxaBeios. Also Jerome’s form of the word Machabaeus, does not 
prove that he had known a Hebrew form 351, since he undoubtedly 
adopted the Latin orthography then prevalent. But the Greek Maxxe- 
Beiog corresponds to the Hebrew ‘3p, rather than to 935%, although even 
the latter is not impossible. On the other hand, the conjecture of Curtiss 
is worthy of consideration, that Map in the Old Testament (1 Kings vi. 


7; Isa. xliv. 12; Jer. x. 4; also Judg. iv. 21) does not mean the great 
battle-axe or smith’s hammer, which elsewhere is called ppp or p51 


or wpb, but the small workman’s hammer. But should this considera. 


tion be regarded as decisive ? 
*5 Compare generally the characteristics given in 1 Mace, iii. 1-9, 
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lonius, probably the same of whom mention has already been 
made at page 206, was cut down by Judas, and Apollonius 
himself was slain. The sword which he took from him as 
spoil was the one which Judas from this time forth always 
himself used in battle.“® Also a second Syrian army, which 
Seron, “the prince of the army of Syria,’ whom Judas went 
forth to meet, was completely routed by him at Beth-horon, 
north-west of Jerusalem.” 

The king found it necessary to take vigorous measures in | 
order to suppress the revolt in Judea. While he himself, in 
B.C. 166-165 (1 Mace. iii. 37 gives the Seleucid year 147), 
went forth upon an expedition against the Parthians,® he 
sent Lysias back to Syria as imperial chancellor and guardian 
of the minor Antiochus V., and gave him orders to fit out a 
large army against Judea to quell the rebellion there. 
Lysias sent ‘three generals, Ptolemy, Nicanor, and Gorgias, 
with a large body of troops against Judea. The defeat of 
the Jews seemed so certain, that foreign merchants accom- 
panied the Syrians in order to purchase as slaves the expected 
Jewish captives.” 

Meantime, however, Judas, and those adhering to him, had 
not been inactive. Now that Jerusalem had been wrested 
from the heathens, Judas collected his fighting men in 
Mizpah, the ancient stronghold of Israel in the times of the 


46 1 Mace. iii. 10-12. Josephus, Antig. xii. 7. 1. 
47 | Mace. iii. 13-26. Josephus, l.c.—Baidapav, in the Old Testament 
inh ma; according to Eusebius, Onomasticon, ed. Lagarde, p. 233, sixteen 


miles west-north-west of Jerusalem, and so identical with the present 
Beit-ur. See Robinson, Researches in Palestine, vol. iii. 59-63. Raumer, 
Paldstina, p. 180. Gueérin, Description de la Palestine, Judée, i. 338-344. 
Henderson, Palestine, p. 137. 

48 1 Mace. ili. 31. Tacitus, Historia, v. 8. 

49 1 Mace. iii. 27-37. Josephus, Antig. xii. 7. 2. 

50 1 Mace. iii, 38-41. Josephus, Antig. xii. ‘7.3. 2 Mace. viii. 8-11. 
According to the Second Book of Maccabees, Ptolemy was the governor 
of Coele-Syria and Phoenicia, who transferred the military operations 
to Nicanor Gorgias. 
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Judges, not far from Jerusalem.” It no longer consisted 


merely of a small group of enthusiasts, but was a regular 
Jewish army, which he had there organized according to 
military rules; he “ordained captains over: the people, even 
captains over thousands, and.over hundreds, and over fifties, 
and over tens.” By prayer and fasting he prepared himself 
for the unequal struggle. In the province of Emmaus, west 
of Jerusalem, at the entrance into the hill country, the armies 
encountered one another.” 

While the main body of the Syrian army remained in 
camp at Emmaus, Gorgias endeavoured with a strong detach- 
ment to engage the Jewish army. When Judas heard of 
this he circumvented him, and got between him and the 
main body lying at Emmaus. THis brave words of encourage- 
ment aroused such enthusiasm among the Jews, that the 
Syrian troops were completely overpowered. When the 
detachment under Gorgias returned, they found the camp 
already in flames, and the Jews quite prepared to join with 
them in battle. Without venturing on such a conflict, they 
at once fled into the Philistine territory. This victory of the 
Jews, in B.C. 166-165, was complete.” 


51 MaconQd, 1 Mace. iii. 46, is the ancient Apyr, which in the times of 


the Judges was the religious and political capital of Israel (Judg. xx. xxi.; 
1 Sam. vii. 5 ff, x. 17 ff.). According to 1 Mace. iii. 46, it lay ceréveevrs 
Iepovaeany, therefore not far from Jerusalem. Its situation cannot with 
any certainty be more exactly determined. See generally, Robinson, 
Researches in Palestine, vol. ii. 143, 144. Raumer, Paldstina, p. 213. 
Smend in Riehm’s Handwoérterbuch des bibl. Alterthwms, p. 1003 f. 
Guérin, Judée, i. 395-402. 

52 1 Mace. iii. 42-60. Josephus, Antig. xii. 7. 3.—Emwpaotm (1 Mace. 
iii. 40, 57), in the Roman times the capital of a toparchy, exists down to 
the present day under the name of Amwads. The New Testament 
Emmaus is probably a different place lying near Jerusalem. Compare 
generally, Div. ii. vol. i. p. 159, and the literature quoted in the note 
on that page. 

53 1 Mace. iv. 1-25. Josephus, Antig. xii. 7. 4; 2 Mace. viii. 12 ffi— 
The chronology is made out by means of a combination of 1 Mace. iii. 37, 
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In the following year, Bc. 165-164, and indeed, as 
further details show, in autumn of B.c. 165, Lysias himself 
led a new and still more powerful army against Judea. He 
did not make his attack directly from the north, but came 
against Judea from the south by the way of Idumea (1 Mace. 
iv. 29). He must therefore have fetched a compass round 
about Judea; it may have begun, as Hitzig conjectures, p. 
393, on the east, round about the Dead Sea, or, what is 
more probable, on the west, since he had marched along the 
Philistine coast and round about the hilly region. At Beth- 
zur, south of Jerusalem, on the road to Hebron, the con- 
tending forces met. Although the Syrian army greatly 
exceeded in numbers, Judas this time again won so complete 
a victory that Lysias found himself obliged to return to 
Antioch in order to collect new forces.” 

After these two brilliant and decisive successes, Judas 


which gives the Seleucid year 147, with 1 Mace. iv. 28, ey r@ ixouéve 
évsavré, or, what is the same, év r@ épxomevw évioevrg, meaning “in the 
following year,” and chap. iv. 52, which gives the Seleucid year 148. 
The incidents in question therefore occurred in the year of the Seleucid 
era 147, or B.o. 166-165 ; but whether in B.c. 166 or in B.c. 165 cannot be 
determined.—As the enemy’s general, the First Book of Maccabees names 
only Gorgias, the Second Book of Maccabees names only Nicanor. Both 
are probably correct, inasmuch as. the former led the army in the field, 
and the latter was commander-in-chief of the whole army. 

54 Baidoovpe (n and ré), 1 Mace. iv. 29, 61, vi. 7, 26, 31, 49, 50, ix. 52, 
x. 14, xi. 65, xiv. 7, 33; in the "yy ma frequently referred to in the Old 


Testament ; according to Eusebius, Onomasticon, ed. Lagarde, p. 235 sq., 20 
miles south of Jerusalem in the direction of Hebron (xei tre viv xdpen 
Budowpa xarciras erdovrav xo Airlec cig XeBpav tv eixoos onwesioss), which is 
confirmed by the situation of the Beit-Sur of the present day, in the 
neighbourhood of Hulhul (the distance is really somewhat less). See 
Robinson, Later Biblical Researches im Palestine, 430-462. Raumer, 
Palistina, p. 181 f. Guérin, Judée, iii. 288-295 ; The Survey of Western 
Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, iii. 311 sq., 324 sq. ; also 
Sheet xxi. of the great English Chart. 

55 | Mace. iv. 26-35. Josephus, Antig. xii. 7.5. 2 Macc. xi. 1-15. On 
the agreement of the statement in First and Second Maccabees, see Grimm 
on both passages. 
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again took possession of Jerusalem, and directed his attention 
to the restoration of the services of divine worship. The 
citadel of Jerusalem was indeed still held by Syrian troops, 
but Judas kept them continually in check by his people, so 
that the works of the temple could not be destroyed by them. 
Thus protected, the work was proceeded with. Everything 
impure was carried out from the temple. The altar of burnt- 
offering, which had been polluted by heathen sacrifices, was 
wholly taken down and a new one built in its place.* The 
sacred garments and furniture were replaced by new ones; 
and when everything was ready, the temple was consecrated 
anew by the celebration of a great feast. This took place, 
according to 1 Mace. iv. 52, on 25th Chisleu, in the Seleucid 
year 148, or December B.c. 165, or precisely the same day 
on which three years before, for the first time, the altar had 
been desecrated by the offering up of heathen sacrifices.” The 
festivities lasted for eight days, and it was resolved that 
every year the memory of those events should be revived by 
the repetition of the festival observance.” 


5€ The stones of the heathen altar of sacrifice, or rather of several such 
altars, were carried out to “an unclean place,” therefore completely out- 
side of the temple precincts (1 Macc. iv. 43). The stones of the earlier 
Jewish altar of burnt-offerings, on the other hand, were laid on the temple 
mount, on a suitable place, “until there should come a prophet to show 
what should be done with them” (1 Mace. iv. 46). According to Mishna, 
Middoth i. 6, the stones of the Jewish altar were laid down in a chamber 
within the bounds of the inner court, but no longer on “holy” ground. 
With 1 Mace. iv. 43 and 46, Derenbourg, pp. 60, 61, combined two obscure 
passages in Megillath Taanith (§ 17 and 20), according to which the stones 
of the Jewish altar were removed on 23rd Marcheschwan, that is, 
November, those of the heathen altar somewhat later, on the 3rd Chisleu, 
or December. The exposition of the two passages, however, is still very 
uncertain. 

57 The date 25th Chisleu as the day of the consecration of the temple 
is obtained from Megillath Taanith, § 23. Compare Derenbourg, p. 62. 

58 Compare generally: 1 Macc. iv. 36-59. Josephus, Anti. xii. 7. 
6-7. 2 Macc, x. 1-8.—To this date belonys the Feast of the Dedication 
of the Temple, ra tyxaivie of John x. 22. Compare Josephus, Antig. xii, 
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The reconsecration of the temple forms the first era in the 
history of the Maccabean revolt. Hitherto the struggles of 
the heroes of the faith had been invariably crowned with 
success. Judas had led his followers on from one victory to 
another. . The future must now prove whether their power 
was elastic enough, and their enthusiasm enduring enough, to 
keep permanent possession of what had thus in so rapid a 
course been won. 


7. 7: xed && éxelvov pméyps Se¥po rHv Eopryy kyoweyv xarovuT|es euTHy 
Pare, because during this festival it was the custom to burn lights (com- 
pare Baba kamma vi. 6, and Maimonides). According to 2 Mace. x. 6, it 
was celebrated after the manner of the Feast of Tabernacles, and is there- 
fore actually called in 2 Macc. i. 9, “The Feast of Tabernacles of the 
month Chisleu.” The Egyptian Jews were invited to take part in its 
celebration by two letters preserved in the beginning of the Second Book 
of Maccabees. For the literature with reference to this see Div. ii. 
vol. iii. p. 215. It was called in Hebrew MDIn, Megillath Taamith, § 23, 


and was observed for a period of eight days; Bikkurim i. 6; Rosh 
Hashana i. 3; Taanith ii. 10; Megilla iii. 4, 6; Moed katan iii. 9; 
Baba kamma vi. 6. A complete description of the festival in post-Tal- 
mudic times is given by Maimonides, Hilchoth Megilla wa-Chanukha, c. 
ili.-iv., in the third volume of his great work, Jad-ha-chasaka or Mischne 
Tora, St. Petersburg 1850-1852, Bd. ii. pp. 5382-542; also in Schulchan- 
Arukh, § 670-685. Bodenschatz, Kirchliche Verfassung der heutigen 
Juden, ii. 248-251. Schroder, Satzungen und Gebriuche des talmudisch- 
rabbinischen Judenthums, 1851, pp. 159-163.—At the synagogue services 
at the Chanuka festival, Num. vii. was read (Megilla iii. 6); the 
festival psalm was Ps. xxx. (Tract Sofervm xviii. 2; Miiller, Masechet 
Soferim 251). Hence the superscription of Ps. xxx. is M!an NDA~w.— 
Compare generally the article “ Kirchweihfest ” in Winer, RWB. ; Schen- 
kel’s Bibellex. by Dillmann; Riehm’s Handwérterbueh; also Oehler, 
article “Feste der Juden” in Herzog’s Hncyclopaedie, and the commen- 
taries on 1 Macc. iv. 59 (Michaelis, Grimm, Keil, Bissel, Wace) and on 
John x. 22 (Lightfoot, Horae Hebr.; Wetstein, Nov. Test.; Wolf, Curae 
phil. ete.) 
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Sourcus. 


1 Mace. v.-ix. 22; 2 Macc. xii.—xv. 

Josephus, Antig. xii. 8-11. A summary of this is given in Zonaras, 
Annal. iv. 20-22. 

Megillath Taanith, § 30, in Derenbourg, Histoire, p. 63. 

The coins ascribed to Judas by de Saulcy, Recherches, p. 84 sq., belong 
rather in all probability to Aristobulus I.; see § 9. 
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During the next year and a half after the reconsecration of 
the temple down to the summer of B.C. 163, Judas remained 
master of Judea. The central government of Syria took no 
concern in the movements there, for its attention was wholly 
taken up elsewhere. Hence Judas was able unhindered to 
arrange for the strengthening of his position. The temple 
mount was furnished with stony fortifications. On the 


southern frontier of Judea, Beth-zur, which constituted the key 
, 210 
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to Judea, was strongly fortified and garrisoned with Jewish 
troops.! And also throughout all the border districts military 
raids were made, partly in order to protect the Jews dwelling 
there, partly for the establishment of their own dominion. 
The Edomites, the Bajanites (a tribe otherwise unknown), 
and the Ammonites, all of whom had shown themselves 
hostile, were sharply chastised one after another.” 

Complaints soon came from Gilead, east of the Jordan, and 
from Galilee, of persecutions which the Jews dwelling there 
had been subjected to on the part of the heathens. It was 
resolved that help should be sent to both. Simon went to 
Galilee with three thousand men, Judas to Gilead with eight 
thousand men.* In neither case was there any idea of 
making a permanent conquest of the territory in question. 
But after Simon had won many battles against the heathen 
in Galilee, he gathered together the Jewish residents, with 
their women, children, and goods, and led them amid great 
rejoicing to Judea, where they would be kept secure.“ Judas 
acted in a similar manner in Gilead. Ina series of successful 
engagements, especially in the north of the country east of 
the Jordan, he subdued the native tribes, whose leader was 
one Timotheus, then gathered together all the Israelites in 
Gilead, great and small, women and children, with all their 
possessions, and led them carefully, after he had been com- 
pelled to fight a passage for himself by Ephron, a town of 


1 1 Mace. iv. 60,61. Josephus, Antig. xii. 7. 7,—Beth-zur is in the 
subsequent history often referred to as an important post. See the pas- 
sages quoted in note 54 under the previous section. 

2 1 Mace. v. 1-8. Josephus, Antig. xii. 8. 1—The Edomite district 
Akrabattine, 1 Macc. v. 3, has its name from the high ridge Akrabbim, 
Num. xxxiv. 4, Josh. xv. 3, Judg. i. 36, and is not to be confounded 
with this well-known toparchy of Akrabattene, lying in the north of 
Judea. See Div. ii. vol. i. p. 158. 

3 1 Mace. v. 9-20. Josephus, Antig. xii. 8. 1-2. - 

* 1 Maec. v. 21-23, Josephus, Antig. xii. 8,2. For an explanation of 
1 Macc. v. 23, compare above, page 192. 
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the east Jordan country otherwise unknown, through Beth. 
sean or Scythopolis to Judea “ 

During the period when Simon and Judas were absent 
from Judea, the direction of affairs there had been assigned to 
certain men called Joseph and Asariah. These two, in direct 
opposition to the orders of Judas, undertook a military expedi- 
tion against Jamnia, but were driven back with considerable 
loss by Gorgias, who since his defeat had remained at Emmaus 
in Philistine territory. The First Book of Maccabees does not 
fail, in recording this incident, to call attention to the fact 
that it was by the hand of the family of the Maccabees that 
salvation was to be wrought for Israel. 

But Judas carried his military expedition farther a-field. 
He went out again against the Edomites, besieged and 
destroyed Hebron ; then passed through Marissa (for thus we 
are to read in place of Samaria in 1 Macc. v. 66) into the 
land of the Philistines, overthrew Ashdod, cast down the 
altars there and the idols, and returned back to Judea with 
rich spoil.’ The object now quite evidently was no longer 
the protection of the Jewish faith, but the strengthening and 
extending of the Jewish power. 

Meanwhile a change had taken place in the affairs of 


5 1 Mace. v. 24-54. Josephus, Antig. xii. 8. 3-5. Compare 2 Macc. xii. 
10-31. For the geography, compare also Gritz, Geschichte der Juden, ii. 
2, pp. 453-459. Ephron is, as Gritz rightly remarks, certainly identical 
with the T'e@povs or TePpovy conquered by Antiochus the Great (Polybius, 
v. 70. 12). 

6 1 Mace. v. 18, 19, 55-62. Josephus, Antig. xii. 8.6. On Jamnia, see 
Div. ii. vol. i. p. 78 f. 

7 1 Mace. v. 63-68. Instead of Sapeépesev, 1 Macc. v. 66, we have in 
Josephus, Antig. xii. 8. 6, Mapsooey, as also in the Latin text of the codex 
Sangermanensis. Compare also 2 Macc. xii. 35. Marissa, in the Old 
Testament AWD, is a very well known town in the south of Judea, then 


under Edomite rule (Antig. xiii. 9. 1), and lying, according to Eusebius, 
Onomasticon, ed. Lagarde, p. 279, in the neighbourhood of Eleutheropolis, 
that is, just between Hebron and Ashdod. The reading given by Jose- 
phus is thus undoubtedly the correct one, and it was early adopted, as e.g. 
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Syria. Antiochus Epiphanes, in his undertakings in the 
eastern parts of the empire, had been no less unfortunate than 
his generals had been in Judea. He had advanced into 
the province of Elymais, but after making an unsuccessful 
attempt to appropriate the rich treasures of the temple of 
Artemis there, he had been compelled to retire back upon 
Babylon, and on the way, in the Persian town of Tabi, he 
died in B.c. 164, or, according to 1 Mace. vi. 16, in the 
Seleucid year 149, that is, Bc. 164—163.° Before his end 
he appointed one of his generals, Philip, to be imperial 
chancellor, and tutor to his son Antiochus V. Eupator during 
his minority. But instead of him Lysias secured possession 
of the person of the young king, and obtained absolute 
sovereign power in the empire.’ 

The revolted Jews might not perhaps have been interfered 
with for a long time had not pressing appeals been made to 
Antioch directly from Judea. Judas now laid siege in B.o, 
163-162, the Seleucid year 150 (1 Mace. vi. 20), to the 
Syrian garrison in the citadel of Jerusalem. Some of the 
garrison, notwithstanding the siege, escaped, and in company 
with representatives of the Greek party among the Jews, 


by Grotius, Reland and Michaelis. Grimm, indeed, thinks that no 
motive can be found for mentioning a mere march through by Marissa. 
But, as Keil has correctly remarked, the march through is recorded for 
the reason that there a number of priests in a rash and ill-considered 
battle met their death (v. 67) On Ashdod, see Div. ii. vol. i. 
p. 76 f. 

8 1 Macc. vi. 1-16. Josephus, Antg. xii. 9. 1. Polybius, xxxi. 11. 
Porphyry in Jerome on Dan. xi. 44, 45 (Hieronym. Opp. ed. Vallarsi, v. 
722),—Instead of Artemis, as given by Polybius, Appian. Syriaca, c. 66, 
names Aphrodite. Compare in regard to the chronology, above, p. 1'72.— 
The stories of the Second Book of Maccabees are purely legendary 
(i. 18-16 and ix.). Gritz in the Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des 
Judenthums, 1883, pp. 241-254, makes a venturous attempt to drag in 
the statements of Dan. xi. 45 in order to determine the place where 
Antiochus died. 

® 1 Mace. vi, 14-17. Josephus, Antig. xii. 9. 2, 
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betook themselves to the king in order to urge upon him the 
necessity of his interfering. The representatives of the 
Greek party, in particular, complained of how much they had 
to suffer from their hostile fellow-countrymen, so that many of 
them had been slain and had their possessions taken from them." 

It was this that first again roused those in Antioch to 
take active measures. Lysias himself, in company with the 
youthful king, went forth at the head of a powerful army and 
marched against Judea. He once more made his attack from 
the south, and began with the siege of Beth-zur. Judas was 
obliged to raise the siege of the citadel of Jerusalem, and to 
go forth to meet the king. At Beth-Zachariah, between 
Jerusalem and Beth-zur, the armies met.! 
that over against the vigorous onslaught of the Syrian troops 
the Jews with all their valour could not secure any decisive 
or lasting victory. They went forth boldly to the conflict. 
Judas’s own brother Eleasar distinguished himself above all 
the rest. He thought that he had discovered the elephant 
on which the young king was seated ; he crept forward, stabbed 
the elephant from below, and was crushed under the weight 
of the falling animal. His self-immolation and all the efforts 
of the Jews, however, were in vain. The Jewish army was 
beaten, and that so completely, that the king’s army soon 


appeared before the walls of Jerusalem, and laid siege to 
t.? ; 


It soon appeared 


Zion, the temple mount. 


10 1 Mace. vi. 18-27. Josephus, Antig. xii. 9. 3. 

1 BasrbCaxapic (1 Macc. vi. 32), according to Josephus, Antig. xii. 9. 4, 
seventy stadia north of Beth-zur, is in the present day called Beit- 
Sakaria. See Robinson, Later Biblical Researches in Palestine, pp. 
276-277. Raumer, Palistina, p. 181 ; Guérin, Judée, iii. 316-319. The 
Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, iii. 
35 sq.. 108; and the great English Map, Sheet xvii. Ritter, in his 
Geography of Palestine and Sinai, wrongly identifies Beth-Zachariah 
with edh-Dhoheriyeh, in which case it would have lain to the south- 
west of Hebron. 

12 1 Mace. vi. 28-48. Josephus, Antig. xii. 9. 3-5 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 
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Beth-zur also was obliged to yield and to receive a Syrian 
garrison. Those besieged in Zion, however, soon began to 
suffer from want of the means of life, since owing to the 
Sabbatical year no provision had been made beforehand.” 
‘The utter discomfiture of the Jews now seemed imminent, 
when suddenly Lysias, on account of events occurring in Syria, 
found himself compelled to treat with the Jews for peace 
under favourable conditions. That same Philip whom 
Antiochus Epiphanes had nominated as imperial chancellor 
and tutor of his son Antiochus V. during his minority, had 
marched against Antioch in the hope of securing the power 
to himself. In order to have a free hand against him, Lysias 
granted to the Jews that which had hitherto been the 
occasion of the war, the liberty freely to celebrate their own 
religious ceremonies. It was henceforth to be permitted them 
to “observe their own institutions as formerly.” On this con- 
dition those besieged in Zion capitulated ; its strongholds were 
reduced, contrary to the promise sworn to by the king. The 
subjugation of the Jews was accomplished, but only after 
that had been granted to them on account of which the Syrian 
government had declared war against them five years before." 
1.5. 2 Macc. xiii 1-17. The defeat is only very shyly hinted at in 
the First Book of Maccabees vi. 47; while in the Second Book of Macca- 
bees it is actually transformed into a victory! See with reference to this, 
Grimm, Exeget. Handbuch zu 1 Makk. p. 103, zu 2 Makk. p. 191 f. 

138] Macc. vi. 49-54. Josephus, Antig. xii. 9. 5. 2 Macc. xiii. 18-22. 
The mentioning of the Sabbatical year (1 Macc. vi. 49: 6rt c&BBarov 
hy TH Yn; Vi. 53: dice rd EBdomov zroc elves) shows us that the events 
occurred in B.C. 163. For the Seleucid year 150 (in which they are placed 
by 1 Mace. vi. 20 compared with vii. 1) runs, according to the mode of 
reckoning followed in the First Book of Maccabees, from spring of B.c. 
163 to spring of B.c. 162. The Sabbatical year, however, always begins 
in autumn (Mishna, Rosh hashana i. 1). Since, then, they were already 
in want of victuals, they must have been in the second half of the 
Sabbatical year, after the fields during winter and spring had been left 
unsown. This, therefore, brings us to the summer of 8.0. 163. 


14] Macc. vi. 55-62. Josephus, Antig. xii. 9. 6-7. 2 Mace. xiii 
23-26. 
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The understanding with the Jews at which Lysias and 
Antiochus V. in their own interests had arrived, was not 
interfered with by any of the following kings. None of 
them resorted again to the foolish attempt of Antiochus 
Epiphanes forcibly to introduce pagan culture and ceremonies 
among the Jews. The Jewish worship, which had been 
restored by Judas Maccabaeus amid all the changeful circum- 
stances of the age, continued to be observed in essentially the 
same way. ‘This deserves to be specially noted in order that 
a correct estimate may be formed of the conflicts which 
followed. The end aimed at in the struggle was now different 
from that previously before them. It had to do no longer 
with the preservation of religion, but, just as we have already 
seen in the preliminary history of the Maccabean revolt, 
with the question whether the friends of the Greeks or the 
national party within the Jewish nation itself should have 
the supremacy. It was essentially a Jewish internecine war, | 
in which the Syrian superiors took part only in so far as they 
supported and put at the head of the provincial government 
sometimes the one, sometimes the other, of these two Jewish 
parties. To a certain extent, indeed, religious interests did 
come into consideration: For the Greek party were inclined 
to go farther in the way of favouring Greek institutions, 
while their nationalist opponents seemed more attached to 
the religion of Israel. But the fundamental points were no 
longer in dispute.” : 

In consequence of the events of the previous year, the 
party in Judea friendly to the Greeks were driven out of the 
government, and were indeed for the most part persecuted. 
Judas stood practically at the head of the Jewish people.’ 


15 Compare Wellhausen, Pharisder wnd Sadducder, p. 84: “The year 
162 marks the proper end of the religious war of the Jews. There- 
after the occasion of the conflict was not religion, but government.” 

16 We get no information from the First Book of Maccabees as to the 


DIV. I. VOL. I, P 
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It may be readily supposed that the opposition party did not 
quietly submit to this arrangement, but made vigorous efforts 
on their part to obtain again the governing power. But. they 
succeeded in their efforts only after a change had occurred in 
the occupancy of the throne. Antiochus V. and Lysias had, 
indeed, after a short struggle overcome that Philip who had 
contended with them for the supremacy.'’ But they them- 
selves were soon driven out by a new pretender to the crown. 
Demetrius I., afterwards distinguished by the cognomen Soter, 
the son of Seleucus IV. Philopator, therefore nephew of 
Antiochus Epiphanes and cousin of Antiochus Eupator, who 
had previously lived as a hostage at Rome, and had vainly 
entreated from the Roman senate permission to return home, 
succeeded in secretly making his escape, and landed at 
Tripolis on the Phoenician coast.® He was able soon to 
gather around him a considerable number of followers; 1° 
indeed the very bodyguard of King Antiochus deserted him 
and his guardian Lysias, and joined Demetrius. By the orders 
of Demetrius both were murdered, and he himself proclaimed 
king in B.C. 162.” The Roman senate was at first in con- 


person who administered the office of the high priest after the restoration 
of the Jewish worship. Nominally Menelaus was still high priest. He 
is said to have been put to death by Antiochus V. Eupator when he made 
definite concessions to the Jews, and the reason assigned for that was 
that Menelaus by his evil counsels was indirectly responsible for the 
rebellion of the Jews (Josephus, Antig. xii. 9. 7; compare 2 Mace. xiii. 
3-8). But Menelaus was naturally unable in presence of Judas, who was 
in possession of the actual power, to exercise the functions of the high 
priest’s office. Perhaps, indeed, Onias IV., son of Onias III, may have 
officiated. But, according to Josephus, Antig. xii. 5. 1, he was not of age 
at the time of his father’s death, and went immediately down into Egypt, 
and so after the execution of Menelaus the office was given, not to him, 
but to Alcimus (Antig. xii. 9..7). 

17 | Mace. vi. 68. Josephus, Antig. xii. 9. 7. 

18 Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, i. 254 (=Syncell. ed. Dindorf, i. 
550 sq.). 2 Mace. xiv. 1. 

19 Justin, xxxiv. 3: Delatus in Syriam secundo favore omniwm excipitur. 

20 1 Mace. vii. 1-4. Josephus, Antig. xii. 10. 1. 2 Macc. xiv. 1-2 
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sternation over the flight. of Demetrius, but by and by Deme- 
trius managed on his part to induce the Romans to recognise 
him as king." 

Soon after Demetrius had entered upon, the government, 
the leaders of the Hellenistic party, with a certain Alcimus 
at their head, or as his Hebrew name properly reads, Jakim,” 
made representations to the king with reference to their 
oppression under the party of Judas. Judas and his brothers 
had meanwhile slain the adherents of the king, or expelled 
them from the country. Demetrius was naturally readily 
impressed by such a statement. Alcimus was appointed 
high priest, and at the same time a Syrian army under the 
command of Bacchides was sent to Judea, in order to instate 
Alcimus by force, if need be, in his office.” 

The further development of affairs is highly characteristic 
of the struggles of the Maccabees. The opposition to Alcimus 
on the side of the strict Jewish party was by no means 
engaged in by all its adherents. In consequence of quieting 
assurances which he gave, he was immediately acknowledged 
by the representatives of the: strictest section of the’ scribes 
and the “pious” (Aovdaior, 1 Macc. vii. 13), as the legiti- 
mate high priest of the family of Aaron. Only Judas and 
his adherents persevered in their opposition. They did not 
trust the promises of Alcimus, and considered that their 


Livy, Epit. xlvi. Appian, Syriaca, c. 47. In regard to the chronology, 
see above, p. 174. 

21 Polybius, xxxi. 23, xxxii. 4. 

22 Josephus, Antig. xii. 9.7: "Arxipeos 6 xael atid: xanbeic. In the 
sketch given by Josephus in Antig. xx. 10, he names him simply "Iax:mos. 
Also in the text of the First Book of Maccabees, vii. 5, 12, 20, 21, 23, 25, 
and ix. 54-57, as well as 2 Macc. xiv. 3, various manuscripts have the 
addition 6 xal "lax:mos. 

23 1 Mace. vil. 5-9. Josephus, Antig. xii. 10. 1-2. 2 Mace. xiv. 3-10.— 
According to Josephus, Antig. xii. 9.7, Alcimus had been already nomi- 
nated as high priest by Antiochus V. Eupator. According to 2 Mace. xiv, 
3 ff., he had once even earlier than this filled the office of high priest. 
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religious interests could only be secured if they got the 
government into their own hands.* 

Results showed that they were not wrong. One of the 
first acts of Alcimus was to order the execution of sixty 
men belonging to the party of the Asidaeans. This struck 
fear-and trembling into the hearts of the people, but had also 
the effect of arousing more determined opposition. Bacchides 
now thought that his presence in Judea was no longer 
necessary. Leaving behind a military force in Judea for the 
protection of Alcimus, he himself returned to Syria. Then 
Alcimus and Judas had practically an opportunity of measur- 
ing their strength and testing their own resources against one 
another. The open war between the two parties which now 
began seemed to tend more and more in favour of the Macca- 
bees, so that Alcimus found it necessary to go to the king 
and to entreat of him further support.” 

Demetrius sent now against Judea another general, Nicanor, 
with a great army. Nicanor sought first of all through 
stratagem to obtain possession of the person of Judas. But 
Judas got information of this plot, and so the scheme mis- 
carried. An engagement thus took place at Capharsalama,” 

34 1 Mace. vii. 10-15. Josephus, Antig. xii. 10. 2. The Second Book 
of Maccabees, xiv. 6, falsely identifies the Asidaeans with the party of 
Judas. See regarding this, Wellhausen, Pharistier und Sadducder, p. 
79 ff. 

25 1 Mace. vii. 16-25. Josephus, Antig. xii. 10. 2-3. 

26 The position of this place is unknown. Expositors of the First Book 
of Maccabees (Michaelis, Grimm, Keil, etc., on 1 Mace. vii. 31) set it south 
of Jerusalem, “since Nicanor after losing the battle withdrew to Jeru- 
salem and then to Beth-Horon” (Keil). But this argument is not con- 
vineing. Nicanor did not sustain an actual defeat at Capharsalama, since his 
loss consisted only of 500 men (so 1 Macc. vii. 32 is to be read, instead of 
5000). We may therefore represent the state of matters thus to ourselves, 
that Nicanor, after he had failed to gain any decisive advantage over 
Judas at Capharsalama, wished to make himself sure of the protection of 
Jerusalem, where he had the garrison of the citadel to back up his efforts. 


Under these circumstances nothing stands in the way of our setting 
Capharsalama to the north-west of Jerusalem, and identifying it with the 
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which resulted in the defeat of Nicanor. He then advanced 
upon Jerusalem, and wreaked his vengeance on the innocent 
priests. While they greeted him respectfully, he treated 
them with scorn and ridicule, and threatened that if they did 
not deliver up to him Judas and his army, he would on his 
victorious return set their temple on fire.” 

Therefore he returned to the district of Beth-Horon, north- 
west of Jerusalem, where he waited for reinforcements from 
Syria. Judas lay encamped over against him in Adasa.™ 
On 13th Adar, B.c. 161, a decisive conflict was engaged in 
which resulted in the utter defeat of the Syrians. Nicanor 
himself fell in the tumult. When his people saw this, they 
threw their weapons away, and betook themselves to hasty 
flight. The Jews pursued them, surrounded them, and cut 
them down to the last man; so, at least, the First Book of 
Maccabees affirms. The victory must certainly have been 


Carvasalim near Ramleh, not far from Lydda, of which mention is made 
in the eleventh century (so Robinson, Biblical Researches in Palestine, 
vol. iii. 46-59 ; Ewald, History of Israel, v. 321). A nbw p> is spoken 
of in the Talmud (Reland, Palest. p. 690; Neubauer, Géographie du Tal- 
mud, p. 173), and by the Arabic geographer Mukaddasi, translated by 
Gildemeister, Zeitschrift des DPV. vii. 170. 

27 1 Mace. vii. 26-38. Josephus, Antig. xii. 10. 4-5. 

28° Adace, 1 Mace. vii. 40, 45, according to Josephus, Antig. xii. 10. 5, 
thirty stades from Beth-Horon, is identical with the ’Adwo# in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gophna which was known to Eusebius (Onomasticon, ed. 
Lagarde, p. 220: xl dori viv xapon tyyus TouQvdy). It lay therefore north- 
east of Beth-Horon. Quite distinct from it is the similarly named Awan 


belonging to the tribe of Judah (Josh. xv. 37; Mishna, Erubin v. 6), phic 
since it was in the district of Judah, cannot haye been in the neighbour- 
hood of Gophna, as Eusebius Soneoude assumes (see on the contrary, 
Jerome, Onomasticon, ed. Lagarde, p. 93). Compare the articles “ Adasa” 
and “ Hadasa” in the dictionaries of Winer, Schenkel, and Riehm.—Many 
are now inclined to identify our Adasa with the ruins of Khirbet Adasa 
on the great road north of Jerusalem (Guérin, Judée, iii. 5-6; The 
Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, iii. 
30, 105 f. ; also the great English Map, Sheet xvii.). The identification 
seems to me doubtful, since Khirbet Adasa is about sixty stades from 
Beth-Horon, and not toward Gophna, but in a southerly direction. 
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overpowering and complete. For from this time ‘the 13th 
Adar, corresponding roughly to our March, was annually 
observed as a festival under the name of “ Nicanor’s Day.” ” 
Judas was thus once more master of the situation. Josephus 
assigns to this period the death of Alcimus, and from this 
time reckons the priesthood of Judas. But the death of 
Alcimus, according to the First Book of Maccabees, occurred 
considerably later; and that Judas exercised generally the 
functions of the high priest, is extremely improbable. ) 
There is, however, this element of truth in the statement 
of Josephus, that Judas now actually stood at the head of the 
Jewish commonwealth. And it was his determined plan to 
maintain himself, or at least his party, in that-position. But 
the events which had occurred taught him that this was 
possible only after they had completely freed themselves from 
the Syrian yoke. The king of Syria had indeed showed his 


29 1] Mace. vii. 39-50. Josephus, Antig. xii. 10.5. 2 Mace. xv. 1-386. 
Megillath Taanith, § 30 (in Derenbourg, p. 63).—The year in which 
Nicanor’s defeat occurred is not directly stated in the First Book of 
Maccabees, but by a comparison of 1 Mace. vii. 1 with ix. 3, it must be 
set down as the Seleucid year 151, or B.c. 162-161. But the month Adar 
of the Seleucid year 151 is equivalent to March B.c. 161. The considera- 
tion which in the first edition of this work was regarded as telling against 
this date, that it made the time since the accession of Demetrius too short 
for the occurrence of such events, I can no longer regard as offering any 
serious difficulty. 

8@ On the death of Alcimus, see 1 Macc. ix. 54-56. On the high-priest- 
hood of Judas, Josephus, Antiq. xii. 10. 6, 11. 2. In itself it would not be 
inconceivable that Judas should also have usurped the functions of the high 
priest. But the First Book of Maccabees says nothing about such a pro- 
ceeding. There was also a legitimate claimant present in the person of 
Onias IV., who would certainly be respected as such by Judas. Josephus 
himself in another place expressly says that after the death of Alcimus 
the office of the high priest remained unoccupied for seven years (Antig. 
Xx. 10: Bsedearo de obdels wbrov, AAG DieréArcoey | TALS EvseevTOds Era xwplc 
cpysepéws ovo). This statement is supported by the investigations of 
Wieseler (Studien und Kritiken, 1877, pp. 293-298) and Gratz (Geschichte der 
Juden, ii. 2, p. 365 ff. ; Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. wnd Wissensch. des Juden- 
thums, 1883, pp. 1-6). 
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inclination to secure the supremacy in Judea to the opposition 
party by force of arms. The resolve was therefore made to 
shake off once and for all every sort of subordination to the 
Syrians. In order to accomplish this purpose, Judas applied 
to the Romans for help. The rulers of the Western empire, 
ever since their conflicts with Antiochus the Great, between 
Bc. 192 and Bc. 189, had taken the liveliest interest in 
matters that affected the Syrian empire, and looked closely 
into everything that occurred with watchful eyes. They 
repeatedly interposed their authority to decide upon the affairs 
of Syria.” Ali centrifugal movements in that quarter might 
therefore count upon their support. It was thus very natural 
that Judas should make the attempt with the help of the 
Romans to secure permanently that freedom which had been 
temporarily ‘wrung from ‘their enemy. In grand pictorial 
style the First Book of Maccabees describes how Judas had 
heard of the deeds and might of the Romans, and how this 
led him to endeavour to obtain their aid. Even the in- 
accuracies which are mixed up in this story serve to set 
before us very strikingly the measure of the knowledge of the 
Romans, which was then current in Judea. Judas therefore 
sent two men of his party as ambassadors to Rome, Eupolemus 
son of John, and Jason son of Eleasar, the former perhaps 
identical with that Eupolemus who is known to us as a 
Hellenistic writer, see Div. ii. vol. iii. pp. 203-206. The 
end which he had in view in so doing was avowedly the 
throwing off of the Syrian yoke (1 Mace. viii. 18: ot 
dpar tov Cuvyov am’ aivtav). The Roman senate readily 
granted an audience to the Jewish embassy, and a treaty of 
friendship was made of which the principal provisions were 


31 Thus Antiochus Epiphanes was obliged to abandon Egypt by 
Popilius Laenas. After the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, the Roman 
senate forced from Antiochus Eupator and his regent-guardian Lysias a 
considerable reduction of the standing army of Syria (Polybius, xxxi. 12 ,; 
Appian. Syriaca, c. 46). 
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that the Jews should give help to the Romans and the 
Romans to the Jews in times of war (cuppmayxia), but not on 
precisely equal terms, and in every case just as circumstances 
required (1 Mace. viii, 25, 27: os dy 0 Kaipos brroypadgy). 
It therefore practically depended on the pleasure of the 
Romans how far they should consider themselves bound by 
the agreement.” 

About the same time as this treaty was concluded the 
Romans issued a missive to Demetrius, wherein they ordered ~ 
him to desist from every sort of hostile proceeding against 
the Jews, who were the allies of the Romans.* Their inter- 
position of authority came too late. Demetrius proceeded so 
rashly and energetically, that the overthrow of Judea had 
been already completed before there was any possibility of 
interference on the part of the Romans.™ Immediately after he 
had received news of the death and defeat of Nicanor, he sent 
a great army under Bacchides to Judea, which appeared in 
the neighbourhood of Jerusalem as early as the first month 
of the Seleucid year 152, that is, in April Bc. 161 (1 Macc. 
ix. 3), only about two months after the fall of Nicanor.™ 


82] Mace. viii. Josephus, Antzg. xii. 10. 6.—A similar treaty of friend- 
ship between Rome and Astypalaea, of date B.c. 105, is known from an 
inscription, Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 2485 (also in Hicks, Manual of Greek 
Historical Inscriptions, Oxford 1882, pp. 347-349).—For an explanation and 
criticism of 1 Macc. viii., besides the commentaries of Michaelis, Grimm, 
Keil, Bissel, Wace, compare: Grimm, Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftl. Theol. 
1874, pp. 231-238, with communications from Mommsen and Mendels- 
sohn in Ritschl’s Acta societatis philologae Lipsiensis, t. v. 1875, pp. 91-100. 

83 ] Macc. viil. 31, 32. 

54 From the general drift of the First’ Book of Maccabees, it may be 
assumed that Judas had first arranged the embassy after the victory over 
Nicanor. On this supposition he cannot have lived to see the return of 
his ambassadors, for his death occurred only two months after Nicanor’s 
defeat. Compare Grimm, Hxeget. Handbuch zu 1 Makk. p. 181. 

85 As to the reckoning of the date, compare above, page 39.—Since 
Nicanor fell on the 13th Adar, the last month of the Jewish year (1 Macc. 
vii. 43, 49), while Bacchides appeared before Jerusalem “in the first 
month” of the Seleucid year 152 (1 Mace. ix. 3), a period of one and a 
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Bacehides encamped beside Berea, Judas beside Elasa (written 
also Eleasa and Alasa).* The superiority of the Syrians was 
so evident, that even in the ranks of Judas there no longer 
remained any hope of victory. His followers deserted in 
large numbers. With a few faithful men Judas ventured 
with the wild courage of despair on the hopeless conflict. 
The result was just what had been clearly foreseen: the 
troops of Judas were hewn down, and he himself fell in the 
_ battle. To his brothers Jonathan and Simon were granted 
the sad privilege of burying him in the grave of his father 
at Modein.” 

With the overthrow of Judas it was finally and definitely 
proved that it was a vain endeavour on the part of the 
Jewish nationalists to measure swords with the mighty forces 
of Syria. Brilliant as the earlier achievements of Judas had 
been, he was largely indebted to the recklessness and self- 
confidence of his opponents. Continuous military success was 
not to be thought of if only the Syrian authorities seriously 
roused themselves to the conflict. The following age cannot 
show even one conspicuous victory of the kind by which 
Judas had won renown. What the Maccabean party finally 
reached, it won through voluntary concessions of claimants of 
the Syrian throne contending with one another, and generally 
in consequence of internal dissensions in the Syrian empire. 


half months, which is quite enough, is allowed for the equipment of the 
Syrian army. “But yet even should forty-five days seem to any one too 
little, I could even then come to his help with other thirty or thirty-one 
days. The year must have been an intercalary year, that is, it must have 
had the month Veadar intercalated” (Michaelis, Anm. zu 1 Makk. ix. 3). 

36 Both places are unknown. Also the remark in 1 Mace. ix. 15: és 
Alérov dpovs, scarcely gives sufficient ground for determining its locality, 
since the statement is very suspicious, and is owing perhaps to a transla- 
tor’s mistake. (Michaelis guesses that in Hebrew it stood 79n niWwr, 
“down at the foot of the mountain;” Josephus reads péypis ’ACa 
dpous.) 

87 ] Mace. ix, 1-21. Josephus, Antiq. xii. 11. 1-2. 
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Sovurcgs. 
1 Mace. ix. 23-x. 30. 
Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 1-6, A summary of the history in Zonaras, Annal ~ 
iv. 22-24. 
The coins ascribed to Jonathan by de Saulcy, Recherches, pp. 85-93, belong 
to Alexander Jannius, see § 10. 
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THE power of the Jewish national party was quite anni- 
hilated by the defeat and death of Judas. The party friendly 
to the Greeks, with the high priest Alcimus at their head, 
was able now unhindered to carry on the government com- 
mitted to it by the king. Wherever any opposition was 
offered, it was at once vigorously suppressed. The friends 
of Judas were sought out and brought to Bacchides, who 
“took vengeance on them.” The “unrighteous” and the 
“ungodly,” as the opponents of the Maccabees are designated 
in the First Book of Maccabees, had now the rule in Judea! 
11 Mace. ix. 23-27. Hs) tet Antig. xiii. 1. 1. 
Se 
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But the friends of Judas were by no means disposed te 
abandon all sort of resistance. They elected Jonathan, the 
brother of Judas, as their leader, “in order that he might 
direct the conflict.”* No regular or serious undertakings 
indeed were at first to be thought of. They required first of 
all gradually to gather together their forces and wait a favour- 
able opportunity. The earliest incidents of this period 
which we have, represent the doings of Jonathan more in the 
light of the raiding of a freebooter than the acts of a religious 
party. When their personal property was no longer secure 
in Judea, they sent it under the guardianship of John, a 
brother of Jonathan, over into the country of the friendly 
Nabathaeans. While so engaged, John, along with his bag- 
gage, was attacked by a robber tribe of the sons of Ambri, near 
Medeba, in the country east of the Jordan, and slain. In 
order to avenge his death, Jonathan and Simon crossed the 
Jordan and fell upon the sons of Ambri when these were 
engaged in great festivities in connection with a wedding 
celebration. Many were slain, and the rest fled into the 
mountains. On their return Jonathan and his followers were 
met at the Jordan by Bacchides and a Syrian army, and were 
in great jeopardy, but saved themselves by swimming across 
the Jordan. 

Bacchides now took measures to secure that the subjection 
of Judea under the Syrian rule should be more decided than 


21 Mace. ix. 28-31. Josephus, lc. 

31 Mace. ix. 32-49. Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 1. 2-4.—The fight with 
Bacchides took place on the eastern bank of the Jordan. For the account 
in 1 Mace. ix. 48-49 goes back again, after the intercalated story of 1 Macc. 
ix. 35-42, upon the statement of 1 Macc. ix. 34 (Baxy/dns ... nrdev... 
mépey rod lopddvov). If, then, Jonathan and his adherents saved themselves 
by swimming over the river, they must have reached the western bank, 
and so remained in the wilderness of Judea (compare ix. 33). Hitzig is 
therefore in error (ii. 422 f.), who represents the case as if Jonathan had 
been driven by Bacchides into the country beyond the Jordan ; compare 
Keil, Commentar, p. 160. 
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hitherto. He fortified the cities of Jericho, Emmaus, Beth- 
Horon, Bethel, Thamnatha, Pharathon, Tephon, and occupied 
them with Syrian garrisons. He likewise gave orders that 
the fortifications of Beth-zur, Gazara, and the citadel of 
Jerusalem should be strengthened. Finally, he took the sons 
of distinguished Jews as hostages, and put them in ward in 
the citadel of Jerusalem.* 

About this time, in the second month of the Seleucid year 
153, that is, in May B.c. 160 (1 Mace. ix. 54), the high priest 
Alcimus by his ungodly conduct caused great offence to those 
who adhered strictly to the observance of the law. He threw 
down the walls of the inner court, and “so destroyed the works 
of the prophets.” In his death, which speedily followed, they 
beheld God’s righteous judgment on such wickedness.” The 


41 Mace. ix. 50-53. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 1. 3.—The most of the towns 
here named are otherwise unknown. On Emmaus, see Div. ii. vol. i. 
p. 159; on Beth-Horon, see above, page 214.—Bethel is the well-known 
ancient centre of Israelitish worship, according to Eusebius, Onomasticon, 
ed. Lagarde, p. 209, twelve Roman miles north of Jerusalem.—Thamnatha 


is in Hebrew AnIOA or noon, the name of these places in Southern 
Palestine, see Div. ii. vol. i. p. 158. The best known is mp-nynn, 


where the tomb of Joshua was. According to the received text of 1 Macc. 
ix. 50, Thamnatha-Pharathon is to be taken as the name of one place. But 
probably Josephus, the Syriac, and the Vet. Lat. are right when they read 
xoi between the two words. Pharathon is in Hebrew jinyrs, a town in 


the tribe of Ephraim, Judg. xii. 13, 15, perhaps the modern Ferata, south- 
west of Nablous (Robinson, Later Bibl. Researches, p. 65 8q.; Guérin, Samaria, 
ii. 179 f.). But this Pharathon, as well as Thimnath-Serach, belonged to 
Samaria, according to 1 Mace. xi. 34. It is therefore questionable whether 
other similarly named towns in Judea may not be meant.—T:@éy or 


T:@@ is usually identified with the Hebrew mpm, If this were only 


more certain than it is, it would still be doubtful which of the different 
Old Testament towns of the name were meant (see Miihlau in Riehm’s 
Handworterbuch, p. 1612, art. “ Tappuah ;” and p. 185, art. “ Beth- 
Tappuah ”).—On Beth-zur, see above, p. 216; on Gazara, see § 7 on the 
history of Simon. 

51 Macc. ix. 54-56. Josephus, Antig. xii. 10. 6 (Josephus places the 
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office of the high priest does not seem to have been again 
filled.® 


death of Alcimus before the death of Judas, see above, p. 230). The level- 
ling of the walls, according to 1 Mace. ix. 54, was only partially carried 
out.—It is doubtful what we are to understand by the rsixog ris abags ray 
dylav ris éowrépes of 1 Macc. ix. 54. In the temple of the Herodian age the 
inner court, that is, the inner court, in the strict and proper sense, was 
surrounded first of all by a strong wall. Then a narrow terrace ran 
round about this, the so-called Chél, from which the ascent was made by 
steps into the outer court. Under the steps ran a low breastwork, the 
so-called Soreg, 3n)p, which marked the boundary beyond which no 


Gentile was allowed to penetrate. When the First Book of Maccabees 
speaks of a reixos, it seems unquestionable that the actual wall of the 
inner court is intended. On the other hand, we find in the Mishna 
the tradition, that the Soreg had been thrown down in thirteen places 
(n° 19519) by the Greek kings, and that these thirteen “breaches” (nine) 


had been subsequently closed up, and that in memory of this thirteen obeis- 
ances were ordered to be made before it (Mzddoth ii. 3). It was an easy step 
in advance to combine this tradition with the fact mentioned above, in which 
case reixes would be considered an inexact translation of 37D (so, for 


example, Gratz, Geschichte der Juden, iii., 4 Aufl. p. 10 f. ; Monatsschr. fiir 
Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenthums, 1876, p. 395 ff. ; on the other hand : 
Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, ii. 348, Anm. iii.; Derenbourg, 
Histoire, p. 65, note 3). But it is very questionable whether in the simple 
arrangements of the pre-Herodian temple, wall and Soreg were found 
already existing alongside of one another. In any case the offence con- 
sisted in the attempt made by Alcimus to destroy the lines of demarcation 
between the “holy” space of the court and the unholy outer space, and 
thus to admit the Gentiles freely within the court.—The interpretation 
is certainly wrong which supposes that by the inner court only the so-called 
court of the priests was to be understood, and so by the reixos the boundary 
which within the court proper marked off the space for the Israelites (so © 
e.g. Keil). For this boundary was no reixos, but a dpvQaxros (Antig. xiii. 
18. 5) or yeicsov (Wars of the Jews, v. 5. 6; compare, Anti. vill. 3. 9), and 
did not probably exist before the time of Alexander Jannaus (the mode 
of expression in Antig. xiii. 13. 5 is at least indistinct). The ada 
éowrépw is undoubtedly the same as is called by Josephus: 4 évdov abay 
(Wars of the Jews, v. 5. 6 fim.), ¢ évdcrepos epiGoros (Wars of the Jews, Vv. 
1. 2), 6 évrog wepiBoros (Antig. xv. 11. 5), ro evdorépa lepov (Wars of the Jews, 
iv. 5, v. 3. 1 fim, vi. 1. 8), ro evdov icpov (Wars of the Jews, vi. 4. 4), 70 slow 
iepov (Wars of the Jews, vi. 2.7), 70 towbev iepdv (Wars of the Jews, vi. 4. 1), 
that is, the court in the strict and proper sense, to which all Israelites but 
no Gentiles were admitted ; compare also Div. ii. vol. i. pp. 299-305. 
6 Josephus assumes this in Antig, xiii. 1. 5. 
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Soon after the death of Alcimus, Bacchides returned. to 
Syria, believing that the subjugation of Judea was now com- 
plete.’ There follows a period of seven years, B.c. 160-153, 
about which the First Book of Maccabees says almost nothing. 
But these seven years must have been of very great import- 
ance for the reinvigorating of the Maccabean party. For at 
the close of that period it stands forward as the one party 
really capable of forming a government and as actually having 
Judea under its control, so that the Syrian kings in their 
contentions with one another are found eagerly seeking to 
secure its devoted adherence. Only by one episode is light 
shed upon the darkness of this era in the record of the First 
Book of Maccabees. Two years after the retirement of 
Bacchides, that is, in Bc. 158, the dominant party of the 
Jews favourable to the Greek customs made urgent repre- 
sentations to the king’s government about the resuscitation 
of the Maccabean party. The consequence of this was that 
Bacchides' went again with a still larger army in order to 
utterly destroy Jonathan and his adherents. But his follow- 
ing had already become so strong that Bacchides could not 
so easily be done with them. A portion of them entrenched 
themselves tinder Simon’s leadership in the wilderness at 
Bethbasi, a place not otherwise known, and was there laid 
siege to by Bacchides in vain. With another portion 
Jonathan went forth on a plundering expedition into the 
country. When Bacchides observed how difficult the task 
assigned to him was, very much against the will of the 
Graeco-Jewish party which had brought him into such diffi- 
culties, he made peace with Jonathan and returned again to 
Syria. 

The Jewish parties appear now to have made an attempt 
to come to terms with one another. The result of this seems 


71 Mace. ix. 57. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 1. 5. 
* 1 Macc, ix. 57-72. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 1. 5-6. 
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to have been that Jonathan more and more secured again to 
aimself the leadership. “The sword was now at rest in Israel, 
and Jonathan dwelt at Michmash ; and he began to judge the 
people, and drove out the ungodly from Israel.” With this 
laconic notice the First Book of Maccabees passes over the 
following five years.” This can only mean that Jonathan, 
while the official Sanhedrim of Jerusalem was still filled by 
those friendly to the Greeks, established at Michmash a sort 
of rival government, which gradually won the position of 
main influence in the country, so that it was able even to 
drive out (adpavifew) the ungodly, that is, the Hellenizing 
party. The Hellenistic or Greek favouring party had no root 
among the people. The great mass of the Jews had still the 
distinct consciousness that Hellenism, even if it should tolerate 
the religion of Israel, was irreconcilable with the ideal of the 
scribes. So soon, then, as pressure from above was removed, 
the great majority of the people gave themselves heart and 
soul to the national Jewish movement. The Maccabees, 
therefore, had the people soon again at their back. And this 
is the explanation of the fact that during the struggles for the 
Syrian throne now beginning, the claimants contended with 
one another in endeavouring to secure to themselves the good- 
will of the Maccabees. The Syrian kings were no longer in a 
position to force upon the people a Hellenistic government, 
but were obliged to do all’ in their power to conciliate and 
win the favour of the Jews. But this they could have only 
under the sway of the Maccabees. The concessions they 
made, however, furthered at the same time those tendencies 

9 1 Mace. ix. 73. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 1. 6.—Maxuaes is the Old 
Testament DIDI», according to Eusebius, Onomasticon, ed. Lagarde, p. 280, 


nine Roman miles north of Jerusalem, in the neighbourhood of Rama, the 
modern Mukhmas. See Robinson, Bibl. Researches in Palestine, vol. iii. 
59-63. Raumer, Pal. p. 212. Guérin, /udée, iii. 63-65. The Survey of 
Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, iii. 12 and 149 
Also the great English Map, Sheet xvii. 
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which actually brought about the dissolution of the Syrian 
empire. 

In the Seleucid year 160, or B.c. 153-152, and indeed, as 
the sequel shows, as early as B.C. 153 (1 Mace. x. 1, 21), 
Alexander Balas, a youth of mean extraction, and merely a 
tool of the kings leagued against Demetrius, made his appear- 
ance as a Claimant of the throne.”° The despotic Demetrius 
was himself no favourite in the country, and so all the greater 
was the danger threatening him from the forces of the confede- © 
rate kings. It was even feared that the Jews might go over 
to his opponent if he should be inclined to promise to set up 
among them a national government. Demetrius now sought 
to meet this danger by himself granting concessions to Jona- 
than. He gave him full authority to summon together an 
army in order to support the king, and for this purpose agreed 


10 The details are as follows : In Smyrna there lived a boy (wespexioxos 
Diodorus) of the name of Balas (Justin.), who greatly resembled Antiochus 
Eupator, and gave himself out as a son of Antiochus Epiphanes, but in 
truth was of mean origin (sortis extremae juvenis, Justin). Attalus II., 
king of Pergamum, had the youth brought to him, gave him the name 
Alexander, and set him up in rivalry to Demetrius as a claimant to the 
Syrian throne (Diodorus in Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Graec. ii. praef. p. 12, n, 
14; Justin. xxxv. 1). Under the direction of Heraclides, formerly finance 
minister of Antiochus Epiphanes, whom Demetrius had dismissed (Appian. 
Syr. 45, 47), Alexander went to Rome, and endeavoured to obtain recog- 
nition from the Roman senate. Although the falsity of his pretensions 
was quite plain, the senate took him up and promised him its support 
(Polybius, xxxiii. 14, 16). Besides, Alexander was aided not only by 
Attalus II. of Pergamum, but also by Ptolemy VI. Philometor of Egypt 
and Ariarathes V. of Cappadocia (Justin. xxxv. 1; Strabo, xiii. 4. 2, p. 
624 ; Appian. Syr. 67 ; Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, i. 255); and the 
people of Syria themselves, on account of the overbearing and tyrannical 
character of Demetrius, were decidedly inclined to favour the new claimant 
(Diodorus and Justin. ; compare also Josephus, Antig. xiii. 2.1). Thus 
Alexander began the war against Demetrius, “ totius ferme orientis viribus 
subcinctus” (Justin.).—From this statement of the facts, for which see 
especially Justin., it is evident that it is incorrect, with Josephus (Antig. 
xiii. 4.8: "AntZevdpos 6 Barus Asyouevos), to represent “Balas” as the 
cognomen of Alexander. Rather Balas was his owh proper name, and se 
Strabo correctly names him (xvi. 2. 8, p. 751): rév Betray ?ArsEaevdpov. 
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to the liberation of the Jewish hostages who were still detained 
in the citadel of Jerusalem. Jonathan then went to Jeru- 
salem invested with full power. The hostages were, in fact, 
set free, and given back to their parents. But Jonathan now 
formally seized possession of Jerusalem, and fortified the city 
and the temple mount. Also the Syrian garrisons of most of 
the fortresses built by Bacchides were sent away. Only 
in Beth-zur and in the citadel of Jerusalem did these 
garrisons remain." 

But Demetrius was not sufficiently liberal in his concessions 
to Jonathan. He was immediately far outbidden by Alexander 
Balas. He appointed Jonathan high priest of the Jews, and 
sent him, as a badge of princely rank, the purple and the 
diadem. Jonathan was not slow to grasp these new offers. 
At the Feast of Tabernacles of the Seleucid year 160, in the 
autumn of B.c. 153, he put on the sacred vestments.” He 
had thus all at once, even formally, become the head of the 
Jewish people. The Greek party was driven out of the 
government in Judea, and never again regained power, for 
Jonathan succeeded in maintaining his position amid all the 
changes of the following year. Favoured by circumstances, 
he was able to attain to that which Judas, with all his bravery, 
had never been able to reach. 

When Demetrius heard that Jonathan had gone over to the | 
party of Alexander Balas, he endeavoured by yet more liberal 
promises to win him back to his side. The gracious offers 
which he now made the Jewish leader were indeed too 
good to be credited: the tribute was to be remitted, the 
citadel of Jerusalem given over to the Jews, the Jewish terri- 
tory to be enlarged by the addition of three districts of 
Samaria, the temple to be endowed with rich presents and 

11 ] Macc. x. 1-14. Josephus, Antzg. xiii. 2. 1. 
12 1 Mace. x. 15-21.. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 2. 2-3. 

DIV, I. VOL. I, 4 
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privileges, the expense of building the walls of Jerusalem was 
to be defrayed out of the royal treasury.”* 

Jonathan was prudent enough not to yield to these tempting 
offers. It was quite foreseen that Demetrius would succumb 
to the superior strength of his opponent. But even should 
he go forth conqueror, it was not to be expected that he would 
fulfil such extravagantly liberal promises. Jonathan therefore 
remained on the side of Alexander Balas, and never had occa- 
sion to regret his doing so. Demetrius was conquered by 
Alexander and his confederates in B.c. 150, and lost his own 
life in the battle. Alexander was crowned king.“ 

In the same year, however, B.C. 150 (1 Mace. x. 57, 
Seleucid year 162), an opportunity was afforded Alexander 
of showing marked respect to Jonathan, and loading him with 
honours. Alexander had treated with King Ptolemy Philo- 
metor of Egypt for the hand of his daughter Cleopatra. 
Ptolemy had promised her to him, and the two kings now 
met together in Ptolemais, where Ptolemy himself gave away 
his daughter to Alexander, and the marriage was celebrated 
with great magnificence. Alexander also invited Jonathan 
to be present, and received him with marked respect. The 
deputies of the Hellenistic party in Judea, who made accusa- 
tions against Jonathan, were indeed also there. But the 
king gave them no audience, but only showed his favour 
toward Jonathan the more conspicuously. He had him 
clothed in the purple and seated beside him, and appointed 
him otpatnyés and pepiddpyns, presumably for the province 
of Judea, and thus the political privileges already actually exer- 
cised were now formally confirmed.» 

18 ] Macc. x. 22-45. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 2. 3. 

14 1 Mace. x. 45-60. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 2.4. Polybius, iii. 5. Justin. 
xxxy. 1; Appian. Syr. c. 67.—The account of the death of Demetrius is 
given in fullest detail by Josephus, whose story is confirmed by Justin: 
invicto animo inter confertissimos fortissime dimicans cecidit. 

© 1 Mace, x, 46-50. Josephus, Antig. xiii, 4, 1-2.—2rparnyds and 
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During the next year Jonathan was exposed to no danger 
from any side in maintaining the position which he had 
reached. The Greek party had been thoroughly silenced. 
Alexander Balas was an incapable ruler, who’abandoned him- 
self to sensual gratifications, and never thought of restricting 
the concessions that had been made to the Jewish high priest,’ 
The Syrian suzerainty continued indeed to exist. But since 
Jonathan and his party ruled in Judea, the aims hitherto 
striven after by the Maccabees were reached. Soon, however, 
the revolutions about the Syrian throne brought new dangers, 
but at the same time a new opportunity for the extension of 
political power. We see Jonathan now as a political partisan, 
sometimes of one, sometimes of another claimant of the Syrian 
throne, and using in a clever manner the weakness of the 
Syrian empire for the purpose of obtaining advantages to the 
Jewish people. But the aims of the Maccabean movement 
pointed higher than this. It no longer seemed enough that 
the party of Jonathan ruled unopposed in internal affairs. 
The troubles of the Syrian empire were made use of for the 
purpose of widening the boundaries of the Jewish territory— 
partly by donation, partly by conquest at their own hand, and 
finally with a dogged determination to accomplish the com- 
plete emancipation of the Jewish nation from the Syrian 
empire. 

In B.c. 147 (1 Mace. x. 67, Seleucid year 165), Demetrius 


Hepidepyns may be taken as equivalent to military and civil governor. 
For further particulars, see Grimm on 1 Mace. x. 65. It specially deserves 
notice, that, in spite of Jonathan’s appointment as erpernyés, a Syrian 
governor still continued to occupy the citadel of Jerusalem. 

16 On Alexander’s character, see Diodorus in Miiller, Fragm. Hist. 
Graec. ii. praef. p. xvi. n. 19 (he speaks of a ravrerds ddvveewla ris Puxins 
wirov).—Livy, Epit. 50: In Syria, quae eo tempore stirpe generis parem regi 
Macedonwm, inertia socordiaque similem Prustae regem habebat, jacente eo im 
ganea, et lustris, Ammonius regnabat.—Justin. xxxv. 2: Alecandrum ispe- 
ratae opes et alienae felicitatis ornamenta velut captum inter scortorwm greges 
desidem im regia tenebant. 
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IL, son of Demetrius I., set himself up as rival king in 
opposition to the contemptible weakling Alexander Balas. 
Apollonius, the governor of Coele-Syria, took his side, while 
Jonathan continued faithful to Alexander. Consequently 
hostilities were commenced between Apollonius and Jonathan, 
in which Jonathan was victorious. He drove out a garrison 
of Apollonius’ from Joppa, then defeated an army under the 
command of Apollonius in the neighbourhood of Ashdod, de- 
stroyed Ashdod and the temple of Dagon in that city, and 
returned to Jerusalem with rich spoils.” In acknowledgment 
of this support, Alexander Balas bestowed upon him the city 
of Ekron and its territory. 

But Jonathan was the only one who stood by Alexander in 
opposition to Demetrius. The inhabitants of Antioch, and 
Alexander’s own soldiers, declared in favour of Demetrius.” 
Even his own father-in-law, Ptolemy, ranged himself on the 
side of Alexander’s opponent, took Cleopatra back from Alex- 
ander, and gave her to the new candidate for the throne as 
his wife.” Ptolemy also led a strong army against Alexander, 
with which he attacked him at the river Oenoparas, on the 
plains of Antioch. Alexander fled to Arabia, where his life 


17 1 Mace. x. 67-87. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 4, 3-4, Josephus describes 
the affair so erroneously as to make Apollonius take the side of Alexander 
Balas.—On Joppa and Ashdod, see Div. ii. vol. i. pp. 79 ff, 76 ff. 

18 1 Mace. x.88-89. Josephus, Antiq.xiii.4.4, Josephus assigns as motive 
for the donation, that Alexander Balas wished to make it appear that 
Apollonius, as his general, had attacked Jonathan against the king’s will. 
—'Axxapav is the old Philistine jinpy, according to Eusebius, Onomasticon, 


ed. Lagarde, p. 218, between Ashdod and Jamnia, toward the east, there- 
fore probably identical with the modern Akir, east of Jamnia. See 
Robinson, Bablical Researches in Palestine, vol. iii. 189, 234. Raumer, 
Paliistina, p. 185. Guérin, Judée, ii. 36-44. The Survey of Western 
Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, ii. 408. Also the large 
English Map, Sheet xvi. 

19 Justin. xxxv. 2. - 

0 1 Mace. xi. 1-13. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 4. 5-7. Diodorus in Miiller, 
Fragm. Hist. Graec. ii, p. xvi. 0. 19, Livy, Hpit. 52. 
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was put an end to by the hand of an assassin. Immediately 
afterward Ptolemy also died of wounds received in the battle.” 
Thus Demetrius became king in Bc. 145 (1 Mace. xi. 19, 
Seleucid year 167. Comp. on this subject, above, page 175). 

As the confederate of Alexander Balas, Jonathan had 
occupied a hostile attitude toward Demetrius. It would 
appear that he now felt himself strong enough to make the 
attempt to secure by force emancipation from the Syrian 
empire. In a regular manner he laid siege to the citadel of 
Jerusalem, in which a Syrian garrison still lay. Here again, 
as so often happened in similar cases, it was the opposition 
party in his own nation, the avdpes tmapdvouor and dvopmou, as 
they are called in 1 Mace. xi. 21, 25, who called the attention 
of the Syrian king to these revolutionary measures. In con- 
sequence of these reports, Demetrius summoned Jonathan to 
Ptolemais to answer for his conduct. But Jonathan was 
daring enough boldly to claim concessions from Demetrius. 
He allowed the siege still to proceed, betook himself with rich 
presents to Ptolemais, and demanded of Demetrius the cession 
te Judea of three provinces of Samaria, and immunity from 
tribute for this whole district. These were some of the most 
essential points in the concessions which Demetrius I. had 
made to Jonathan. Demetrius did not venture to refuse these 
demands. He agreed to add to Judea the three Samaritan 
provinces of Ephraim, Lydda, and Ramathaim, made over this 
enlarged Judea to Jonathan free from tribute, and confirmed 
him in all dignities which he had previously enjoyed. Of 
the citadel of Jerusalem no mention whatever was then made. 
Evidently these concessions were the price on account of which 
Jonathan agreed to raise the siege.” 


21 1 Macc. xi. 14-19. Josephus, Antz. xiii. 4. 8. Diodorus in Miller, 
Fragm. Hist. Graec. ii. p. xvi. n. 20. Livy, Hpit. 52.—The locality of the 
battle is given by Strabo, xvi. 2. 8, p. 751. 

22°] Macc. xi. 20-37. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 4. 9.—Confirmation of 
former dignities, 1 Macc. xi. 27. The three provinces, xi. 34 (compare x 
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Such a receding on the part of the Syrian king before the 
Sewish demands ten years previously would not have been 
thought of for a moment. But now the power of the Seleu- 
cidae was broken. None of the kings of Syria was henceforth 
sure of his throne. And Jonathan knew how to make use of 
this weakness, and skilfully to turn it to his own advantage. 
The next years gave him abundant opportunities for carrying out 
his policy of annexation. Demetrius had scarcely made these 
concessions, when he found himself obliged to make new pro- 
mises in order to secure the support of Jonathan in circum- 
stances of serious difficulty. A certain Diodotus, surnamed 


30, 38, xi. 28, 57); freedom from tribute, xi. 34, 35.—’ AQe/pexa is in all 
probability that Ephraim to which Christ withdrew shortly before the 
Passover (John xi. 54), according to Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iv. 9. 9, 
in the neighbourhood of Bethel ; according to Eusebius, Onomasticon, ed. 
Lagarde, p. 254, twenty Roman miles north of Jerusalem (xel gore viv 
xan EQpoele peyiorn wepi rod Bdpese Alrles ds amo onusciay x'), and five 
Roman miles east of Bethel (Jerome, Onomasticon, ed. Lagarde, p. 94, e 
est hodie vicus Hfrem in quinto miliario Bethelis ad ortentem respiciens ; the 
parallel Greek text of Eusebius, p. 222, is defective). Also ony of 
2 Sam. xiii. 23, and ; py of 2 Chron. xiii. 19, designate probably the same 
place. For conjectures about its situation, see Robinson, Researches in 
Palestone, vol. iii. 67-72. Guérin, Judée, iii. 45-51. —-On Lydda, the 
modern Ludd, see Div. ii. vol. i. p. 159.— Pawabiw is certainly the well- 
known city of Samuel, 1 Sam. i. 1, p’piy Dn, elsewhere more shortly 


named 717N ; but its position still continues very doubtful. According 


to 1 Sam. i. 1, it lay on Mount Ephraim. Eusebius places it in the 
neighbourhood of Diospolis- Lydda (Onomasticon, ed. Lagarde, p. 
225 sq.: "Apwoben SerPa> rors “EAnave xoel Semovna*® xeiras 02 aedry 
wrnolov Aioordrcas, obev Hv laonQ, ev ebaryryertors cbrd Apspeocblec. In 
Jerome, Onomasticon, ed. Lagarde, p. 96, the passage runs: Armathem 
Sophim cwitas Helcanae et Samuhelis in regione Thamnitica juata Diospolim, 
unde furt Joseph, qui in evangeluis, de Arimathia scribitur). One passage, 
1 Mace. xi. 34, vouches for the correctness of this statement, for it says 
that down to the time of Jonathan the city belonged to Samaria. It is 
probably to be identified with the modern Beit Rima, north-east of Lydda, 
in the neighbourhood of Thamna (see Furrer in Schenkel’s Bibelleaicon, 
art. “Rama”). Distinct from this one is another Ramah, in the tribe of 
Benjamin, which lay much nearer Jerusalem (against Graf, Studien und 
Kritiken, 1854, p. 858 ff., and Mihlau in Riehm’s Handworterbuch, art. 
“Rama,” who identify the two places). Compare Gesenius, Thesaurus, 
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Trypho, of Apamea,” a former general of Alexander Balas, 
managed to get hold of the person of the youthful son of 
Alexander, called Antiochus, who had been brought up by an 
Arab Imalkue, and set him up as rival king in opposition to 
Demetrius.* The situation was fraught with extreme peril to 
Demetrius, since his own troops deserted, and the inhabitants of 
Antioch assumed a hostile attitude. In face of these dangers, 
he promised to surrender to Jonathan the citadel of Jerusalem 
and the other fortresses of Judea, if Jonathan would place at 
his disposal auxiliary troops. Jonathan soon sent three 
thousand men, who just arrived at the right moment in order 
to afford powerful aid to the king in suppressing the revolt 
that had now broken out in Antioch. It was admittedly by 
their assistance that the rising in the city was crushed. With 
the thanks of the king, and with rich booty, the Jewish troops 
returned to Jerusalem.” 


p. 1275. Thenius, Die Biicher Samuels, on 1 Sam. ix. 4. Winer, RWB. 
art. “Rama.” Stanley, Sinat and Palestine (1881), pp. 224, 225. Ewald, 
History of Israel, ii. 421. Henderson, Palestine, p. 111. 

28 Josephus, Antig. xiil. 5.1: “Awapeds 70 yévoc. More exactly, Strabo, 
XVi. 2. 10, p. 752: dyaror O2 ryv Ddvaped reedrny (seul. rHs Amwcewetac) y TE 
ro TpvQavos erinanbévros Aroddrov mapavenots noel ¢ribeows rH Booirele Tay 
Lupav, evrevbev cpeendevros. "Eveytvnto wiv yap tv Kacsavois, Dpovpig 
civil ths Awapéov yitc, rpadels 8 bv rh Arapela nal avoredels 
TH Bucirei xeel roils wep) abrov, éxeidy vewrepiCew Apunzev, tx rie woAEws 
ravrns toxe tas ADopuas xal rav mweptoixiowv, Aaplons te nel trav Kaosevav 
xal Meyapav xol "Arorrwvias xl crArwv roovtav, af auveréaovy sis ray 
"Arausiay &xacest.—The fortress of Apamea, famous on account of its 
strength, lay on the Orontes, south of Antioch. Compare Strabo, xvi. 2. 
8-10, pp. 751-753. Ritter, Hrdkwnde, xvii. 2. 1070, 1076-1086. 

24 ) Macc. xi. 39, 40, 54. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 5.1 and 2. Diodorus in 
Miller, Fragm. Hist. Graec. t. ii. p. xvii. n. 21. Livy, Epit. 52.—Appian. 
Syr. c. 68, erroneously calls the young king Alexander. The name of the 
Arab, Eiwaaxovel or Iwaaxové (1 Mace. xi. 39),in Hebrew y05p', which is 
met with on Palmyrian inscriptions ; see Néldeke in Euting, Nabatiische 
Inschriften (1885), p. 74. Josephus, the Syriac, and the Latin text of the 
cod. Sagerm. read here Malchus ; Diodorus gives Jamblichus, which alsa 
is nothing else than 105p, Latin Jamblichus, Corp. Inscr. Rhenan., ed. 
Brambach, n. 1233. 

25 1 Macc. xi. 33, 41-52. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 5, 2-3. 
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But Demetrius did not fulfil the promise which he had 
made. It also soon appeared that he must yield before the 
new claimant to the throne. With the help of the troops 
that had deserted from Demetrius, Trypho and Antiochus 
made themselves masters of the capital Antioch, and in this 
way secured the sway in the centre of the empire. Without 
delay they sought also to win over Jonathan to their side. 
Antiochus confirmed him in possession of all that Demetrius 
had granted him. At the same time his brother Simon was_ 
appointed military commander for the king, from the ladder 
of Tyre down to the borders of Egypt.” 

In view of the faithlessness and weakness of Demetrius, 
Jonathan regarded it as justifiable as well as useful to pass 
over to the side of Antiochus. He therefore joined his 
party, and undertook, in connection with his brother Simon, 
to reduce the provinces of the empire lying next to Judea 
under the rule of the new claimant. A beginning was made 
in those districts over which Simon had been appointed 
military commander. So Jonathan, at the head of Jewish 
and Syrian troops, went out against the cities of Ascalon and 
Gaza. The former readily declared its submission to 
Antiochus; the latter yielded only after Jonathan had 
recourse to forcible measures. He compelled the city to 
give hostages, and took them with him to Jerusalem.” Then 

761 Macc. xi. 53-59. Josephus, Antig. xiii, 5. 3-4.—The xariwak 
Tvpov or Tvpiav is, according to Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 10. 2, a 
high hill, a hundred stades north of Ptolemais. By the appointment as 
utparnyés over the district named, Simon became an officer of the king of | 
the highest rank, and that also outside of Judea. The position must first 
have been given him in opposition to the orparnyés of Demetrius. Com- 
pare Stark, Gaza, p. 491 f. 

271 Macc. xi. 60-62. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 5. 5—On Askalon and 
Gaza, see Div. ii. vol. i. pp. 74 ff, 68 ff. It is deserving of notice that 
Jonathan is here regarded as a partisan of Trypho and Antiochus. It 
was not therefore intended to unite these cities with the Jewish 


territory, but only to compel them to attach themselves to the party te 
which Jonathan belonged. 
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Jonathan proceeded to northern Galilee, and offered battle 
in the valley of Hazor to the general of Demetrius, which at 
first went against him, but at last resulted in a victory.” 
At the same time Simon laid siege to the fortress of Beth- 
zur in the south of Judea, where still a garrison adher- 
ing to Demetrius lay. After a long siege he compelled 
them to surrender the citadel, and placed in it a Jewish 
garrison.” 

While taking those steps toward the establishment of his 
power, Jonathan did not forget to strengthen his position 
still further by diplomatic negotiations with foreign nations. 
He sent two ambassadors, Numenius and Antipater, to Rome, 
in order to renew the covenant with the Romans that had 
been concluded in the time of Judas.” These ambassadors 
were also bearers of letters from the high priest and Jewish 
people to Sparta and other places, in order to open up and 


' 38] Macc. xi. 63-74. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 5. 6-7. —’ Asp, 1 Mace. 
xi. 67, is the 7jyn of Josh. xi. 1, 10-13, xii. 19, xix. 36; Judg. iv. 2, 


17; 1 Sam. xii 9; 1 Kings ix. 15; 2 Kings xv. 29. According to 
Josephus, Antig. v. 5. 1 (compare Josh. xi. 5), it lay in the neighbour- 
hood of the Lake Semechonitis or Merom (dxépxerra: rigs Devexwviridos 
aipvns), therefore in the extreme north of Palestine. The name is 
probably still retained in the modern Merj Hadireh (valley of Hadireh), 
and Jebel Hadireh (Mount Hadireh), west of the Merom lake, in 
the great wady running down to the Merom lake. See Sheet iv. of 
the large English Map. Robinson describes “the ruins” lying in the 
neighbourhood of el-Khureibeh as marking the position of the city of © 
Hazor. See generally, Robinson, Later Biblical Researches in Palestine, 
p. 365. Guérin, Galilé, ii. 363-368. The Survey of Western Palestine, 
Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, i. 204. Also Raumer, Paldstina, p. 
127 f., and the article Hazor or Hasor in the dictionaries of Winer, 
Schenkel, and Riehm. Ritter is mistaken when in his Lrdkunde, xv. 1. 
260-265 (Eng. transl. ii. 221-225), he places Hazor to the north-east of the 
Merom lake. That it lay on the western side, a little south of Kadish, is 
proved by 1 Macc. x1. 63, 67, 73. 

29] Macc. xi. 65, 66. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 5. 6. 

30 ] Macc. xii. 1-4; the names of the ambassadors, xii. 16. Josephus, 
Antiq. xiii. 5. 8—Compare, Mendelssohn in Ritschl’s Acta Soctetatu 
philologae Lipsiensts, t. v. 1875, pp. 101-104. 
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secure friendly relations with them.” From these documents 
we also learn that such relations between the Jews and 
foreign peoples were not wholly without example in earlier 
times. In the letter to the Spartans, Jonathan refers to 
the fact that King Areus of Sparta had addressed 4 friendly 
communication to the high priest Onias.” 

The conflict between Jonathan and Demetrius meantime 
continued, and was so conducted by him that he not only 
served the interests of Trypho and Antiochus, but also 
advanced his own. Soon after the defeat which the troops 
of Demetrius sustained in the valley of Hazor, Demetrius 
sent a new army to attack. Jonathan. But this time the 


31 ] Macc. xii. 2: xpés Srapriarac nal rorovs érépous. The letter to 
the Spartans in particular, 1 Macc. xii. 5-23; Josephus, Antig. xiii. 5. 8. 
The answer of the Spartans, 1 Mace. xiv. 16-23. 

32] Macc. xii. 7, 8, 19-22. Josephus, Antig. xii. 4. 10, xiii. 5. 8—The 
name of the Spartan king seldom occurs in the manuscripts of the First 
Book of Maccabees. In 1 Macc. xii. 7 it is given as Acepeios, in xii. 20 as 
’Ovseepns ; but the codex Sinaiticus has the better reading ovsecpus, that is, 
’Ovig ” Apns, for the rare name Oniares is produced simply by combination 
with the previously occurring name of Onias. In both places, as both 
Josephus and the Vetus Lat. agree in showing, the original form was 
"Apesos. The more correct form is’ApeJs. It is thus given in Greek 
authors and inscriptions. See Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum, t. ii. 1, n. 
352. Hicks, Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions, Oxford 1882, p. 286 f. ; 
Dittenberger, Sylloge inscript. graec. n. 163. There were two Spartan 
kings of this name: Areus I., who, according to Diodorus, xx. 29, reigned 
for forty years, from B.0. 309 to B.c. 265; and Areus II., who reigned about 
B.C. 255, but died while only a child of eight years. See Pausanias, iii. 
6.6. On the Spartan kings, see Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, ii. 255-271, and 
article “ Areus” in Pauly’s Real-Encycl. While Onias II. could scarcely 
have been contemporary with Areus II., it has been assumed that Areus I. 
was the contemporary of Onias I. The combination of Josephus is 
certainly erroneous in Antig. xii. 4. 10, which brings down the latter to 
the time of Onias III. The latter therefore belongs to the period of the 
Diadochae, when the Spartans, in their conflict with Antigonus and his 
son Demetrius Poliorcetes, might very naturally have been supposed to 
entertain the idea of making the situation difficult for their opponent by 
exciting agitations in the East——Compare generally on the relations 
between the Jews and the Spartans: Wernsdorff, Commentatio historico- 
critica de fide historica librorwm Maccabaicorum, 1747, pp. 140-171. H. J 
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Jewish leader withdrew farther to the north, into the district 
of Hamath, north of Lebanon. No decisive engagement had 
taken place, when the Syrian army was recalled.” Jonathan 
then turned his forces against the Arabian tribe of the 
Zabadeans, then against Damascus, and then, again, he 
directed his course southwards. When he had returned 
to Jerusalem he saw to the strengthening of the fortifica- 
tions of the city, and by the erection of a high wall cut 
off the Syrian garrison from all intercourse with the 
city.“ Even before Jonathan’s return Simon had placed 
a Jewish garrison in Joppa. He now also fortified Adida 
in the “ Sephela,” that is, in the lowlands in the west of 
Judea.” 


KE. Palmer, De epistolarwm, quas Spartani atque Judaet invicem sibt misisse 
dicuntur, veritate, Darmst. 1828. Grimm, Luxegetischen Handbuch zum 
1 Makkabdéerbuch, pp. 184 ff., 210 f. The articles “Sparta,” “Spartaner,” 
in the dictionaries of Winer, Schenkel, and Riehm. The curious fancy 
which led Hitzig to seek the Spartans in Asia Minor, scarcely deserves 
mention. See Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenland. Gessellschaft, Bd. 
ix. 1855, pp. 731-737; Geschichte des Volkes Israel, ii. 345-349.—The 
fiction of a relationship between the Jews and the Spartans, which con- 
stituted the motive for the Spartans to write their letter (1 Mace. xii. 6, 7, 
21 ; compare 2 Macc. v. 9), was not unheard of during the era of Hellenism. 
Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, p. 29, Anm., refers in illustration and 
for proof to Stephen of Byzantium under the word ’Iovde/a. .. . dg Kaavdsos 
*Tovacos amo, Ovdwiov Sarapray tvos tx OnBns wera Asovvoov totparevxdros. 
In a decree of the Pergamenes (Josephus, Antzg. xiv. 18. 22) there is also 
mention of a relation between the Jews and the Pergamenes. Compare 
also J. G. Miiller, Die Semiten in threm Verhdltniss zu Chamiten und 
Japhetiten (1872), p. 101. 

83 1 Mace. xii. 24-30. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 5. 10.—On the fact recorded 
here and in what follows, Derenbourg in his Histoire de la Palestine, pp. 
99, 100, would refer to the statement in Megillath Taanith, § 33: “On the 
17th Adar, when the Gentiles had risen against the little group of the 
scribes in the districts of Chalcis and Zabdea, there came salvation to the 
house of Israel.” This combination seems to me exceedingly venturous, 
although even Wellhausen in his Pharistier wnd Sadducder, p. 58, is 
inclined to agree to it—On Hamath, see the dictionaries of Winer, 
Schenkel, Riehm, and Ritter, Erdkunde, xvii. 2. 1031 ff. 

84 ] Macc. xii. 31-37. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 5. 10-11. 

85] Macc. xii. 33, 34, 38. Josephus, Antica. xiii. 5. 10.—Ze@yaew is the 
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All these operations were avowedly carried on by Jonathan 
and Simon in the interests of the young king Antiochus and 
his tutor-regent Trypho. But the latter seems to have 
regarded with considerable misgivings the increase of the 
Jewish power. And not without reason. For the more the 
power of the Jews themselves increased, the greater became 
the danger of their shaking themselves free of the Syrian 
dominion altogether. It may therefore be quite easily under- 
stood how Trypho, so soon as Demetrius allowed him a free 
hand, turned against Jonathan. According to the First Book 
of Maccabees, this came about because Trypho wished himself 
to assume the crown, while Jonathan would not allow it. 
This may indeed have been so, only the motives by which 


Hebrew nba, the lowland west of the mountainous region of Judea. 


In the Mishna, Schediith ix. 2, a distinction is made between 7) nbaw 
(lowlands near Lydda) and oy7n nba (lowlands of the south). So, too, 
Jerome in his commentary on Obadiah ver. 19 (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, vi. 381): 
qut autem habitabant in Sephela id est in campestribus, Liddam et Emmaus, 
Diospolim scilicet Nicopolimque, significans. . . . Alii vero putant eam Sephe- 
lam id est campestrem regionem, quae circa Eleutheropolim est, repromitti 
etc. Less definite is the statement in Eusebius, Onomasticon, ed. Lagarde, 
P. 296: ZePnre. ... neel cig ers vbv SeQnre xarcizras. avery torly rece y wepl 
ayy "Entvdeporonsy wediv xapee wpos Boppay xual duces. In our passage the 
district of Lydda is meant.—’Ad;d¢, 1 Macc. xii. 38, xiii: 13, to the 
un of Ezra ii. 38; Neh. vii. 37, xi. 34. In the Mishna, Arachin 


ix. 6, 3°9n is referred to as one of the old cities which were surrounded 
with walls as early as the days of Joshua. A Rabbi Jakim of Chadid is 
met with in Edujoth vii. 5. The common printed text has been indeed 
‘777 or 77n, but all the better copies have qn. The Greek forms ”Addda 
or ”Ad:da are given in Josephus, Antig. xiii. 6. 4, 15.2; Wars of the Jews, 
iv. 9.1. According to the latter passage, it commanded the main road 
which led from the west, therefore from Joppa to Jerusalem. The fact 
that in Ezra ii. 34 and Neh. vii. 37 it is named together with Lydda 
and Ono, is in agreement with this. The Aditha jwata Diospolim quasi 
ad ortentalem plagam respiciens, referred to by Eusebius and Jerome, 
Onomasticon, ed. Lagarde, p. 93, is therefore probably to be identified with 
the modern Haditheh, east of Lydda. See the dictionaries of Winer, 
Schenkel, and Riehm ; also Raumer, Paliistina, p. 168 f. Guérin, Samarie, 
ii, 64-67. The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and 
Kitchener, ii. 297, 322. See also large English Map, Sheet xiv. 
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Jonathan was actuated were not so much moral as 
political. 

Trypho went therefore with an army to Palestine, in order 
to reduce within moderate limits the increasing Jewish power. 
At Beth-sean or Scythopolis he met Jonathan. The inter- 
view was at first of a friendly nature, although Jonathan had 
with him as large an army as that of Trypho. Trypho 
sought to remove the suspicions of Jonathan by heaping 
upon him tokens of respect. He represented to him that 
a great army was superfluous, since they did not occupy 
toward one another a warlike attitude. If Jonathan should 
follow him with a small select company to Ptolemais, he 
should give over to him that city and “the rest of the 
fortresses and troops,’ meaning those between the Ladder of 
Tyre and the borders of Egypt, over which Simon had been 
appointed military commander.” Jonathan actually allowed 
himself to be deceived by those promises. He dismissed his 
army, and followed Trypho to Ptolemais with only a thousand 
men. But scarcely had he reached that place when he was 
put in prison, and his people murderously cut down.® 

The news of this faithless proceeding of Trypho caused great 
excitement throughout Judea. It was natural that Simon, the 
last survivor of the five brothers of the Maccabees, should place 
himself at the head of affairs. By the decree of a popular 
assembly he was formally chosen leader. His first acts were 
the acceleration of the works on the fortifications of Jerusalem, 
and taking definite possession of Joppa. The latter place 
had never hitherto belonged to the Jewish territory. But in 
the exercise of his own official authority as military com- 
mander over the coast districts, Simon had placed there a 


86] Mace. xii. 39, 40. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 6. 1. 

87 On Beth-sean or Scythopolis, see Div. ii. vol. i.p. 110. On Ptolemais, 
see Div. ii. vol. i. p. 90. 

88 1 Mace, xii. 41-53, Josephus, Antig. xiii, 6. 1-3, 
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Jewish garrison. The Gentile inhabitants were now expelled 
from Joppa, the city was Judaized and united with the 
Jewish territory.” 

Trypho, now carrying Jonathan as prisoner with him, went 
against Judea with a great army. At Adida, Simon obstructed 
his march into the interior by opposing him with his troops. 
Thereupon Trypho sent ambassadors to Simon and let him 
know that he kept Jonathan prisoner only for this reason, 
that he had failed to pay the money due for the offices that 
had been conferred upon him. If the money should be paid, 
and as a guarantee of future fidelity, the sons of Jonathan 
delivered up as hostages, he would then set him free. But 
although Simon now sent all that was demanded, Jonathan 
was not liberated. Trypho sought rather by going round 
about the mountains, to push on to Jerusalem over Adora in 
Idumaea from the south. When he was prevented from 
accomplishing this by a heavy snowfall, he marched his 
troops on to Gilead, that is, through the country east of the 
Jordan, caused Jonathan to be murdered at Bascama, and 
returned back to Syria.* 

Simon now actually entered into his brother's place as 
high priest of the Jews. He had the remains of Jonathan 
carried from Bascama, and buried him beside his parents 
and three brothers, at their native Modein. Over their 
common sepulchre, Simon, at a later period, erected a 
magnificent monument, which could be seen from the sea.” 

89] Mace. xiii, 1-11. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 6. 3—On Joppa, see 

Div. ii. vol. i. P. 79. 
* 401 Mace. xiii. 12-24. Josephus, Dany. xii. 6. 4-5. Adora is an 
Idumean city, which was afterwards conquered by John Hyrcanus (Antig. 
xiii. 9. 1; see below, § 8).—Bascama is otherwise unknown. According 
to the connection of the story, it is to be looked for in the country east of 
the Jordan. 


41] Mace. xiii, 25-30. Josephus, Antig. xiii, 6. 5.—The sepulchral 
monument at Modein was still existing in the time of Eusebius, 
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Sourcgs. 


1 Mace. xiii, 31-xvi. 22. 

Josephus, Antig. xiii. 6-7. A summary of it in Zonaras, Annal. iv. 24 
Vert. 

Some dates from Megillath Taanith ; see Derenbourg, pp. 67-69. 

On the Shekel coins which have been ascribed by many to Simon, see 
Appendix IV. — 
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By the heroic deeds and successes of Jonathan, the Maccabean - 
party had passed out far beyond its original aims. It had 


1The date of Jonathan’s death is not given in the First Book of 
Maccabees, which between xi. 19 and xiii. 41 makes no mention of any 
particular year. But since, according to xiii. 41 and xiv. 27, the year of 
Simon’s rule is to be connected from Seleucid year 170, or B.c. 143-142, 
Jonathan’s death must be placed at the end of B.c. 148 or the beginning 
of B.c. 142. It is given in 1 Mace. xiii. 22 as occurring in winter. With 
this also agrees the statement of Josephus, that Simon reigned for eight 
years (Antig. xii. 7. 4), from B.c. 142 to B.c. 185; while the statement in 
Antig. xiii. 6. 5, that Jonathan had been high priest for four years, is 


erroneous, 
19 
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not at first intended to strive for anything more than the 
restoration of the Jewish worship, and the securing of the 
free exercise of the Jewish religion. But even Judas, when 
he had attained this end, did not rest satisfied therewith. 
He and his party then wished also to gain the supremacy in 
the control of home affairs. In the time of Jonathan this 
end was completely won. By Jonathan’s appointment as 
high priest the ruling power was placed in the hands of the 
Maccabean party, and the Hellenistic party was driven out. 
But even this no longer seemed sufficient. Favourable 
circumstances—the weakness of the Syrian empire—tempted 
them to strive after thorough emancipation from the Syrian 
suzerainty. The last acts of Jonathan were important steps 
in this direction. The significance of the reign of Simon 
consists in this, that it completed the work of Jonathan, and 
made the Jewish people wholly independent of the Syrian 
empire. 

In Syria, Demetrius and Trypho, as tutor-regent for the 
young king Antiochus, still occupied a position of antagonism 
to one another. Trypho, who had hitherto appeared only as 
representative of his youthful protégé, about this time or not 
much later, let fall the mask, secured the assassination of 
Antiochus VI, and had himself crowned king.’ 

After the last hostile proceeding on the part of Trypho, it 
was clear that Simon would unhesitatingly attach himself to 


31 Macc. xiii. 31, 32.: Josephus, Antig. xiii. 7.1. Diodorus in Miiller, 
Fragm. Hist. Graec, t. ii. p. xix. n. 25. Livy, Epit. 55. Appian, Syr. c. 68; 
Justin, xxxvi. 1—The murder was committed by surgeons, Compare 
Livy : Alexandri filtus, rex Syriae, decem annos'admodum habens, a Diodoto, 
quit Tryphon cognominabatur, tutore suo, per fraudem occisus est corruptis 
medicis, qui illum calcul dolore consumi ad populum mentiti, dum secant, 
occiderunt.—Josephus and the non-Jewish sources place the murder of 
Antiochus VI. somewhat later, after Demetrius II. had been taken 
prisoner by the Parthians. The First Book of- Maccabees records it in 
the above connection, even before Demetrius had entered upon his 
Parthian campaign, Oompare on this discrepancy, above, page 176, 
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Demetrius. But he did this only after he had exacted the 
promise that Demetrius would recognise the freedom of the 
Jews. While he continued eagerly to proceed with the 
building of the fortresses of Judea, he sent'an embassy to 
Demetrius “to secure for his country exemption from tribute.” 
Since Demetrius had actually no longer any power in the 
south of the empire, it was in his interest to act the part of 
the munificent, and to guarantee to the Jews all that they 
desired. He therefore not only granted remission of all out- 
standing taxes, but also perfect exemption from all paying of 
tribute in the future.’ Thus was the political independence 
of Judea recognised. “The yoke of the Gentiles,’ as the 
First Book of Maccabees expresses it, “ was taken away from 
Israel.” In order to give expression to this fact, they now 
adopted a mode of reckoning of their own, beginning with 
the Seleucid year 170, or Bc. 143-142. Documents and 
treatises were dated according to the year of Simon as high 
priest and prince of the Jews.* 

With this statement of the First Book of Maccabees we 
ought to combine a fact derived from a study of numismatics, 
There are Jewish shekel and half-shekel coins which, in the 
opinion of most numismatists, were stamped in the time of 
Simon. They bore on the one side the inscription pbww 
mvp or nevspn o dein, on the other side, according to their 


8 Gritz, Geschichte der Juden, Bd. iii., 4 Aufl. p. 566, and Derenbourg, 
p- 69, refer to Megillath Taamith, § 6. According to this authority, the 
27th Ijjar, or May, was the day when the tribute was remitted. 

* 1 Mace. xiii. 33-42 ; compare xiv. 27. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 6. 6.— 
In Justin’s extract from Trogus Pompeius the freedom of the Jews is 
made to date from the time of Demetrius I. He says of Antiochus VII. 
Sidetes (Justin, xxxvi. 1. 10): Judaeos quoque, qui in Macedonico imperto 
sub Demetrio patre armis se in libertatem vindicaverant, subegit (instead of 
patre, Merzbacher proposes, in Zeitschrift fiir Num. v. 310, to read fratre, 
because Demetrius II. is meant). Also Justin, xxxvi. 3. 9: A Demetrio 
cum descivissent, amicitia Romanorum petita primi omnium ex orventalibus 
libertatem acceperunt, facile tune Romanis de alieno largientibus. 
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weight, either Sxny» pw, Israel’s shekel, or Spwn vyn, half- 
shekel. On the whole shekel and on the half-shekel the 
number of the year was. impressed, and there are specimens 
of both coins with the year numbers x, 3,3, (1, 2, 3, 4); and 
one specimen of.a whole shekel with the date n or 5,5 The 
era here used is held to be the era of Simon referred to in 
the First Book of Maccabees. Now these coins, if indeed 
they were stamped in the time of Simon, are not to be: con- 
sidered properly as coins of Simon, but as coins of the civic 
commune of Jerusalem, for after the fashion of the Hellenistic 
communes Jerusalem, is regarded as in a position of authority 
over all Judea (compare § 23, I. and II.). Also the number 
of the year on. the coins does not designate the year of 
Simon’s reign, but the year of a civil era of Jerusalem; as 
also other cities of Phoenicia, such as Tyre, Sidon, Ascalon, 
had. begun toward the end of the second century before 
Christ, in token of the. freedom which they had obtained, to 
adopt a cycle of their own. But even were it possible that 
the era used upon the coins was identical with “the years of 
Simon” spoken of in the First Book of Maccabees, the: first 
year of Simon is just the same as the first year of Jewish 
freedom.’ But a difficulty is presented by the fact that up 
to the present time out of the great number of specimens of 
shekel coins only one piece is found bearing the: mark of the 
year 5; and that no higher numbers are found, whereas the 
era of Simon, according to 1 Macc. xiii: 41, 42:and xiv. 27, 
began in the Seleucid year 170, and Simon did not. die 

> The literature about these shekel coins:is given in the Appendix IV. 

° Tyre has an era beginning B.C. 126, Sidon one beginning B.c; 111, 
Ascalon one beginning B.c, 104. See on this subject the works enume- 
rated in Div. ii. vol. i. p. 57, especially those of Noris and Eckhel: On 
Ascalon, also Div. ii. vol. i. p. 75. 

” The striking statement of the First Book of Maccabees runs (1 Mace, 
Kili, 42): eel mpGero 6 reds "Lopanira ypasw- tv rails ovyypaQaig roel 


ouvadrdyuaow “Erovg wparov tml Biavos cépxiepias meyerov xal 
stpatnyou nal nyoumetvov ’ lovdciwn. 
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before the Seleucid year 177 (1 Macc. xvi. 14), so that coins 
of his time might have been expected at least with the years 
6 and 7. Merzbacher has therefore assumed that the era 
of Simon had been made in the First Book of Maccabees 
to begin two years too early. Its actual starting-point: was 
the third year of Simon, the Seleucid year 172, or Bo; 
141-140, in which Simon was pronounced by a popular 
decree hereditary high priest (1 Macc. xiv. 25-49), Then, 
too, for the first time did Demetrius confer the privileges 
that have been mentioned upon the Jews. But. the author 
of the First Book of Maccabees has erroneously used the 
official “ first” year of Simon as interchangeable with his 
actual first year.® The reasons for this hypothesis are set 
forth by Merzbacher with acuteness and skill of combination, 
but on closer examination they do not prove convincing.’ 


8 Merzbacher in Sallet’s Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, Bd. v. 1878, pp. 
292-319. He is followed by Madden, Coins of the Jews, 1881, pp. 65-67. 

9 Merzbacher refers specially to the following : 1. In the popular decree 
of the Seleucid year 172 it was determined among other things that all 
State documents should be written in Simon’s name (1 Mace. xiv. 48: dws 
ypaDavras ti re dvouars airov réous ovyypaQal ev tH xope). If this 
was then resolved upon for the first time, they could not have begun two 
years earlier to date documents and treaties according to the years of 
Simon, as is affirmed in 1 Mace. xiii. 42: ypaQeww ev rais ovyypuQeis xl 
cuvadrcyweow "“Erovs rparov tri Sivwvoc, etc. But even if we should 
grant that ypaQew trl ro évé~ars precisely means: to date according to the 
years of Simon, the contents of that popular decree are by this argumen~ 
tation adjudged to be false. When this has been done nothing new is 
introduced, but only that which we already had is firmly established and’ 
confirmed. 2. Merzbacher lays special stress upon the fact that as motive 
for the popular decree of the Seleucid year 172, among other things, it can 
be shown that King Demetrius confirmed Simon in his position as high 
priest, and assigned to him distinguished honours, because he had heard 
that the Romans had respectfully received the ambassadors of Simon 
(1 Macc. xiv. 38-40). The charter of Demetrius thus belongs to a 
period later than that of Simon’s embassy to Rome, which was'sent in the 
Seleucid year 172.(1 Macc. xiv. 24 compared with xiv. 1). Hence that 
charter, for the issuing of which a beginning was made in the’ dating of 
the years of Simon, would not have been sent out in the Seleucid year 
170, but in 172, immediately before the popular decree. But: this argu- 
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The plain and distinct statement of the First Book of Macca- 
bees, that a beginning was made in the Seleucid year 170 to 
number the years of Simon (xiii. 41, 42; compare xiv. 27), 
cannot be thus set aside. Also Merzbacher’s theory is set up 
simply in order to overcome the difficulty above referred to 
which the year numbers on the shekel occasion. But besides 
this difficulty there are still other considerations which tell 
against the supposition that the shekel was issued under 
Simon.” It cannot therefore be regarded as by any means 
certain, though indeed most numismatists are in favour of the 
idea.” 


mentation proves too much, At the time of the popular assembly Simon’s 
embassy was still on its way to Rome ; perhaps it had not yet even started, 
for it did not return before the Seleucid year 174 (1 Macc. xv. 15 com- 
pared with xv. 10). If, then, it had been in consequence of its success 
that Demetrius granted the charter, then it must have been issued after 
the popular gathering that gave forth the decree, which naturally Merz- 
bacher does not assume. The statement that the charter of Demetrius 
was occasioned by the success of Simon’s Roman embassy must therefore 
be pronounced untenable. It is an inexact expression of the fact that 
Demetrius’s treatment of the Jews was determined by their friendly 
relations with the Romans, which had already existed for a long time 
(compare Keil, Commentar, p. 233, Anm.). But with this admission the 
whole argument falls to pieces. 

10 According to 1 Macc. xv. 6, it was Antiochus VII. Sidetes, in the 
Seleucid year 174, or B.c. 189-138, who first gave Simon the right of 
issuing coins. On this point, however, no special weight should be laid, 
since it may quite fairly be regarded as simply the confirmation of a 
privilege that had been previously usurped. Of more importance is the 
fact that the coins of Simon’s immediate successor, John Hyrcanus, are 
of quite a different style. Hence a very thorough change in the art of 
minting must have taken place. 

11 See details about the minting of the shekel and its date in Appendix 
IV.—Besides the shekel, copper coins with the inscription on the obverse 
yy nbyy5, and on the reverse ysnx naw: the deliverance of Zion, year 4, 
are assigned by many numismatists to the age of Simon. The support 
for this supposition is even less certain than that for the shekel coining. 
Decidedly false, and now generally abandoned, is the conjecture of the 
earlier numisinatists, that the coins which bore the name of Simon belong 
to Simon the Maccabee. See on these two classes of coins the details in 
Appendix IV. 
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The charter of Demetrius conferred privileges which. 
indeed, Demetrius had it not in his power to give away. It 
was Simon’s policy rather to emphasize and give effect to these 
in face of the power of Trypho, which was more perilous to 
him. In order to confirm his position, Simon sought above all 
to get possession of two of the fortresses that would be of 
chief value to him—the city of Gazara and the citadel of 
Jerusalem ; and in both cases he had the good fortune to be 
successful. Gazara, the old Geshur, not far from Emmaus- 
_Nicopolis in a westerly direction, at the base of the mountains, 
had been up to that time a Gentile city. Possession of it 
was of importance to the Jews, because it was one of the 
places which commanded the passes of the mountains, and 
the holding of it was thus absolutely necessary in order to 
maintain connection between Jerusalem and the port of 
Joppa, which had been already annexed by the Jews. Simon 
opened against the city a skilfully directed siege, conquered 
it, expelled all Gentile inhabitants from it, and settled it. 
with “men who observed the law.” 7 Simon’s son Jonathan 
was appointed governor of Gazara.”® 

12 ] Mace, xiii. 43-48 ; compare xiv. 34. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 6. 6. 
Strabo, p. 759: éy 32 7 wsragd wal 4 Tadapls tori, qv nol adrhy efids0- 
cevro of ’lovdeios, The Gadaris here referred to by Strabo is identical 
with our Gazara.— The manuscripts of the First Book of Maccabees 
have in our passage (1 Macc. xiii. 43) Tafev. That instead of this 
TaCcepe should be read, is proved, not only by the parallel text of Josephus, 
but also by the text of the First Book of Maccabees, in another passage 


referring to our incident (1 Macc. xiii. 53, xiv. 7, 34, xv. 28, 35, xvi. 1, 
xix. 21). It is the Old Testament +73, an important Canaanitish town. 


On its situation Eusebius, Onomasticon, ed. Lagarde, p. 244, remarks : 
nol viv noersives TéCope noun Nixoréacws dwtxovoce onusioss 0 ev Bopetors. 
This statement of Eusebius has been confirmed by recent researches. The 
Tell-Jezer discovered by Clermont-Ganneau in a.D. 1873, in the immedi- 
ate neighbourhocd of Abu Shusheh, lies in fact four Roman miles from 
Emmaus-Nicopolis, though rather in a westerly than a northerly direction. 
Clermont-Ganneau found in several places in the neighbourhood, at equal 
distances from Tell-Jezer, the similarly expressed inscription 77) Onn, 
“the borders of Gezer,” by which it is highly probable the limits of 9 
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Soon after the conquest of Gazara, Simon compelled the 
Syrian garrison of the citadel of Jerusalem to capitulate 
through famine. The national struggles of the Maccabees 
had long been directed to the attainment of this object, for 
so long as the citadel was in the hands of the Syrian kings 
the Jews were really their subjects. Now at last Simon 
succeeded in making himself master of this stronghold. On 
the 23rd day of the second month of the Seleucid year 171, 
that is, in May p.c. 142, he entered with great pomp and 
ceremony into the citadel.“ 


Sabbath day’s journey from the town were indicated. The statements of 
the Old Testament and the First Book of Maccabees agree with the 
assigning of this locality to the town, 1 Macc. iv. 15 and also vii. 45, 
which makes it a day’s journey from Adasa, and 1 Mace. xiv. 34, rj» TaCoepas 
chy éxl tav dpiav ’ACorov; for that the district of Gazara should border 
upon that of Ashdod is, in consequence of the wide extension of the 
district belonging to that city, extremely probable. It may therefore be 
taken as certain that the situation of the ancient Gezer or Gazara is to be 
fixed in accordance with these statements. Compare Clermont-Ganneau, 
Bulletin de la Société de géographe, sér. vi. t. 5, Paris 1873, p. 123 sqq., 
which was not accessible to me. Clermont-Ganneau, Comptes rendus de 
P Académie des inscruptions et belles-lettres de Pannée, 1874, pp. 201, 213 sq. 
Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statements, 1873, p. 78 sq.; 1874, 
pp. 56, 276 sqq.; 1875, pp. 5, 74 sqq. Miihlau in Riehm’s Handworter- 
buch, art. “Geser.” The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder 
and Kitchener, ii. 417, 428-440, and the large English Map, Sheet xvi. 
(right above at Abu Shusheh). Clermont-Ganneau, Revue critique, 1881, 
No. 50, p. 476; and in Archives des missions scientifiques, troisiéme série, 
t. xi. 1885, p. 248 sq. Ebers and Guthe, Paldstina, ii. 192 ff., 455. The 
inscriptions are given in Chwolson, Corpus Inscr. Hebraicarwm (1882), 
col. 58-60, 225, tab. I. n. 2 and 2a.—Older literature on Gezer: Winer’s 
RWB. and Schenkel’s Bibellewicon. Grimm, LExegetisches Handbuch on 
1 Macc. iv. 15. Raumer, Paldstina, p. 191. Guérin, Judée, i. 26-29. 
Henderson, Palestine, ‘79. ; 

18 1 Mace. xiii. 53, xvi. 1, 19, 21. 

14 1 Mace. xiii. 49-52; compare xiv. 7, 36,37. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 
6.6. The date 23rd Ijjar, that is, the second month, is given not only in 
1 Mace. xiii. 51, but also in Megillath Taanith, § 5. Compare Gritz, 
Geschichte der Juden, Bd. iii., 4 Aufl. p. 565. Derenbourg, p. 67. If the 
conjecture is correct that the Seleucid era of the First Book of Maccabees 
begins in spring, in Nisan, then Ijjar of the Seleucid year 171 corresponds 
to May B.c. 142.—With the story of the conquest of the citadel J osephus 
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Since the Syrian kings were not in a position to be able 
to give any attention to proceedings in Judea, several years 
passed of undisturbed prosperity and peace for the Jews. 
As such a period the reign of Simon is generally characterized 
in the First Book of Maccabees. The securing of Joppa as a 
harbour, and the conquest of Gazara, Beth-zur, and the citadel 
of Jerusalem, are there represented as the chief services 
rendered by him.” Also express mention is made of his care 
for the spiritual and material wellbeing of the country, for 
strict administration of justice and the re-establishment of 
the Jewish law. “Then did they till their ground in peace, 
and the earth gave her increase, and the trees of the field 
their fruit. The ancient men sat all in the streets, commun- 


connects, in Anti. xiii. 6. 6:and Wars of the Jews, v. 4. 1, the remarkable 
statement that not only was the citadel destroyed, but also the whole hill 
on which it was built was levelled by the uninterrupted labour of the 
people during three years, so that the site of the temple should be higher 
than that of the citadel. Since the First Book of Maccabees says nothing 
about this, but, on the contrary, says that Simon strengthened the citadel 
and placed in it a Jewish garrison (1 Macc. xiv. 36, 37, compare also 
xv. 28), the historical reliability of the statement is very questionable. 
It seems to me that the thing is not in itself improbable, since the place 
where the citadel stood is now in fact almost level, whereas it must pre- 
viously have had another form more suitable as a position for a citadel. 
The Jews had, indeed, a strong inducement to level it in the fact that 
from that point, so soon as it fell into the hands of a hostile power, the 
temple mount would immediately be placed in extremest peril. This 
only in the narrative is unhistorical, that Josephus makes the levelling 
to have taken place in the time of Simon. This, according to 1 Macc. 
xiv. 36, 37 and xv. 28, is quite impossible. Compare on the whole ques- 
tion the above cited literature ; also Crome, art. “Jerusalem” in Ersch 
and Gruber’s Allgem. Encyklop. section i1. Bd. 15 (whereas pp. 291-295, 
the history of the fortress, is given in detail, and the reasons against the 
story of Josephus are wrought out fully, but in part on the basis of 
false premises); Grimm, Lregetisches Handbuch on 1 Maccabees, pp. 
22 f., 205. 

15 ] Mace. xiv. 4-7. Compare‘also the motive for the popular decree 
in 1 Mace. xiv. 38-37. In these two passages are gathered together what 
had already previously been told in connection with the story of the First 
Book of Maccabees. Compare on Beth-zur, 1 Macc. xi. 65 ff. ; on Joppa, 
xii. 33 f., xiii. 11 ; on Gazara and the citadel, xiii, 43-52, 
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ing together of good things, and the young men put on 
glorious and warlike apparel. He provided victuals for the 
cities, and set in them all manner of munition, so that his 
honourable name was renowned unto the end of the world. 
He made peace in the land, and Israel rejoiced with great 
joy: for every man sat under his vine and his fig-tree, and 
there was none to fray them: neither was there any left in 
the land to fight against them: yea, the kings themselves 
were overthrown in those days. Moreover he strengthened 
all those of his people that were brought low: the law he 
searched out; and every contemner of the law and wicked 
person he took away. He beautified the sanctuary, and 
multiplied the vessels of the temple.” 7 

In these words of the First Book of Maccabees expression 
is given to the feeling of satisfaction which the majority of 
the people had in Simon’s reign. The ultimate aims of the 
Maccabean struggles had been secured. The government was 
in the hands of the national party ; the country was emanci- 
pated from the suzerainty of the Syrians. Thus Simon now 
reaped the full fruit of the common labours of the Macca- 
bees: the formal legitimizing on the part of the people of 
their family as the ruling sacerdotal family. It had, indeed, 
been an act of usurpation by which the son of Mattathias 
attained unto the supremacy. Up to the outbreak of the 
Maccabean revolt the office of high priest had been heredi- 
tary in another family. In the course of events that family 
had been driven out of its place. The Maccabean brothers 
had undertaken the leadership of the national party, and the 
Syrian king had transferred to them the high-priestly rank. 
For the maintenance of Simon’s government it was of supreme 
importance that the legitimacy of his rule should be expressly 

16 1 Mace. xiv. 8-15.—On the severe proceedings of Simon against the 


apostates, Gratz, Bd. iii, 4 Aufl. p. 565, and Derenbourg, Histoire, Pp 
68 aq., refer to the statement in Megillath Taanith, § 15. 
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recognised by a popular decree as affecting his own person 
and that of his descendants. Such an act was successfully 
carried out in the third year of Simon’s reign. On the 18th 
Elul of the Seleucid year 172, that is, in September z.c. 141, 
it was resolved in a great assembly “of the priests, and the 
people, and the princes of the people, and the elders of the 
land,” that Simon should be high priest and military com- 
mander and civil governor of the Jews (dpysepeds, otpatnyds 
and é@vapyns), and that “for ever until there should arise a 
faithful prophet” (1 Macc. xiv. 41).” By the last phrase 
it was meant that this popular decree should remain in force 
until an authentic communication from God should make 
some other enactment. Henceforth therefore Simon’s official 
rank was regarded as “for ever,” that is, hereditary. The 
significance of this popular resolution lies not so much in the 
fact that it conveyed to him any new dignity, but rather in 
this, that it legitimized and pronounced hereditary those 
dignities which he already had. In this way a new high- 


17 See generally, 1 Macc. xiv. 25-49. The content of the decree, 
1 Mace. xiv. 41-46, is made dependent by a or, xiv. 41, on the preceding 
hxovebn, xiv. 40. That this érs must be erased, has long been admitted 
by expositors.—The official title of Simon was a threefold one, as is shown 
by the three following passages which in all essential points agree: 
1 Mace. xiii. 42: a7l Bivavos cépyseptas weydarov xal orparnyov xal Hyou- 
peévov “lovdaiav ; 1 Mace. xiv. 41, 42: rod sivas atrav Simwva qyovmusvor xal 
chpysepécc . . . wal tov sivas iw? abrav orparnydv; 1 Mace. xiv. 47: 
dpxseparevery xeel elves arpatnyos nal 2Ovepyns trav "lovdalav xl lepewy. 
Less complete is 1 Macc. xv. 1: (epei eel eOvaoxym trav "lovdefav, and 
XV. 2: lepel meyarw xoel 2Ovepyy. Also in the passage 1 Mace. xiv. 27: 
tri Ximavos apyseptac evaepamea, the enigmatical word évoupapér or 
?vaoepaer belongs certainly to his title. It has been conjectured that 
copawir is ON DY Tw, and so equivalent to eévapync. The ev remains 


unaccounted for. I venture to guess that originally csyev for the Hebrew 
Py) stood here ; for that corresponds to the Greek orparnyés. Compare 
Div. ii. vol. i. p. 258, note 131. Other attempts at explanation are 
given in Winer’s RWB. art. “Saramel,” and Schenkel’s Bibelleaicon, 
v. 179; and by Michaelis, Grimm, and Keil in their commentaries on 
1 Mace. xiv. 27, and in Derenbourg, Histoire, pp. 67, 450 sq. 


, 
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priestly and princely dignity was founded, that of ‘the 
Asmoneans.® The terms of the popular decree were en- 
graved on brazen tablets, and these were set up in ‘the court 
of the temple.” 

The legitimizing on the part of the people was soon 
followed by recognition on the part of the Romans. Just 
about the time when ‘that popular decree was issued, Simon 
sent an embassy, under the leadership ‘of Numenius, to Rome, 
which carried as a present a golden shield weighing a 
thousand minas, and treated about the renewal -of the -cove- 
nant. The embassy was courteously received by the senate, 
and obtained a decree of senate, which guaranteed to the Jews 
unrestricted possession of their own territory. Information 
regarding the contents of the decree of senate was sent to 
the kings of Egypt, Syria, Pergamum, Cappadocia, and Parthia, 
and to many of the smaller independent states :and communes 
of Greece and Asia Minor; while, at the same time, they were 
charged to deliver up to the Jewish high priest any evil-doers 
who might have fled to them from Palestine.” The terms of 
the decree of senate is given us probably in the Senatus 


18 Compare on the significance of the popular decree, Lucius, Essenismus 
(1881), pp. 86-88.—The family name of the dynasty is of ’Acamwveiov 
weides (Josephus, Life, i. ; Antig. xx. 8.11, xx. 10), 16 "Acapavalav yévos 
(Antig. xv. 11. 4), of "Acapaveios (Wars of the Jews, ii. 16. 3, v. 4. 1), after 
the ancestor of the race ’Acauaveios (Antig. xii. 6. 1, xiv. 16. 4, xvi. 7. 1), 
not mentioned in the First Book of Maccabees. In the Mishna, Middoth 
i. 6, they are called ‘s9}pwWn ‘33 or *1DwWN ‘53, the latter form in the 
Cambridge manuscript edited by Lowe. In the Targum of Jonathan on 
1 Sam. ii. 4 they are ‘~\pwn ma. For other rabbinical passages, see 
Levy, Chald. Worterbuch und Neuhebr. Worterbuch, under the word 
*21DwWN.—Wellhausen, Pharisiier wnd Sadducier, p. 94, Anm., had ven- 
tured the guess that Hasmon may have been the grandfather of Mattathias, 
and that in 1 Mace. ii. 1 ben chashmon may have stood in place of rod 
Dumeov. 1© 1 Mace. xiv. 27, 48, 49. 

30 Compare generally, 1 Macc. xiv. 24, xv. 15-24.—The First Book of 
Maccabees speaks as if the Romans had even previously, of their own 
accord, addressed a letter to the Jews about the renewal of the covenant 
(1 Mace. xiv. 164f.). This is scarcely historical,—According to 1 Mace. 
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consultus communicated by Josephus, Antig. xiv. 8. 5, which 
Josephus, however, assigns to the time of Hyrcanus II. The 
relations presupposed in this document are precisely the same 
as those of 1 Mace. xiv. 24 and xv. 15-24: Jewish ambas- 
sadors, of whom one is named Numenius, carried as a ‘present 
a golden shield, with a request for the renewal of the cove- 
nant ; and the senate concluded in consequence of this to insist 
upon the autonomous cities and kings respecting the integrity 
of the Jewish territory. The session of senate referred to 
took place, according to Josephus, eidois AexewRpiass, that is, 
on the 13th December, under the presidency of the praetor 
Lucius Valerius. This president may possibly be the same 
as “Consul Lucius,” who, according to 1 Macc. xv. 16, sent 
out the circular letter to the kings and cities.” It is, how- 
ever, also possible that by this term is intended L. Calpurnius 
Piso, one of the consuls for B.c. 139, who, according to the 
correct reading of Valerius Max. i. 3. 2, has the praenomen, 
not of Cneius, but of Lucius.” In any case, the arrival of the 


xiv. 24 compared with xiv. 25 ff., it must be assumed that the embassy 
had already gone away before the popular decree of 18th Elul of the 
Seleucid year 172, or September B.c. 141. This is hardly conceivable, 
since it did not return before the Seleucid year 174, or B.c. 139-138 
(1 Mace. xv. 10. 15). Perhaps the author had by anticipation inserted 
the account of the starting of the embassy before that of the popular 
decree, because in consequence of the incorrect version of the popular 
decree (1 Macc. xiv. 40) he was led to regard it as the result of that. 
embassy.—It is also to be observed that the list of states to which the 
Roman circular letter was addressed (1 Macc. xv. 16, 22, 23) corresponds 
exactly to the state of matters at that time. For all the little separate 
states and communes which are named alongside of the kings of Egypt, 
Syria, Pergamum, Cappadocia, and Parthia, were at that time, in fact, sub- 
ject neither to the Romans nor to any of these kings. See the proof of this 
in Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, Bd. i., 2 Aufl. 1881, p. 333 ff., 
and elsewhere ; also Mommsen, Rémisches Staatsrecht, iii. 1 (1887), p. 670. 

21 So Mendelssohn (in the work referred to in the next note), although 
he assumes that in consequence of translation into Hebrew, and from 
Hebrew again into Greek, the word “praetor” was erroneously changed 
into “ consul.” 

22 Sq Ritschl and others—The identity of the Senatus consultus ip 
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Jewish ambassadors at Rome must be assigned to B.c. 139, 
for they returned to Palestine in the Seleucid year 174, that 
is, B.C. 189-138 (1 Macc. xv. 10, 15). Without doubt, 
therefore, the statement of Valerius Maximus about the 
establishment of a Jewish propaganda at Rome in Bc. 139 
has reference to the proceedings of these ambassadors.” 
Meanwhile the government of Simon seems not to have 
been going on so smoothly as it had hitherto. He became 
once more involved in Syrian affairs. Just about this time 
Demetrius II. had been temporarily withdrawn from the 
scene of Syrian politics. He had allowed himself to be 
entangled in a tedious war with the Parthian king Mithri- 
dates I., which ended by Demetrius being taken prisoner by 


Josephus, Antig. xiv. 8. 5, with that occasioned by Simon’s embassy, was 
admitted by Ewald, History of Israel, iv. 336, and Grimm, Hxegetisches 
Handbuch on 1 Mace. p. 226 f.,and independently of them also by Mendels- 
sohn; and in this opinion most moderns, with the exception of Momm- 
sen, agree. In consequence of Mendelssohn’s researches on this question, 
and on matters related thereto, a whole literature has sprung up in the 
years 1873-1877. See Mendelssohn, De senati consulti Romanorum ab 
Josepho Antig. xiv. 8. 5 relati temporibus, Lips, 1873, incorporated in 
Ritschl’s Acta soctetatis philologae Lipsiensis, t. v. Lips. 1875.—Ritschl, 
Hine Berichtigung der republicanischen Consularfasten, a contribution to the 
history of the Roman-Jewish international relations, in the Rhein. 
Museum, Bd. xxviii. of 1883, pp. 586-614.—Ritschl, Nachtrag (appendix to 
preceding) in Rhein. Musewm, Bd. xxix. of 1874, p. 337 ff—Grimm on 
1 Mace. viii. and xv. 16-21, according to the researches of Mommsen and 
Ritsch] in Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaft. Theologie, 1874, pp. 231-238.—Lange 
in Bursian’s Jahresbericht wber die Fortschritte der classic. Alterthumswissen- 
schaft, Bd. i. for 1873, pp. 872-876.—Mommsen, Der Senatsbeschluss bei 
Josephus, Antig. xiv. 8. 5, in Hermes, Bd. ix. 1875, pp. 281-291.—Mendels- 
sohn and Ritschl, Nochmals der romische Senatsbeschluss bei Josephus, 
Antig. xiv. 8. 5, in Rhein. Museum, Bd. xxx. of 1875, pp. 419-435.—Keil, 
Comm. tiber die Biicher der Makkabdéer, 1875, p. 239 ff£.—Wieseler, Theol. 
Stud. u. Krit. 1875, p. 524 ff.—Grimm, Die neuesten Verhandlungen iiber 
den “Consul Lucius,” 1 Makk. xv. 16, in Zeitschrift frir wissenschaftl. 
Theol., 1876, pp. 121-132.—Wieseler, Theol. Stud. wu. Krit. 1877, pp. 281-290. 

#8 Valerius Maximus, i. 3. 2: “Idem (viz. the praetor Hispalus) Judaeos, 
qui Sabazi Jovis cultu Romanos inficere mores conati erant, repetere 
domos suas coegit.” Compare in addition, Div. ii. vol. ii. p. 233 f, 
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the Parthians in B.c. 138.% In place of Demetrius, his father 
Antiochus VII. Sidetes now took up the struggle against 
Trypho. Like all Syrian pretenders, who had first of all to 
win their throne by conquest, Antiochus hasted to secure 
the aid of the Jews by flattering promises. He had heard in 
Rhodes of the imprisonment of Demetrius. Even before his 
landing on the Syro-Phoenician coasts, “from the islands of 
the sea” he wrote a letter to Simon, in which he confirmed 
to him all the privileges granted by former kings, and 
expressly gave him the right of coining money.” Soon 
thereafter, in the Seleucid year 174, or Bo. 139-138 
(1 Mace. xv. 10), Antiochus landed in Syria, and quickly 
gained the victory over Trypho. The latter was obliged to fly 
to Dora, the strong fortress on the Phoenician coast, and was 
there besieged by Antiochus.”* Trypho, indeed, succeeded 
in effecting- his escape from that place. He fled by Ptole- 
mais *’ and Orthosias * to Apamea. But there he was again 
besieged, and in the siege lost his life.” 


24] Macc. xiv. 1-3. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 5.11. Appian, Syr.c.67. Justin, 
xxxvi. 1, xxxviii.9. Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, i. 255 sq. Syncellus, 
ed. Dindorf, i. 554. On the chronology, see above, page 176.—Almost all 
the sources give the name of the Parthian king as Arsaces, which, accord- 
ing to Strabo, xv. 1. 36, p. 702, and Justin, xli. 5, was a name common to 
all the Parthian kings. But according to Justin, xxxviii. 9, Demetrius 
was taken priscner by the predecessor of that Phraates who afterwards 
set him free again. But the predecessor of Phraates was, according to ~ 
Justin, xli. 6, xlii. 1, Mithridates I. 

25] Mace. xv. 1-9.—An explanation of the dao tay yyowy ris Oarcoons 
of 1 Mace. xv. 1 is supplied by Appian, Syr. c. 68: wuddmevos év “Pod aepl 
THs wixworwoles. 

261 Macc. xv. 10-14. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 7. 1-2.—On Dora, see 
Div. ii. vol. i. p. 87. 

27 Charax, in Stephen of Byzantium under the word Adpos. On thia 
see Miiller, Fragmenta hist. graec. iii, 644, n. 40. 

28] Macc. xv. 37.—Orthosias lies north of Tripoli, on the Phoenician 
eoast. See Ritter, Hrdkunde, xvii. 1. 805 ff.; Winer, RWB. under word 
 Orthosias” ; Kneucker in Schenkel’s Bibellexicon, iv. 370 f. 

29 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 7. 2.—Compare also Appian, Syr. 68, and 
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No: sooner had Antiochus gained some advantage over 
Trypho than he assumed another attitude toward the Jews. 
Even during the siege of Dora, Simon sent him two thousand 
auxiliary troops,.and besides, silver and gold and weapons for 
their equipment. But. Antiochus declined to accept what was 
offered, repudiated all his former promises, and sent one of 
his confidants, Athenobius, to Jerusalem in order to obtain 
from Simon the surrender of the conquered cities of Joppa and 
Gazara and the citadel of Jerusalem, as well as of all places — 
outside of Judea that had been taken possession of by the 
Jews. If Simon should be unwilling to restore them, then 
he was to pay for them altogether the sum of a thousand 
talents, to be, as it was made to appear, once for all the sum 
of acquittance. The demands were justified by the plea that 
for their conquests the Jews had not been able to show any 
legal title. But Simon refused to yield to these terms, and 
declared that he would pay only one hundred talents. With 
this answer Athenobius returned to the king. 

Antiochus had resolved to enforce his claims by violent 
measures. While he himself was still engaged in conflict 
with Trypho, he appointed his general Kendebius to conduct 
the campaign against Simon. Kendebius made Jamnia his 
headquarters, fortified Kedron,—a place not otherwise known, 
probably in the neighbourhood of Jamnia,—and made raids 
upon Judea.” Simon was prevented by his age from per- 
sonally taking the field. He sent, therefore, his sons Judas 
and John with an army against Kendebius. Both justified 


Strabo, xiv. 5. 2, p. 668. The latter says of Trypho: rovrov av ody 
"Avtioxos 6 Anunrpiov xoraxrsions slg ts ywpiov hucynace Viepyaocabocs ra 
Two. 

30] Mace. xv. 25-36. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 7. 2-3. 

31 1 Mace. xv. 38-41. Josephus, Antiy. xiii. 7. 3.—KevdeBaioc as well as 
KyvovGevs is from the town Kavdvge in Lycia ; Stephen of Byzantium on 
the word; Pliny, Hist. nat. v. 101. Benndorf and Niemann, Reisen in 
Lykien und Karien, 1884, p. 133. 
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the confidence placed in them by their father. In a decisive 
engagement Kendebaéus was utterly defeated. When Judas 
was wounded, John undertook the pursuit, and chased the 
enemy to Kedron and down into the territory of Ashdod. 
He returned as conqueror to Jerusalem.” 

So long as Simon lived, the attack was not repeated on 
the part of Antiochus. 

It thus seemed as if Simon were to be allowed to end his 
days in peace. But it was not so to be. Like all his 
brothers, he too died a violent death. His own. son-in-law 
Ptolemy, who was military commander over the plain of 
Jericho, entertained bold and ambitious schemes. He wished 
to secure to himself the supreme power, and so plotted by 
what stratagem he could put Simon and his sons out of the 
way. When, therefore, in the month Shebat of the Seleucid 
year 177, that is, in February B.c. 135 (1 Mace. xvi. 14), 
Simon, on a tour of inspection through the cities of the land, 
visited Ptolemy in the fortress of Dok near Jericho, Ptolemy 
made a great feast, during which he had Simon and: his two 
sons: who were with him, Mattathias and Judas, treacherously 
murdered.™ 

Thus was the last of the sons of Mattathias gathered unto 
his fathers. 


32] Mace. xvi. 1-10. Josephus, l.c. 

38] Macc. xvi. 11-17; Josephus, Antzg. xiii. 7. 4.—Aax, 1 Macc. xvi. 
15, is in any case identical with the Aaya» of Josephus, Antig. xiii. 8. 1; 
Wars of the Jews, i. 2..3. The name is still retained in that of the 
fountain Ain ed-Duk, north of Jericho, on the border of the mountain 
land, in a position very. suitable as the site of a fortress. See Robinson, 
Bibl. Researches in Palestine, vol. ii. 309. Ritter, Erukunde, xv. 1. 460; 
English translation, vol. iii. 18, 35. Raumer, Paldstina, p. 184. Mihlau 
in Riehm’s Worterbuch, art. “Doch.” QGuérin, Samarie, i. 218-222. The 
Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, iii. 173, 
190, 209, and the large English Map, Sheet xviii. 
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SouRCES. 


The History of John Hyrcanus, referred to in 1 Macc. xvi. 23, 24, is mot - 
extant. 

Josephus, Antig. xiii. 8-10; Wars of the Jews, i. 2. Zonaras, Annal. v. 
1-2 (a summary from Josephus). 

Mishna, Maaser scheni v. 15 ; Sota ix. 10. Other rabbinical traditions in 
Derenbourg, pp. 70-82. 

The most complete account of the coins is given by Madden, Cotns of the 
Jews (1881), pp. 74-81. 


LITERATURE. 


Ewan, History of Israel, v. 342-384. 

Griz, Geschichte der Juden, iii., 4 Aufl. 1888, pp. 64-117. 

Hirzia, Geschichte der Volkes Israel, ii. 459-472. 

Werner, Johann Hyrkan, ein Beitrag zur Geschichte Juddéas im zweiten 
vorchristlichen Jahrhundert. Wernigerode 1877. 

HamBureer, Real-Encyclop. fiir Bibel und Talmud, Abth. ii. pp. 421-426. 

WELLHAUSEN, Die Pharisdier und die Sadducter (1874), pp. 89-95. 


1 On the chronology of the Asmoneans the following statement may be 
made once for all. Josephus gives as the period of the reigns of the 
princes from John Hyrcanus I. to Alexandra inclusive the following 
dates :— 


John Hyrcanus, .-. . 81 years (Anizg. xiii. 10. 7). 


Aristobulus, . Z - - Ly (Anteg. xiii. 11. 3), 
Alexander Jannius, A - 27 4° CAntiq. xiii. 15:5). 
Alexandra, . : ‘ » 9 ,, (Antig. xiii. 16. 6). 


These dates are also given by Josephus in two other places: Antig. xx. 
10, and Wars of the Jews, i. 2-5. Only in regard to Hyrcanus do these 
accounts vary. In Antig. xx. 10 he is assigned thirty years, and in Wars 
of the Jews, i. 2. 8, it is given as thirty-three. The latter is probably 
erroneous, and like much else in the Wars of the Jews is corrected in 
the later production of the Antiquities. The discrepancy in the Antiquities 

a72 
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Seeing that the high-priestly and princely offices had been 
declared hereditary in the family of Simon, his third son 
still surviving, John Hyrcanus, who had held the post of 
governor of Gazara, was nominated his successor.? Against 
him, therefore, were first directed the attacks of the pretender 
Ptolemy, who had murdered his father and his two brothers. 
Immediately after the bloody deed the assassin Ptolemy 
sent to Gazara in order to do away also with John. That 
prince, however, had meanwhile been warned by friendly 
messengers, and so he had the murderers apprehended im- 
mediately upon their arrival. Then he hasted to Jerusalem, 


itself, however, is only apparent, for Hyrcanus reigned between thirty 
and thirty-one years. 

The following points are well established: 1. The death of Simon in 
the month Shebat of the Seleucid year 177, or in February B.c. 135 
(1 Mace. xvi. 14); and 2. The beginning of the war between the 
brothers Aristobulus II. and Hyrcanus II., immediately after the death of 
Alexandra, according to Josephus, Antig. xiv. 1. 2, in the third year of the 
177th Olympiad, that is, in the summer B.c. 70-69, and during the con- 
sulate of Q. Hortensius and Q. Metellus Creticus. These were consuls 
in B.C. 69. The beginning of that war of the brothers, and consequently 
also the death of Alexandra, occurred therefore in the first half of B.c. 69. 
This is confirmed by Antig. xiii. 16. 4, Wars of the Jews i. 5. 3, accord- 
ing to which Alexandra survived the attack of Lucullus on the vmenian 
empire, which took place in B.c. 69.—From the death of Simon to the 
death of Alexandra, B.c. 135-B.c. 69, is thus a period of sixty-six years, 
while by adding the numbers given by Josephus we obtain sixty-eight. 
Josephus has therefore also reckoned the current year as if it were 
complete. If we take this into consideration, the two statements will be 
found thoroughly to agree, and we obtain the following dates :— 


John Hyreanusx, . . . «© «~~ © BO. 135-105. 
Aristobulus, : 5 c . 5 « 4, 105-104, 
Alexander Jannaus, . : . : - 95 104-78. 
Alexandra, . : » 78-69. 


It is an error on the part of Heat aie Midi xili. 8. 2, to fix the first 
year of John Hyrcanus in the 162nd Olympiad, that is, in a summer 
during the period B.c. 132-128. 

2 Eusebius and others explain the surname Hyrcanus by saying that 
John had conquered the Hyrcanians (Eusebius, Chron., ed. Schoene, ii. 
130 sq.; in Greek, in Syncellus, i. 548 : “Ypravods vixgoes “Tprceves avoyacbn ; 
in Latin, in Jerome: adversum Hyrcanos bellum gerens Hyrcant nomen 

DIV. I. VQL. I. r-) 
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which he was fortunate enough to reach before Ptolemy. 
When the latter arrived, he found that the city was already 
in the power of Hyrcanus.? 

Ptolemy then retired to the fortress of Dagon, identical 
probably with that of Dok, near Jericho. There he was 
besieged by Hyrcanus; and undoubtedly the city would soon 
have been conquered, and the murderer given over to his well- 
deserved doom, had not Hyrcanus been restrained by affection 
for his mother. She had fallen into the power of Ptolemy. 
And so often as Hyrcanus threatened to storm the fortress, 
Ptolemy had her led out upon the walls, and threatened to 
hurl her down unless Hyrcanus would abandon his project. 
This caused him to hesitate in his proceedings. And so the 
siege was protracted, until at length the return of the Sabbatical 
year necessitated its abandonment. Ptolemy was thus set free ; 
but nevertheless he had the mother of Hyrcanus murdered, 
and then fled.* 

Thus through Ptolemy had Hyrcanus lost both his parents 
and his two brothers, without having been able to take 
vengeance upon him. | 

An evil fate, however, overtook the murderer. Antiochus 


accepit ; and also Sulpicius Severus, ii. 26: qui cum adversum Hyrcanos, 
gentem validissimam, egregre pugnasset, Hyrcant cognomen accepit). In favour 
of his explanation the fact may be adduced that John actually did take 
part in the campaign of Antiochus VII. Sidetes against the Parthians. 
But it falls to pieces over the fact that the name Hyrcanus had been in use 
in Jewish circles long before the time of John Hyrcanus (J osephus, Antig. 
xii. 4. 6-11 ; 2 Macc. ii. 11). It may conceivably be explained according 
to the analogy of aan yr, Baba mezta.vii. 7 ; “95 DIN, Schabbath ii. 1 ; 


Nasir v. 4; Baba bathra v. 2. The Jews were transported by Artaxerxes 
Ochus to Hyrcania (see Div. ii. vol. ii. p. 293). A Jew belonging te 
a family settled there, who had gone back again to Palestine, would at 
first be distinguished by the personal designation 6 “Ypxavés. And thus 
the name would come to be a distinctive designation of the family. 

$1 Macc. xvi. 19-22. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 7. 4, 

* Josephus, Antig. xiii. 8.1; Wars of the Jews, i. 2. 3~4,—In regard te 
the Sabbatical year, see above, pp. 41-43. 
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VII. Sidetes had hitherto made no further attempt upon 
Judea. We know not the reason of this, but it was perhaps 
because the home affairs of Syria were occupying all his 
attention. He was, however, by no means. disposed to forget 
the demands which he previously made of Simon. In the 
first year of John Hyrcanus, Bc. 135-134, he invaded 
Judea, devastated the whole country, and finally laid siege 
to Hyrcanus in his capital, Jerusalem.’ He surrounded the 
whole city with a rampart and a trench, and cut off the 
besieged from all egress from the city. Hyrcanus on his part 
sought to harass the besiegers by sallies. In order to make 
the victuals last longer, he sent the non-combatants out of the 
city. But Antiochus would not let them pass, and drove 
them back again, so that they were obliged to roam about 
between the circle of the besiegers and the city, and many 
of them perished of hunger. It was not till the Feast of 


5 In regard to the date, the statements of the various sources do not 
agree. According to Josephus, Antig. xiii. 8. 2, the invasion of Antiochus _ 
occurred rercpte pev eres rHs Pooirslog adrov, rporw OE ris Tpxavod cpxyiic, 
CAULTIADL ExceTooTH xoel EEnxoorn devtepe. The fourth year of Antiochus 
and the first year of Hyrcanus are both B.o. 185-134, whereas the 162nd 
Olympiad corresponds to B.c, 132-128. In the latter period, in Olympiad 
162, 3, or B.c. 130-129, Porphyry puts the attack upon Jerusalem by 
Antiochus (Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, i. 255 : Judaeosque hic subegit, 
per obsidionem muros wibis evertebat, atque electissimos tpsorum trucidabat 
anno tertio CLXII. olympiadis). A reconciliation of these statements is 
possible only on the assumption that the war had lasted for four years. 
At least more than one year must have been occupied with it, since the 
siege of Jerusalem alone seems to have lasted over a year. Josephus 
speaks of the setting of the Pleiades as occurring at its beginning (Anztig. 
xiii. 8. 2), which took place in November (Pliny, Hist. Wat. ii. 47. 125: 
post 1d aequinoctium diebus fere quattuor et quadraginta vergiharum occasus 
hiemem inchoat, quod. tempus in III. iduus Novembres in incidere consuevit). 
And the siege had not been raised when the next Feast of Tabernacles 
came round in October (compare Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, iii. 333).— 
Owing to the discrepancy of the sources, it would be exceedingly risky 
to fix a particular year for the siege (Clinton, l.c., gives B.c. 184-133).— 
Sieges lasting for a year were by no means uncommon in the history of 
that time, as in the case of Samaria (Antig. xiii. 10. 3), and of Gaza (Antig. 
xiii. 13. 3), and of Gadara, lasting ten months (Antig. xiii. 13. 3). 
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Tabernacles that Hyrcanus received them again into the 
zity. For the celebration of this feast he had begged of 
Antiochus an armistice for seven days. Antiochus granted 
not only this, but sent also gifts for sacrifice into the city, 
which they were to present in the temple. This generous 
act raised the spirits of Hyrcanus, and he now hoped, by 
timely capitulation, to obtain favourable terms. He sent 
therefore an embassy to Antiochus to treat for conditions of 
peace. After protracted negotiations an understanding was at 
last come to. The terms of the arrangement were that the 
Jews should deliver up their arms, pay tribute for Joppa and 
the other towns lying outside of Judea which they had 
conquered, give hostages, and besides pay 500 talents. The 
conditions were indeed by no means satisfactory. Yet in the 
circumstances Hyrcanus was indeed very glad even at this 
price to obtain the raising of the siege and the withdrawal of 
the Syrian army. The walls of the city too were thrown down.’ 

The remarkable moderation of Antiochus had perhaps 
other reasons than those assigned for it by the historians. 


6 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 8. 2-3. Diodorus, xxxiv. 1, ed. Miiller. 
Porphyry in Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, i. 255. Justin, xxxvi. 1: 
Judacos quoque, qui in Macedonico imperio sub Demetrio patre armis se in 
libertatem vindicaverant, subegit.—The words of Josephus, xadcine 3¢ xeel ray 
oreDavny rns wéAcws, are understood by many (e.g. Winer, RWB. i. 65, 
Anm. ; Gritz, Geschichte der Juden, iii., 4 Aufl. p. 76 f.), not of the destrue- 
tion of the whole wall, but only that of the coping, in which case the 
description of Josephus is divergent from that of Diodorus and Porphyry. 
But such an interpretation is not necessary. At least, according to 
Diodorus and Porphyry, the wall itself was thrown down. Among the 
later services performed by John Hyrcanus, 1 Macc. xvi. 23 gives 
prominence to his rebuilding of the walls—Hyrcanus is said to have 
obtained the sum demanded by Antiochus by extracting three thousand 
talents from the sepulchre of David. So says Josephus, Antig. vii. 15. 3, 
whereas in Anti. xiii. 8. 4 he merely says that Hyrcanus applied the 
money thus taken to the payment of his soldiers. Compare on the 
sepulchre of David, Neh. iii. 16; Josephus, Antig. xvi. 7. 1; Acts ii. 
29. According to Neh, iii. 15, 16, it lay in the south of the city, not far 
from Siloah. 
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In a decree of the Roman senate, which Josephus com- 
municates in Antig. xiii. 9. 2, it is assumed that a King 
Antiochus had taken from the Jews in war, Joppa, Gazara, 
and other towns (roAewav édaBev ’Avtioyos), on account of 
which a Jewish embassy had gone to Rome with the prayer 
that the senate should order Antiochus to restore these towns. 
This Antiochus can have been no other than Antiochus VII. 
Sidetes, for under no earlier Antiochus were the Jews in 
possession of the towns of Joppa and Gazara, and of the 
later kings there was none able to usurp any authority worth 
mentioning over the Jews. Evidently Antiochus, as is 
indeed in itself most probable, had in that war, before 
advancing to the siege of the capital, seized upon and taken 
from the Jews Joppa, Gazara, and the other towns that had 
been conquered by them. But then it is hardly credible that 
of his own accord, by a peaceful treaty, he would have left 
the Jews in possession of these cities, and only have imposed 
on them a tribute for the holding of them. The mild con- 
ditions are to be accounted for rather by the interference of 
the Romans. The senate certainly did not at first, in the 
decree referred to, formally accede to the prayer of the Jews, 
but rather put off any final decision. It appears, however, 
that very soon afterwards a second Jewish embassy went to 
Rome, which did secure the result desired. In a subsequent 
passage, Antig, xiv. 10. 22, a decree of the Roman senate is 
given by Josephus, erroneously inserted in a decree of the 
Pergamenes, which evidently refers to the matters now under 
discussion. In consequence of an embassy sent by Hyrcanus, 
a command is issued to King Antiochus that he must 
restore all the cities taken by him from the Jews, and in 
particular that he must withdraw the garrison from Joppa (rj 
év "Ioan Sé ppoupav éxBareiv). The king is there indeed 
called “Antiochus, son of Antiochus,” instead of “son of 
Demetrius,” but he can scarcely be any other than Antiochus 
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Sidetes. For if the Jews, since the conclusion of peace with 
him, obtained possession again of Joppa by the payment of 
tribute, it can scarcely be supposed that any of the weak 
successors of Sidetes could have again placed a garrison there. 
In any case, the Jews would have had no occasion to call in 
the help of the Romans against such an adversary. It may 
therefore be conjectured that the decree of senate in question 
preceded the conclusion of peace with Antiochus Sidetes, and 
was pre-eminently the means of securing for the Jews such 
mild and favourable conditions.’—If these combinations are 
correct, we must assume that the war continued for more 
than a year. 

The conflicts which took place during those first years of 
Hyrcanus, gave new proofs that the small Jewish state could 
maintain its freedom from Syrian suzerainty only so long as the 
Syrian empire was internally weak. Before the first vigorous 
onslaught of Antiochus, the freedom that had previously been 


7 In the above the results are related which Mendelssohn has reached 
in his investigations (Ritschl’s Acta societatis philologae Lipsiensis, t. v. 
1875, pp. 123-158. It was previously published separately: Mendels- 
sohn, De senati consultis Romanorum ab Josepho Antig. xiii. 9. 2, xiv. 10. 
22, relatis commentatio, Leipzig 1874). Compare in addition the recension 
by Gutschmid in the Literatur Centralblatt, 1874, No. 38, and the criticism 
in the Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1876, 392 f.—Gutschmid understands by 
“ Antiochus, son of Antiochus,” Antiochus IX. Cyzicenos, son of Antio- 
chus VII., although in other respects he agrees with Mendelssohn, that 
the conquest of Joppa and Gazara was accomplished by Antiochus VII. 
But this combination falls through for this, besides other reasons, that 
in the second Senatsconsult it is distinctly presupposed that the con- 
queror and he who was to restore to them what he had taken (Antig. xiv. 
10. 22: xal ei’ rs dar aQelrsro adrav), was one and the same person. 
Owing to the carelessness with which these documents, and especially the 
names in them, have been drawn up, the appearance of a clerical error, 
such as ’Avridxov for Angnrpiov, would present very little difficulty, 
indeed much less than others that have actually been found. Compare 
against Gutschmid, Mendelssohn in Rhein. Museum, 1875, p. 118 £—For 
proposed emendation of the names in Antig. xiii. 9. 2, compare also 
Mommsen’s Bemerkungen zwm Senatsconsult von Adramyttium, Ephemeria 
epigr. iv. 217. 
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won by Simon was again lost. Hyrcanus’ dependence on 
Antiochus VII.-also obliged him to take the field with the 
Syrian monarch against the Parthians in Bc. 129. But he 
was not involved in the disaster that overtook Antiochus.’ 
The death of Antiochus in the Parthian campaign, in B.c. 
128, was for Hyrcanus a favourable occurrence.” His place 
upon the Syrian throne was taken by the weak Demetrius IL., 
who had previously been released from imprisonment by the 
Parthians.” He was immediately involved in a civil war, 
which obliged him to seek to win the favour of the Jews. 
Hyrcanus as soon as possible turned to account the altered 
circumstances. Without troubling himself about Demetrius, 
he began to seize upon considerable districts in the neigh- 
bourhood of Judea, to the east, to the north, and to the south. 
First of ali he marched into the land east of the Jordan, and 
conquered Medaba after a six months’ siege.” Then he 
turned to the north, took Shechem and Mount Gerizim, sub- 


8 Josephus, Antig. xill. 8. 4, with reference to Nicolaus Damascenus. 

9 On the campaign and death of Antiochus, compare Justin, xxxviil. 
10, xxxix. 1; Diodorus, xxxiv. 15-17, ed. Miiller; Livy, Hpit. 59; 
Appian, Syr. 68; Josephus, Antig. xiii. 8. 4; Porphyry in Eusebius, 
Chronicon, ed. Schoene, i. 255. In regard to the chronology, see above, 
pp. 177-178. 

10 On Demetrius II. compare Justin, xxxvi. 1: Demetrius, et apse 
rerum successu corruptus, vituis adulescentiae in segnitiam labitur tantumque 
contemptum apud ommes inertiae, quantum odium ea superbra pater habuerat, 
contrawtt.—On the other hand, Justin, xxxix. 1, speaks also of a superna 
regis, quae conversatione Parthicae crudelitatis intolerabilis facta erat.—On 
the doings and fortunes of Demetrius during his imprisonment, as well as 
his final liberation, see Justin, xxxvi. 1, xxxviii. 9-10; Appian, Syr. 67, 
68; Josephus, Antig. xiii. 8. 4; Porphyry in Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. 
Schoene, i. 255. 

11 Medaba is a well-known town on the east side of the Jordan, south 
of Heshbon, and its name and ruins are preserved to this day. It is the 
Old Testament x27"D, Num. xxi. 30; Josh. xiii. 9, 16; Isa. xv. 2; 


1 Chron. xix. 7. Compare 1 Macc. ix. 36; Josephus, Antzg. xiii. 1. 2, 
xiii. 15. 4, xiv. 1.4; Ptolemy, v. 17. 6, viii. 20. 20; Stephen of Byzan- 
tium on the name; Mishna, Mikwaoth vii. 1; Eusebius, Onomasticon, ed. 
Lagarde, p. 279.—Reland, Palestina, p. 893. Seetzen, Reisen durch Syrien, 
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dued the Samaritans, and destroyed their temple Finally, 
he went south, took the Idumean cities Adora and Marissa, 
and compelled the Idumeans to submit to circumcision, and 
to receive the Jewish law.” The policy of conquest, which 
had been already inaugurated by Jonathan and Simon, was 
carried out vigorously by Hyrcanus. The purely worldly 
character of his policy, however, is shown conspicuously in 
this, that first among the Jewish princes he no longer con- 
ducted the war by means of Jewish soldiers, but called in the 
aid of foreign mercenaries.” 

This independent procedure on the part of Hyrcanus was 
possible only on account of the internal weakness of the Syrian 
empire. Demetrius II., after his restoration to the throne, 
was again guilty of the folly of waging war with Ptolemy 
VII. Physcon, king of Egypt. The Egyptian monarch there- 
fore set up over against Demetrius a pretender to the throne, 
in the person of a young Egyptian, whom he gave out to 
be an adopted son of Antiochus Sidetes, who was, however, 
according to others, a son of Alexander Balas.“ This pre- 
tender was named Alexander, and was surnamed by the 
Syrians Zabinas, «i.e. “the purchased.”"* Conquered by this 


i. 407 f., iv. 223. Ritter, Hrdkunde, xv. 2. 1181-1185 (Engl. transl. iii. 
73). Winer, RWB. sub voce. Baedeker-Socin, Paldstina, p. 318. 

12 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 9. 1; Wars of the Jews, i. 2. 6; compare 
Antig. xv. 7. 9.—Adora is the modern Dura, west of Hebron, see Robin- 
son, Bibl. Researches in Palestine, vol. iii. 2-5 ; Guérin, Judée, iii. 353 sqq. 
On Marissa, see above, page 221 (on 1 Mace. v. 66).—In consequence of 
the Judaizing by John Hyrcanus, the Idumeans came by and by to regard 
themselves as Jews (Wars of the Jews, iv. 4. 4). The Jewish aristocracy 
would only have them treated as #sovdaios, and so considered even the 
Idumean Herod as not equal to them in birth (Antig. xiv. 15. 2: “Hpady 
oe Weary ce buts nal "Toupeie touréotiy qusovdain). 

18 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 8. 4. 

14 The former according to Justin, xxxix. 1; the latter according to 
Porphyry in Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, i. 257 sq. 

18 Porphyry in Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, i. 258, correctly 
explains the surname Zabinas (N23t in Ezra x. 48) by cdéyopaords. —The 
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Alexander at Damascus, Demetrius was obliged to retire to 
Ptolemais, and to take ship from thence to Tyre, where as 
soon as he landed he was murdered, in B.c. 125 or 124. 

Alexander Zabinas, however, had on his part to contest 
the sovereignty with the son of Demetrius, Antiochus VIII. 
Grypos. So he was not forced by necessity to live in peace 
and friendship with Hyrcanus.” 

After some years, somewhere about B.c. 122, Alexander 
Zabinas was subdued by his opponent. Antiochus VIII. 
Grypos conquered him, and had him executed; while, accord- 
ing to others, he brought his own life to an end by poison. 
There now followed a long period of quiet. For eight years 
Antiochus VIII. Grypos held undisputed sway in Syria.” 
Nevertheless even he made no attempt against Hyrcanus. 
He had no longer the ambition to restore to Syria its ancient 
dimensions. In Bc. 113 he was driven out by his cousin 
and step-brother, Antiochus IX. Cyzicenos, who ruled Syria 
for two years, and then, when Antiochus Grypos again 
secured possession of the greater part of Syria in Bc. 111, 
he took up his residence in Coele-Syria, the part adjoining 
Palestine, and made it his headquarters.” 
orthography vacillates between ZsGivas (Josephus, Antig. xiii. 9. 3), 
Zeives (Diodorus, ed. Miiller, xxxiv. 22; Porphyry in Eusebius, lc. ; 
inscription in Letronne, Recueil des inscriptions grecques et latines de 
U Egypte, ii. 61) ; Zabbinaeus in Justin, Prolog. xxxix. 

16 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 9.3; Justin, xxxix. 1; Porphyry in Eusebius, © 
Chronicon, ed. Schoene, i. 257 sq.—On his death especially, Justin: Cum 
Tyrum religione se templi defensurus petisset, navi egrediens praefecti jussu 
interficitur.— According to Appian, Syr. 68, his wife Cleopatra was the 
instigator of the murder. Compare Livy, Hpit. 60: Motus quoque Syriae 
referuntur, in quibus Cleopatra Demetrium virum suwm—interemit. 

17 Josephus, Antig. xxxiii. 9. 3: Qialev wossirecs mpds “Tpravdv rov 
ce pysspect. 

18 Justin, xxxix. 2.9: Parta igitur regni securitate Grypus octo annis 
quietem et ipse habwit et regno praestititIn accordance with this, the 
description in Josephus, Antig. xiii. 10. 1, is to be corrected. 


19 Porphyry in Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, i. 260; Josephus, 
Antig. xiii. 10. 1; Justin, xxxix. 2-3 ; Appian, Syr. 69. 
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Of Antiochus IX. Cyzicenos, who ruled in Coele -Syria 
from B.C. 113 to Bc. 95, Diodorus gives the following 
description :” “So soon as he attained the throne, Antiochus 
Cyzicenos gave way to drunkenness and shameful sensuality, 
and to habits most unbecoming in a king. He took great 
delight in theatrical displays and the performance of comedies, 
and generally in all sorts of showmen, and tried to learn 
their art. He also zealously promoted the exhibition of 
marionettes, and sought to fabricate in silver and gold animals 
five ells long that would move of themselves, and other such 
arts. On the other hand, battering-rams and engines of war, 
which would have brought him great advantage and renown, 
he did not make. He also was passionately fond of adven- 
turous expeditions; and often through the night, without the 
knowledge of his friends, accompanied only by two or three 
servants, he would go out into the country to hunt lions, 
panthers, and boars. In such escapades he often engaged to 
the extreme peril of his life in foolhardy encounters with wild 
beasts.” 

We see here traditions of an earlier Antiochus IV. imitated 
again after a baser fashion. From such a ruler, who was 
taken up with such pursuits, Hyrcanus had nought to fear. 
And so it came about that from the death of Antiochus 
Sidetes, in B.c. 128, Judea had been able to keep itself 


20 Diodorus, xxxiv. 34, ed. Miiller: “O ’Avrioyos 6 KuCinnyds cépring 
mopernnQas thy Boainrsiov, eéreosy cic wtdocs noel cpvQyy ciryevvn noel Cnro- 
More Booirsias &rrotpiarara. “Eycpe yop peigeots nal mpodsixtois xoi 
xedonov maar tois Oavpcerorois, xl ra& todrav emitndeymara movOccvery 
eDinorimeizo. "Exerydsvoe 0€ xeel vevpoorecreiv xoel 00 cevrod xsveiv Cow mevree- 
TaxN naTapyupe nol xerexpvoce nal Erepm mAsiove ToLmiTe peNKoUnmoTE. 
Ovx elye be ererorcwy ov! dpyavav worsopxnrinay norwonevers, & nol ddSoev 
Mmeyarny noel xpsloes &Sioroyous ay waptoxero. "Evebovoter 08 xoel 00s nuynyectoos 
cixoipovs, nol ToAAeKIs vUxTap ActOow TAY Dirwy wero Svolv H TpLav oixeTa@DV 
tidy earl ray xmpev, exvvyryer Atovras nal weepdersis xal Do ckyplovs. Tlapa- 
Boarws O& ovpemrendmevos aAdyoss Onplosc, worArexss Ardev sic Tods eaxcerons 
wavouvoug. 


Z 
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absolutely independent of Syria. The taxes laid upon Judea 
by Antiochus Sidetes were not paid to any of the following 
kings. “Neither as their subject nor as their friend did he 
longer pay them any regard.” ” 

In the last years of his reign Hyrcanus undertook an 
expedition for the conquest of the neighbouring districts, 
After having previously subdued the borders of Shechem and 
Mount Gerizim, he now directed his attack against the city 
of Samaria, whose inhabitants had given him occasion to 
complain. He had them enclosed by a wall and a trench, 
and then transferred the conduct of the siege to his sons 
Antigonus and Aristobulus. The Samaritans in their straits 
called in the aid of Antiochus Cyzicenos, who went indeed 
very willingly, but was driven back by the Jews. So then 
a second time Antiochus sought to bring them help by 
means of Egyptian auxiliary troops, which Ptolemy Lathurus 
supplied, and by their help devastated the Jewish territory, 
without, however, securing any decided advantage. After 
sustaining great loss, Antiochus withdrew from the scene of 
conflict, leaving his generals, Callimander and Epicrates, to 
carry on the campaign to its close. Of these the one was 
defeated by the Jews and lost his life, while the other, 
Epicrates, also achieved nothing, but treacherously gave over 
Scythopolis to the Jews. Thus Samaria, after a year’s siege, 
fell into the hands of the Jews, and was utterly razed to the 
ground.”—The Jewish legends relate that on the day of the 
decisive victory of Antigonus and Aristobulus over Antiochus 


21 Josephus, Antig. xili. 10.1: odre dg vanxoos ovzte ds Pirog cevTois ovdev 
ark Weepelyer. 

22 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 10. 2-3; Wars of the Jews, i. 2.7. According 
to the statement of the Wars of the Jews, Scythopolis was not surrendered 
to the Jews by treachery, but was conquered by them. Compare on this 
important city, Div. ii. vol. i. p. 110.—The day of the conquest of Samaria 
was, according to Megillath Taanith, the 25th Marcheschwan, or November. 
See Griitz, iii, 4 Aufl. p. 566; Derenbourg, Histoire, p. 72 sq. The year 
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Cyzicenos, the occurrence was made known to Hyrcanus by 
a voice from heaven, while he was presenting a burnt-offering 
in the temple.” 

What has now been told is all that is known to us as to 
the external events of what seems to have been the truly 
brilliant reign of Hyrcanus. The record is scanty enough. 
But even still more fragmentary is the reports which have 
come down to us regarding the internal affairs of that 
government. Something may first of all be gained from the 
inscriptions on the coins.“ These, in common with the 
coins of the immediate successors of Hyrcanus, bear the 
inscription— 


om oan San yaon pm 
or: ovnmNT Ian ws Stan jaan pm 


The reading of this last word is doubtful. Probably it is 
to be read: cheber hajjehudim , and by cheber, which literally 
means fellowship, association, is to be understood, not the 
yepovela, but rather the assembly of the whole body of 


may be approximately fixed from this, that, on the one hand, Antiochus 
Cyzicenos was already in undisturbed possession of Coele-Syria, which 
began with B.c. 111; and, on the other hand, Ptolemy Lathurus was still 
co-regent with his mother Cleopatra, which lasted till B.c. 107. The 
conquest of Samaria therefore falls between B.o. 111 and B.c. 107, probably 
not long before B.c. 107, for Cleopatra was so enraged at Ptolemy for 
affording assistance to Antiochus, that she had “almost already ” driven 
him out of the government. So Josephus, Antig. xiii. 10.2: dcov edrw 
THs dpxins avrov exBeBannvlac. 

3 Josephus, Antz. xiii. 10. 3. The rabbinical passages in Derenbourg, 
p. 74. ; 
24 On the coins: De Saulcy, Recherches, 1854, pp. 95-102. Cavedoni, 
Bibl. Numismattk, ii. 13-18. Levy, Geschichte der jiid. Miinzen, pp. 46-58. 
Madden, History of Jewish Coinage, 1864, pp. 51-61. Reichardt in the 
Wiener Numismat. Monatsheften, Bd. iii. 1867, pp. 103-108. De Saulcy, 
Numismatic Chromele, 1871, p. 236 sq. De Sauley, Revue archéologique, 
nouv. série, xxiii. 1872, pp.8-13. Merzbacher, Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, 
iii. 1876, pp. 190-195. Madden, Coins of the Jews, 1881, pp. 74-81 (there 
the material is most fully given). 
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the people.” The inscription would therefore run thus: 
“Jochanan the high priest and the congregation of the 
Jews,” or “Jochanan the high priest, head of the congrega- 
tion of the Jews.” This official title shows us that John 
Hyrcanus regarded himself as in the full sense still high 
priest. As in the pre-Maccabean age, so also still the Jewish 
commonwealth was a government of priests, and the chief priest 
standing at its head was not an autocrat, but simply the chief 
of the congregation. The coins, at least those of the first order, 
were not only stamped in his name, but also in that of the con- 
gregation. On the other hand, it is a proof of the increasing 
prominence given to the possession of princely prerogatives, 
that John has had his name engraven on the coins. He 
is the first of the Jewish princes who did so. Then from 
the coins of the second order the name of “the congrega- 
tion ” disappears altogether, and instead thereof he is himself 


25 The conjectures which have been made as to the meaning of 45n are 
in some cases of the most remarkable kind. Madden in Cows of the Jews, 
p. 77, gives a summary of them. One renders 43n, “doctor, scholar” 


(Reichardt), another makes it “friend” (de Saulcy, Recherches, p. 84; 
Revue Num. 1864, p. 382, subsequently abandoned by him); others, 
qn, “general” (Ewald, Git. gel. Anz. 1855, p. 648). Arnold in Herzog’s 


Real-Encyclop. 1 Aufl. iv. 766, speaks of the word as having its signification 
first discovered by Ewald. On the coins with 73m ws, Ewald reads 
737M) wen, and translates “commander-in-chief” (Gott. gel. Anz. 1862, p. 
844).—The inscription p17'N 73n wx shows that 3n is necessarily a 
corporation, as Hyrcanus is described as its head. It is therefore to be 
read (as Hos. vi. 9; Prov. xxi. 9) 12n, and it is extremely questionable 


whether an assembly in the more exact sense, therefore the Jewish senate, 
is meant (so Geiger, Urschrift, p. 121 f.; Levy, Jiidische Miinzen, p. 50; 
Madden, History, pp. 54-56; Coins of the Jews, p. 78; Derenbourg, 
Histoire, p. 83 ; Wellhausen, Pharisder, p. 28 f.; De Saulcy, Melanges des 
Numismatique, ii. 1877, p. 86), or the Jewish people as a whole (so 
Cavedoni, Bibl. Numismatik, ii. 14; Hitzig, Geschichte, p. 478; Reuss, 
Geschichte der hetl. Schr. A. T.’s, § 503; Merzbacher, Zeitschrift fiir Numis- 
matik, iii. 1876, pp. 190, 196 f.). The expression “congregation of the 
Jews,” and their usage of the language, are decidedly in favour of the 
latter meaning. See Div. ii. vol. ii. p. 55. 
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designated under his twofold title of rank as “High Priest,” 
and as “Chief of the Congregation of the Jews.” 

In reference to the internal policy of Hyrcanus, during his 
thirty years’ reign, one fact at least is well established, and 
that one of the greatest importance: his breaking away from 
the Pharisees, and attaching himself to the Sadducees. These 
two parties now appear for the first time under those names 
upon the arena of history. Their beginnings lay far back; 
their consolidation under those names seems to have beena - 
consequence of the Maccabean movement.” The Pharisees 
are nothing else but the party of strict zealots for the law: 
essentially the same circles as we meet with in the beginning 
of the Maccabean movement under the name of the Pious or 
Chasidim. Diametrically opposed to them were those who in 
the most extreme fashion favoured everything Greek, who 
even went beyond the Hellenizing movement of Antiochus 
Epiphanes by opening the door to Hellenism, not only in 
the domain of social life, but also in that of religious worship. 
These extreme Grecianizers, who were found specially in the 
ranks of the higher priesthood, had been swept away before 
the blast of the Maccabean revolution. Ideas of this sort 
could no longer be allowed to find expression in the league 
of the Jewish commonwealth. But the foundations on which 
that type of thought had grown up had still continued to 
exist there. It was the essentially worldly spirit of the 
higher priesthood, opposed to any kind of religious enthusiasm. 
They wished to maintain their position on the basis of the 
Mosaic law. But whatever therein transcended the mere 
letter, they rejected with a lofty assumption of superiority. 
They had far heartier interest in the affairs of this life 
than in those of the time to come. The spirit which among 
the higher priests was represented pre-eminently by “the 


26 Josephus tells the story first of all in connection with the times 
of Jonathan, Antiq. xiii. 5. 9. 
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sons of Zadoc,” was now called that of the Zadocites or 
Sadducees.” 

The Maccabees belonged properly neither to the Pharasaic 
nor to the Sadducean party. The zeal for the law, which 
had led them to take the sword in their hand, associated 
them indeed with the Chasidim, who also at the outset 
took part in the war of independence. But soon the two 
went their several ways, and as time advanced they parted 
farther and farther from one another. The Chasidim had no 
interest in political supremacy and political freedom. With 
the Maccabees this was the point of most vital importance. 
They did not indeed at a later period abandon their original 
aim, the preservation of the religion of their fathers. But 
as time wore on they became more and more deeply involved 
in other political schemes. In this way they were brought 
into closer relations with the Sadducees. As political up- 
starts, the Maccabees could not venture to ignore the influen- 
tial Sadducean nobility. And it may be taken for granted that 
in the yepovala of the Maccabean age, the Sadducean party was 
represented.—But in spite of all this, in religious sympathies 
the Maccabees originally stood far nearer to the Pharisees than 
to the Sadducees. They were the conservers of their fathers’ 
faith and their fathers’ law. It may be unhesitatingly stated, 
even in regard to Hyrcanus, that in the earlier years of his 
reign, in regard to the observance of the law, he held the: 
doctrines of the Pharisees. For it was his abandonment of 
the traditions of the Pharisees which formed the chief 
accusation brought against him by the stricter Jews.” 

The interests and activities of the Maccabees were thus 
going forth in two different directions, the religious and the 


87 See further details of the nature and origin of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees in § 26, Div. ii. vol. ii. pp. 1-46. 

28 Josephus says in regard thereto, Antig. xiii. 10.5: wadnrig 3 adres 
nol Ypxovos tyervoves xeel oQodpa vx’ abrav nya aro, 
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political, and this explains to us the change of front which 
took place during the course of Hyrcanus’ reign. The more 
the political interests were brought into the foreground by 
him, the more were the religious interests put in abeyance. 
And just in proportion as this policy was carried out, 
Hyrcanus was obliged to withdraw from the Pharisees and 
associate himself with the Sadducees. Any close and hearty 
relationship with the Pharisees could not possibly continue 
while he wrought out the devices of his purely worldly. 
policy. Hence it was just what might have been expected, 
that he should openly break with the Pharisees and cast in 
his lot with the Sadducean party. 

The ostensible occasion of the breach between Hyrcanus 
and the Pharisees is described by Josephus and the Talmud 
in a similar manner as follows. Hyrcanus once made the 
request, when many Pharisees were with him at dinner, that 
if they observed him doing anything not according to the law, 
they should call attention to it, and point out to him the 
right way. But all present were full of his praise. Only 
one, Eleasar, rose up and said: “Since thou desirest to know 
the truth, if thou wilt be righteous in earnest, lay down the 
high-priesthood and content thyself with the civil government 
of the people.” And when Hyrcanus wished to know for 
what cause he should do so, Eleasar answered: “We have 
heard it from old men that thy mother had been a captive 
under the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes.” But this statement 
was incorrect. On account of it Hyrcanus was incensed against 
him in the highest degree. When then Hyrcanus laid before 
the Pharisees the question as to the punishment which Eleasar 
deserved, they made answer, “stripes and bonds.” Hyrcanus, 
who believed for such an offence nothing less than death was 
due, became now still more angry, and thought that Eleasar 
had given expression to a sentiment that was approved of by 
his party. Forthwith he separated himself entirely from the 
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Pharisees, forbade under penalties the observance of the laws 
ordained by them, and attached himself to the Sadducees.” 

The story indeed, in its anecdotal form, bears on it the 
imprint of a thoroughly legendary character, and is even by 
Josephus given only as a tale derived from oral tradition. 
Nevertheless it may be accepted as a fact that Hyrcanus did 
turn away decidedly from the party of the Pharisees and 
abolished the Pharisaic ordinances. For it was a conscious 
reaction against the policy pursued from the time of Hyrcanus, 
when Alexandra returned again to the observance of the 
Pharisaic institutions.” Two of the particular ordinances set 
aside by Hyrcanus are mentioned in the Mishna. But in 
view of the thoroughgoing opposition of Hyrcanus to every 
sort of Pharisaic ordinance, the cases referred to in the 
Mishna are spoken of as being only unimportant matters of 
detail.” 


29 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 10. 5-6. The rabbinical tradition is given in 
Gratz, ii., 4 Aufl. 684 ff. (note 11); Derenbourg, pp. 79, 80 ; Montet, Le 
premier conflit entre Pharisiens et Saducéens d’aprés trois documents 
orientaux [Josephus, Talmud, and Samaritan Chronicler Abulfath], in the 
Journal asiatique, ViIIme série, t. ix. 1887, pp. 415-423.—On the fact 
itself, see Wellhausen, Die Pharistder wnd Sadducder (1874), pp. 89-95. 

30 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 16. 2. 

81 Maaser schent v. 15 = Sota ix. 10: “Jochanan the high priest 
abolished the confession for the time of tithing. He also abolished the 
singing of the verse ‘Awake’ (Ps. xliv. 23), and the inflicting a wound on 
the sacrificial victim. Also down to his time on the days between the 
festival seasons was the hammer in use in Jerusalem. Finally, in his © 
days men were not wont to ask about Demai, 7.¢. not to ask whether 
tithes had been paid on bought corn.”—-On the meaning of this passage, 
which in part is very obscure, see the commentaries in Surenhusius’ 
Mishna, i. 287 f., iii. 295 ff. ; Herzfeld, Geschichte, ii. 249 ff. ; Deren- 
bourg, Histoire, p. 71. The translation here given follows that of Jost in 
his edition of the Mishna, and agrees with the explanations given in the 
Talmud ; but its correctness is very questionable. See especially Herzfeld. 
—For the confession at the tithing, see Deut. xxvi. 12-15; Josephus, 
Antig. iv. 8. 22; Mishna, Maaser schen v. 6-15 ; Hottinger, De decimis 
Judaeorum (1718), pp. 204-227. It may also be mentioned that in Para 
iii. 5, Jochanan is named as one of those high priests in whose time a red 
heifer was burnt, according to the law of Num. xix. 
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On a review of Hyrcanus’ government Josephus passes a 
favourable verdict upon him, saying that “he was esteemed 
of God worthy of the three privileges—the government of his 
nation, the dignity of the high-priesthood, and prophecy.” 
Upon the whole, the reign of Hyrcanus seems to the Jewish 
historian a pre-eminently happy one.” He is quite right, if 
‘political power is regarded as the measure of prosperity and 
success. After Hyrcanus’ predecessors had already enlarged 
the Jewish territory to the sea-coast by the addition of Joppa. 
and Gazara and other conquests in the west, Hyrcanus, by 
new conquests in the east, south, and north, and by making 
still more secure his independence of Syria, built up a Jewish 
state such as had not been from the time of the overthrow of 
the ten tribes, perhaps not even since the partition of the 
kingdom after the death of Solomon. 

Among the great sepulchral monuments in the neighbour- 
hood of Jerusalem, that of “the high priest John ” is frequently 
referred to by Josephus in his Wars of the Jews.™ 


82 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 10, 7. 
% Josephus, Wars of the Jews, v. 6. 2, 7. 3, 9. 2, 11. 4: vi. 2. 10. 
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JoHN Hyrcanus left five sons.’ But according to his will, 
the government was to pass to his wife,’ while only the high- 
priesthood was to go to his eldest son Aristobulus. The 
young prince, however, was not satisfied with this arrange- 
ment. He put his mother in prison, where he allowed her to 
die of hunger, and assumed the government himself* Also 
all his brothers, with the exception of Antigonus, he cast into 
prison. Only in the latter had he such confidence that he 
assigned to him a share in the management of the kingdom. ~ 
But this very pre-eminence proved the occasion of disaster to 
Antigonus. It aroused the jealousy of many whose intrigues 
were at last successful in making Aristobulus the murderer of 
his favourite brother. It was represented to him that Anti- 
gonus was endeavouring to secure the supreme power to 


1 Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 10. 7. 

2 Josephus, Anteg. xiii. 11. 1: éxewny yop ‘Ypxaves trav srwv xuplay 
narenrsaroire. So, too, Wars of the Jews, i. 3. 1. 

8 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 11.1; Wars of the Jews, i.3. 1. On the chrono- 


logy, see above, page 272. 
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himself. Aristobulus in consequence became suspicious, and 
gave orders to his bodyguard, that if Antigonus should come 
to him armed, they should cut him down. At the same time 
he commanded his brother to come to him unarmed. But 
the enemies of Antigonus bribed the messengers, so that they 
should announce to him that Aristobulus desired him to 
obtain new weapons and new armour, and commanded him 
that he should come clad in armour in order that he might 
see his new equipment. Antigonus acted accordingly, and 
was cut down by the bodyguard when he, suspecting nothing, 
entered the citadel. After the deed was done, Aristobulus is 
said to have bitterly repented, and his sorrow seemed to have 
accelerated his death.‘ 

The whole domestic tragedy, if it can be taken as historical, 
presents the character of Aristobulus in a very dark light. His 
whole concern was with the civil government. All considera- 
tions of piety were sacrificed to that one end. In other direc- 
tions also Aristobulus was estranged still more completely than 
his father from the traditions of the Maccabees. The monarchi- 
cal selfish spirit led him to assume the title of king, which his 
Buccessors maintained down to the time of Pompey.’ The 
Greek culture, against the introduction of which the Macca- 
bees had first taken a stand, was directly favoured by him. 
Whether he assumed the title of ®:AéAAnv is not with 
absolute certainty to be concluded from the words of Josephus. 


* Josephus, Antig. xiii. 11. 1-3 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 3. 1-6. 

5 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 11.1; Wars of the Jews, i. 3. 1.—Strabo, xvi. 
2. 40, p. 762, tells this of Alexander Jannius, because he overlooked the 
short reign of Aristobulus. 

$ Josephus, Antig. xiii. 11. 3: xpnuarioas wey Qiaécaanv. From the 
connection this ought probably not to be rendered ‘he called himself 
Diarzaany,” but “he conducted himself as a friend of the Greek.” The 
title B:azaany is borne, for example, by Arsaces VII. and other Parthian 
kings (Mionnet, Description de médailles antiques, v. 650 sqq.), by one 
Antiochus of Commagene (see above, page 184), a Nabatean king Aretas, 
see Appendix II, 
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As already his father Hyrcanus had given his sons purely 
Greek names (Aristobulus, Antigonus, Alexander), it may be 
taken for granted that he was inclined to those tendencies 
afterwards openly avowed by Aristobulus. 

On the coins Aristobulus has made use neither of his royal 
title nor of his Greek name. He calls himself on them, 
“Judas, high priest.” For the coins with the inscription— 


om sam S93 AD ATA 


belong, as Cavedoni was the first to point out, to one Aristo- 
bulus, whose Hebrew name was Judas,”—How thoroughly 
Aristobulus, notwithstanding his Greek leanings, still occupied 
the Jewish standpoint, is shown us by the most important 
occurrence which is recorded of his short reign: the conquest 
and Judaizing of the northern districts of Palestine. He 
undertook a military expedition against the Itureans, con- 
quered a large portion of their land, united that to Judea, and 
compelled the inhabitants to allow themselves to be circum- 
cised and to live according to the Jewish law. The Itureans 
had their residence in Lebanon.? As Josephus does not say 
that Aristobulus subdued “the Itureans,’ but only that he 


7 Josephus, Antig. xx. 10: ’lovd¢ ro xal ’ApsoroBovaw xanbéves. On the 
coins which de Saulcy originally ascribed to Judas Maccabaeus, see de 
Saulcy, Recherches, p. 84. Cavedoni, Bibl. Numismatik, ii. 18 f. Levy, 
Gesch. der jtid. Miinzen, pp. 53-55. Madden, History, pp. 61-63. — 
Reichardt, Wiener Numismat. Monatshefte, iii. 1867, p. 108 f. De 
Sauley, Numismatic Chronicle, 1871, p. 238. Merzbacher, Zeitschrift fiir 
Numismatik, iii. 1876, p. 196. Madden, Coins of the Jews, pp. 81-83.—The 
Greek coins ascribed by de Saulcy, Recherches, pp. 102-104, to Aristo- 
bulus, belong to Julia or Livia, widow of Augustus ; see Cavedoni, Bzbi. 
Numismatik, ii. 19, 50 f. ; also in Grote’s Miinzstudien, v. 19 f. 

8 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 11.3: wrorgenoas "Iroupaley nal rornrny evra 
ths xapas tH lovdale xporxrnoepevos x.t.A. — Strabo, in the name of 
Timagenes, as reported by Josephus, l.c., says: yapov te yep avroig 
Epocextycaro nal ro wepos Tov Toy "Irovpaiwy ebvous BxetmouTo x.T.A. 

9 Strabo, pp. 753, 755, 756. Inscription of the time of Quirinius, 
Ephemeris epigraphica, iv. 538 (Itwracos in Libano monte). Compare also 
Appendix I. at the end of the second volume. 
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conquered a large portion of their country and judaized it; 
and as Galilee had not hitherto belonged to the territory of 
the Jewish high priest, the conquests even of John Hyrcanus 
extending northwards only as far as Samaria and Scythopolis ; 
and as, yet again, the population of Galilee had been up 
to that time more Gentile than Jewish,—the conjecture has 
good grounds that the portion conquered by Aristobulus was 
mainly Galilee, and that the actual judaizing of Galilee was 
first carried out by him.”® In any case, he extended the Jewish 
power farther northward, as Hyrcanus had toward the south. 

Aristobulus died of a painful disease after a reign of one 
year." Seeing that the judgment passed upon him by Gentile 
historians is a favourable one,” we cannot avoid entertaining 
the suspicion that the cruelties which he, the Sadducee and 
friend of the Greeks, is said to have inflicted upon his 
relatives, are calumnious inventions of the Pharisees. 


10 The fact that the districts north and east of Galilee were predomi- 
nantly Gentile down to the time of the Herodians is in favour of this view. 
They could not therefore have been previously judaized by Aristobulus. 
But then the portion judaized by Aristobulus could scarcely have been 
any other than Galilee itself. That Josephus does not give it the usual 
territorial designation of Galilee, is explained by his making use of non- 
Jewish documents.—A more serious difficulty is presented by the fact that 
John Hyrcanus had his son, Alexander Jannaus, brought up in Galilee 
(Antig. xiii. 12. 1). But perhaps it should be said in this case that 
Hyrcanus had his son, whom he wished to prevent from succeeding to the 
throne, brought up outside of the country. It is also possible that 
Hyrcanus had already taken possession of the southern parts of Galilee. 
Then what is told above would refer only to the northern division. The 
statement about Alexander’s education in Galilee is, owing to the connec- 
tion in which it occurs, open to considerable suspicion. 

11 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 11.3; Wars of the Jews, i. 3. 6. 

12 Strabo in the name of Timagenes, according to Josephus, Antig. xiii. 
11. 3: émsesnns re tyévero ovros 6 ctvnp xal woAAe Tois "Lovdaloss xpyospoog. 
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Wuen Aristobulus was dead, his widow Salome Alexandra 
released from prison the three brothers of Aristobulus, whom 
he had placed in confinement, and raised the eldest of them 
to the throne and the high-priesthood,' while at the same 
time she gave him her hand in marriage.” 
Alexander Jannaus, B.c. 104—78,° was, during his reign of 


1 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 12.1; Wars of the Jews, i. 4. 1. 

2 This last statement is nowhere expressly made. But when Josephus 
names Salome Alexandra as the wife of Aristobulus (Antig. xiii. 12. 1), 
both which names are borne by the wife of Alexander Jannius, the 
identity is placed almost beyond doubt. Compare Ewald, History of 
Israel, v. 386. Hitzig, ii. 476. 


3 On the chronology, see above, pp. 272, 273. 
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twenty-six or twenty-seven years, almost constantly involved 
in foreign or in civil wars, which for the most part were pro- 
voked by his own wilfulness, and resulted by no means 
invariably in his favour. 

First of all he took the field against the citizens of 
Ptolemais,* besieged them, and surrounded the city. The 
inhabitants applied for help to the Egyptian prince Ptolemy _ 
Lathurus, who, driven from the throne by his mother Cleopatra, 
was then exercising rule in Cyprus. Ptolemy arrived with an. 
army, and Alexander through fear of him raised the siege.-— 
He sought, however, by guile to get rid of Ptolemy, for he 
openly concluded peace and a friendly treaty with him, but 
secretly called his mother to his help against him. Ptolemy 
was at first disposed to enter into a mutual agreement. But 
when he heard that Alexander had secretly summoned his 
mother to his aid, he broke the truce and went forth with 
his army against Alexander. He conquered and plundered 
the city of Asochis in Galilee,® and thus put himself in 
position against Alexander at Asophon on the Jordan.” Alex- 
ander had a standing army, fairly well equipped. That of 
Ptolemy was not nearly so well armed, but his soldiers were 
experienced, and had thorough confidence in the tactical skill 
of their general Philostephanus. The two armies now lay 
on either side of the river. The Egyptian troops began to 


*On Ptolemais, the ancient Acco, one of the most important of the 
Phoenician coast towns in the immediate neighbourhood of Galilee, see 
Div. ii. vol. i. pp. 90-96. 

5 Josephus, Antzg. xiii. 12. 2—4. 

® Asochis is often referred to by Josephus in his Life, 41, 45,68. It 
lay near Sepphoris (Antig. xiii. 12.5: pumpev darader; Life, 45: weepad d¢ 
LerQupiray cic Acwxly xereBavesc), and on the plain (Life, 41, 45), and so 
undoubtedly in the modern valley el-Battéf. For conjectures about its 
situation, see Robinson, Later Bibl. Researches in Palestine, p. 111; also 
Biblical Researches, iii. 201-204. Guérin, Galilée, i. 494-497. Compare 
also Ritter, Erdkunde, xvi. 760; Raumer, Paldst. p. 121. 

"AcwOav, not otherwise known. Perhaps the same as tipy of Josh. 
xiii. 27. Compare Gritz, iii. 124; Hitzig, ii. 478. : 
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cross. Alexander allowed them peacefully to accomplish this, 
because he hoped more completely to destroy them when 
once they had all come over. On both sides they fought 
bravely, and at first the army of Alexander gained some 
advantage. But then the Egyptian general managed by a 
clever manceuvre to cause a part of the Jewish army to 
retreat, and when once a part fled, the rest could no longer 
hold their ground. The whole Jewish army took to flight; 
the Egyptians pursued them, continuing the massacre without 
intermission, “and slew them so long that their weapons of iron 
were blunted, and their hands quite tired with the slaughter.” ® 

The whole country now lay open before Ptolemy. But 
now Cleopatra sent an army to Palestine, in order to check 
in time the increasing power of her son. While this army 
operated in Palestine, Ptolemy succeeded in pressing forward 
into Egypt. But he was driven out of it again and obliged 
to return to Gaza, and Cleopatra took possession of the whole 
of Palestine. When she had the power in her hands, some 
of her counsellors advised her to unite the land of the Jews 
again with Egypt. But the representations of her Jewish 
general Ananias prevailed in getting their scheme set aside, and 
in inducing her rather to conclude a treaty with Alexander. 
Ptolemy could no longer maintain his position in the Jewish 
territory, and so he returned to Cyprus. Cleopatra also with- 
drew her army from Palestine, and Alexander was again ruler | 
of the country. ; 

He was now in a position to make preparations for other 
conquests. He began these on the east of the Jordan, for he 
took Gadara” and the strong fortress of Amathus on the 

8"Ras ov nel 6 atdnpos cebrois yuBavvbn xrelvovor noel oxi yeipes weepel- 
dyoav ; compare generally, Josephus, Antig. xiii. 12. 4-5. 

9 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 13. 1-3. 

10 Gadara, which is well known from the Gospel history, lies south-east 


of the lake of Gennesareth, then an important Hellenistic city. See details 
in Div. ii. vol. i. pp. 100-104. 
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Jordan." The former he’ succeeded in taking only after a 
two months’ siege. Then he turned his attention to the land 
of the Philistines, conquered Raphia, Anthedon, and finally 
the city of Gaza, so celebrated in days of old.” For a whole 
year Alexander lay before that city, and at last he obtained 
the mastery only through treachery, whereupon he plundered 
it and set it on fire.* 

The conquest of Gaza must have taken place in B.c. 96, 
for it was about the same time that Antiochus VIII. Grypos 
died." 

No sooner was peace secured with those outside of the 
nation than conflicts arose within. The incurable dissension 
of parties which had already cast its shadows over the reign 
of Hyrcanus, became productive of strife and turmoil during 
Alexander’s reign, especially in matters of internal govern- 
ment. The rabbinical legends tell of disputes between the 
king and the chiefs of the schools of the Pharisees which 
were of a very harmless kind, childish wranglings rather than 
serious contendings. But their tales are so utterly worthless 
from a historical point of view, that they can find a place 
here only as evidence of the peculiar lusts and equally 
peculiar morals of Talmudic Judaism. The hero of these 
tales is Simon ben Shetach, the celebrated Pharisee, reputed 
to be a brother of Alexander’s wife Salome. Of his doings 

11 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 13.3: wéyiorov tpupece trav dxép rév Topdeyny xarw- 
xnwevov, afterwards the site of one of the five “conventions” established 
by Gabinius (Antig. xiv. 5.4; Wars of the Jews, i. 8. 5). According to 
Eusebius, it lay twenty-one Roman miles south of Pella (Eusebius, Onomas- 
ticon, ed. Lagarde, p. 219: agyeras 02 xoel viv’ Amecbods xan bv Tn Tlepceies 
TH xarartog, Ilearay ducotaoe onustoss xe’ cic vdrov). This description corre- 
sponds to the situation of the present ruins of Amatha in the neighbour- 
hood of the Jordan, north of Jabbok. See generally : Ritter, Erdkwnde, 
xv. 2, 1031 f. Raumer, Puhistina, p. 242. Kuhn, Die stdédtische und 
htirgerl. Verfassung des rémischen Reichs, ii. 364 f. 

12 On Raphia, Anthedon, and Gaza, see Div. ii. vol. i. pp. 66-74. 


18 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 13.3; Wars of the Jews, 1. 4, 2. 
14 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 13. 4. 
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at court the following are told.’ There came once 300 
Nazarites to Jerusalem in order to present there the prescribed 
sacrifices. Simon found ways and means to relieve them 
of the one-half of their burden. But with the other half 
he could not do so, and therefore he petitioned the king that 
he should bear the cost, pretending that he himself would 
bear the expense of the other half. The king agreed to this. 
But when he discovered that Simon had deceived him he was 
exceedingly angry, and Simon was obliged to go into hiding 
in order to escape his wrath. Some time thereafter Parthian 
ambassadors arrived at the king’s court and wished to see the 
distinguished rabbis. The king turned to the queen, who 
knew Simon’s place of concealment, and urged her to induce 
her brothers to bring him forth. The queen obtained from 
him a promise that no injury would be done the high priest, 
and then urged him to come. No sooner was the agreement 
come to than Simon entered in and seated himself between 
the king and the queen, whereupon the following conversation 
took place between him and the king. The king: “ Where- 
fore didst thou flee?” Simon: “Because I heard that my 
lord and king was angry with me.” The king: “And why 
didst thou deceive me?” Simon: “I did not deceive thee. 
Thou didst give thy gold, and I my wisdom.” The king: 
“But why didst thou not tell this to me?” Simon: “If I 
had told thee, thou wouldest not have given it me.” The 
king: “Wherefore hast.thou taken thy place between the 
king and the queen?” Simon: “ Because it is written in 
the book of Sirach, Exalt wisdom, and it will exalt thee among 
princes” (Sirach xi. 1)—-Thereupon the king ordered to set 
wine before him, and called upon him to invoke the blessing 
at table. Simon began: “Thanks be unto God for the nourish- 
ment which Jannai and his companions have enjoyed.” “Thou 


“15 See Derenbourg, pp. 96-98, especially upon Bereschith rabba, c. 91. 
Compare also Gritz, iii., 4 Aufl. pp. 127, 703 f. (note 13). 
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dost ever continue stiff-necked,” said the king ; “I have never 
before in any grace at table heard the name of Jannai.” 
“Could I say,” retorted Simon, “ we thank Thee for that which 
we have eaten, when I as yet have received nothing?” The 
king then gave orders that they should set food before Simon ; 
and when he had partaken of it, he said: “ Thanks be unto 
God for that which we have eaten.” 

The real conflicts between Alexander on the one hand, and 
the Pharisees and those of the people who sympathized with - 
them on the other, were of an entirely different and wholly 
tragic character. The deeper foundations of this strife lay in 
the general course of development taken by the internal affairs 
of the nation since the establishment of the Asmonean 
dynasty. Among the people the Pharisees gained power and 
influence more and more. The policy of the Asmoneans 
separated them always farther and farther from the popular 
movements, and brought them at last into direct antagonism 
with the nationalist party. It could only be with deep- 
seated resentment that pious Jews could look on and see a 
- wild warrior like Alexander Jannaus discharging the duties 
of high priest in the holy place, certainly not with the con- 
scientious and painstaking observance of the ordinances 
regarded by the Pharisees as divine. Even while he was 
discharging his priestly office it is said that for the first time 
they broke out in open rebellion. During the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, when every one taking part in it was required to 
carry a palm branch (abs doimé) and a citron fruit (37n8 
xitpvov) as a festal emblem, Alexander was once, as he 
stood beside the altar about to offer sacrifice, pelted by the 
assembled people with the citrons. At the same time they 
insulted him by calling out that he was the son of a prisoner 
of war, and was unworthy of the office of sacrificing priest. 
Alexander was not the man to bear this quietly. He 
called in the aid of his mercenaries, and 600 Jews were 
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massacred. The bitterness of feeling created thereby among 
the people was so great, thab only a favourable opportunity 
was waited for in order to break off the hated yoke. 

By his love of war Alexander was soon again involved in 
further complications. He went forth against the Arab 
tribes which dwelt east of the Jordan, and of these he made 
the Moabites and Gileadites tributary. But Amathus, which 
had once previously been conquered but never very securely 
held, was now utterly destroyed. He then began hostilities 
against the Arabian king Obedas; but during the conflict 
with him in the neighbourhood of Gadara,” Alexander fell 
into an ambuscade, in which he was so sore pressed that he 
narrowly escaped with his bare life. He went as a fugitive 
to Jerusalem. But there a poor reception awaited him. The 
Pharisees took advantage of the moment of Alexander’s 
political weakness to break down his power and influence 
at home. There was a general rebellion against him, and 
Alexander had for six full years to fight against his own 
people with mercenary troops. No less than 50,000 Jews 
are said to have perished during this period in these civil 
conflicts. When Alexander’s power had been established he 
held out the hand of peace. But the Pharisees wished to 
turn the state of affairs to account so as to secure a victory 
to their party. When therefore Alexander inquired what 
they wanted from him, and under what conditions they would 

16 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 13. 5; Wars of the Jews, i. 4. 3.—In the 
Talmud (Sukka 486) it is related that once a Sadducee poured out the 
usual libation of water, not on the altar, but on the earth, on account of 
which the people pelted him with citrons. Alexander’s name is not 
mentioned. Possibly he is intended. But “the narrative of Josephus 
is not improved by inserting its Talmudic re-echo as giving the motive 
for the action of the people” (Wellhausen, Pharisdéer und Sadducder, 


p. 96). So Gritz, iii, 4 Aufl. pp. 128 f, 704 f. (note 13). Derenbourg, 


p. 98 sq. note. 
17 So Josephus, Antig. xiii. 18. 5. According to the Wars of the Jews, 
i. 4. 4, it was at Gaulana, the ancient bia, east of the lake of Gennesareth 
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agree to maintain the peace and yield obedience, they said 
that they wanted only his death. At the same time they 
called to their aid Demetrius III. Eucirus, a son of 
Antiochus Grypos, and at that time governor of a portion 
of Syria,*—somewhere about B.c. 88." 

Demetrius arrived with an army. The Jewish national 
party united themselves with him at Shechem. Alexander 
was completely beaten, lost all his mercenary troops, and was 
obliged to flee to the mountains.” But now it seemed as if. 
among many of the Jews who now attached themselves to 
Demetrius, the national feeling had again wakened up. They 
would rather, in a free Jewish state, be subject to an Asmo- 
nean prince than be incorporated into the empire of a Seleucid 
ruler. Six thousand Jews went over to Alexander, and 
Demetrius was in consequence under the necessity of with- 
drawing again into his own land. The rest of the Jews who 
still continued in revolt had no other object than to get rid 
of Alexander. But they were by him defeated in many 
battles, and many of them were slain. The leaders of the 
rebellion at last fled to Bethome or Besemelis, where 7 
they were besieged by Alexander. After the overthrow of 
the city, Alexander carried them as prisoners to Jerusalem, 
and there within the city, at least according to the account 
of Josephus, while he along with his mistresses gave himself 


18 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 138.5; Wars of the Jews, i. 4. 3-4. 

19 More than six years after the conquest of Gaza, B.0. 96, 7.e. after B.C, 
90, but before B.c. 86, for there is a coin of Antiochus XII., who first 
became ruler after the overthrow of Demetrius III. Eucirus, with 
the date Seleucid year 227, or B.c. 86-85 (Imhoof- Blumer, Monnaies 
grecques, 1883, p. 487); compare generally on the chronology, above, 
p. 183. 

20 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 14. 1-2; Wars of the Jews, i. 4. 4-5. 

21 The former according to Antig. xiii. 14. 2; the latter according to 
Wars of the Jews, i. 4.6. Neither of the two is capable of demonstration. 
For all manner of conjectures, see Ewald, History of Israel, v. 390 ; sett 
iii. 181; Hitzig, ii. 482. 
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up to debauchery, he had somewhere about 800 of the 
prisoners crucified in his own presence, and while they 
were yet alive caused their wives and children to be slain 
before their eyes. His opponents in Jerusalem were by these 
atrocities so paralysed with terror, that they fled during the 
night to the number of 8000, and during his lifetime kept 
away from the land of Judea.” 

From this time forward Alexander, throughout his whole 
reign, enjoyed peace at home. It was not so in the matter 
of his relations with those outside. 

The empire of the Seleucidae then, indeed, lay in its death- 
throes. Its last convulsions, however, were the occasion of 
again putting Judea into commotion. Antiochus XII, the 
youngest of the five sons of Antiochus Grypos, was at this 
time at war with his brother Philip and the king of the 
Arabians. When once he resolved to take his way to Arabia 
through Judea, Alexander Jannaus endeavoured to prevent 
that by constructing a great wall and trench from Joppa to 
Capharsaba, and fortifying Joppa with a wooden tower. But 
Antiochus laid everything low with fire, and made his way 
through it all.” 

When Antiochus met his death in battle against the king 
of the Arabians, and that monarch, whose name was Aretas, 
extended his rule to Damascus, he became from this time 
forth the most powerful and the most dangerous neighbour of © 
the Jews. On the south and the east Palestine was bounded 
by districts which lay under the dominion of the Arabs. 
Very soon Alexander Jannidus also began to have experience 
of their power. He was obliged by an attack of Aretas to 
retreat to Adida, within the boundaries of Judea, where he 


22 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 14.2; Wars of the Jews, i. 4. 5-6. 

28 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 15.1; Wars of the Jews, i. 4. 7.—Capharsaba 
(S3D 75), now called Kefr Saba, north-east of Joppa, was ufterwardr 
called Antipatris. See Div. ii. vol. i. p. 180. 
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suffered a rather serious defeat, and could only by making 
concessions purchase the withdrawal of the Arabian king.” 

More fortunate were the results of the campaigns which 
Alexander Jannaus during the next three years, B.c, 84-81, 
carried on in the country east of the Jordan, in order to 
extend his power in that direction. He conquered Pella, 
Dium, Gerasa, then advanced again northward and took 
Gaulana, Seleucia, and at last the strong fortress of Gamala. 
When, after these exploits, he returned to Jerusalem, he was 
then received by the people in peace.” 

Not long after this, as the result of a drunken debauch, he 
became sick, and this sickness continued throughout the last 
three years of his life, B.c. 81-78. He did not, however, 
abandon his military expeditions until at last, amid the 
tumult of war, during the siege of the fortress Ragaba he 
succumbed to his sickness and exertions in Bc. 78.% His 


24 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 15. 2; Wars of the Jews, i. 4. 8—On Adida, see 
above, p. 252, and 1 Mace. xii. 38. It lay east of Lydda, and commanded 
the road from Joppa to Jerusalem. On Aretas and the Arabian kings 
generally, see Appendix II. at close of the second volume. 

25 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 15.3; Wars of the Jews, i. 4. 8.—The places 
named all lie east of the Jordan. On Pella, Dium, and Gerasa, see Div. ii. 
vol. i. pp. 113-119; Josephus in the Wars of the Jews names only Pella 
and Gerasa, in the Antiquities only Dium and Essa, the latter certainly a 
corruption of the text for Gerasa, since the facts given in reference to both 
places are clearly identical. —Gaulana is the ancient ibia, east of the 


Lake of Gennesareth, from which the province of Gaulanitis takes its name 
(Deut. iv. 43 ; Josh. xx. 8, xxi. 27; 1 Chron. vi. 56). It was even in the 
days of Eusebius a large village (Onomasticon, ed. Lagarde, p. 242: xel viv 
Tavady xarsirar xan unylorn tv TH Baravole). But its situation is ne 
longer discoverable.—Seleucia is also often referred to by Josephus in the 
history of the Jewish war (Wars of the Jews, ii. 20. 6, iv. i. 1; Life, 37). 
According to the Wars of the Jews, iv. 1. 1, it lay on the Lake Seme- 
chonitis, or Lake Merom, therefore in the extreme north of Palestine.— 
On Gamala, the conquest of which by Vespasian is related in detail by 
Josephus in Wars of the Jews, iv. 1, see § 20. 

26 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 15.5; Wars of the Jews, i. 4. 8.—Ragaba lay, 
according to Josephus, in the district of Gerasa, iv rois Tepaonvay oposs, 
therefore east of the Jordan. It can be identified with 39 in Perea, 
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body was brought to Jerusalem, where he was buried with 
great pomp.” 

Of the coins issued by him, those are of special interest 
which bear the inscription in two languages— 


goin jn || BASIAEQS AAEZANAPOY. 


They were known even to the earlier numismatists; but 
first de Saulcy stated the correct and now generally accepted 
view regarding them, that the Hebrew inscription supplies us 
with the Hebrew name of Alexander.% Jannai is therefore 
a contraction for Jonathan, not, as was formerly supposed, for 
Jochanan.” But if undoubtedly Alexander’s name was 
Jonathan, then the coins of the high priest are to be ascribed 
to him which bear the inscription 


ovina aan S93n asm ynainy (or jn). 


These high-priestly coins are of the same type as the coins 


mentioned in the Mishna, Menachoth viii. 3, which produced valuable 
oil; but can scarcely be the same as ’Epye, fifteen Roman miles west of 
Gerasa (Eusebius, Onomasticon, ed. Lagarde, p. 216), as Raumer thinks 
(Paldst. p. 255), for the latter must have been long in the power ot 
Alexander Jannaus. Compare generally, Ritter, Hrdkunde, xv. 2. 1041 t. 

27 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 16. 1. The monument to Alexander is referred 
to by Josephus in Wars of the Jews, v. 7. 3. 

28 See on the coins of Alexander Jannéius generally, Eckhel, Doctr. 
Num. Vet. iii. 477-480. Mionnet, Description des médailles antiques, V.. 
562 sq.; Suppl. viii. 378. De Saulcy, Recherches sur la Numismatique 
judaique, pp. 85-93, 105 sq. (he ascribes the coins of the high priest 
Jonathan to Jonathan the Maccabee). Cavedoni in Grote’s Méinzstudien, 
v. 20f. Reichardt, Wiener Vumismat. Monatshefte, iii. 1867, pp. 109-111. 
De Sauley, Numismatic Chronicle, 1871, p. 288 sq. Madden, Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1874, 306-308. Merzbacher, Zeitschrift fiir Nwmismateh, iii. 
1876, pp. 197-201 and 201-206 (see below, note 30). Madden, Coins of 
the Jews, pp. 83-90. Stickel, Zeitschrift des deutschen Palist. Ver. vii. 1884, 

. 212. 
i 29 Compare Ewald, Gott. gel. Anz. 1855, p. 650; History of Israel, v. 386. 
Levy, p. 115. Derenbourg, p. 95, note. Madden, Coins of the Jews, p. 85, 
note. 

DIV, I. VOL, I. U 
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of John Hyrcanus and Aristobulus. The bilingual royal coins 
are a novelty introduced by Alexander.” 

By the conquests of Alexander the boundaries of the 
Jewish state had now been extended far beyond the limits 
reached by John Hyrcanus. In the south, the Idumeans had 
been subdued and judaized. In the north, Alexander’s 
dominion reached as far as Seleucia on the Lake Merom. 
The sea-coast, on which Joppa had been the first conquest 
of the Maccabees, was all now completely under Jewish rule.. 
With the single exception of Ascalon, which had been able 
to maintain its independence, all the coast towns were con- 
quered by Alexander, from the borders of Egypt as far as 
Carmel.” But also the country east of the Jordan, from the 
Lake Merom to the Dead Sea, was wholly under his sway; 
among them a number of the more important towns, which 
had previously been centres of Greek culture, such as Hippos, 
Gadara, Pella, Dium, and others.” 


8° Of the high-priest coins with the name in its contracted form, }n3°, 
many are copied in the royal coins of Alexander. Merzbacher therefore 
ascribes all with the designation jn)) to Alexander’s successor Hyrcanus II. 
But much as this hypothesis was favoured by an examination of the coins, 
it must still be left undecided, since it cannot be proved that Hyrcanus IT. 
had the name of Jonathan. 

81 Josephus, Anizg. xiii. 15. 4, expressly mentions as iene in the poses- 
sion of the Jews: Rhinocorura, south of Raphia on the Egyptian coast, 
Raphia, Gaza, Anthedon, Azotus, Jamnia, Joppa, Apollonia, Statens 
Tower ; see Div. ii. vol. i. pp. 66-87. But Dora also must have belonged 
to the domain of Alexander ; for Straton’s Tower and Dora had previously 
belonged to a tyrant Zoilus, who had been subdued by Alexander (Antiq. 
xiii. 12.2 and 4). On the other hand, it is not by accident that Ascalon 
is wanting. It was from B.o. 104 an independent city, as the era used by 
it and the acknowledgment of its freedom by the Romans prove; see 
Div. ii. vol. i. p. 74. 

52 Josephus, in Antig. xiii. 15. 4, gives a summary sketch of the extent 
of the Jewish territory at the death of Alexander. Compare in addition, 
Tuch, Quaestiones de Flavit Josephi libris historicis, Lips. 1859, pp. 12-19. 
See also for further particulars the list of places taken by the Arabs in 
Antig. xiv. 1. 4, fm.—A similar sketch, according to a document inde 
pendent of Josephus, is given by the Byzantine chronicler Syncellus, ed 
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This work of conquest, however, proved at the same time 
a work of destruction. It did not lead, as once the conquests 
of Alexander the Great had done, to the furtherance, but to the 
extinction of Greek culture. For in this respect Alexander 
Jannaus was still always a Jew, who subjected the conquered 
territories, as far as they went, to Jewish modes of thought 
and manners. If the cities in question would not consent to 
this, they were laid waste.” Such was the fate that befell 
the great and hitherto prosperous coast towns, and the Hellen- 
istic cities on the east of the Jordan. The Romans, Pompey 
and Gabinius, were the first to rebuild again those ruins, and 
reawaken in them a new prosperity. 


Dindorf, i. 558 sq. On the value of this report, see Gelzer, Julius 
Africanus, Bd. i. (1880) pp. 256-258. Syncellus refers first of all to 
Julius Africanus, but he again to an older Jewish document, probably the 
work of Justus of Tiberias (see above, p. 68). He names several cities 
which are omitted by Josephus, ¢.g. Abila, Hippos, Philoteria. The men- 
tion of Philoteria is specially important, because the place bearing that 
name is quite unknown in later times. According to Polybius, v. 70, it 
was in the time of Antiochus the Great one of the most important cities on 
the lake of Gennesareth (4 0¢ Dircrepice xetras wap airihy ryv Alwvny, sis HY 
6 xeerovpevos lopdavns rorapds eicBarrwy x.7.a.). Only once again do we 
meet with the name in Stephen of Byzantium (dors wal Kolans Zupias 
Dirwrépa, as XapuS ev dyddw xpovxay; on Charax, see Miiller, Fragm. 
Hist. Graec. iii. 636 sqq.). Compare also above, p. 196.—An outline map 
of the Jewish territory of the time of Alexander Jannius is given in 
Menke’s Bibelatlas, Sheet iv. 

88 This is expressly stated in regard at least to Pella, Antig. xiii. 15. 4: 
ravtny d€ narioxarpav, ody Urooxomévay THY évosxovuTaY sig Ta weTpIC THY 
"lovdaiav 26n wera Barécdes.—The fact that such destruction was executed 
is told in regard to many other cities, or it may be deduced from this, 
that Pompey and Gabinius had them built again (Anti. xiv. 4. 4, v. 3; 
Wars of the Jews, i. 7.7, 8. 4. See especially, Antig. xiv. & 3: ras wores 
TOAD xpovoy EpHhpwoug yevoweyv as). 
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SOURCES. 


Josephus, Antig. xiii. 16; Wars of the Jews, i. 5. Summary in Zonaray 
Annal. v. 5. 

Rabbinical traditions in Derenbourg, pp. 102-112. 

The coins in Madden, Coins of the Jews (1881), p. 91 sq. 


LITERATURE. 


Jou. Miuuer (praeside G. G. Zeltner), De Alexandra Judaeorum regina 
tanquam specimine sapientis ex hac gente foeminae. Altdorffi 1711. 

Ewan, History of Israel, v. 392-394. 

GrArz, Geschichte der Juden, iii., 4 Aufl. pp. 136-150. 

Hirzia, Geschichte der Volkes Israel, 11. 488-490. 

WELLHAUSEN, Die Pharistier und Sadducder (1874), pp. 97-99. 


AccorDING to the latest expression of Alexander’s will, the 
succession of the throne went to his widow Alexandra, who 
again nominated her eldest son Hyrcanus high priest.’ 
Alexandra, or, as her Hebrew name runs, Salome, B.c. 78-69, 
was in all respects the direct antithesis of her husband? 


Josephus, Antig. xvi. 1-2; Wars of the Jews, i. 5. 1.—Only a couple 
of coins of Alexandra’s are known, bearing the inscription BASIAI3. 
AAEZANA. See de Saulcy, Recherches, p. 106. Cavedoni, Bibl. Numis- 
mattk, ii. 23. Levy, Geschichte der jtid. Miinzen, p. 61. Madden, History of 
Jewish Coinage, pp. 70-72. Reichardt, Wiener Numismat. Monatshefte, iii. 
1867, p. 111 f. Madden, Numismatic Chronicle, 1874, 308-310. Merz- 
bacher, Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, iii. 1876, 201. Madden, Coins of the 
Jews, p. 91 sq. 

2 On the chronology, see above, p. 272.—On the Hebrew name, see 
especially Derenbourg, p. 102, for the rabbinical tradition. In Eusebius, 
Chronicon ad annum Abr. 1941, she is called Alexandra quae et Salina. In 
accordance with this see the Armenian translation and Jerome; see 
Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, ii. 134, 185. So, too, the imitators and 


continuators of Eusebius, Chronicon paschale, ed. Dindorf, i. 351 ( Aarcé: 
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While he hated the Pharisees, and was hated by them, she 
befriended them, and committed to them the helm of govern- 
ment. While he was a despot of the real Oriental type, she 
was a God-fearing ruler, according to the very ideal of the 
Pharisees. Her rule, measured by the Pharisaic standard, was 
faultless. 

Alexander, upon his deathbed, is said to have advised his 
wife to make peace with the Pharisees.* This may be true, or 
it may not; this at least is a fact, that Alexandra, from the 
beginning of her reign, took her stand unhesitatingly on the 
side of the Pharisees, lent an ear to their demands and wishes, 
and in particular gave legal sanction again to all the Pharisaic 
ordinances abolished since the time of John MHyrcanus. 
During these years the Pharisees were the real rulers in the 
land. “She had indeed the name of regent, but the Phari- 
sees had the authority; for it was they who restored such as 
were banished, and set such as were prisoners at liberty, and 
to say all at once, they differed in nothing from lords.”* To 
this period of Pharisaic reaction we may also assign a series 


evopes Hs Laearives). Syncellus, ed. Dindorf,i. 559 (Saraiva 4 xel 
*Arséavdpx). Accordingly, in Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, i. 130, 
instead of the Zeeaive of the common text, we should read, not Yweaasvee, 
with Gutschmid, but S«a‘ve. Compare also Jerome, comment. on Daniel 
ix. 24 sqq. (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, v. 687): Alecandra quae et Salina vocabatur. 
Jerome there translates Eusebius, Demonstr. evangel. vill. 2; but just where 
these words oceur our Greek text is defective——Josephus calls her only. 
Alexandra. See further, above, p. 295. 

3 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 15. 5.—According to the Talmud, Sota 220, in 
Derenbourg, p. 101, he is said to have given this advice: “ Fear neither 
the Pharisees nor their opponents, but fear the hypocrites who pretend to 
be Pharisees, whose deeds are those of Zimri, and who claim a reward like 
that of Phinehas.” 

4 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 16. 2: Ilevre trois Dapiouloss éxirperes roseiv, 
ols nal 10 wAHb0s extrcuce wesdopyeiv, nal ef cs 08 nal THY vomlwoD 
‘Lpxavos 6 wevbepos wiTng xartervoey av elanveyxav of Dapionios 
nate THY THTPHAY Lapedociy, TOUTO aA adroxateatnos. To 
Mey ody avon THs Baoirstes elyev arty, ryv 08 Ovveurv of Dapiowios nai yap 
Quycdes ovtor xariyov nol Oecmaras tavov, xoxl xabewak ovdev deororay 
dséQepov. Compare also Wars of the Jews, i. 5. 2. 
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of triumphs of the Pharisees, of which a report is given in 
the rabbinical traditions. But the authentic accounts which 
are given of these in the Festival-Calendar (Megillath Taanith, 
ae. the list of the joyous days of thanksgiving on which fast- 
ing was not to be practised) are so brief and enigmatical, that 
they afford no satisfactory historical basis. And the quite 
modern Hebrew commentary thereon gives purely worthless 
fancies.” Also the statement of the Mishna, that Simon ben 
Shetach had once caused eighty women to be hanged in 
Ascalon, cannot be used for this reason, that that celebrated 
rabbi had no connection with Ascalon.* Historical informa- 
tion is therefore wholly to be derived from Josephus. And the 
picture of this queen with which he presents us, in respect of 
vividness leaves nothing to be desired. The Pharisees, con- 
scious of their power, went so far as to cause the execution of 
the former counsellors of King Alexander who had advised him 
to massacre the 800 rebels. This despotic proceeding did 
not involve in ruin the aristocracy of Jerusalem. An embassy 
representing them, including Alexandra’s own son Aristobulus, 
approached the queen, and besought her to put a stop to the 
scheme of the Pharisees; and the queen was obliged, whether 
she wished it or not, to consent thereto.’ 

In her foreign policy Alexandra showed circumspection 
and energy.” There are, however, no very important political 


5 On Megillath Taanith, see above, p. 163.—The passages in Megillath 
Taanith that here claim attention are § 1, 2, 10, 19, 24, In addition, 
see Gritz, Geschichte der Juden, Bd. iii, 4 Aufl. pp. 567-572 (note 1). 
Derenbourg, p. 102 sq. For criticism, consult Wellhausen, Die Pharisdéer 
und die Sadducder, pp. 56-63. 

6 M. Sanhedrin vi. 4.—Derenbourg, at p. 69, refers this to Simon the 
Maccabee ; but there is opposition thereto. On p. 106 he attributes it to 
Simon ben Shetach. Compare also Jost, Geschichte des Judenthums, i. 242. 
Gratz, Geschichte der Juden, iii. 146 f.—Ascalon did not indeed belong to 
the Jewish territory. See above, p. 306. 3 

7 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 16. 2-3 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 5. 3. 

8 Josephus, Antzg. xiii. 16. 2 and 6 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 5, 2. 
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events to be recorded during her reign. The most important 
was a military expedition of her son Aristobulus against 
Damascus, which, however, ended without result.° The Syrian 
empire was then in the hands of the Armenian king Tigranes. 
He assumed a threatening attitude toward the end of the 
reign of Alexandra. The danger, however, that thus hung 
over Judea was arrested, partly by Alexandra purchasing 
peace by bestowing rich presents, partly and mainly by the 
Romans having just then made a descent under Lucullus upon 
the empire of Tigranes, which obliged him to abandon his 
plans in regard to Judea.” 

Upon the whole, Alexandra’s reign was looked upon by the 
people as one of prosperity. There was peace abroad as well 
as at home. The Pharisees were satisfied ; and since they had 
the people at their bidding, all expressed themselves in favour 
of the God-fearing queen. In the Pharisaic tradition the 
days of Alexandra are naturally represented as a golden age, 
in which even the soil of the land, as if blessed on account 
of the piety of the queen, enjoyed a truly miraculous fruitful- 
ness. “Under Simon ben Shetach and Queen Salome rain 
fell on the eve of the Sabbath, so that the corns of wheat 
were as large as kidneys, the barley corns as large as olives, 
and the lentils like golden denarii; the scribes gathered such 
corns, and preserved specimens of them in order to show 
future generations what sin entails.” ™ 

But the Pharisees were not yet so exclusively in possession 
of power that the queen, without risk, could depend upon 
their support alone. The influence of the Sadducean nobles 
was not altogether broken. And the discontent of this circle 
was all the more considerable, from the fact that at its head 
stood Alexandra’s own son Aristobulus. The queen must 


9 Josephus, Aniig. xiii. 16.3; Wars of the Jews, i. 5. 3. 
10 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 16. 4 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 5. 3. 
11 Taamith 23a, in Derenbourg, p. 111. 
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herself have felt, toward the close of her life, on what a 
shifting foundation she had built. When, in her seventy- 
third year, she fell sick of a serious complaint, and intended 
to bestow the succession to the throne upon her elder son 
Hyrcanus, Aristobulus thought that the time had now arrived 
for unfurling the standard of revolt. He succeeded in getting 
the strongest fortresses into his possession. As the number 
of his adherents rapidly grew, the elders of the people” and 
Hyrcanus became sorely distressed, and made representations: 
to the queen that it was necessary to adopt measures against 
him. The queen granted the necessary authority for this, 
but died even before the war broke out, in B.c. 69. 


12 ray lovdalay of xpecBurepor. 

18 Josephus, Antig. xili. 16. 5-6 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 5. 4.—The death 
of Alexandra occurred in the first half of the year B.c. 69.—Compare 
above, p. 272. 
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SOURCES. 


Josephus, Antig. xiv. 1-4; Wars of the Jews, i. 6.7. Zonaras, Annal. v. 
5-6, a summary from Josephus. 
Rabbinical traditions in Derenbourg, pp. 112-118. 
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THE star of the Asmoneans was now hasting to its setting. 
After Alexandra’s death a war immediately broke out between 
the brothers Aristobulus II. and Hyrcanus II., which, after a 
few years, ended in the Romans taking from the Jews that 
freedom which they had wrested from the Syrians. Alexandra 
had died just at the critical moment when the idea had taken 
possession of her son Aristobulus to grasp for himself the 
government by force. Her legitimate successor was her | 
eldest * son Hyrcanus, who had been already, during the reign 
of his mother, invested with the office of high priest. He also 
began to exercise civil government, But his brother Aristo- 
bulus was by no means disposed to acquiesce in his plans. 
He advanced against Hyrcanus with an army. Near Jericho 
they engaged in a battle, in which many of the soldiers of 
Hyrcanus went over to Aristobulus, and thus secured for him 
the victory. Hyrcanus fled to the citadel of Jerusalem, but 


1 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 16. 2, xiv. 1. 3, 3. 2. 
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was obliged there to surrender to Aristobulus. A truce was 
now concluded between the two brothers, according to the 
terms of which Hyrcanus, who undoubtedly was a weak and 
indolent character, was to renounce the royal and high-priestly 
rank, and to resign both to his brother Aristobulus. In 
return, he was to be left in the undisturbed enjoyment of his 
revenues.” 

By all this the state of affairs had been by no means im- 
proved. For now the IJdumean Antipater or Antipas, the 
father of him who was afterwards King Herod, joined in the 
game. His father, who was also called Antipater, had by 


2 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 1. 2; Wars of the Jews, i. 6. 1.—According to 
Antiq. xv. 6. 4, the reign of Hyrcanus lasted for three months.—Gratz, ili. 
154; Holtzmann, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 11. 212 ; and Derenbourg, p. 
118, are wrong in assuming that Hyrcanus retained the rank of high 
priest. That this was not the case follows from Antig. xiv. 1.2 (cwéirov dé 
Cav éeparycvas), and is expressly stated in Antig. xv. 3. 1 and xx. 10. 

3 In regard to the descent of the family, the most contradictory report, 
have come down to us. According to Nicolas of Damascus in Josephusy 
Antiq. xiv. 1. 3, Antipater is said to be a descendant of the first Jews who 
returned from Babylon. Since this statement is in contradiction to all 
other early documents, Josephus is certainly right in treating it as a piece 
of flattery to Herod on the part of Nicolas of Damascus (lc. - radra d¢ agyes 
xepiCouevos ‘Hpady). According to Josephus, Antipater was an Idumean 
of an honourable family (Wars of the Jews, i. 6.2: yévog 3 qv’ Tdovmeios, 
mpoyovav re evence wel wrovrov nal tho &AAnS loxvog wparevwv Tov evovs). 
Justin Martyr gives it as a report current among the Jews that he was 
an Ascalonite (Dialogue with Trypho, c. 52: ‘“Hpodyy ° Acxarwvirny 
yeyovevoer) And that statement also occurs in Julius Africanus in the 
more definite shape, that Antipater’s father, Herod, had been a temple 
attendant of Apollo at Ascalon, and that Antipater, as a boy, had been 
carried off by the Idumeans when they robbed the temple of Apollo, and 
thus grew up among the Idumean robbers as one of themselves (Julius 
Africanus, Epist. ad Aristidem, in Eusebius’ Hist. Eccles. i. 7. 11 ; compare 
i. 6. 2-3 ; also in the Chronicle of Julius Africanus, cited by Syncellus, ed. 
Dindorf, i. 561). The following copy these stories from Julius Africanus : 
Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, i. 180, ii. 184, 188 ; Chronicon paschale, 
ed. Dindorf, i. 351, 358; Sulpicius Severus, ii. 26; Epiphanius, Haer. 
xx. 1, and other Christian writers. Josephus and Julius Africanus are 
fundamentally agreed as to his Idumean extraction ; only that it was ac- 
cording to Josephus a distinguished one, according to Julius Africanus a 
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Alexander Jannaus been appointed governor, otparnyos, of 
Idumea, and his son had now, as it seems, stepped into his 
place. But the younger Antipater saw clearly that he could 
assert his position much better under the government of the 
weak and unmanly Hyrcanus, than under the warlike and 
active Aristobulus. He therefore set all plans in motion for 
overturning Aristobulus and restoring again Hyrcanus to the 
head of affairs. First of all, he managed to win to himself 
adherents from the most distinguished of the Jews, represent- 
ing to them that Aristobulus, against all right and fairplay, had 
seized upon the throne, while Hyrcanus was the legitimate ruler. 
Then he turned to’ Hyrcanus, made it appear to him that his 
life was in danger so long as Aristobulus held the reins of 
government, and that at once, for his own sake, he must seek 
his overthrow. The indolent and easy-minded Hyrcanus at 
first gave him no hearing. But at last Antipater’s endeavours 
were successful. He had also secured the confederacy of the 
Arabian prince Aretas, who promised that if Hyrcanus fled 
to him, he should receive him as a friend. Now at length 
Hyrcanus was induced to listen to the representations of 


mean one,—he distinctly emphasizes his poverty. Josephus calls Anti- 
pater’s father also Antipater; Julius Africanus calls him Herod. In 
favour of his Ascalon descent are certain allusions of Herod to that city ; 
see Div. ii. vol. i. p.'76. It is further well deserving remark that the names 
of Antipater and Herod were once to be met with in Ascalon. An 
Antipatros of Ascalon figures on a tombstone at Athens, Corpus Inscript. 
Semit. t. i. n. 115 ; a Herod of Ascalon on a tombstone at Puteoli, Corpus 
Inscript. Lat. t. x. un. 1746. But for the rest, the story told by Julius 
Africanus reveals such bitter hatred, that we can scarcely get rid of the 
suspicion of Jewish or Christian prejudice. As Julius Africanus refers 
in support of the story to the cvyysveis of Jesus Christ (Eusebius, Hist. 
Eccles. i. 7.11: rod yoy cwrgpos of xara capua ovyysvsis . . . weepedoony 
xo tavern 3 compare i. 7.14: of xposepnuéver decrdovves xerovpeevos Oi THY 
pos 6 awrnpiov yivos cvvaQerav), it would seem to be derived from a 
Christian source. Stark in his Gaza und die philistdéische Kiiste, p. 535 f., 
and Gelzer in his Julius Africanus, i. 258-261, strongly support its credi- 
bility. Compare also generally, Ewald, History of Israel, v. 397 ; Keim is 
Schenkel’s Bibellexicon, iii. 27. 
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Antipater. In company with him, he fled by night from 
Jerusalem, and betook himself to Petra, the capital of Aretas.‘ 
To him he gave the promise that, after he had won again the 
sovereignty, he would restore to him the twelve cities which 
Alexander Jannaus had taken from the Arabians; while Aretas, 
on the other hand, undertook to lend him his support in 
recovering the throne.’ 

In fulfilment of this promise Aretas went forth against 
Aristobulus with an army, and conquered him in a battle. In 
consequence of this victory a great part of the army of Aristo- 
bulus went over to Hyrcanus, and indeed the people as a 
whole attached themselves to their old king. Only a few 
remained faithful to Aristobulus, so that he was obliged to 
withdraw to the temple mount, where he was besieged by 
Aretas and Hyrcanus. Of the period of this siege Josephus 
relates certain episodes which are highly characteristic of the 
Jewish piety of that time. On the side of Hyrcanus there 
was a certain Onias, who had attained unto a great reputation 
by having prayed to God for rain during a great drought, and 
having had his prayer immediately answered. They wished 
to make use of this man, or rather of the irresistible power of 
his prayers, to secure the destruction of the besieged. They 
conducted him into the camp, and insisted that he should 
solemnly invoke God’s curse upon Aristobulus and his 
adherents. But instead of doing so, Onias went forth into 
the middle of the camp and said: “O God, the King of the 
whole world, since those that stand now with me are Thy 
people, and those that are besieged are also Thy priests, I 
beseech Thee that Thou wilt neither hearken to the prayers of 
those against these, nor bring to effect what these pray against 
those.” But the people were so little in sympathy with this 


* On Petra as the capital of the Nabatean empire, see Appendix II. at 
the close of the second volume. ; 
5 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 1. 3-4; Wars of the Jews, i. 6. 2. 
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spirit of brotherly love in Onias that they immediately stoned 
him to death.’ In connection therewith Josephus relates also 
another incident which places the besiegers in a by no means 
favourable light. The Passover festival came round,’ at 
which the priests who were among the followers of Aristo- 
bulus wished at any cost to offer the appointed sacrifices. 
But they had no animals for sacrifice, and they knew of no 
other way of procuring such but by obtaining them for 
payment from the people of Hyrcanus. A thousand drachmas 
were demanded for the supply. The price was indeed prepos- 
terously extravagant. Yet, notwithstanding, the besieged 
consented to the terms, and passed out the money through an 
opening in the wall. The besiegers, however, after accepting 
of the money, still kept the animals to themselves. For this 
wickedness, as Josephus thinks, retribution soon came upon 
them. A violent storm burst forth which destroyed all the 
fruits of the field, so that the modius of. wheat cost eleven 
drachmas.° 

While this was going on, Pompey had meanwhile begun 
his victorious campaign in Asia. He had conquered Mithri- 
dates in Bc. 66, and had in the same year received the 
voluntary submission of Tigranes. While he himself now 
pressed on farther into Asia, he sent Scaurus to Syria in B.c. 


6 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 2.1. The story of the hearing of the prayer of 
Onias when he once prayed for rain is very vividly depicted in the - 
Mishna, Taanith iii. 8. He is there called Sayan ‘in (aon meaning 


properly the “circle diviner,” because he prayed standing in a circle). 
Compare also Derenbourg, p. 112 sq. 

7 It must have been the Passover of the year B.c. 65, for immediately 
afterwards Scaurus arrived in Judea. 

8 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 2. 2.—Compare the rabbinical traditions in 
Derenbourg, p. 113 sq. 

9 On the war of Pompey in Asia, B.c. 66-62, compare Clinton, Fasti 
Hellenici, iti. 174-180 (ad ann. 66-62). E. W. Fischer, Rom. Zeittafeln, 
pp. 212-220, 226 f. Mommsen, Rémische Geschichte, 5 Aufl, iii, 113-154, 
Peter, Geschichte Rom’s (2 Aufl.), ii. 161-168, 
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65.° When that general arrived at Damascus he heard of 
the war between the brothers in Judea, and pushed forward 
without delay to see how he might turn to account this strife 
between the rival princes. He had scarcely reached Judea 
when ambassadors presented themselves before him, both from 
Aristobulus and from Hyrcanus. They both sought his 
favour and support. Aristobulus offered him in return four 
hundred talents; and Hyrcanus could not be behind, and so 
promised the same sum. But Scaurus trusted Aristobulus 
rather because he was in a better position to fulfil his engage- 
ment, and so decided to take his side. He ordered Aretas to 
withdraw if he did not wish to be declared an enemy of the 
Romans. Aretas did not venture to show opposition. He 
therefore raised the siege, and thereupon Scaurus returned to 
Damascus. But Aristobulus pursued Aretas on his way 
homeward, and inflicted upon him a crushing defeat.” 

But the Roman favour which Aristobulus had so exerted 
himself to secure, under the protection of which he believed 
himself to be safe, soon proved fatal to his wellbeing and 
that of his country. He himself left no stone unturned in 
order to win the goodwill of Pompey as well as of Scaurus, 
He sent Pompey a costly present, a skilfully wrought golden 
vine worth five hundred talents, which Strabo found still on 
view at Rome in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus.” But all 
this could not save Aristobulus, whenever Pompey found it to 


10 Clinton, Fast: Hellenict, iii. 345, note. 

11 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 2.3; Wars of the Jews, i. 6. 2-3. 

12 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 3. 1. The words: rotro pévros rd depo foropy- 
norwosy noob usic cevansimevov tv “Payy xr.A., are not the words of Josephus, 
but belong to the quotation from Strabo, as the rest of the context shows. 
The value of the vine is once again given which Josephus had himself 
stated before. Josephus might indeed himself have seen it on his first 
visit to Rome in A.D. 64 or 65. But in that case he would not have failed 
to mention that this was vefore the great fire. For in a.p. 69 the Capitol 
was burnt down (Tacitus, Hist. iii. 71-72; Suetonius, Vitell. 15; Die 
Cassius, lxv. 17). 
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be for his advantage to withdraw his favour and take the side 
of Hyrcanus. In the spring of B.c. 63, Pompey proceeded 
from his winter quarters into Syria,* subdued the greater and 
smaller princes in the Lebanon,’* and advanced by way of 
Heliopolis and Chalcis upon Damascus.* There he was met 
at one and the same time by representatives of three Jewish 
parties. Not only did Aristobulus and Hyrcanus appear, but 
the Jewish people also sent an embassy. Hyrcanus com- 
plained that Aristobulus, in defiance of all law, had violently 
assumed the government; Aristobulus justified his conduct 
by pointing out the incapacity of Hyrcanus. But the people 
wished to have nothing to do with either, asked for the 
abolition of the monarchy and the restoration of the old 
theocratic constitution of the priests.» Pompey heard them, 
but cautiously deferred any decision, and declared that he 
would put all things in order when he had accomplished his 


18 According to Dio Cassius, xxxvii. 7, Pompey passed the winter in 
the town of Aspis, the situation of which is not known. 

13a Among the subdued princes, Josephus mentions in Antig. xiv. 3. 2, 
a Jew, Silas, as tyrant of Lysias. Bacchius Judaeus is probably another 
petty prince of similar kind, whose overthrow is commemorated on a 
medal of A. Plautius, edile in B.c. 54. See Reinach, Actes et conférences 
de la société des études juives, 1887, p. cxevi. sq. ; Les Monnaies juives, p. 
28 sq. For the coins, see also Babelon, Monnaies de la république romaine, 
t. ii. 1886, p. 324.sq. The theory of the Duc de Luynes, that Bacchius is 
the Hebrew name of Aristobulus II. (Revue numismatique, 1858, p. 384), 
is absolutely impossible. Reinach thinks he might rather be identified 
with that Dionysius of Tripoli mentioned by Josephus in Antig. xiv. 3. 2. 

14 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 3. 2. The order of march here given is an 
absurdity. Pella is either an interpolation, as Hitzig, p. 496, thinks, or a 
textual error for Abila, Still it is to be noted that the golden vine of 
Aristobulus was first brought to Pompey in Damascus (Antig. xiv. 3. 1). 
Josephus indeed tells about it before he relates the previous march of 
Pompey by Heliopolis and Chalcis to Damascus, which would naturally 
make it seem as if Pompey had gone twice to Damascus, in B.c. 64 and 
Bc, 63. But evidently the affair is to explained thus: that Josephus 
derived the story of the golden vine from another source, and did not 
place it in quite the right setting in relation to the main narrative. 
Compare Niese, Hermes, Bd. xi. 1876, p. 471. 

16 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 3.2. Diodorus, xl. 2nd ed., Miiller. 
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contemplated expedition against the Nabateans. Till then 
all parties were to maintain the peace.” 

Aristobulus, however, was by no means satisfied with this 
arrangement, and betrayed his discontent by suddenly quitting 
Dium, whither he had accompanied Pompey on his expedition 
against the Nabateans.” Pompey grew suspicious, postponed 
his campaign against the Nabateans, and marched immediately 
against Aristobulus. He passed by Pella and crossed the 
Jordan near Scythopolis, and at Corea entered the territory 
of Judea proper.* Thence he sent messengers to Alexan- 
drium, to which Aristobulus had fled, and ordered him to 
surrender the fortress. After long delay and manifold 
negotiations, Aristobulus did this, but at the same time went 
to Jerusalem in order that he might there prepare for 
resistance.” Pompey pursued him through Jericho, and soon 
appeared in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. But now 
Aristobulus lost heart. He betook himself to the camp of 
Pompey, gave him further presents, and promised to surrender 
to him the city if Pompey would suspend hostilities. Pompey 
was satisfied with this, and sent his general Gabinius to take 
possession of the city, while he retained Aristobulus in the 
camp. But Gabinius returned without having obtained his 
object, for the people in the city had shut the gates against 


18 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 3. 3. 

17 On the situation of Dium, see Div. ii. vol. i. p. 115. On the 
route of the march of Pompey generally, Menke’s Bibelatlas, Sheet iv. 

18 On the situation of Corea, see Gildemeister, Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Palistina- Vereins, iv. 1881, p. 245 f. Also Griatz’s criticism of this in 
Monatschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums, 1882, pp. 
14-17. Gildemeister rightly identifies it with the Karawa of to-day in 
Wadi Faria in the valley of the Jordan, scarcely two hours’ journey north 
from Mount Sartaba. The neighbouring fortress of Alexandrium must 
therefore just have been Mount Sartaba. Pompey thus marched from 
Scythopolis, in the Jordan valley, directly south to Jericho. In this way 
the marking of the route of march in Menke’s Bivelatlas, resting on the 
older hypothesis, is to be vindicated as quite correct. 

9 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 3. 3-4; Wars of the Jews, i, 6, 4-8, 
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him. Pompey was so enraged at this that he put Aristobulus 
in prison, and immediately advanced against the city.” In 
Jerusalem opinions were now divided. The adherents of 
Aristobulus had no wish for peace, and resolved to defend 
themselves to the utmost. The adherents of Hyrcanus, on 
the other hand, regarded Pompey as their confederate, and 
wished to open the gates to him. The latter were in the 
majority, and succeeded in carrying out their purpose. The 
city was surrendered to Pompey, who sent in his legate Piso, 
and without drawing sword took possession of it. But the 
war faction gathered together on the temple mount and there 
prepared themselves for resistance.” 

The temple mount was then, as afterwards, the strongest 
point in Jerusalem. It presented to the east and the south a 
sheer precipice. Also on the west it was separated from the 
city by a deep ravine. Only on the north was there a 
gradual slope; but even there approach was made almost 
impossible by the construction of strong fortifications. In 
this fortress, well-nigh impregnable, the adherents of Aristo- 
bulus had now taken refuge, and Pompey, whether he would 
or not, had to engage upon a regular siege. It was quite 
evident from the nature of the ground that the north side 
must be the point of attack. A rampart was thrown up, and 
on it were placed the great battering-rams and engines of war 
which they had brought with them from Tyre. For a long 
time the powerful walls withstood the shock of their blows. 
At length, after a three months’ siege, a breach was made in 
the wall. A son of the dictator Sulla was the first to make 
way through it with his troops. Others quickly followed. 
Then began a frightful massacre. The priests, who were then 
engaged offering sacrifice, would not desist from the execution 


20. Josephus, Antig. xiv. 4.1; Wars of the Jews, i. 6. 6-7. 1. Pompey’s 
camp is also referred to in Wars of the Jews, v. 12. 2. 
-21 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 4.2; Wars of the Jews, i. 7. 2. 
DIV. I. VOL. I. x 
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of their office, and were hewn down at the altar. No less 
than 12,000 Jews are said to have lost their lives in this 
general butchery. It was towards the close of autumn of the 
year B.C. 63, under Cicero’s consulship, according to Josephus 
on the very day of atonement, according to Dio Cassius on a 
Sabbath, that this holy city bowed its head before the Roman 
commander.” 

Pompey himself forced his way into the Most Holy Place, 
into which only the feet of the high priest had ever before 
entered. But he left the treasures and precious things of 
the temple untouched, and also took care that the service 
of God should be continued without interruption. On the 
besieged he passed a severe sentence. Those who had 
promoted the war were beheaded ; the city and the country 


22 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 4. 2-4; Wars of the Jews, i. 7. 3-5. Dio 
Cassius, xxxvil. 16. In general matters, also Strabo, xvi. 2. 40, p. 762 sq, 
Livy, Epitome, 102. Tacitus, Hist. v. 9. Appian, Syr. 50; Mithri. 
dates, 106. The day of atonement: rH rio vnoreias nutpe, Antig. xiv. 
4.3. The Sabbath: é ri rod Kpévov autpg, Dio Cassius, xxxyii. 16. 
Compare Strabo, Jc. The day of atonement falls upon the 10th Tishri, 
or October. That Josephus means this by the term “Fast day,” is 
rendered quite certain when we consider the use of the word among the 
Jews. See Acts of Apostles, xxvii. 9. Josephus, Antig. xvii. 6.4. Philo, 
Vita Mosis, lib. ii. § 4; de victimis,§ 3; de septenario, § 23 [the principal 
passage]; legat. ad Cajum, § 39 (ed. Mangey, ii. 138, 239, 296, 591). 
Mishna, Menachoth xi. fin.—The third month, ep! rpirov wjva, Antig. xiv. 
4. 3, is not the third month of the year, either Jewish or Greek, but the 
third month of the siege, as Josephus expressly says, Wars of the Jews, i. 
7.4: tpite yep unul rig worsopxies ; Wars of the Jews, v. 9.4: rpiol yovw 
noi wortopxndevres. Herzfeld in Frankel’s Monatschrift fiir Geschichte wnd 
Wissenschaft des Judenthwms, 1855, pp. 109-115, conjectures that the 
statement about the day of atonement rests on an error of Josephus, who 
found in his Gentile documents that the conquest took place on a fast 
day, which, however, according to the intention of the original writer, 
did not mean the day of atonement, but the Sabbath, according to a 
mistaken idea widely spread in the Graeco-Roman world that the Jews 
fasted on the Sabbath. See, for example, Suetonius, Augustus, '76. This 
is at least possible ; and it has also a certain air of probability, from the 
fact that Josephus, Antig. xiv. 4. 3, cites among his authorities Strabo, 
who, in his description of the world, xvi. 2. 40, p. 763, says in regard to 
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were made tributary (tH yopa Kat Tois ‘IepooodAtmous éme- 
tatre. popov).” The boundaries of the Jewish territories 
were greatly curtailed. All the coast towns from Raphia to 
Dora were taken from the Jews; and also all non-Jewish 
towns on the east of the Jordan, such as Hippos, Gadara, 
Pella, Dium, and others; also Scythopolis and Samaria, with 
the regions around them. All these towns were immediately 
put under the rule of the governor of the newly-formed 
Roman province of Syria.“ The contracted Jewish territory 
was given over to Hyrcanus II., who was recognised as high 
priest, without the title of king.” 


the conquest of Jerusalem: xarerc@ero (scil. Touawnios) 8 as Door, tnpyows 
riy Tins vnorEelees riper, vine orelyovro of "lovdaios wevros gpyov. Here we 
have, in fact, the Sabbath fast day. The statement of Josephus may thus 
be quite satisfactorily explained. But in any case it must be maintained 
that the conquest occurred late in autumn. For the long series of events 
which took place between the advance of Pompey in the spring of B.o. 63 
(Antiq. xiv. 3. 2) and the conquest of the city in the middle of spring, 
could not possibly have been accomplished within so short a space of 
time. It is therefore plainly impossible that the conquest should have 
occurred in June, as Gratz, iii. 162, and Hitzig, ii. 498 f., suppose, and 
they have been led into this mistake in consequence of their erroneous 
interpretation of the phrase “the third month.” 

28 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 4.4; Wars of the Jews, i. 7.6.—Compare Cicero, 
Pro Flacco, 67: Cn. Pompeius captis Hrerosolymis victor ex illo fano nihil 
attigtt. 

24 Compare on these cities and their condition under the Romans, § 23, 
[. Div. ii. vol. i. pp. 57-149. The list in Josephus, Antig. xiv. 4. 4; 
Wars of the Jews, i. 7. 7, is not complete. He mentions only the most 
important. Undoubtedly not only did all the coast towns lose their free- 
dom, but also all those towns on the east of the Jordan which afterwards 
formed the so-called Decapolis. For in almost all the towns of Decapolis 
coins have been found upon which the Pompeian era is used. Compare 
the works of Noris, Belley, Eckhel, Mionnet, de Saulcy, referred to in 
Div. ii. vol. i. p. 57. Pompey was therefore the founder of Decapolis. 
All the towns belonging to it, as well as Samaria and all the coast towns, 
owed to Pompey the restoration of their freedom as communes, of which 
they had previously been deprived by the Jews. 

25 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 4. 4; Wars of the Jews, i. 7. 6-7. Compare 
Antig. xx. 10: 7 32 ‘Lpxave wedaw civ dpyseowsdyny drodods Thy joey row 
tOvovs mpooreciey orérpsWe, Oicdnpoce O€ Dopeiv exnwavoer. 
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After Pompey had made these arrangements for the 
government of Palestine, he sent Scaurus back as governor of 
Syria, while he himself hasted away again to Asia Minor, and 
first of all to Cilicia. He took Aristobulus along with him 
as a prisoner of war. He had with him also his two daughters 
and his sons Alexander and Antigonus, the former of whom 
contrived almost immediately to make his escape.”—-When, 
in B.c. 61, Pompey celebrated his triumph in Rome with great 
magnificence and display, the Jewish priest-king, the descen- 
dant of the Maccabees, was made to march in front of the 
conqueror’s chariot.” Besides Aristobulus and his family, 
Pompey also had with him a great number of Jewish prisoners, 
who, at a later period being set at liberty, formed the original 
stock of the Jewish community at Rome, which quickly rose 
to a position of importance.” 

With the institutions of Pompey the freedom of the Jewish 
people, after having existed for scarcely eighty years, if we 
reckon it as beginning in B.c. 142, was completely over- 
thrown. Pompey, indeed, was acute enough to insist upon 
no essential change in the internal government of the country. 
He suffered the hierarchical, constitution to remain intact, and 
gave the people as their high priest Hyrcanus II., who was 
favoured by the Pharisees. But the independence of the 
nation was at an end, and the Jewish high priest was a vassal 
of the Romans. This result, indeed, was inevitable from the 
moment the Romans set foot in Syria. For their power was 
altogether of a different sort from that of the Seleucidae. 
And even the most powerful of the princes, and one most 
loved by the people, would have been utterly unable to with- 

26 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 4.5; Wars of the Jews, i. 7. 7. 

87 Compare the description of the triumph in Plutarch, Pompeius, 45 ; 
Appian, Mithridates, 117. Appian conjectures wrongly that Aristobulus 
had been put to death after the triumph, for this did not take place until 


B.c. 49. See the following section. 
38 Compare Philo, De legatione ad Cojum, § 23 (ed. Mangey, ii 568). 
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stand the continued pressure of the superior forces of the 
Romans. But the work of conquest was made light to their 
Western assailants by the fact that the country was torn with 
internal strifes, and that the contending parties were so blind 
to their own interests as to seek protection and help from the 
strangers. There was no longer any trace left of that spirit 
which had led the people on to victory a hundred years 
before. 


SECOND PERIOD. 


FROM THE CONQUEST OF JERUSALEM BY POMPEY 
TO THE WAR OF HADRIAN. 





THE ROMAN-HERODIAN AGE, B.C. 63-A.D. 135. 


PALESTINE, if not immediately incorporated with the province 
of Syria, was at least placed under the supervision of the 
Roman governor of Syria. Throughout this period, therefore, 
even more than throughout the previous period, its history 
became mixed up with that of Syria, and therefore here again 
we shall require to prefix a summary sketch or brief survey of 
the history of that country. 


SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE ROMAN PROVINCE OF 
SYRIA, B.C. 65-A.D. 70. 


SouRcEs. 
For the period of the Republic and the Civil Wars, B.c. 65-30, the chief 
original sources are JosEPHUS, Dio Cassius, APPIAN, CICERO, and 
PLUTARCH. 


For the period of the Empire, B.c. 30-a.D. 70: JosmePHuUS, Dio Casstus, 
Tacitus, and SuETONIUs. 


LITERATURE. 
Noris, Cenotaphia Pisana Catt et Lucit Caesarum dissertationibus tllustrata.1 


Venetiis 1681.—A list of the governors of Syria from a.u. 707-822, or 
B.C. 47 to A.D. 69, is given in Dissertation ii. c. 16, pp. 267-335. 





1 The two Caesars are the sons of Agrippa and Julia, therefore grand- 
sons of Augustus. The elder, Caius, died in 4.p. 4; the younger, Lucius, 


in A.D. 2. 
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Scuérriin, Chronologia Romanorum Syriae praefectorum, etc., in Com- 
mentationes historicae et criticae, Basileae 1741, pp. 465-497.—It treats 
of the whole period of Pompey down to the Jewish war of Vespasian 
and Titus. 

SancLEMENTE, De vulgaris aerae emendatione libri quatuor. Romae 1793, 
fol.—Sanclemente gives in lib. iii. 3-4, pp. 330-349, a list of the 
governors of Syria from M. Titius under Augustus to Cn. Piso under 
Tiberius. Consult especially lib. iv. 3-6, pp. 4138-448, on Quirinius 

, and his taxing. 

Boreusst, Sul preside della Siria al tempo della morte di N. S. Gest Cristo, 
1847 ; reprinted in Oeuvres completes de Bartolomeo Borghesi, vol. v. 
1869, pp. 79-94. 

Zumpt, De Syria Romanorum provincia ab Caesare Augusto ad T. Ves 
pasianum, in Commentationes epigraphicae, Part ii. 1854, pp. 71-150 
Compare also, Zumpt, Das Geburtsjahr Christi, 1869, pp. 20-89. 

GERLACH, Die rémischen Statthalter in Syrien und Judiéa von 69 vor Christo 
bis 69 nach Christo. Berlin 1865. 

Mommsen, De P. Sulpicti Quirinni titulo Tiburtino, in Res gestae din 
Augusti, 2 Aufl. 1883, pp. 161-182. 

MarquarpDt?, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, Bd. i., 2 Aufl. 1881, pp. 415-422, 
gives a short list of governors. 

KELLNER, Die rémischen Statthalter von Syrien und Judéa zur Zeit Christe 
und der Apostel (Zeitschrift fiir kathol. Theologie, 1888, pp. 460-486).— 
Treats of the governors of Syria from B.c. 44 to the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 





On the organization and history of the province of Syria generally, see 
Kuan, Die stédtische wnd btirgerliche Verfassung des rém. Reichs, Bd. ii. 
1865, pp. 161-201.— Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltwng, i., 2 Aufl. 
pp. 392-430.—Mommsen, Rémische Geschichte, Bd. v. 1885, pp. 446-552. 
Compare also, Bormann, De Syriae provinciae Romanae partibus capita 
nonnulla. Berol. 1865. 

On the constitution of the Roman provinces generally, see Rein, art. 
Provincia in Pauly’s Real-Encyclop. vi. 142-155.—Kuhn, Dte stdédtische 
und bdiirgerliche Verfassung des rémischen Reichs bis auf die Zeiten 
Justinians, 2 Bde. 1864-1865.—Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, 
i, 2 Aufl. 1881, pp. 497-567.—Compare also Mommsen, Rémisches 
Staatsrecht, iii. 1 (1887), pp. 590-832. 

In connection with the Roman, Jewish, and New Testament history, the 
history of the province of Syria is treated of in the comprehensive 
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work of Lewin, Fasti Sacri, London 1865. It embraces the period 
from B.c. 70 to A.D. 70.—In the Index also under Syria there is 
given a list of the governors. 
The Roman history generally is treated of in the form of chronological 
"tables in : Cuinton, Paste Hellenici, vol. iii. ; Fastt Romani, vol. iim 
E. W. Fischer, Rémische Zeittafeln von Roms Griindung bis auf 
Augustus’ Tod, Altona 1846.—Compare also the well-known works of 
Mommsen, Rémische Geschichte, Bd. iii. (5 Aufi. 1869), from Sulla’s 
death to the battle of Thapsus, B.c. 78-46.—Peter, Geschichte Roms, 
Bd. ii., 2 Aufl. 1866, Bd. iii. 1867, Bd. iii. 2, 1869, to the death of 
Marcus Aurelius in a.D. 180.—For the period of the Republic: 
Drumann, Geschichte Roms in seinem Uebergange von der republik- 
anischen zur monarchischen Verfassung, oder Pompeius, César, Cicero 
und thre Zeitgenossen, 6 Bde. 1834-1844. Ludwig Lange, Rémische 
Alterthtimer, Bd. iii., 2 Aufl. 1876, treats of the transition from the 
republic to the monarchy.—For the period of the Empire: Hécx, 
Rémische Geschichte vom Verfall der Republik bis zur Vollendung der 
Monarchie unter Constantin, Bd. i. in 3 Abtheil. 1841-1850 ; reaches 
only to the death of Nero. Schiller, Geschichte der rémischen Kaiser- 
zeit, Bd. i. in 2 Abtheil. 1883, down to Diocletian ; Bd. ii. 1887, down 
to Theodosius the Great. 


The Syrian history during this period falls naturally into 
two divisions, the one embracing the Period of the Republic, 
the other the Period of the Empire. 


I. THE PERIOD oF THE DECAY OF THE REPUBLIC, 
B.C. 65—30. 


1. Syria under the predominating Influence of Pompey, 
B.C. 65-48. 


M., Aemilius Scaurus, B.c. 65, 62. 


Sent by Pompey, he arrived at Damascus in B.c. 65, where 
previously Lollius and Metellus had been stationed (Josephus, 
Antig. xiv. 2. 3; Wars of the Jews, i, 6. 2; Clinton, Fasti 
Hellenici, iti. 346). From B.c. 64 to Bc. 63 Pompey him. 
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self was in Syria. He arrived there in Bo. 64, during: the 
consulship of L. Julius Caesar and C. Marcius Figulus (Dio 
Cassius, xxxvii. 6). He passed the winter in Aspis (Dio 
Cassius, xxxvii. 7). He took the city of Jerusalem in B.c, 63, 
and went in B.c. 62 to Italy (Clinton and Fischer, under the 
year B.C. 62). On his departure, Pompey left Scaurus in 
Syria (Appian, Syr. 51; Josephus, Antig. xiv. 4. 5). This 
governor carried on to its close the campaign against the 
Arabian prince Aretas, contemplated by Pompey (Josephus, 
Antig. xiv. 5.1; Wars of the Jews,i. 8. 1). Reference is 
made to this on the coins bearing the inscription Rex Aretas, 
M. Scaurus, Aed. cur., ex 8. C. (Eckhel, Doctr.. Num. v. 131; 
Babelon, Monnaies de la république romaine, t. i.. 1885, 
p. 120 sq.)—-A decree of the Tyrians in honour of Scaurus 
is communicated by Renan in Mission de Phénicie, p. 533 sq. 
From Joppa Scaurus took with him the skeleton of the sea 
monster to which Andromeda had been fastened (Pliny 
Historia. Naturalis, ix. 5. 11).—Compare, in reference to 
Scaurus generally, Drumann, Geschichte Roms, i, 28-32; 
Pauly’s Real-Encyc. i. 1, 2 Aufl. pp. 372-374; Borghesi, 
Ocwvres, ii. 185 ff.; Gaumitz, Lewpziger Studien zur class. 
Philologie, Bd. ii. 1879, pp. 249-289, especially p. 259. 


Mareius Philippus, B.c. 61-60. 


According to Appian, Syr. 51, between Scaurus and 
Gabinius, Marcius Philippus and Lentulus Marcellinus were, 
for two years each, governors of Syria (r@vde pev éxatépo 
duerns éTpipOn xpovos), both with praetorian power. Seeing 
that Gabinius arrived in Syria in the beginning of B.c. 57, we . 
must assign to Marcius Philippus the years B.c. 61-60, and 
to Lentulus Marcellinus the years Bc. 59-58. Compare 
Clinton, iii, 346, against Noris, p. 223, and Schopflin, p. 466, 
who give to both only the two years Bc. 59-58. The 
correct statement is also given in: Lewin, Fasti Sacri, n. 101, 
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103 ; Godt, Quomodo provinciae Romanae per decenniwm bello 
civili Caesariano antecedens administratae sint (Kiel 1876), 
pp. 7, 8. 


Lentulus Marcellinus, B.c. 59-58. 


Compare what is said above. He too, like his predecessor, 
had still to carry on the war against the Arabians (Appian, 
Syr. 51). 


A, Gabinius, B.c. 5'7—-55, 


On account of the constant disturbances caused in Syria 
by the Arabs, it was resolved in Bc. 58 to send thither 
immediately a proconsul (Appian, Syr. 51), and indeed first 
of all they sent A. Gabinius, one of the consuls of the year 
Bc. 58 (Plutarch, Cicero, c. 30), who therefore arrived in 
Syria in the beginning of B.c. 57.?—He used his power in an 
exceedingly oppressive and tyrannical manner (Dio Cassius, 
xxxix. 55, 56). Cicero also speaks frequently of his bound- 
less rapacity. For example, it is declared in Pro Sestio, c. 43: 
“ Gabinium haurire cotidie ex paratissimis atque opulentissimis 
Syriae gazis inwmerabile pondus auri, bellum inferre quiescen- 
tibus, ut eorum veteres rllibatasque divitias in profundissimum 
libidinum suarum gurgitem profundat.” In De provinetis 
consularibus, c. 4: “In Syria imperatore illo nihil aliud 
[neque gestwm] neque actum est nisi pactiones pecuniarum cum 
tyrannis, decisiones, direptiones, latrocinia, caedes.’—Gabinius 
was a favourite and an unswerving adherent of Pompey, and 
. therefore when Pompey came into conflict with the senate he 
took the side of his patron, as he showed, for example, in his 


2 For the consuls and praetors went then to the province immediately 
after the expiry of their terms of office. This was first changed in B.c. 
52, when it was determined that five years must always elapse. Compare 
Marquardt, Romische Staateverwaltung, i. (2 Aufl. 1881) p. 522. 
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Egyptian campaign. He had engaged, as early as B.c. 56,° in 
an expedition against the Parthians, well fitted to serve the 
interests of the republic, when he received instructions from 
Pompey to reinstate King Ptolemy Auletes, who had been 
driven out of Alexandria by a popular revolt. | Ptolemy himself 
gave to this command the necessary stimulus by a present of 
10,000 talents. These two reasons moved Gabinius more 
powerfully than the contrary wishes of the senate, and the 
existing law which forbade the proconsul to overstep the 
limits of his province. He suspended his operations against 
the Parthians, pushed forward to Egypt, and conquered the 
Egyptian army. In this campaign young Marc Antony, the 
future triumvir, distinguished himself. King Ptolemy was 
restored to his throne in the beginning of the year Bo. 55 
(Dio Cassius, xxxix. 56—58 ; Cicero, in Pison. c. 21 ; Josephus, 
Antig. xiv. 6. 2; Plutarch, Anton. c. 3; Appian, Syr. 51; 
Fischer, Rom. Zetttafeln, pp. 244, 247). He was therefore 
at Rome on this account, mainly at Cicero’s instigation, in 
B.C. 55, accused de mayestate. The trial was already going 
on when he, in September B.c. 54, after the province had 
been meanwhile transferred to Crassus, arrived in Rome 
(Cicero, ad Quint. iii. 1. 5-7). His wealth and the influence 
of Pompey prevailed in securing for him a favourable judg- 
ment in this matter; but on account of his boundless 
oppressions he was sentenced to exile, although now Cicero 
himself, induced to do.so by Pompey, pled on his behalf 
(Dio Cassius, xxxix. 59-6 3, cf. 55; Appian, Syr. 51; Cw. ii. 
24; Cicero, ad Quint. fr. iii. 1-4; pro Rabirio Postumo, cc. 
8 and 12).—Compare on Gabinius generally, Drumann, 
Geschichte Roms, iii. 40-62; Pauly’s Real-Hncyclop. iii. 
pp. 565-571. 

3 From this indication of the time we reach the conclusion that the 


reinstatement of Ptolemy took place in the beginning of B.c. 55, probably 
in March. Fischer, Rom. Zeittafeln, p. 247. 
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M. Licinius Crassus, B.c, 54-53. 


In the year Bc. 60, Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus had 
formed what is called the first Triumvirate. In B.c. 56 this 
arrangement was renewed upon their meeting together at 
Luca. The result of this was that in Bc. 55 two of the 
triumvirs, Pompey and Crassus, obtained the rank of consuls. 
While they held the consulship, Pompey undertook the 
administration of Spain, Crassus that of Syria, to be entered | 
upon by each in B.C. 55 (Dio Cassius, xxxix. 33-36 ; Livy, 
Epitome, 105 ; Plutarch, Pompeius, 52; Crassus, 15 ; Appian, 
Cw. ii. 18). Crassus started from Rome and went to Syria 
in November B.c. 55, even before the expiry of his consul- 
ship (see Clinton, ad ann. B.c. 54; Fischer, Rim. Zeittafeln, 
p. 250)4In Bc. 54 he fitted out an expedition against the 
- Parthians, and pressed forward till he had crossed the Euphrates, 
but he then turned back and spent the winter in Syria. In 
the spring of B.c. 53 he renewed his campaign, crossed the 
Euphrates at Zeugma, but suffered a serious defeat, and was 
obliged to withdraw to Carrae. When he could not even 
here maintain his ground, he continued his retreat, and had 
reached as far as the Armenian mountain land when the 
Parthian general Surena offered him terms of peace on the 
condition that the Romans should confine themselves to the 
districts on the other side of the Euphrates. Crassus was 
obliged to agree to these terms; but when going to a confer- 
ence with Surena, accompanied by a small retinue, he was 
treacherously set upon by the Parthian troops and murdered 
in B.c. 53 (according to Ovid, Fast. vi. 465: V. Idus Junias, or 
‘9th June; see Clinton and Fischer, ad ann. B.c. 53). Many 


4 He cannot, however, have entered Syria in the beginning of the 
year, since he sent, forward a subordinate to take over the province from 
Gabinius, who was sent away unrecognised by Gabinius (Dio Cassius, 
xxxix. 60), 
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of his people were taken prisoners by the Parthians: part suc- 
ceeded in making their escape ; another part had even before 
this returned to Syria under the leadership of the quaestor 
Cassius Longinus (Dio Cassius, xl. 12-27; Plutarch, Crassus, 
17-31; Livy, Epitome, 106 ; Justin, xlii. 4)—Compare on 
Crassus generally, Drumann, Geschichte Roms, iv. 71-115, 
Pauly’s Real-Encyclop. iv. 1064-1068. On the Parthian 
campaign, Gutschmid, Geschichte Irans und Seiner Nach- 
barlinder (1888), pp. 87-93 ; and the literature referred to 
by Gutschmid, p. 171 f. 


C. Cassius Longinus, B.c. 53-51. 


After the death of Crassus the supreme command in Syria 
fell to Cassius Longinus. The Parthians now made inroads 
upon the Roman territory, pressed on in B.C. 51 as far as 
Antioch, but were fortunately again driven back by Cassius 
in autumn of Bc. 51 (Dio Cassius, xl. 28-29; Josephus, 
Antig. xiv. 7. 3; Livy, Epitome, 108; Justin, xlii. 4; Cicero, 
ad Atticum, v. 20; ad Familiares, ii. 10; Philipp. xi. 14; 
Drumann, Geschichte Roms, ii. 117 f.; Pauly’s Real-Encyclop. 
ii, 194 ff On the chronology, see especially, Fischer, 
Zeittafeln, p. 260 f.)* 


M. Calpurnius Bibulus, B.c. 51-50. 


Cassius Longinus was succeeded by Bibulus (according to 
Cicero, ad Familiares, ii. 10 ; ad Atticum, v. 20; Dio Cassius, 
xl. 30). He is called Aevxvos BvBdos in Appian, Syr. 51. 
But from the testimony of Cicero, ad Familiares, xii. 19, xv. 
1 and 3, and Livy, Epitome, 108, and Caesar, Bell. Civ. iii. 
31, it is put beyond dispute that he was M. Bibulus, the 


5 Cicero was then (August B.c. 51-July B.c. 50; compare Fischer, 
Zeittafeln, pp. 262, 299) proconsul of Cilicia, and boasted of having had 
something to do with the expulsion of the Parthians (compare especially, 
ad Familiares, xv. 1-4). 
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colleague of Caesar in the consulship in B.c. 59.—He arrived 
in Syria in autumn of the year B.c. 51 (Cicero, ad <Aiticwm, 
v. 18 and 20).—He also had still trouble with the Parthians 
(compare Cicero, ad Familiares, xii. 19), but was able to rid 
himself of it in great measure by stirring up internal feuds 
among them. According to Dio Cassius, xl 30, these civil 
conflicts took place as early as B.c. 51, during the consulship 
of M. Marcellus and Sulp. Rufus. Compare Cicero, ad Atticwm, 
vii. 2, sub fin. : Parthi repente Bibulum semivivum reliquerunt. - 
—Cicero, who at this same time administered the neighbouring 
province of Cilicia, in ad Atticum, vi. 1. 13, mentions Bibulus 
among those who in the administration of their province “valde 
honeste se gerunt.”—-Compare also Fischer, Rom. Zeittafeln, p. 
264 f On Bibulus generally, Drumann, Geschichte Roms, ii. 
97-105; Pauly’s Real-Encyclop. ii. 101 f. 


Vejento, Bc. 50-49, 


“ Bibulus de provincia decessit, Vejentonem praefecit.” So 
writes Cicero in the beginning of December Bc. 50 (ad 
Attieum, vii. 3. 5). 


Q. Metellus Scipio, B.c. 49-48. 


When, during the first days of the year Bc. 49, the civil 
war between Caesar and Pompey broke out, the provinces had 
just been partitioned among the Pompeian party, and the 
province of Syria had been conferred on the father-in-law of 
Pompey, Q. Metellus Scipio, who had held the consulship in 
the year B.c. 52 (Caesar, Bell. Civ.i. 6; compare Cicero, ad 
Atticum, ix. 1)—Toward the end of p.c, 49 he withdrew 
from Syria two legions for the support of Pompey, and 
wintered with them in the territory of Pergamum (Caesar, 
Bell. Cw, iii. 4 and 31). In the following year he proceeded 
to Macedonia, and joined Pompey shortly before the battle 
of Pharsalia (Caesar, Bell. Cw. iii. 33, 78-82). In the battle 
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of Pharsalia he commanded the centre of Pompey’s army 
(Caesar, Bell. Civ. iii. 86).— Compare on Metellus Scipio 
generally, Drumann, Geschichte Roms, ii. 44-49 ; Pauly’s Real- 
Encyclop. ii. 32-34. 


2. Syria during the Time of Caesar, B.c. 47—44. 


Sextus Caesar, B.c. 47-46. 


After the battle of Pharsalia, 9th August B.c. 48, Caesar 
followed Pompey by sea to Egypt, which he reached in the 
beginning of October, shortly after the assassination of 
Pompey, which had taken place on the 28th September. 
Contrary to expectation, he became involved in Egypt in a 
war with King Ptolemy, which detained him there for nine 
months (Appian, Civ. 11. 90). Not till the end of June Be. 
47 could he get away from Egypt, and then he went as 
speedily as possible (Dio Cassius, xlii. 47: tdyet morro 
xpnodpevos) through Syria to Asia Minor in order to make 
war upon Pharnaces, king of Pontus (Auct. de Bell. Alexandr, 
ce. 33, 65 ff.; Plutarch, Caesar, 49, 50; Suetonius, Caesar, 
35; Appian, Civ. ii. 91). Hitherto Syria, as it would 
seem, had been left very much to itself. Now for the first 
time, during his short visit to the province (according to 
Cicero, ad Atticwm, xi. 20, Caesar was at Antioch in the 
middle of July B.c. 47), Caesar organized the administration . 
of Syria by setting up a relative of his own, Sextus Caesar, 
as governor (Bell. Alexandr. c. 66; Dio Cassius, xlvii. 26 ; 
compare Josephus, Antig. xiv. 9. 2).—Many cities of Syria 
then obtained from Caesar important privileges, and, in 

6 Caesar journeyed by sea from Egypt to Syria, and from Syria to 
Cilicia ; compare Josephus, Antig. xiv. 8. 3, 9.1. Auct. de Bell. Alexandr. 
66: eadem classe, qua venerat, proficiscttur in Ciliciam. In an earlier 
passage, Bell. Alewandr. 33: sic rebus omnibus confectis et collocatis ipse 


itinere terrestrt profectus est in Syriam, the words ttinere terrestr’ ought 
to be struck out. 
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consequence, began reckoning from a new era, the aera 
Caesariana ; 80, eg. Antioch, Gabala, Laodicea, Ptolemais 
(see Noris, Annus et epochae Syromacedonum, ed. Lips. pp. 
162 sqq., 270 sqq., 293 sqq., 424 sqq.; Eckhel, Doctr. Num. 
Vet. ili. 2779 sqq., 313 sqq., 315 sqq. 423 sqq,). Compare 
Bell. Alexandr. 65: commoratus fere in omnibus civitatibus, 
quae mayjore sunt dignitate, praemia bene merits et viritim et 
publice tribuit. Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, i. 397. 


Caecilius Bassus, B.C. 46. 


While Caesar in the spring of B.c. 46 had still to fight in 
Africa with the party of Pompey, a Pompeian, Caecilius 
Bassus, sought to secure to himself the governorship of 
Syria. He was indeed beaten by Sextus, but he succeeded in 
getting the governor put out of the way by assassination, 
won over the soldiers to his side, and made himself master of 
Syria (Dio Cassius, xlvii. 26-27; Livy, Epitome, 114; 
Josephus, Antig. xiv. 11.1. Diverging in points of detail, 
Appian, Civ. iii. 77, iv. 58, with whom Drumann, Geschichte 
Roms, ii. 125-127, and Pauly’s Real-Encyclop. ii. 36 f,, 
ngree). 


C. Antistius Vetus, B.c. 45. 


In opposition to Caecilius Bassus the party of Caesar was 
headed by Antistius Vetus. In autumn of the year B.c. 45 
he besieged Bassus in Apamea, but could gain no decided 
advantage over him, because the Parthians brought assistance 
to Bassus (Dio Cassius, xlvii. 27. Compare Josephus, Antig. 
xiv. 11. 1. The date is given by Cicero, ad <Atticwm, xiv. 
9. 3, and Dio Cassius, xlvii. 27, as dia rov yesudva). 


L. Statius Murcus, 8.0. 44. 


In order to put. down Caecilius Bassus, Caesar sent 
probably in the beginning of Bo. 44 T.. Statius Marcus to 
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Syria with three legions.’ He was supported by the governor 
of Bithynia, Q. Marcius Crispus, who also had three legions 
under his command. By both Bassus was again besieged in 
Apamea (Appian, Cw. iii. 77, iv. 58; Dio Cassius, xlvii. 27; 
Josephus, Antig. xiv. 11.1. Compare Strabo, xvi. p. 752). 


3. Syria wnder the Administration of Cassius, B.c. 44-42. 


C. Cassius Longinus, B.C. 44-42. 


Affairs took a new turn in consequence of the murder of 
Caesar on 15th March B.c. 44, Among the conspirators who 
accomplished that deed was, besides Brutus, the celebrated 
C. Cassius Longinus, the same man who, in the years B.C. 
53-51, had successfully defended Syria against the attack of 
the Parthians. He had been already nominated by Caesar 
as governor of Syria for the year B.c. 43 (Appian, Civ. iii. 2, 
iv. 57). But after Caesar's death Marc Antony contrived it 
so that Syria was given to Dolabella, and another province, 
possibly Cyrene, to Cassius (Appian, Cw. iii. 7-8, iv. 57). 
Cassius, however, did not agree to these arrangements, but 
went to Syria as the province assigned to him by Caesar. 
He arrived there in the end of the year Bc. 44, before 
Dolabella had made his appearance (Appian, Cv. ili. 24, 
iv. 58; Dio Cassius, xlvii. 21, 26)."—At the time of his 
arrival Caecilius Bassus was still under siege by Statius 
Murcus and Marcius Crispus in Apamea. He succeeded 

7 From Cicero, ad Familiares, xii. 19, we learn that Caesar once nomi- 
nated Q. Cornificius as governor of Syria. Cicero writes to Cornificius as 
follows: Bellwm, quod est in Syria, Syriamque provinciam tibi tributam 
esse a Caesare ex tuis litteris cognovt. As the letter is not dated, it cannot 
be used as determining anything further as to the time. In any case, that 
seems to have been a plan that was never carried out. 

7@ On the negotiations in regard to the provinces during the year B.c. 
44, see further details in Drumann, Geschichte Roms, i. 139-144, ii. 128 f. 


Pauly’s Real-Encyclop. ii. 196 f. Lange, Rémische Alterthtimer, iii., 2 Aufl. 
p- 498 ff. Krause, Appian als Quelle fiir die Zeit von der Verschworung 
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in winning over to himself. the two besieging generals, where- 
upon also the legion of Bassus went over to him. Cassius 
himself relates to Cicero that this occurred in March and 
May B.c. 43 (Cicero, ad Familiares, xii. 11 and 12. Compare 
ad Brutum, ii. 5; Philippic. xi. 12, 30; Appian, Cio. iii. 78, 
iv. 59; Dio Cassius, xlvii. 28 ; Josephus, Antzg. xiv. 11. 2; 
Drumann, Geschichte Roms, ii. 128).—Thus Cassius had con- 
siderable fighting power at his command® before Dolabella, 
who had meanwhile established himself in the interests of 
Mare Antony in Asia Minor, made his appearance in Syria in 
B.c. 43, and pressed forward as far as Laodicea, on the sea- 
coast south of Antioch (Appian, Civ. iii, 78, iv. 60; Dio 
Cassius, xlvii. 29-30). Cassius laid siege to him there 
(Cicero, ad Familiares, xii, 13-15), and compelled him to 
yield, whereupon Dolabella had his head struck off by a 
soldier of his bodyguard (Appian, Civ. iv. 60-62; Dio 
Cassius, xlvii. 30; Drumann, Geschichte Roms, ii. 129 ff. 
514 ffi; Wegehaupt, P. Cornelius Dolabella, 1880).—After 
the defeat of Dolabella, Cassius intended to turn to Egypt, 
but instead of this was called by Brutus to Asia Minor 
in Bc. 42.9 He therefore left his nephew with a legion 


gegen Caesar bis zum Tode des Decimus Brutus, Thl. i. 1879, p. 12 ff. 
Schiller, Geschichte der rom. Katserzett, i. 22 ff. Otto Eduard Schmidt, 
Jahrbiicher fiir class, Philologie, 13, Supplementband, 1884, pp. 700-712. 

8 Of the three above-named generals, Cassius had at their own wish 
dismissed Crispus and Bassus, but he retained in his service, with the 
retention of his former rank, Statius Murcus (Dio Cassius, xvii. 28). 

® Van der Chijs, de Herode M. p. 18, has rightly shown, in opposition 
to Fischer, Rémische Zeittafeln, p. 328, that Brutus’ call to Cassius was 
given, not in B.c. 43, but in B.c. 42, not till some time after Cicero’s death, 
which took place on 7th December B.c. 43 (Plutarch, Brutus, 28), when 
already Octavian and Mare Antony had formed the plan of passing over 
to Greece (Appian, iv. 63). On the other hand, he is in error in making 
Cassius winter in Egypt in B.c. 43-42, since the opposite is proved from 
Appian, iv. 63. Hitzig, ii. 517, gives the right view. Compare also 
Mendelssohn in Ritschl’s Acta Societatis philol. Lips. iv. 1875, p. 251 sq. 

10 His name is unknown. In the battle at Philippi a nephew of 
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in Syria (Appian, Cw. iv. 63), met with Brutus at Smyrna, 
then undertook an expedition against Rhodes, again joined 
Brutus at Sardes, and then accompanied him to Macedonia, 
where, late in autumn of the year B.c. 42, at Philippi, the 
troops of the conspirators were defeated by Marc Antony 
and Octavian. Cassius, as well as his confederate Brutus, 
ended his life by his own hand (Appian, Civ. iv. 63-138; 
Dio Cassius, xlvii. 31-49; Plutarch, Brutus, 28-53). 


4. Syria under the Rule of Mare Antony, B.c. 41-30. 


Decidius Saxa, B.c. 41—40. 


After the battle of Philippi, Octavian went to Italy, while 
Marc Antony proceeded first of all to Greece and afterwards 
to Asia (Plutarch, Antonius, 23-24). On his march through 
Asia, Antony met for the first time, in B.c. 41, at Tarsus, 
Cleopatra, who managed so to fascinate him by her charms, 
that he followed her to Egypt, where he spent the winter 
of B.c. 41-40 in imactivity and self-indulgence (Plutarch, © 
Antonius, 25-28).— During Bc. 41, before he went to 
Egypt, he arranged the affairs of Syria,” exacted on every 
hand an exorbitant tribute (Appian, Civ. v. 7), and left 
Decidius Saxa as governor (Dio Cassius, xlviii 24; Livy, 
Epitome, 12'7). 

In the spring of B.c. 40, Antony left Egypt, and in the 
summer of the same year arrived in Italy, with the intention 
of engaging in conflict with Octavian; but after some 
unimportant skirmishing, he concluded with him at Brun- 
disium a treaty, according to which the provinces were to 
be partitioned between Octavian and Antony, in such a way 


Cassius fell, named L. Cassius (Appian, iv. 135). Perhaps this is the 
same as he who is referred to in the text, as Noris, Cenot. Pus. p. 280, 


conjectures. 
11 Where he already had served under Gabinius. See above, p. 331. 
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that the former should have the West and the latter the East 
(Appian, Civ. v. 52-65; Dio Cassius, xlviii, 27-28. The 
dividing line was at Scodra, now called Scutari, in Illyria, 
Appian, v. 65). Antony remained for somewhere about a 
year in Italy, during which time he appointed several vassal 
kings, among whom was Herod,” and then went in autumn 
of Bc. 39 to Athens (Appian, Cw. v. 75-76; Dio Cassius, 
xlviii. 39), where, with several intervals of absence, he 
remained till the spring of B.c. 36 (Drumann, Geschichte Roms, 
i, 441 £, 447 f.). 

At the time when Antony secured to himself from Octavian 
the rule over the East, a large portion of the eastern territory, 
the whole province of Syria, had been taken possession of by 
the Parthians. These had, in Bc. 42, just about the time 
when Cassius left Syria (Appian, Civ. iv. 63), been invited 
by Cassius to join a league against Octavian and Antony. 
But nothing came of that plan then, for the whole programme 
_ fell through at Philippi, and the negotiations that had been 
for a long while under consideration were brought to an 
end. But Labienus, the chief of the embassy, remained at 
the Parthian court, and succeeded by his persistent represen- 
tations in persuading King Orodes at length to make an 
inroad upon the Roman territory. As early perhaps as the 
autumn of B.C, 41, at latest in the spring of B.c. 40, a great 
Parthian army, under the command of Labienus and Pacorus, 
the son of King Orodes, invaded Syria, and attacked Decidius 
Saxa, who fell in the battle. He then conquered all Syria, 
Phoenicia (with the exception only of Tyre), and Palestine, 


12 Appian, Civ. v. 75: Yorn 34 3m nel Becoiréers, ove Soxsuctocsen, ert Déposs 
dpa reraypévoss, Uidvrov tv Acpsiov tov Dapvexoug rod Mibpidecrov, ’ldov- 
palay dé xal Sapapiwv Hpaodyy, Auvyrev d¢ Isodav, xoel Tlorguave 
Hepovs Ksrsnlas, noel érépous és érepa 26y. Also some appointments of later 
times (B.c. 35) in Dio Cassius, xlix. 32. Compare Plutarch, Antonius, 
36: xorrois teeplCero rerpocpyios xal Baoirsins tbvav weycrwv, ids@ross oder, 
WoOAAVs O a&Qupeiro Beoenslees. 
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and finally pressed on to Asia Minor, and even went as far as 
the Ionian coast (Dio Cassius, xlviii. 24-26 ; Appian, Syr. 51; 
Civ. v. 65; Plutarch, Antonius, 30; Livy, Epitome, 12'7).— 
On the chronology, see especially, Biircklein, Quellen und 
Chronologie der rémisch-parthenischen Feldziige in den Jahren 
713-718 d. St. (Leipziger Dissertat. 1879) pp. 49-51. 
Generally, Gutschmid, Geschichte Irans und seiner Nachbar- 
linder (Tiib. 1888), p. 93 ff, and the literature there referred 
to by Gutschmid. 


P. Ventidius, B.c. 39-38. 


Toward the end of the year B.c. 40, according to Biirck- 
lein, or, according to the usual reckoning, in B.c. 39, Antony 
sent P. Ventidius with an army to Asia. This general, in 
B.c. 39, drove Labienus back to Taurus, and defeated him 
there in a decisive battle. Labienus was himself taken 
prisoner and put to death. Ventidius then overran Cilicia, 
gained a victory over Pharnapates, a general under Pacorus, 
at Amanus, the mountain boundary between Cilicia and 
Syria, and took possession now without difficulty of Syria 
and Palestine (Dio Cassius, xlviii. 39-41; Livy, Epitome, 
127; Plutarch, Antonius, 33).*—In Bc. 38 the Parthians 
made a new invasion, but suffered a complete defeat in the 
district of Cyrrestic at the hands of Ventidius. Pacorus was 
slain in the battle, on the same day on which Crassus had 
fallen fifteen years before. This gives as the date of the 
battle V. Idus Junias, or 9th June (Dio Cassius, xlix. 19-20; 
Livy, Epitome, 128; Plutarch, Antonius, 34. Compare also 
Dio Cassius, xlix. 21: év TH adtH juépa Exatépov tod érous 
apdotepa auvnvéxOn).—Ventidius now went forth against 
Artiochus of Comagene. While he laid siege to his enemy 
in Samosata, Antony himself arrived, dismissed Ventidius, 


18 That all this happened during the year B.0, 39, is distinctly stated in 
Dio Cassius, xlviii. 43, aut. 
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and continued the siege. But he met with little success, 
was satisfied with an apparent submission on the part of 
Antiochus, and went back to Athens, leaving C. Sosius 
governor in Syria (Dio Cassius, xlix. 20—22; Plutarch, 
Antonius, 34).—On the chronology, see Biircklein, Quellen 
und Chronologie des rom. parth. Feldziige, pp. 51-61. 


C. Sosius, B.c. 38-37. 


Sosius completed the subjugation of Syria by conquering 
the Jewish king Antigonus, the confederate of the Parthians, 
and taking Jerusalem. He then set up Herod as king, who © 
had been nominated before by Antony. Dio Cassius, xlix. 
22, assigns this to B.c. 38, under the consulship of Ap. 
Claudius Pulcher, and C. Norbanus Flaccus. But compare 
what is said under § 14. 

In the year B.c. 36 Antony himself again appeared in the 
East. Wishing to deal a decisive blow at the Parthians, he 
advanced against them with a great force, but accomplished 
nothing, and was obliged, after the beginning of the winter, 
to retire again with heavy losses (compare Gutschmid, 
Geschichte Irans, pp. 97-101).—But before he went forth 
against the Parthians, in the spring of B.c. 36, he had again 
met with Cleopatra in Syria. And after his return from 
that unfortunate expedition, he gave himself up in Leuke 
Kome, between Sidon and Berytus, to the usual luxurious 
indulgences in her company (Dio Cassius, xlix. 23-31; 
Plutarch, Antonius, 36—51).—He then followed her, before 
the end of the year Bc. 36 (Fischer, Rom. Zvittafeln, p. 
358 f.), to Egypt, and remained there till 3.c. 33, abandoning 
himself to unbounded revels and pleasures, which were 
interrupted only by two short campaigns against Armenia in 
Bc, 34 and Bc. 33 (Dio Cassius, xlix, 33, 39-41, 44; 
Plutarch, Antonius, 52—53 ; Drumann, Geschichte Roms, i, 
461-467; Pauly’s Real-Eneyclop. i, 1, 2 Aufl. p. 1178). 
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During this period and that immediately following, down 
to the battle of Actium, only two governors of Syria are 
known to us. 


L. Munacius Plancus, 8.0. 35. 

In B.c. 35, while L. Cornificius and Sextus Pompeius were 
consuls (Dio Cassius, xlix. 18), Sextus Pompeius, who after 
his defeat by Octavian had fled to Asia Minor, was there 
put to death. Appian, Cw. v. 144, says that it is un- 
certain whether the order for his execution was given by 
Antony himself or by Plancus the governor of Syria (eiot 
§ of IddyKov, otk Avtdvov rAéyovow émioteivat, dpyovta 
Zvuplas), We see from this incidental statement that at 
this time L. Munacius Plancus was governor of Syria. He 
was one of the most trusty friends of Antony, but went over 
to the side of Octavian before the outbreak of the war 
between that prince and Antony in Bc. 32 (Dio Cassius, 
1. 3).—Compare also generally, Drumann, Geschichte Roms, 
iv. 207-213; Pauly’s Real-Encyclop. v. 204—208 ; Borghesi, 
Ocwvres, ii. 83 fF. 


L. Calpurnius Bibulus, B.c, 32—31 (2). 

Appian, Civ. iv. 38, makes a passing reference to L. 
Bibulus among the conspirators who subsequently effected a 
reconciliation with Octavian and Antony. “But Bibulus 
reconciled himself [with Antony and Octavian] at the same 
time as Messala, and served under Antony as the com- 
mander of a ship, and was often employed in negotiations 
for peace between Antony and Octavian, and was appointed 
by Antony governor of Syria, and died while he held the 
office of governor.”’* Since Bibulus is here said to have 


14 BiBovaos d€ toreioaro dua rH Meooctrw, xoel evoveepynoey Avravie, 
Warrayas re worrdnus "Avravie noel Kaloups tg &AAMAoVS EwcpOmevos, noel 
orparnyos dmwedelydn Yuplas vx “Avraviov, val orparnyav srs 
euTHS &wedaven. 
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died during his governorship, but was, according to the 
evidence of the coins, alive at least in B.c. 33 (Drumann, 
Geschichte Roms, ii. 106), Noris, Cenot. Pison. p. 286 ; Schop- 
flin, p. 477, and others correctly place his term as governor 
in the period of the wars between Antony and Octavian. 
Compare also Drumann, Geschichte Roms, ii. 105 f.; Borghesi, 
Ocuvres, ii. 92 ff.; Lewin, Fasti sacri, n. 581. The coins in 
Babelon, Monnaies de la république romaine, t. i. 1885, p. 
304 sq. 

Antony was meanwhile becoming more and more enslaved © 
by the caresses of Cleopatra. He had allowed himself to be 
persuaded to promise Roman provinces to her and to her 
children. Thus Cleopatra obtained, among others, Coele- 
Syria, Phoenicia as far as Eleutherus, with the exception of 
Tyre and Sidon, portions of Judea and Arabia, which were 
taken away from their kings Herod and Malchus, and, finally, 
a part of Iturea, the king of which, Lysanias, had been slain 
(Josephus, Antig. xv. 3. 8, 4. 1-2; Wars of the Jews, i. 18 
5; Dio Cassius, xlix. 32; Plutarch, Antonius, 36. On the 
time at which these donations were made, see below at § 15). 
Cleopatra’s son, Ptolemy, whom she had borne to Antony, 
at a somewhat later period obtained Syria as far as the 
Euphrates and Phoenicia, while Coele-Syria continued the 
portion of his mother (so Plutarch, Antonius, 54; compare 
Dio Cassius, xlix. 41). See generally, Mommsen, Res gestae 
diwi Augusti, 2 Aufl. p. 118.—These donations were not 
indeed confirmed by the senate (Dio Cassius, xlix. 41). And 
the glory of Antony soon came to an end. After the last 
Armenian campaign of B.c. 33 he went to Greece. While 
he was there in B.c. 32 the war between him and Octavian 
broke out, and in the following year, by the battle of Actium 
of 2nd September B.c. 31, the power of Antony was finally 
and completely overthrown. 
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II. Tae PERIOD OF THE Empire, B.C. 30-a.D, 70. 
1. Octavianus Augustus, B.c. 30-19th August a.D. 14. 


Q. Didius, 8.0. 30. 


After the battle of Actium, Antony fled to Egypt. 
Octavian pursued him, but was obliged, on account of the 
unfavourable season, to pass the winter in Samos (Suetonius, 
Augustus, 17). It was not until the year B.c. 30 that he 
made a land journey through Asia and Syria (Asiae Syriaeque 
circeuitu Aegyptum petit, Suetonius, Augustus, 17) to Egypt, 
where, on 1st August B.c. 30, before the gates of Alexandria, 
he engaged in a battle in which Antony was beaten, while at 
the same time his fleet went over to Octavian. In conse- 
quence of this, Antony and Cleopatra took away their own 
lives, and Octavian became supreme and absolute sovereign 
over the whole of the Roman empire (Dio Cassius, li. 1-14; 
Plutarch, Antonius, 69-86. Compare Clinton, ad ann. 30; 
Fischer, Zeittafeln, p. 370 f.). 

During the period that elapsed between the battle of 
Actium and the death of Antony, from September Bc, 31 
to August B.c. 30, a certain Q. Didius is said to have been 
governor of Syria. He incited the Arab tribes to burn the 
ships which had been built for Antony in the Arabian Gulf, 
and prevented the gladiators, who sought to proceed from 
Cyzicus to the aid of Antony, from passing over into Egypt, 
in which King Herod also lent him assistance (Dio Cassius, 
li. 7; Josephus, Antig. xv. 6. '7).—It seems that this Didius 
had been appointed by Antony; but after the battle of 
Actium, when he saw that the cause of Antony was lost, he 
joined the party of Octavian. 

Toward the end of B.c. 30 Octavian returned back again 
from Egypt to Syria, and now for the first time had affairs 
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there thoroughly well arranged (Dio Cassius, li. 18). The 
winter of B.c. 30—29 was spent by Octavian in Asia. 


M. Messala Corvinus, B.c. 29. 


Those gladiators whom Didius had prevented from taking 
part in the campaign in Egypt, were driven about into various 
places, and ultimately slain by Messala, ic. M. Messala 
Corvinus, consul of the year B.c. 31 (Dio Cassius, li. 7). 
Messala must therefore have been governor of Syria after © 
Didius. 


M. Tullius Cicero, B.c. 28 (2). 


From Appian, Civ. iv. 51, we know that M. Tullius Cicero, 
the son of the great orator, after he had held the office of 
consul for the year B.c. 30, was appointed governor of Syria. 
But nothing can with certainty be said about the time of his 
administration. Schépflin, p. 478, and Zumpt, ii. 74 sq., 
make him follow immediately after Messala. Mommsen 
was formerly disposed to set him down in the period follow- 
ing the year 741 AU. or B.C. 13 (Res gestae divi Augusti, 
1 Aufl. p. 114 f.), but now leaves the date of his governor- 
ship undetermined (Res gestae, 2 Aufl. p. 165). ‘The words 
of Appian are at least favourable to the view of Schépflin 
and Zumpt.” The inscription on which Cicero is men- 
tioned as governor of Syria (Orelli, Znser. Lat. n. 572) has 
now been proved to be not genuine (Corp. Inser. Lat. t. x. 
falsae n. 704 *; Mommsen, Res gestae divi Augusti, p. 165, 


16’ Earl 0 éxeivors abrov 6 Kaioup, é¢ cdronoylay rijg Kixépavos exddoews, 
iepeee re evO0, kmeQnve nal Yarerov ob TOAD Dorepov xcel Suplec orpatnyov.— 
Augustus had now the opportunity of making up to the son for the 
wrong done to his father, and he- sought to do so as soon and as com- 
pletely as possible. He would therefore give him a province as soon 
as he could after his consulship, and not allow seventeen years or more 
£0 pass. 
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note).—Compare generally, Drumann, Geschichte Roms, vi. 
711-719; Pauly’s Real-Encyclop. vi. 2. 2232 ff.). 

In B.c. 27 the well-known partition of the Roman pro- 
vinces between Augustus and the senate was carried out. 
Augustus had hitherto administered all the provinces through 
his legates. But now he gave a part of them back to the 
senate, reserving to himself only the more important, that 
is, those which were most difficult to manage. Among the 
latter was Syria, which was in itself one of the most im- 
portant of the provinces, and which, on account of the 
attacks which were constantly threatened on its eastern 
frontier, could not be left without a strong military guard.’® 


16 Compare on this partition of the provinces, especially Dio Cassius, 
lili. 12; also Strabo, xvii. p. 840; Suetonius, Augustus, 47.—The more 
important modifications which Augustus, partly now and partly at a later 
period (according to Fischer, Rim. Zeittafeln, p. 380, with reference ta 
the Western Provinces in B.c. 27-24, with reference to the Eastern 
Provinces in B.C. 22-19), introduced into the administration of the 
provinces are essentially as follows (compare especially, Dio Cassius, 
liii, 13-15; Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, Bd. i., 2 Aufl. 1881, 
pp. 5438-557; and Mommsen, Rémisches Staatsrecht, 1 Aufl. ii. 1. 217-246; 
comp. also i. 303-308) :— 

(a) In regard to the senatorial provinces. They were divided into 
two classes: into those that were administered by such as had been 
consuls, and into those that were administered by such as had been 
praetors. Only Africa and Asia were consular provinces, all the rest 
were praetorian.— All governors, even if but for a year, were chosen by 
lot. The lex Pompeia of B.c. 52, however, required that at least five 
years should elapse between their holding of the office in the capital 
and their departure to their province. The interval was frequently 
longer.—The two consuls to whose turn the appointments came then cast 
lots for the two consular provinces, Africa and Asia (those to whom the 
appointments fell were not always the oldest consuls; see Zippel, Die 
Losung der konsularischen Prokonsuln in der frtiheren Kaiserzeit, Konigs- 
berg, Progr. 1883).—In like manner the praetors chosen for provincial 
appointments cast lots for praetorian provinces (particulars in regard to 
them, however, are not certainly known).—The governors of the sena- 
torial provinces had all the title of proconsuls, whether they had before 
been consuls or only praetors; but the proconsuls of Africa and Asia 
had twelve lictors, the others only six.—None of the governors of sena- 
torial provinces had an army at their command, but only a small 
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Varro, down to B.C. 23. 


Immediately before Agrippa had been sent to the East 
(in B.c. 23), a certain Varro is spoken of as governor of Syria 
(Josephus, Antig. xv. 10. 1; Wars of the Jews, i. 20. 4). 
Whether this was one of the otherwise well-known bearers of 
that name can no longer be determined. It is equally uncer- 
tain when he first went to Syria—Zumpt, Commentt. epigr. 
ii. 75-78, identifies our Varro with the Terentius Varro 
referred to by Dio Cassius, liiii 25, and Strabo, iv. 6. 7, 
p. 205, who in Bc. 25, as legate of Augustus, subdued the 
Salassi, a nation of Gallia Transpadana, and, at least accord- 
ing to Zumpt’s conjecture, died in B.c. 24. Zumpt therefore 
assigns his administration of Syria to the years B.c, 28-26.” 


garrison sufficient for the purpose of maintaining order, An exception 
was made only in the case of Africa, where a legion was stationed, 
which, however, was subsequently put under the charge of the legate of 
Numidia. 

(b) In regard to the imperial provinces. They, too, were divided into 
those administered by such as had been consuls and those admini- 
stered by such as had been praetors, and, besides, there were some which 
were administered by simple knights.—All] the governors were nominated 
independently by the emperor, on whose pleasure it depended solely how 
long their term of office should be.-—The governors of consular provinces 
(to which also Syria belonged), as well as those of praetorian provinces, 
were called legaty Auguste pro praetore (Dio Cassius, lili. 13: rads 38 érépous 
bx te bevTov wipsiobas nel mpscBevtTas avTOD advTioTparHyous TE bvO- 
palebas, xv ix tov Urarevxdrav dot, duéraée. Among the inscriptions 
is found: LEG: AVG: PR: PR~ On later modifications of this rule, see 
Waddington, Inscriptions de la Syrie, Explanations to Nos. 2212 and 
2602), and all of them had five lictors (not six, as formerly was supposed, 
on the ground of a false reading of Dio Cassius; see against that, Momm- 
sen, Staatsrecht, i. 308 ; Marquardt, Saatsverwaltung, i. 550).—As distin- 
guished from governors of the senatorial provinces, and to indicate 
their military authority, they had the paludamentwm, and wore a 
sword. 

17 Tn the blank that has hitherto existed between Varro and Agrippa, 
Zumpt places C. Sentius Saturninus. But inasmuch as Zumpt makes the 
Tiburtine inscription (see below, under Quirinius) refer to Saturninus, he 
assumes for that officer two separate terms in the governorship of Syria, 
of which the first embraced the years B.c. 26-23, 
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But Josephus affirms decidedly that our Varro was still in 
Syria when Augustus gifted to Herod the district of Trach- 
onitis,"* which Zumpt correctly places at the end of Bo, 24 
or beginning of B.c. 23. Varro must then have been still in 
Syria, and so cannot be identical with that Terentius Varro. 
—On the other hand, Mommsen’s view (Res gestae, p. 165 8q.), 
that Varro may have been a legate of Agrippa, is also 
improbable ; for Josephus places Varro in the period preceding 
that of Agrippa’s stay in the East. 


M. Agrippa, B.0. 23-13. 


In Bc. 23 Augustus sent M. Agrippa, his trusted friend 
and counsellor, who soon after, in B.c. 21, became his son-in- 
law, to Syria (Dio Cassius, liii. 32). Josephus describes him 
as “the representative of Caesar in the countries beyond the 
Ionian Sea” (Antig. xv. 10. 2: tév mépay "Ioviov S:ddoxo5 
Kaicap:). He had therefore evidently very extensive powers 
—more than an ordinary Jlegatus Caesaris. According to 
Josephus, Antig. xvi. 3. 3, he held this position (the Scoéenots 
tov émt ths ’Acias) for ten years, that is, down to B.c. 13.— 
Agrippa did not, indeed, go to Syria in B.c. 23, but waited 
from B.C. 23 to Bc. 21 in Mitylene, on the island of Lesbos, 
and then returned to Rome (Dio Cassius, lili. 32, liv. 6; 
Suetonius, Augustus, 66; comp. Josephus, Antig. xv. 10. 2; 
Fischer, Rom. Zeittafeln, pp. 388, 392). Then he was engaged 
for five years in the West, and did not again go to the East 
till Bc. 17 or 16, where he remained till Bc. 13 (Dio 
Cassius, liv. 19, 24, 28; Josephus, Antig. xvi. 2. 1-3. 3, jin. ; 
Fischer, Rim. Zeittafeln, pp. 402-408). He was therefore by 
no means during the ten years always even in the East, let 


18 Augustus commanded Varro to root out the robber bands of Trach- 
onitis, and at the same time gave the government of the district to Herod. 
Compare Josephus, Antig. xv. 10. 1: Keaiowp 32 dvevexbévtav rovray civré: 
ypaQev scerciv re Anorhpic, THy € xopav Hpwdy xpoctverpsy. 
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alone in Syria. But since, to use the phrase of Mommsen, 
Agrippa’s position was more that of a collega minor than that 
of an adjutor (Res gestae, p. 164), he could discharge his 
official duties in absentia by means of legates, and so indeed 
he actually did send his legates in B.c. 23 from Lesbos (rovs 
itroatpatyyous, Dio Cassius, liii, 32) to Syria. He is there- 
fore during this period, at least during B.c. 23-21 and Bo. 
17-13, to be regarded as governor of Syria.® 

During the period B.c. 21-19 occurred the two years’ visit 
of Augustus to the East (Dio Cassius, liv. 7-10; Fischer, 
Rim. Zeittafeln, pp. 392-396. Comp. Josephus, Antig. xv. 
10. 3; Wars of the Jews, i. 20. 4). 


M. Titius, about Bc. 10. 

About the time when Herod made his third journey to 
Rome (probably in B.c. 10; see below at § 15, the Chronology 
of Herod), M. Titius was appointed governor of Syria 
(Josephus, Antig. xvi. 8. 6). He was consul in Bc. 31.— 
Nothing more definite can be said about the date of his 
administration. Compare regarding him, Strabo, xvi. 1. 28, 
p. 748; Mommsen, Res gestae div. Aug. p. 166; Pauly’s 
Real-Encyclop. vi. 2. 2011 f. 


C. Sentius Saturninus, B.c, 9—6. 


Titius was succeeded by Sentius Saturninus (Josephus, 
Antig. xvi. 9. 1), who had held the office of consul in B.c. 19. 
Josephus names alongside of him also Volumnius as Kaicapos 
jyeuov. But Volumnius must certainly have been subor- 


19 Mommsen (Res gestae, pp. 163-165) regards the statement of Josephus, 
referred to in the text, as inaccurate to this extent, that Agrippa was 
clothed with a sort of regency for the whole kingdom, for the West no less 
than for the East. Yet even Mommsen admits that Agrippa exercised 
this office of regency at the bidding of the emperor and in the place of 
imperial legates, sometimes in the East, sometimes in the West. So 
far the statement of Josephus is not wholly unjustifiable (aliquatenus 
excusatur). ; 
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dinate to Saturninus, since the supreme command in a province 
was always in one hand. Sentius Saturninus is also referred 
to in Josephus, Antig. xvi. 10. 8, 11. 3; xvii. 1. 1, 2. 1, 3. 2. 


P. Quinctilius Varus, B.c. 6—4. 


The immediate successor of Saturninus was Quinctilius 
Varus (Josephus, Antig. xvii. 5. 2), consul in B.c. 13, who at 
a subsequent period undertook the disastrous campaign 
against Germany. From evidence afforded by the coins (as 
shown in Eckhel, Doctr. Num. Vet. iii. 2775 ; Mionnet, v. 156), it 
is proved that Varus was governor of Syria in the years 25, 26, 
27 of the aera Actiaca. The twenty-fifth year of the aera Actiaca, 
as that era begins with 2nd September B.c. 31, extends from 
autumn B.C. 7 to autumn Bc. 6. Varus must therefore have 
gone to Syria at least before autumn B.c. 6 ; but he remained 
there till after the death of Herod (Josephus, Antig. xvii. 9. 
3, 10. 1, 10. 9, 11. 1), ce. till the summer of B.c. 4, or longer. 
Vompare in regard to him also, Mommsen, Res gestae, p. 166. 


P. Sulpicius Quirinius, B.c. 3-2 (2). 

During the period Bc, 3-2 there is no direct evidence 
about any governor of Syria. But it may be concluded with 
a fair amount of probability from a passage in Tacitus, that 
about this time P. Sulpicius Quirinius, consul in B.c. 12, was 
appointed governor of Syria. Tacitus in the Annals, iii. 
48, expressly records the death of Quirinius in A.D. 21 (coss. 
Tiber. iv., Drus. ii.), and on that occasion gives the following 
account of him: Consulatum sub divo Augusto, mox expugnatis 
per Ciliciam Homonadensium castellis insignia triumphi adeptus, 
datusque rector Gato Caesari Armeniam optinenti.™ Strabo, 
xii, 6. 5, p. 569, tells the story of the war with the Homona- 
densians in the following words: ’Exeivous 8€é (tovs ‘Opova- 

20 The following words: Tiberium . . . coluerat, are, according to 


Mommsen, Res gestae, p. 174 sq., to be connected, not with what goer 
before, but with what follows. 
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Séas) Kuplvios éFerrépOnoe dupe Kal tetpaxioxArlovs avdpas 
edypnoe Kab cuvenicer eis Tas éyyds modes, THY O€ XY@pav 
dréhurev &onuov tov év aku.  Quirinius therefore had 
previously conquered the Homonadensians, on account of 
which the honour of a triumph had been accorded him, and this 
indeed took place after his consulship in B.c. 12, but before he 
had been appointed by C. Caesar, his counsellor, on his arrival 
in Armenia in A.D. 3 (Fischer, Rim. Zeittafeln, p. 430). Buta 
war could not at any time be carried on except by the governor 
of that province in which or from which the war was being 
conducted. Quirinius must therefore have been then governor 
of that province to which the Homonadensians belonged, or 
from which the war against them proceeded. Seeing that the 
Homonadensians occupied the Taurus Mountains, we might 
have to do with the provinces of Asia, Pamphylia, Galatia, 
Cilicia, Syria. But of these the first three must be at once 
set aside, because they had no legions, so that their governors 
could not carry on a war." And further, Cilicia was probably 
at that time only a part of the province of Syria (and with 
this agrees the judgments of Zumpt, Commentt. epigr. ii. 95-98. 
Geburigahr Christi, pp. 57-61; and Mommsen, Res gestae, 
p. 172 sq.), at least it was, as also Pamphylia and Galatia 
were, no consular province, whereas Quirinius led the waz 
against the Homonadensians as one who had been consul. 
Now, one who had been a consul was never sent to a prae- 
torian province, which was administered by one who had 
been a praetor. The only conclusion then that remains is that 
Quirinius at the time of that war with the Homonadensiang 
was governor of Syria.” But since this governorship belongs 


21 Compare in reference to Asia, also Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 16. 4 
(ed. Bekker, v. 184. 1-2). 

23 In what relation the Homonadensians stood to the Romans before 
their conquest by Quirinius it is difficult to determine, and for our object 
it is of no importance. They probably stood even before that time under 
the suzerainty of the governor of Cilicia resp. Syria, if we may assume 
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to the period before the year a.p. 3, that is, to the period 
before he had been appointed counsellor to ©. Caesar in 
Armenia, it cannot be identical with the one of A.D. 6, referred 
to by Josephus. The only date, therefore, that we can assign 
to it is the interval between Varus and C. Caesar, that is, 
B.C. 3-2.% 

It is wholly on this combination, in regard to which Zumpt, 
Commentt. epigr. li. 90-98; Geburtsjahr Christi, pp. 43-62 ; 
and Mommsen, Fes gestae dw. Aug. p. 172 sq., are thoroughly 
agreed that the assumption of an earlier governorship than 
that of A.D. 6, referred to by Josephus, is based (for a full 
statement of Zumpt’s theory, see note in Wieseler, Chrono- 
logical Synopsis, pp. 129-135). For the inscription, which 
some have sought to make use of in this question, cannot 
prove anything material to the point at issue. It does, 
indeed, prove that the individual to whom it refers was twice 
governor of Syria.“ But whether it is to be applied to 
Quirinius is open to question, since the name is not given in 
the inscription. The main ground upon which Mommsen and 
others have referred it to Quirinius is just that they regard 
the fact of Quirinius having been twice governor to be proved 


that the former was part of the latter. But even if this were not the case, 
Quirinius carried on the war against it from Syria, and as the governor of 
Syria. 

28 During the period between Agrippa and Titius, if indeed there was 
an interval between the two, this war could not have taken place ; because. 
at least as a rule, the imperial provinces also were apportioned a consides- 
able time after the administration of the civic office, in this case the 
consulshiz ; 

24 Yet even this may be doubted. See Strauss, Die Halben und dre 
Ganzen, p. 75 f. Wieseler, Beitrdige zur richtigen Wiirdigung der Ev. 
p. 41f. Rud. Hilgenfeld, Zeitschrift fur wissenschaftl. Theologie, 1880, 
pp. 98-114.—The last-named especially seeks to show that the iterum is to 
be connected only with leg. pr. pr. divi Augusti, and can accordingly only 
mean that the person referred to, when he became a second time legatus 
Augusti, was intrusted with the administration of Syria. See in opposition 
to this, Mommsen, Kes gestae, p. 162. 
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from other sources, that is, from Tacitus and Josephus. The 
theory that Quirinius was twice governor of Syria is not 
therefore to be based upon the inscription, but, on the 
contrary, the application of the inscription to Quirinius is 
based upon the proof, elsewhere obtained, that he held the 
governorship a second time.” 


C. Caesar, B.C. 1—A.D. 4 (2). 


In the year B.c. 1, that is, a.v.c. 753, Augustus sent his 
grandson, C. Caesar, son of Agrippa and Julia, now eighteen 
years of age, to the East, in order to compel the Parthians 
and Armenians, who refused any longer to recognise the 
authority of Rome, again to yield submission. Caesar went 
first of all to Egypt, then, probably, still before the end of 


#5 The inscription was found in a.p. 1764 in the neighbourhood of 
Tibur, and in A.D. 1765 was published for the first time. Sanclemente 
(De vulgaris aerae emendatione, 1793, pp. 414-426) applied it to Quirinius. 
He was followed in this by Borghesi, Henzen, Nipperdey, Bergmany 
Mommsen, Gerlach. On the other hand, Zumpt (Commentt. epigr. ii 
109-125 ; Geburtsjahr Christi, pp. 72-89) refers it to C. Sentius Satur- 
ninus. Zumpt founds his refusal to apply it to Quirinius mainly on the 
fact that he had been proconsul for Africa (Commenitt. epigr. ii. 115 sq. ; 
Geburtsjahr Christi, pp. 80-83). Mommsen contests this, and endeavours, 
on the other hand, to show that Sentius Saturninus was proconsul for 
Africa (Res gestae div. Aug. pp. 168, 170 sq.). This latter statement would 
tell decidedly against Saturninus, the former against Quirinius, seeing 
that one and the same person could never be proconsul for Africa and 
for Asia (see above, p. 347), the latter of which offices the person referred 
to in the inscription held. We must therefore still leave the question 
here raised in suspenso, but give in full the half of the text of the inscrip- 
tion (see the whole of it in Corp. Inscr. Lat. t. xiv. n. 3613), with the 
words and letters supplied by Mommsen :— 


pied Se cum gente homonaden- 


interfecerat amyntam 
TEGEM QVA : REDACTA - IN - POTestatem imp. caesaris 


AVGVSTI : POPVLIQVE - ROMANI : SENATVs dis immortalibus 
SVPPLICATIONES - BINAS - OB - RES - PROSPere ab eo gestas et 
IPSi - ORNAMENTA ’ TRIVMPHalia = decrewit 
PRO - CONSVL - ASIAM - PROVINCIAM - OPtinwit legatus pr. pr. 
DIVI - AVGVSTI: :TERVM - SYRIAM - ET - PHoenicen optinuit. 
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the year B.c. 1, to Syria, without, however, entering Palestine 
(Suetonius, Aug. 93). There he remained probably during 
the year A.D. 1, and then went onward against the Parthians 
in A.D. 2, and against the Armenians in a.p. 3. After he 
had succeeded in putting matters right, Augustus called him 
back to Rome. But he died on his homeward journey, on 
21st February a.p. 4, at Limyra in Lycia (Zonaras, x. 36; 
Dio Cassius, lv. 10a, where he introduces a quotation from 
Xiphilinus; Velleius Paterculus, ii, 101-102; Tacitus, 
Annals, i. 3. The date of the death according to the 
Cenotaphium Pisanum. Compare, Clinton, ad ann. B.c. 1— 
A.D. 4. Fischer, Rom. Zeittafeln, pp. 426—431).— According 
to Zonaras, x. 36, C. Caesar had proconsular authority (ri 
eEovcliay ait@ thy avOvTatov eéwxev); according to Orosius, 
vii. 3, he was sent ad ordinandas Aegypti Syriaeque provincias ; 
according to Suetonius, Ziberius, 12, he was Orienti praepositus. 
He must therefore have held during this period the admini- 
stration of Syria. Compare Mommsen, Res gestae, p. 165. 
Zumpt, Geburtsjahr Christi, pp. 32-40, decidedly opposes 
this view, because he assumes that, in addition to C. Caesar, 
ordinary legatt Augusti were also then present in the imperial 
provinces, only that Caesar had the right of independent 
action, having authority wherever he went superior to the 
governors of the provinces concerned. Zumpt depends for 
support to this opinion mainly upon the fact that, if the case 
were otherwise, Augustus would have renounced all power in 
the East, which is not to be supposed. But this argument 
will not by any means stand the test; for then we should 
have to suppose that, besides Agrippa, ordinary legati Caesaris 
were also to be found in the provinces, which, however, 
even Zumpt does not assume. In favour of Mommsen’s 
theory (which had previously been for the most part set 
forth by Baronius in his Annals, and by Schdpflin) is to 
some extent the circumstance that no legati August of that 
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period are known to us, although, considering the scantiness 
of our information, this cannot be regarded as by any means 
conclusive; and also, and much more decidedly, the testimony 
of Orosius, vii. 3, that C. Caesar had been sent ad ordinandas 
Aegypti Syriaeque provincias. One cannot see why Augustus 
should have assigned to him the ordering of the affairs of 
Egypt and Syria, if there had been avendy. at that very time 
imperial legates in those provinces.” 

Apart from these points, the positive conjectures of Zumpt 
about the legates of Syria during that period are extremely — 
hazardous. He assumes that the counsellors (rectores) 
appointed for the youthful Caesar were always at the same 
time governors of Syria. Such rectores were, according to 
Zumpt, first of all P. Sulpicius Quirinius (Tacitus, Annals, iii. 
48); after him, M. Lollius (Suetonius, Ziberius, 12); and 
last of all, C. Marcius Censorinus (Velleius Paterculus, ii 
102). Compare Zumpt, Commentt. epigr. ii. 98-104, 107 sq.; 
Geburtsjahr Christi, pp. 40-43, 62-71.—But Quirinius was 
counsellor of Caesar certainly not before, but after Lollius, 
viz. in A.D. 3, when Caesar was already in Armenia (Tacitus, 
Annals, iii. 48: datusque rector Gaio Caesari Armeniam 
optinenti), Lollius having meanwhile died during the Parthian 
campaign in A.D, 2 (Velleius Paterculus, ii, 102). Compare 
Mommsen, Fes gestae, pp. 173-175. On the chronology, 
Fischer, Rom. Zeittafeln, pp. 428—430.—It is particularly 
questionable whether Censorinus ought to be reckoned among 
those rectores at all. He is at least never expressly named as 
such. ’—And, finally, the hypothesis is utterly without sup- 


26 Under Germanicus (see under date a.D. 17-19) such a state of matters 
did indeed find place. But this cannot be regarded as a parallel case, 
because the jealous, suspicious Tiberius sought to paralyze the power of 
Germanicus by his legates, whereas Augustus had no such reason for 
acting so. 

27 The whole passage in Velleius Paterculus, ii. 102, runs as follows; 
“Quo tempore M. Lolli, quem veluti moderatorem juventae fili sui 
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port, that these rectores were at the same time governors of 
Syria. 


£. Volusius Saturninus, aD. 4-5, 


r] 


Consul suffectus in. B.C. 12.—From a coin we know that he 
was governor of Syria in the year 35 of the Actian era, which 
corresponds to autumn 757-758 .U.c., or A.D. 4—5 (Eckhel, 
Doctr, Num. iii. 2775 sq.; Mionnet, v. 156). 


P. Sulpicius Quirinius, a.d. 6 ff. 


After the banishment of Archelaus, ethnarch of Judea, in 
4.D. 6, P. Sulpicius Quirinius went to Syria, and immediately 
on his arrival took the census in Judea (Josephus, Antig. 
xvii. 13. 5; xviii 1. 1, 2. 1). How long he continued 
governor of Syria cannot be determined.—Reference is made 
to his operations in Syria in an inscription which was long 
regarded as ungenuine, but has now been proved to be 
undoubtedly genuine by the discovery of the second half of 
it in the original (see especially, Mommsen, Hphemeris epi- 
graphica, vol. iv. 1881, pp. 537-542; also, Lecoultre, De 
censu Quiriniano, Lausannae 1883, pp. 48-51; a facsimile 
of the restored piece in De Rossi, Bullettino di archeologia 
eristiana, 1880, tav. ix., comp. p. 174).—On the inscription 
one Q. Aemilius Q. or Pal. Secundus says of himself among 
other things: jussu Quirini censum egi Apamenae civitatis 
millium homin(wm) cium CXVIT. Idem missu Quirini 
adversus Itwraeos in Iibano monte castellum eorum cepi. 


Augustus esse voluerat, perfida et plena subdoli ac versuti animi consilia, 
per Parthum indicata Caesari, fama volgavit. Cujus mors intra paucos 
dies fortuita an voluntaria fuerit ignoro. Sed quam hune decessisse 
laetati homines, tam paulo post obisse Censorinum in iisdem provinciis 
graviter tulit civitas, virum demerendis hominibus genitum.”—-The words 
“in iisdem provinciis” are certainly in favour of the suppositions that 
Censorinus had the same office as Lollius, 
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Q. Caccilius Creticus Silanus, A.D. 11-17. 


Consul in a.pD. 7.—That he went to Syria as governor at 
the latest in a.D. 11, is proved by a coin of the year 41 of 
the Actian era, that is, autumn 763-764 a.U.c., or A.D. 10-11 
(so Sanclemente, p. 348). Other coins for the years 42, 
43, 44, 45, 47 of the Actian era were given by Eckhel, 
Doctr. Num. iii. 276; Mionnet, v. 156-159. The latest of 
these coins, that of the year 47 of the Actian era, belongs to 
A.D. 16-17. In accordance with this, Tacitus, Annals, ii, 43,. 
records the recall of Silanus by Tiberius in a.D. 17.,—Com- 
pare also, Tacitus, Annals, u. 4; Josephus, Antig. xvili. 2. 4; 
Mommsen, Res gestae, p. 166. 


2. Tiberius, 19th Aug. A.D. 14—16th March av. 37. 


Cn. Calpurnius Piso, AD. 17-19. 


In the year A.D. 17, probably toward the end of the year, 
Tiberius sent his nephew and adopted son Germanicus to the 
East that he might look to the settlement of various matters. 
He obtained higher powers than the governors of the pro- 
vinces to which he went (decreto patrum permissae Germanico 
provinciae quae mari dividuntur, majusque imperium, quoque 
adisset, quam ts gut sorte aut missu principis obtinerent. 
Tacitus, Annals, ii, 43). At the same time Silanus was 
recalled, and in his place Cn. Calpurnius Piso, consul in the 
year B.C. 7, was appointed governor of Syria, a man of a 
violent and unbending character (ingenio violentus et obsequit 
ignarus, Tacitus, Annals, ii. 43). 

Germanicus went first of all to Greece, where in the 
beginning of the year aD. 18 he entered on his second 
consulship. He then passed over to Byzantium and then 
to Troy, and proceeded west along the Ionian coast to 
Rhodes, and from thence to Armenia. After he had put 
matters there to rights, he went to Syria, where Piso had 
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already arrived before him (Tacitus, Annals, ii. 53—57).™ 
Owing to the violent character of Piso, hostilities between 
them could not long be avoided. Yet these outbursts had at 
first no ulterior consequences (Tacitus, Annals, ii. 57-58). 
In the year aD. 19 Germanicus undertook a journey to 
Egypt, chiefly to inquire into the antiquities of that country 
(Tacitus, Annals, ii, 59-61). Soon after he returned to 
Syria he fell sick, and died on 9th Oct. aD. 19. Common 
report charged his death upon Piso (Tacitus, Annals, ii. 69— 
73; Clinton, Fasti Romani, i. p. 4). Even before the death 
of Germanicus occurred, Piso had quitted Syria, having been 
commanded by Germanicus to leave the province (Tacitus, 
Annals, ii. 70). 


Cn. Sentius Saturninus, A.D. 19-21. 


After the death of Germanicus his generals transferred the 
supreme command to Cn. Sentius Saturninus, consul in A.D. 4 
(Tacitus, Annals, ii. 74). But Piso, on his return voyage, 
obtained in the neighbourhood of the island of Cos the 
intelligence of the death of Germanicus, and now resolved to. 
take violent possession of Syria. He landed in Cilicia, 
gained possession of the stronghold of Celenderis (Kedévdepis, 
Strabo, pp. 670, 760; compare Josephus, Antig. xvii. 5. 1; 
Wars of the Jews, i. 31. 3), but was obliged there, on surrender- 
ing to Sentius, to agree to the condition that he should return 
to Rome (Tacitus, Annals, ii.'75—-81).—He reached Rome in 
the beginning of the year A.D. 20, was there accused by the 
friends of Germanicus, but avoided condemnation by com- 
mitting suicide (Tacitus, Annals, iii, 8-15.) 

How long Sentius Saturninus remained in Syria is not 
known. He is referred to as legatus Caesaris in an inscription 

28 Yet Piso cannot have reached Syria before the year A.D. 18, since he 


had met with Germanicus on his outward journey at Rhodes (Tacitus, 
Annals, ii. 55). 
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found at Nicopolis, on the borders of Syria and Cilicia, on 
the Gulf of Issus, which at the earliest belongs to the year 
AD. 21, Tiber. iv. cos. (Ephemeris epigraph. vol. v. 1884, p. 
5'73, n, 1336). According to this inscription, it would seem 
that he had been also formally appointed governor of Syria; 
for it is in this sense probably that the title legatus Caesaris 
is to be understood (see Mommsen’s remarks as above). 


L. Aelius Lamia, down to a.v. 32, 


From the Annals of Tacitus, i. 80; Suetonius, 7iberius, 41, 
63, we know that Tiberius repeatedly appointed legates 
without actually allowing them to go to their provinces 
(Tacitus: gua haesitatione postremo eo provectus est, ut manda- 
vertt quibusdam provincias, quos egredi urbe non erat passwrus). 
By this measure L. Aelius Lamia among others was affected. 
Tacitus, in his Annals, vi. 27, has given the following particu- 
lar account of his death: Extremo anni (A.D. 33) mors Aelit 
Lamiae funere censorio celebrata, qui administrandae Suriae 
imagine tandem exsolutus urbt praefuerat. Genus illi decorum, 
vida senectus; et non permissa provincia dignationem addt- 
derat. We see from this that Aelius Lamia, immediately 
after he had been released from the imago administrandae 
Suriae, ue. from the nominal, not actual, administration of 
Syria, was appointed praefectus urbi. He did not, however, 
hold the office of praefectus urbi until after the death of L. 
Piso, see Dio Cassius, lviii, 19: tov re Iicwva tov rrodapyov 
TedevTH Carta Snwocia tad ériunoer, émep mov Kai ddXows 
éyapifero’ kal Aoveov av7 adtod Aapiay dvOetrero, bv 
mpoTrarat TH upia™ mpoorakas cateiyev ev TH ‘Pduy. Seeing 
then that Piso, according to Tacitus, Annals, vi. 10, and Dio 
Cassius, lviii. 19, died in a.p. 32, Aelius Lamia must have 
been appointed praefectus urbi in that year, and was therefore 
up to that date, at least in name, governor of Syria (Zumpt, 

*9 So Dindorf reads instead of orparia, 
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Commentt. epigr. ii. 131 sq.; Geburisjahr Christi, pp. 184, 
265).—-Josephus, in his Antig. xviii. 6. 2-3, seems indeed 
to contradict this view. He makes the statement that 
Agrippa I., before he became king of Judea, once paid a visit 
to Pomponius Flaccus, governor of Syria, and successor of 
Aelius Lamia (see below), and that then, after many adven- 
tures by the way, he returned to Rome, and there, after he 
had been for some time resident in Rome, charged his freed- 
man Eutychus with theft, and had him brought up before 
Piso as praefectus urbi (Antig. xviii. 6, 5). It seems there- 
fore at first sight necessary to assume that Flaccus some time 
before the death of Piso had been made governor of Syria, 
for apparently Lamia could not have held the office down to 
that date. But, in truth, on closer examination of the facts 
this argumentation® will not be found convincing. That 
particular Piso before whom Eutychus was brought (Josephus, 
Antig. xviii. 6. 5) cannot possibly have been the Piso who 
died in A.D. 32, since the occurrence referred to took place, 
as will be shown farther on, under the history of Agrippa, in 
§ 18, in the year A.D. 36." We have here then to do with 
another Piso, who at a later period, 4.D..36-37, held the 

80 It has been urged mainly by Wieseler in his controversy against 
Keim’s chronology of the life of Jesus. See Wieseler, Bettrdge zur richti- 
gen Wiirdigung der Evv., sec. 8, Anm. ; Beweis des Glaubens for 1870, April 
no. p. 170 (there Wieseler assumes that Flaccus “had entered Syria some- 
where about A.D. 27”). Theolog. Studien und Kritiken, 1875, pp. 5338-535. 

31 Tn order to support his opinion-that the Piso alluded to by Josephus 
in his Antig. xviii. 6. 5 was he who died in a.D. 32, Wieseler is obliged 
to have recourse to very questionable hypotheses. 1. He is obliged to 
assume that between the apprehension of Eutychus and his trial before 
Tiberius no less than four years had passed, a.D. 32-36, for undoubtedly 
the trial did not take place before the autumn of A.D. 36, halfa year 
before the death of Tiberius (Antig. xviii. 6. 7; Wars of the Jews, ii. 9. 5). 
Keim in the Protestant. Kirchenzeitung, 1869, No. 51, col. 1218, rightly 
declares that this is contrary to fact; while Wieseler in the Beweis des 
Glaubens, 1870, p. 169, firmly stands by his statement. 2. He is obliged, 


however, to make a violent alteration of the text of Josephus. For this 
same Piso is immediately thereafter, in Antig. xviii. 6. 10, once again 
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office of praefectus urbi,” so that mention of him contributes 
nothing to the solution of the question when Flaccus 
succeeded Lamia.—We must accordingly confine ourselves 
wholly to the statements of Tacitus, which represent Lamia 
as occupying his nominal office of governor of Syria up to 
the date of his entrance upon his civic prefecture, ze. up to 
A.D. 32. When the governorship was conferred upon him 
we cannot determine. He had held it certainly for a long 
time, as is evident from the “tandem” of Tacitus and the 
“qpomanat” of Dio Cassius. 


referred to, and that in connection with the spring of the year A.D. 37, 
after the death of Tiberius. Wieseler therefore strikes the name out of 
that passage (Beweis des Glaubens, 1870, p. 168; Beitrdge, p. 8 f.). 3. He 
is also obliged to make a further alteration in the text. For Josephus 
says expressly, in his Antig. xviii. 5. 3, that Agrippa had gone to Rome 
only a year before the death of Tiberius (éuevrg rpérspoy 4 rercurijocs 
TiGépsov), 2.¢. not in A.D. 32, but in a.D. 36. In this case Wieseler by an 
alteration of the text reads instead of one year several years (Bettrage, p. 
13 f.; Bewers des Glaubens, 1870, p. 169). Compare on the other side, 
Keim, Protestant. Kirchenzeitung, 1869, No. 51, col. 1217. In opposition 
generally to Wieseler, see also Sevin, Chronologie des Lebens Jesu, 2 Aufl. 
1874, pp. 84-87. 

32 So also Borghesi, Oewvres, iii. 325 sq. Mommsen, Index zu Plin. 
Epist., ed. Keil, p. 405. Henzen, Acta fratrum Arvalium (1874), Index, p. 
180 sq.—In regard to others of the name of Piso belonging to that same 
period, see Mommsen, E'phemeris epigr. i. 143-151, 226 sq. 

88 Gerlach (pp. 49-52) assumes that Flaccus had gone to’Syria as early 
as A.D. 22. He supports his opinion by reference to Josephus, Antzg. 
Xviii. 6. 1-3, and Suetonius, Tiberius, 42. But from the former passage it 
does not follow, as Gerlach wishes to make out, that the visit of Agrippa 
to Flaccus was made in a.D. 24, soon after the death of Drusus, who died 
in A.D. 23; and in the latter passage the confestim is to be connected only 
with the words: Pisoni praefecturam wrbis detulit, whereby the state- 
ment loses all its force as a proof passage. The words of Tacitus do not 
permit us to restrict the period of office of Aelius Lamia to two years, 
and to postulate between his ceasing to hold the post of governor and 
his appointment to the office of city prefect a lengthened interval. Ger- 
Jach himself at a later period abandoned this view (Zeitschrift fiir luther. 
Theologie, 1869, p. 48). 

84 From the fact that about s.pD. 30 there was actually no governor in 
Syria, is to be explained the circumstance that no one is named as such 
in Luke iii. 1. 


, 
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L. Pomponius Flaccus, a.D, 32-35 (?). 


Since Lamia withdrew from the office of governor of Syria 
in a.D. 32, Flaccus, who had been consul in a.p. 17, suc- 
ceeded him in that year. The death of Flaccus is reported 
by Tacitus in his Annals, vi. 27, in immediate connection 
with the above passage about Aelius Lamia in the following 
words: exim (that is to say, after the death of Aelius Lamia) 
Flacco Pomponio Suriae pro practore defuncto recitantur Caesaris 
literae, quis incusabat egregiwm quemque et regendis exercitibus 
tdoneum abnuere id munus, seque ea necessitudine ad preces cogt, 
per quas consularium aliqui capessere provincias adigerentur, 
oblitus Arruntium, ne in Hispaniam pergeret, decwmum jam 
annum attinert. Since Tacitus, however, mentions this among 
the events of the year 33, the first suggestion that would 
occur to the reader is that the death of Flaccus took place 
during that year. And this is the opinion almost universally 
entertained. Yet it is not to be regarded as by any means 
impossible that Tacitus had gathered his facts about Lamia 
and Flaccus from materials that had been supplied him, and 
that the death of Flaccus did not occur till a subsequent 
date.* In fact, Keim ® has raised the supposition to a high 
degree of probability that Flaccus did not die before a.p. 35. 
In favour of this view may be alleged :—1. The remark of 
Tacitus, that then, at the time of Flaccus’ death, Arruntius 
had beer already detained for ten years from going to his 
province, Spain. By Hispania only Hispania citerior can be 


35 That Tacitus does not in every case follow strictly the chronological 
order is shown, ¢.g., in Annals, xii. 23, where the death of King Agrippa 
I., which occurred in a.D. 44, is mentioned among the occurrences of 
A.D. 49. 

36 Comp. especially, Protestant. Kirchenzeitwng, 1869, No. 51, col. 1216 f.; 
also Geschichte Jesu, i. 628, iii. 490 f. (Engl. transl. Jesus of Nazara, ii. 396, 
vi. 231). A similar opinion is also expressed by Liebenam, Forschwngen 
zur Verwaltungsgeschichte des rom. Katserreichs, 1 Bd. Die Legaten im den 
romischen Provinzen (1888), p. 267. 
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intended; for Hispania ulterior was a senatorial province 
(see Tacitus, Annals, iv. 13). But that province did not 
become vacant before A.D. 25 (Tacitus, Annals, iv. 45). 
Accordingly the tenth year of Arruntius must correspond to 
A.D. 35, 2. Agrippa I. went to Rome in the spring of the year 
36 (émauT@ mpotepov f TerevThaoar TiBépsov, Josephus, Antig. 
xviii. 5. 3), after having not long before visited Flaccus in 
Syria (Josephus, Antig. xviii. 6. 2-3). If then, allowing for 
hindrances and delays that may have occurred, we allow for 
Agrippa’s journey to Rome after his visit to Flaccus a whole 
year (Josephus, Antig. xviii. 6. 3-4), it must still be assumed 
that Flaccus was in Syria in A.D, 35.—Finally, it may further 
be alleged in favour of taking a.D, 35 as the year of the 
death of Flaccus, that his successor Vitellius, who certainly 
went to Syria in A.D. 35, is thus made immediately to follow, 
whereas in the other case a vacancy must have occurred. 

A coin of Flaccus of the year 82 of the aera Caesariana,” 
corresponding to autumn 786-787 A.U.c., or A.D. 33-34, is 
given in Eckhel, Doctr. Num. iii. 279; Mionnet, v. 167.— 
Compare also generally, Suetonius, Ziberius, 42; Pauly’s 
Real Encyclopaedie, v. 1878 f.; Henzen, Acta fratrum 
Arvalium (1874), Index, p. 195. 


L. Vitellwus, A.D. 35-39. 


In aD. 35 Tiberius sent L. Vitellius, who had been consul 
in A.D. 34, father of the next. emperor, as legate to Syria 
(Tacitus, Annals, vi. 32).° Tacitus bears testimony on his 
behalf that, in contrast to his subsequent manner of life, he 


87 This era begins in autumn 705 .v.c., eighteen years earlier than the 
Actian era. Compare Noris, Annus et epochae Syromacedonum, iii. ed. 4, 
Lips. p. 162 sqq. Sanclemente, De vulgaris aerae emendatione, pp. 224- 
229. Eckhel, Doctrina Num. iii. 279 ff. Ideler, Handbuch der Ohronologie, 
i. 460 ff. 

88 From the words of Tacitus, “cunctis quae apud orientum parabantur 
L. Vitellium praefecit,” it may perhaps be assumed that Vitellius had 
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was blameless in his administration of the province (eo dé 
homine haud sum ignarus sinistram in urbe famam, pleraque 
foeda memorari, ceterum in regendis provinciis prisca virtute 
egit).—In a.p. 39 he was recalled by Caligula, and Petronius 
appointed his successor (Josephus, Antig. xviii. 8. 2).” 
Compare also generally, Suetonius, Vitellius, 2; Dio Cassius, 
lix. 27; Pliny, Hist. Nat. xv. 83; Pauly’s Real-Encyclopaedie, 
vi. 2. 2682 f.; Liebenam, Forschungen zur Verwaltungs- 
geschichte des rémischen Kaiserreichs, 1 Bd. p. 373. 


3. Caligula, 16th March a.v. 37-24th January Av. 41. 
P. Petronius, A.D. 39-42. 


Petronius had been sent by Caligula into Syria in «A.D. 
39. We know from a coin (given in Eckhel, Doctr. Num. 


held under his authority a wider region than the province of Syria. 
Yet even Tacitus himself in the Annals, vi. 41, names him “ praeses 
Suriae ;” as does also Josephus, Antig. xviii. 4.2: Suplas civ nyepovicey 
gxav. So, too, Suetonius, Vitellius, 2 ; Dio Cassius, lxix. 27; Pliny, Hist. 
Nat. xv. 88. He was therefore certainly governor of Syria, but had 
perhaps over and above this a more extensive authority. 

39 From what Josephus says, it would appear as if the recall of Vitellius 
and the arrival of Petronius did not occur till the autumn of a.D. 40. 
Petronius after his arrival went into winter quarters at Ptolemais 
(Josephus, Antig. xviii. 8.2). The negotiations begun straightway with the 
Jews took place during seed-time (Antig. xviii. 8. 3, 8. 6), 7.e. in November 
or December ; see Winer, Realwérterbuch, ii. 342. In regard to these matters 
Petronius wrote to Caligula, who received the letter shortly before his death, 
which took place on 24th January a.pD. 41, and answered it (Josephus, 
Antig. xviii. 8. 8-9: xel rercura wév ob werd wordy xpdvov 4 yparpas Te 
Ilerpavle ryv—eaioroayv). Josephus seems therefore to set the arrival of 
Petronius in the autumn of a.p. 40. According to the most decided 
testimony of Philo, on the other hand (Legat. ad Cajwm, § 33, ed. Mangey, 
ii. 583), Petronius was already in harvest time in Palestine, that is, in April 
(see Winer, Realwérterbuch, i. 340), and at the head of troops which he 
had had time to bring across the Euphrates (Legat. ad Cajwm, § 31, ed. 
Mangey, ii. 576). He must therefore certainly have reached Syria in 
A.D. 39. So also Liebenam, Forschungen zur Verwaltungsgeschichte des 
romischen Kanserreichs, 1 Bd. Dte Legaten in den rémischen Provinzen 
(1888), p. 374. 
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iii, 280; Mionnet, v. 167) that he was still governor in the 
year 90 of the aera Caesariana, corresponding to autumn 
794-795 A.u.c, or AD. 41-42; therefore for somewhere 
about a year after the beginning of the reign of Claudius.— 
Compare in regard to him Josephus, Antig. xviii. 8. 2—9; 
xix. 6. 3; Philo, Legat. ad Cajwm, § 31-34, ed. Mangey, ii. 
576-584; Pauly’s Real-Encyclopaedie, v. 1402. 


4. Claudius, 24th January A.D. 41-13th October a.v. 54. 
C. Vibius Marsus, A.D. 42-44. 


As successor of Petronius, Claudius sent C. Vibius Marsus, 
Consul suffectus in A.D. 17, into Syria (Josephus, Antig. xix. 
6. 4). He had occasion repeatedly to protect Roman interests 
against King Agrippa (Josephus, Antig. xix. 7. 2,8.1). His 
recall took place soon after the death of Agrippa in A.D, 44, 
therefore towards the end of a.p. 44 or in the beginning of 
aD. 45 (Josephus, Antig. xx. 1. 1).—Compare also Tacitus, 
Annals, xi. 10, This passage does not prove that Marsus 
was still governor of Syria in aD. 47; for Tacitus there, 
under the history of the year 47, recapitulates earlier occur- 
rences in the history of Parthia. See Zumpt, Commentt. epigr. 
ii, 137; Gerlach, p. 67. Compare generally, Pauly’s Real- 
Encyclopaedie, vi. 2. 25'71. 


C. Cassius Longinus, a.D. 45—50. 


Marsus was succeeded by OC. Cassius Longinus, Consul 
suffectus in A.D. 30 (Josephus, Antig. xx. 1. 1). He was 
celebrated in his day as a jurist (ceteros praeminebat peritia 
legum, Tacitus, Annals, xii. 12), yea, as the founder of a 
special school of jurisprudence (Cassianae scholae princeps et 
parens, Pliny, Hpist. vii. 24. 8). Coins with his name be- 
longing to the years 94 and 96 of the aera Caesariana, 
corresponding to A.D. 45-46 and 47-48, are given by Eckhel, 
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Doctr. Num. iii. 280; Mionnet, v. 167. Tacitus speaks of 
him as governor of Syria as late as a.D. 49 (Annals, xii. 
11-12). Not long afterwards he seems to have been recalled 
by Claudius. In regard to his subsequent fortunes, see 
Tacitus, Annals, xvi. 7 and 9 ; Suetonius, Nero,37. Generally, 
Digest. i. 2.2. 515; Pauly’s Real-Encyclopaedie, ii. 201 ; Rudorff, 
Romische Rechtsgeschichte, i. 169 f.; Teuffel, History of Roman 
Interature, § 298. 3; Mommsen, Index to Pliny’s Epistles, 
ed. Keil, p. 406; Liebenam, Forschungen zur Verwaltungs- 
geschichte, 1 Bd. p. 375 f. 


C. Ummidius Quadratus, A.D. 50-60. 


In aD. 51, C. Ummidius Quadratus is spoken of by Tacitus 
Annals, xii. 45, as governor of Syria. It may therefore be 
assumed with Zumpt, Commenit. epigr. ii. 138, that he went 
there in A.D. 50. Coins bearing his name belonging to the 
years 104-108 of the aera Caesariana, corresponding to 
a.p. 55/56—59/60, are given in Eckhel, Doctr. Num. iii. 280 ; 
Mionnet, v. 159. He died while governor of Syria in A.p..60 
(Tacitus, Annals, xiv. 26).°—His public career (he had been 
quaestor as early as A.D. 14) is sketched in the inscriptions: 
Orelli, Znser. Lat. n. 3128 =Jnscr. Regni Neapol. n. 4234= 
Corp. Inser. Lat. x. 0. 5182. His full name, C. Ummidius 
Durmius Quadratus, is also given on a brazen tablet which 
contains the oath of the inhabitants of Aritium in Lusitania 
upon Caligula’s assuming the reins of government (Orelli, x. 
3665 = Corp. Inscr. Lat. ii. n. 172 = Hphemeris epigr. v. 
p. 155).— Compare also with reference. to him, Tacitus, 
Annals, xii. 54, xiii. 8-9; Josephus, Antig. xx. 6.2; Pauly’s 
Real-Encyclopaedic, v. 743; Nipperdey on Tacitus, Annals, 
xu. 45. 

40 Zumpt, Commentt. epigr. ii. 138, gives the date as a.D.61. But what 


is recorded in Tacitus, Annals, xiv. 20-28, took place in A.D. 60, cosa 
Nero IV. Cornelius Cossus. 
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5. Nero, 13th October A.D. 54—9th June A.D. 68. 


On. Domitius Corbulo, A.D. 60-63. 


After the death of Ummidius Quadratus in A.D, 60, Domi- 
tius Corbulo went to Syria as governor (Tacitus, Annals, 
xiv. 26). On his doings in that capacity, see Tacitus, Annals, 
xv. 1-17 ; Dio Cassius, lxii. 19 ff. He held the position of 
governor till a.D. 63, in which year a higher office was given 
him, while another governor was sent to Syria; Tacitus, 
Annals, xv. 25: Suriae easecutio Citio (?), copiae militares — 
Corbuloni permissae et quinta decuma legio ducente Mario Celso 
e Pannonia adjecta est. Seribitur tetrarchis ac regibus prae- 
fectisque et procuratoribus et qui praetorum finitimas provineias 
regebant, jussis Corbulonis obsequt, in tantwm ferme modum aucta 
potestate, quem populus Romanus Cn. Pompeio bellum piraticum 
gesturo dederat. The name of the individual who obtained 
the province cannot be determined with certainty. The best 
manuscript has Cttiws. The editors make various conjectures : 
Cincius, C. Itvus, Cestius. Most might be said in favour of 
Cestius, for we certainly meet with him as governor of Syria 
in A.D. 65 (so, eg., Zumpt, Commentt. epigr. ii. 141)—In 
regard to Corbulo’s death in a.p. 67, see Dio Cassius, lxiii. 17. 
An inscription of A.D. 64 has been found in Armenia, on 
which he is called leg. Aug. pro pr. (see Ephemeris epigr. v. 
p. 25). Generally, Pauly’s Real-Encyclopaedie, ii. 1218 f.; 
Teuffel, History of Roman Literature, § 291. 3, and the mono- 
graphs there quoted from of Held (1862) and Wolffgramm 
(1874). Liebenam, Forschungen zur Verwaltungsgeschichte, 
1 Bd. p. 169 f. For an estimate and characterization of 
Corbulo, see also Gutschmid, Geschichte Irans und seiner 
Nachbarlénder (1888), p. 131, Anm. 


C. Cestius Gallus, A.D. 63-66. 


If the conjecture given above is correct, Cestius Gallus 
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went to Syria as early as A.D. 63. He was there undoubtedly 
in A.D. 65, for he went up to Jerusalem at the Passover of 
A.D. 66, in the twelfth year of Nero= October a.p. 65—A.D. 66 
(Josephus, Antig, xx. 11. 1; Wars of the Jews, ii. 14. 4), 
after having been already for a long time'in Syria (Wars of 
the Jews, ii. 14. 3). Coins with his name of the years 114 
and 115 of the aera Caesariana=a.v. 65/66—66/67, are 
given in Eckhel, Doctr. Num. iii. 281 sq.; Mionnet, v. 169; 
Supplem. viii. 131.—During his governorship in May a.p. 66, 
the month Artemisios (Wars of the Jews, ii. 14. 4), the Jewish 
war broke out of which Cestius Gallus lived only to see the 
opening campaign. For he died in the winter of a.D. 66-67 
“by accident or through fatigue” (fato aut taedio occidit, 
Tacitus, History, v. 10).* 


C. Licinius Mucianus, AD. 67-69. 


When Palestine was separated from Syria and transferred 
to Vespasian as a distinct province, Syria was assigned to 
Licinius Mucianus.* Josephus speaks of him in ap. 67 


*1 Cestius Gallus was still in Syria in the winter of A.D. 66-67 

(Josephus, Life, 8, 43, 65, 67, 71). But before the beginning of the spring 
the management of the war had been committed to Vespasian (Wars of 
the Jews, iii. 4. 2). 
» 42 On the severance of Palestine from Syria, see Kuhn, Die stddtische 
und biirgerliche Verfassung des rémischen Reichs, ii, 179 f., 188-189 ; Mar- 
quardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, i. 419.—Tacitus, History, i. 10: Suriam 
et quattuor legiones obtinebat Licinius Mucianus . . . bellum Judaeicwm 
Flavius Vespasianus (ducem eum Nero delegerat) tribus legionibus admini- 
strabat. Tacitus, History, ii.5: Ceterwm hic Suriae, ile Judacae praepositus, 
vicinis provinciarum administrationibus invidia discordes, exitu demum 
Neronis positis odiis in mediwm consuluere. Also Aurelius Victor, De 
Caesarib. c. 9, epit. c. 9, ascribes the establishment or erection of the pro- 
vince of Palestine to Vespasian.—In opposition to this, Pick in Sallet’s 
Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, Bd. xiii. 1885, pp. 197-200, expresses the 
opinion that Vespasian did not hold Palestine as a separate province ; his 
office is rather to be regarded as that of “a legatus Auguste pro praetore 
of a higher rank without a special province, who, intrusted with the 
conduct of a war, occupies a position superior to the ordinary governors.” 
But this view is not reconcilable with the precise words of Tacitus, 
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when referring to the siege of Gamala (Wars of the Jews, iv. 
1. 5), and in A.D. 69 when referring to the election of Ves- 
pasian as emperor (Wars of the Jews, iv. 10. 5-6). Compare 
also, Tacitus, History, i 10; Josephus, Antig. xii. 3. 1. 
Coins with his name of the time of Galba (9th June 
A.D. 68—15th January a.D. 69) and of Otho (15th January— 
16th April av. 69)* are given in Eckhel, Doctr. Num. 
iii, 282; Mionnet, v. 169 ; Suppl. viii. 131.—In the autumn 
of A.D. 69, in order to oppose Vitellius, he brought an army 
from Syria to Rome (Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iv. 11.1; 
Tacitus, History, ii. 82 sq.; Suetonius, Vespasian, 6; Dio 
Cassius, lxv. 9), where he did not, however, arrive until after 
the death of Vitellius, which occurred on 20th December 
A.D. 69. He had then for a long time the supreme power in 
his hands (Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iv. 11. 4; Tacitus, 
Mistory, iv. 11, 39, 49, 80 ; Dio Cassius, Ixv. 22, Ixvi. 2).— 
Compare in regard to him also, Borghesi, Oeuvres, iv. 
345-353 ; Pauly’s Real-Encyclopaedie, iv. 1069 f.; L. Brunn, 
De C. Lieinio Muciano, Lips. 1870; Teuffel, History of 
Roman Literature, § 314.1; Henzen, Acta fratrum Arvalium, 
Index, p. 190 sq.; Liebenam, Forschungen zur Verwaltungs- 
geschichte, i. 257 f. 

The later governors of Syria do not come within the range 
of our investigation, since from this time forth Palestine 
continued to be a separate province from Syria. For the 
governors of Palestine from the time of Vespasian to Hadrian, 
see § 21. 


‘8 Both coins bear the date of the year 117 of the aera Caesariana, 
and just for this reason afford sure grounds for determining the reckoning 
of the era, 


§ 13. HYRCANUS IL, B.C. 63-40. REBELLION OF ANTIPATER 
AND HIS SONS PHASAEL AND HEROD. 


Sourczs. 


JoOsEPHUS, Antig. xiv. 5-13 ; Wars of the Jews, i.8-13. Zonaras, Annales, 
v. 7-9 (abstract of Josephus). 


LITERATURE. 


Ewan, History of Israel, v. 394-412. 

GrAtz, Geschichte der Juden, iii., 4 Aufl. pp. 167-189, 

Hirzia, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, ii. 500-523. 

StanLEy, History of the Jewish Church, vol. iii. 408-421. 
SCHNECKENBURGER, Neutestamentliche Zettgeschichte, pp. 166-178. 
HavusratH, Neutestamentliche Zettgeschichte, 2 Aufl. i. pp. 179-208. 
Lewin, Fasti sacri, pp. 8-54. 


OwINe to the meagreness of the sources, it is difficult to give 
an exact account of the position which Palestine at this time 
occupied in reference to the Romans. This much is certain, 
that it was tributary (Josephus, Antig. xiv. 4.4; Wars of 
the Jews, i. 7. 6), and lay under the general oversight of the 
Roman governor of Syria. But the question is, whether it. was 
immediately incorporated or not with the province of Syria. 
In favour of the latter supposition might be alleged the 
statement of Josephus, that by the enactment of Gabinius, 
who divided Palestine into five sections, the country 
was now freed from monarchical rule: dopévws Sé tis é& 
évis émuxpateias édevOepwbévtes Td RovTov apioToKpatia 
dupxodvto (Wars of the Jews, i. 8. 5). Hyrcanus therefore 
had stood at the head of the government of the country, and 
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was subordinate only to the supervision of the Roman 
governor.’ 

After the campaign of Pompey there followed for Palestine 
some years of peace. Scaurus as well as his two successors, 
Marcius Philippus and Lentulus Marcellinus, had still indeed 
some skirmishes with the Arabians.? But these had no in- 
fluence upon the fortunes of Palestine. In a.p. 57, however, 
Aristobulus’ son Alexander, who had escaped from his keepers 
on his way to Rome, sought to secure to himself the govern- 
ment of Palestine. He succeeded in collecting an army of 
10,000 heavy-armed soldiers and 1500 horsemen, and got 
into his power the fortresses of the Alexandrium, Hyrcania, 
and Machaerus.* Gabinius, who had just then arrived as 
proconsul in Syria, sent against him, first of all, his lieutenant 
M. Antonius, afterwards the well-known triumvir, and soon 
followed with the main body of his troops. Alexander was 
defeated in an engagement near Jerusalem, and withdrew inte 
the stronghold of the Alexandrium. Here he was besieged 
by Gabinius, and was compelled to surrender; but it would 
seem that, on condition of his yielding up the fortresses which 
were in his possession, he was allowed his freedom.* At this 
time, too, Gabinius made an important change in the political 
relations of Palestine. He assigned to Hyrcanus only the 
care of the temple, but took from him the political administra- 
tion ; for he divided the country into five districts (cvvodor, 
ovvédpta), with Jerusalem, Gazara, Amathus, Jericho, and 
Sepphoris as their capitals.° What is to be understood by 

1 So also Kuhn, Die stiidtische wnd biirgerliche Verfassung des rémisches 
Reichs, ii. 168. Mendelssohn in Ritschl’s Acta societatis philolog. Lipsiensis, 
v. 162. 

2 soci Aning. xiv. 5.1; Wars of the Jews, i. 8.1. Appian, Syr. 51. 

3 On the Alexandrium, see p. 320. The position of Hyrcania is un- 
known. Machaerus, now called Mkaur, lay to the east of the Dead Sea. 
For more details about this important fortress, see § 20. 


4 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 5. 2-4; Wars of the Jews, i. 8. 2-5. 
® Josephus, Antig. xiv. 5.4; Wars of the Jews, i. 8, 5.—About Amathus, 


, 
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those five cvvodot or cuvédpia is not altogether clear. They 
may be regarded as either customs, districts, or circuits, 
making the jurisdiction of law courts (conventusjuridict).® The 
term ovytedeiv (Wars of the Jews,i. 8. 5: of & wa curte- 
AOow cis "Apabodvra) favours the former view; the term 
avvodot. (Wars of the Jews, i. 8. 5) favours the latter.’ 


in the country east of the Jordan, see above, p. 297. On Sepphoris in 
Galilee, see Div. ii. vol. i. pp. 1386-141. The other three towns were 
situated in Judea proper. On Gazara, see above, p. 261. Josephus, 
Antig. xiv. 5.4; Wars of the Jews, i. 8. 5, has also the form Gadara. But 
by this it is quite evident he does not mean the Hellenistic Gadara in 
Peraea, which had a population mainly pagan, and had been separated 
from the Jewish territory by Pompey. We are to understand by it the 
Gazara Judaized by Simon the Maccabee, for which also elsewhere the 
form Gadara is found. So Josephus, Anteg. xii. 7.4 and 1 Mace. iv. 15. 
Also in Strabo, xvi. 2. 29, p. 759, by Tadapls, av xeel airyy e2idsccevro of 
Iovdwios, we are to understand the region of Gazara, which indeed he con- 
founds with Gadara in Peraea ; for from this latter place were sprung the 
celebrated men who are referred to by him. In a Notttia episcopatuum a 
“Pevyedy Tadapwv in the neighbourhood of Azotus, to be distinguished from 
Tadespx between Pella and Capitolias (Hteroclis Synecdemus et notitrae 
graecae episcopat. ed. Parthey, 1866, p. 144). Ata Synod at Jerusalem in 
A.D. 586 there were present together a bishop ’ApéZsos Txddpav and a 
bishop @zcdapos Tadepwy. There were therefore two places in Palestine 
called Gadara (Le Quien, Oriens christianus, t. ili. p. 595 sq.). Compare 
also Kuhn, Die stddtische wnd biirgerliche Verfassung des rom. Reichs, ii. 
365-367. Menke’s Bibelatlas, Bl. iv. 

6 On the erection of a province, the Romans were wont to divide the 
country into customs or taxation districts, each of which. was grouped 
round one of the larger towns. The communal court of such a town was 
utilized by the Romans as a fiscal or customs court, for it had to make 
arrangements for collecting the taxes in its district. More extensive, as a 
rule, than these customs districts, were the juristic circuits (conventus 
juridict). For the purpose of deciding civil matters (only about these had 
it jurisdiction), a diet was held from time to time at a certain place, 
to which the depute judges of the circuit went, in order, under the 
presidency of the governor, to decide cases that had arisen since last 
session. See Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, i. (1881) p. 500 f. 
Rudorff, Rémische Rechtsgeschichte, ii. (1859) pp. 5, 13. Rein, art. 
““Conventus,” in Pauly’s Real-Encyclopaedie, ii. 635 f. 

7 For example, Kuhn, Dtze stédtische wnd biirgerliche Verfassung des 
rom. Reichs, ii. 336, 367, regards the Synedria of Gabinius as conventus 
juridict, Also I have myself argued in favour of this opinion, Div. ii, 
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Possibly the one view may not exclude the other. At least 
this measure of Gabinius took away the remnant of political 
independence which Palestine had hitherto enjoyed. Pompey 
having already deprived Hyrcanus of the title of king, the 
next step was to strip him of all political prerogatives and to 
restrict him to his priestly functions. The country was parted 
into five divisions, which were “delivered ” from the dominion 
of Hyrcanus, 7.e. were incorporated in the province of Syria. 
This arrangement was not indeed of long duration. By the - 
ordinances of Caesar it was again wholly set aside. 

Soon after this, in a.D. 56, the country was anew involved 
in a revolution by Aristobulus and his son Antigonus, who 
had both escaped from their Roman imprisonment. Aristo- 
bulus so completely failed to learn caution from the abortive 
attempt of his son Alexander, that he made himself a similar 
endeavour in that direction in which his son had failed. 
But he himself had no better fortune. A detachment of 
the Roman army attacked him, and the little band which he 
had gathered was, without much difficulty, driven across the 
Jordan. He attempted to defend himself in Machaerus ; but 
was obliged after a two years’ siege to yield, and was sent 
again as a prisoner to Rome. His children, however, were 
set at liberty by the senate.® Just then Gabinius, against 
the will of the senate, undertook the Egyptian campaign, in 
order to set up Ptolemy Auletes again as king (see above, 
p. 331). When he returned from thence, in a.p. 55, he had 
once again to deal with a revolt in Judea. Alexander had 
made a fresh attempt to secure the sovereignty, and had won 


vol. i. p. 168 f Still the matter does not seem to me beyond question. 
Mendelssohn in Ritschl’s Acta societatis philol. Lipsiensis, v. 163, does not 
hazard a decided statement, and declares only that it is certain that the 
remnants of freedom that had been left to the Jews by Pompey were 
taken from them by this measure of Gabinius. 

8 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 6. 1; Wars of the Jers, i. 8. 6. Dio Cassius, 
xxxix. 56. Plutarch, Antony, 3. 
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over to his side at least a part of the people. His proceed- 
ings, however, were also this time again brought to a 
speedy end. 

In a.p. 54 the triumvir, M. Licinius Crassus, went to Syria 
as proconsul in place of Gabinius. While Gabinius had 
already sorely oppressed the country by his exactions, Crassus 
at once began to indulge in open robbery. Pompey, upon 
the taking of the temple, had left its rich treasures untouched. 
Crassus now laid hold for himself of all these: in pure gold 
alone, 2000 talents; of other articles of value, 8000 
talents.” Palestine was soon indeed delivered from his 
rapacity, for he met his death in A.D. 53 in the war against 
the Parthians. 

During the period B.c. 53-51 C. Cassius Longinus, the 
quaestor of Crassus, held the supreme authority in Syria. He 
had not only to be on his guard against the Parthians, but 
also to suppress the revolutionary elements that were still 
always present in Palestine. Aristobulus, indeed, was 
detained in his Roman imprisonment, and his sons had for 
the time no wish to risk anew sharing his fate. But a 
certain Pitholaus now undertook to play their role, and 
gathered together the malcontents. He did not indeed 
succeed in his aim any better than those who had tried 
before. For the final issue of his undertaking was this, that 
he himself was slain, and 30,000 of the disturbers of the 
peace were sold as slaves.” 

With the year B.c. 49 begins the period of the civil wars, 
disastrous for Italy as well as for the provinces, but peculiarly 
disastrous for the provinces, inasmuch as they were obliged 
to find the enormous sums which the contesting parties 
required for carrying on their operations. During these 

® Josephus, Antig. xiv. 6. 2-8; Wars of the Jews, i. 8. 7. 


10 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 7.1; Wars of the Jews, i. 8. 8. 
11 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 7.3; Wars of the Jews, i. 8. 9. 
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twenty years, from Caesar's crossing the Rubicon down to the 
death of Antony, B.c. 49-30, the whole Roman history was 
reflected in the history of Syria and also in that of Palestine. 
Every change and turn in the Roman history was answered 
by a corresponding movement in Syrian history, and during 
this short period Syria and Palestine changed sides and owned 
new masters no less than four times. 

When, in the beginning of the year B.c. 49, Pompey and 
the party of the #enate had fled from Italy, and Caesar had | 
established himself in Rome, Caesar and his friends wished to 
make use of the prisoner Aristobulus for their own ends. 
And so they released him from prison and gave him two 
legions, in order that with these he might fight in Syria 
against the party of Pompey. But the adherents of Pompey 
who still remained in Rome put a stop to the enterprise by 
ridding themselves of Aristobulus by poison. At the same 
time also one of Aristobulus’ sons, Alexander, fell a victim to 
the party strifes of the civil war. He too had made his 
appearance as an adherent of Caesar, and so he was now, at 
the express command of Pompey, beheaded at Antioch by Q. 
Metellus Scipio, Pompey’s father-in-law, who was then pro- 
consul for Syria (see above, p. 334).¥ 

After the battle of Pharsalia, on 9th August B.c. 48, and 
Pompey’s death, on 28th September of the same year, 
Hyreanus and his old friend Antipater immediately attached 
themselves to Caesar’s party.’ They clearly perceived that 

12 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 7.4; Wars of the Jews, i. 9. 1-2. That Caesar 
sent Aristobulus into Palestine is also reported by Dio Cassius, xli. 18. 

18 Antipater, even before Caesar’s interference in the affairs of Palestine, 
is described as procurator of Judea. He is so described, not only by 
Josephus (Antag. xiv. 8.1: 6 ray lovdatwv éxiesrnrgs), but also by Strabo, 
who refers again to Hypsicrates (Josephus, Antig. xiv. 8.3: rév rig’ Iovdaetees 
éxicanrqy). Possibly he obtained this position through Gabinius, who, 
on account of Antipater’s many services in the interest of Rome, “settled 


the affairs which belonged to the city Jerusalem in accordance with Anti- 
pater’e inclinations” (Antig. xiv.6.4: xerawornocmevos 38 TaBivios red nora 
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their safety depended wholly upon his grace, and therefore 
they hastened to prove their capacity for serving him. 
Caesar, after his landing in Egypt, in October Bc. 48, had 
become involved in a war with King Ptolemy. Mithridates 
started from Pergamum in the spring of ‘B.c. 47 to go into 
Egypt with an auxiliary force.* When he encountered 
obstacles at Pelusium, Antipater went to his help, at the 
command of Hyrcanus, with 3000 Jewish troops, which had 
been indeed collected for this very purpose, and he had also 
arranged that the neighbouring powers should contribute 
auxiliaries. With these Jewish troops Antipater rendered 
most important service to Mithridates, not merely in the 
capture of Pelusium, but also throughout the whole of the 
Egyptian campaign. Not less important was the aid rendered 
by Hyrcanus in seeing to it that the Egyptian Jews ranged 
themselves upon Caesar’s side.” 

When, therefore, Caesar, at the conclusion of the Alexan- 
drian war, in the summer of B.c. 47, went to Syria and 
rewarded, by proofs of his clemency, the governing families 


tiv Itpooodvertay wer o¢ qv Avtimarpy berovts. Wears of the Jews, i. 8.7: 
VeBivios erday eis lepoodavpee apes ro Avriwerpov Bovanuce xereoryoero Tay 
moaireley). Since this must have been an institution not in contradiction 
to the other ordinances of Gabinius, it may perhaps be assumed that to 
Antipater was made over the chief administration of the taxes in the 
Jewish territory. For éximeanrys is an administrative officer ; in its 
primary application, an officer of finance. Certainly Antipater cannot 
have been a political official in the service of Hyrcanus ; for Hyrcanus, 
since the passing of the measures of Gabinius, had no longer any political 
functions. If, then, he acted ¢& évrongs “Ypxevod (Antig. xiv. 8. 1), this is 
to be explained of the spiritual authority which Hyrcanus had as high 
priest (Antig. xiv. 5.1: xar évroajy “Lpxevov, belongs to a period when 
Hyrcanus had no longer any political power). On Antipater’s services to 
the cause of Rome in the period B.c. 63-48, see Josephus, Antig. xiv. 5. 1, 
2, 6. 2, 3, 7.3; Wars of the Jews, i. 8. 1, 3, 7, 9. 

14 Bellwm Alexandr. ¢. 26. 

15 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 8. 1-3; Wars of the Jews,i. 9. 3-5.—In the 
decree of Caesar, Antig. xiv. 10. 2, the number of the Jewish auxiliary 
troops is given only as 1500. 
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that had favoured him,® Hyrcanus and Antipater were 
treated in the most generous manner. Antigonus indeed 
appeared before Caesar as the only remaining son of Aristo- 
bulus, complained that Hyrcanus and Antipater had violently 
thrust themselves forward, and sought to show that his claims 
were older and better.” But Caesar estimated the trust- 
worthiness and usefulness of Hyrcanus and Antipater more 
highly than the professions of Antigonus, ignored the claims 
of the latter, and showed favour exclusively to the other two. 
Even before the intervention of Antigonus, Hyrcanus seems 
to have been established as high priest, and upon Antipater 
the right of Roman citizenship and immunity from tribute had 
been conferred.* Hyrcanus was now appointed é@vdpyns of 
the Jews, %.e. he was reinstated in the political authority that 
had been taken from him by Gabinius; but Antipater was 
made procurator, émitpomos, of Judea, and so confirmed in 
the authority with which he had been already invested. At 
the same time permission was given to rebuild the walls of 
Jerusalem.” 


16 Bellum Alexandrinum, 65 “ Reges, tyrannos, dynastas provinciae 
finitimos, qui omnes ad eum concurrerant, receptos in fidem condicionibus 
impositis provinciae tuendae ac defendendae dimittit et sibi et populo 
Romano amicissimos.” 

17 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 8.4; Wars of the Jews, i. 10. 1-2. 

18 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 8. 3: ‘Yoxar wév rihy dpxsspwovvyny BeBourdouc, 
Avrimerpy 82 worireicv tv Paey dovs nal crérciay ravtaxos. So, too, 
Wars of the Jews, i. 9. 5. 

19 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 8.5: Ypxeevdv uty eérodelnvvorw dpysspte . . . 
[ Avrincerpov] éxizporov cérodelxvucr rig *lovdelas. ’"Exirpéres 08 xeel 
‘Lprovg re rig warpidos dévacrqca: teixn. Similarly, Wars of the Jews, i. 
10. 3.—These enactments seem to be different from those referred to in 
the preceding note ; the concessions referred to in the one case having 
been granted before, and those in the other after the intervention 
of Antigonus. So think Mendelssohn in Ritschl’s Acta societatis philol. 
Lipsiensis, v. 190 sqq.; Judeich, Caesar im Orient, 1885, p. 123f. See 
especially, Josephus, Wars of the Jews, i. 10. 1: "Avriyovos . . . yiverces 
mapadogas Avrimerow peeiCovos xpoxomrgs witioc. It. is certainly the case, as 
appears from the decrees of Caesar, in thorough agreement therewith, 
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We obtain further details with respect to the proceedings 
of Caesar from documents communicated by Josephus, Antig. 
xiv. 10. 2-10, which, however, are so slight and fragmentary 
that in regard to many particulars no certain conclusion can 
be reached.” This, at least, is unquestionable, that the letter 
of Caesar to the Sidonians, Antig. xiv. 10. 2, was written in 
the year B.c. 47, and that the formal decree of Caesar 
appointing Hyrcanus was issued in that same year.” 
According to this document, Hyrcanus was appointed 
hereditary €Ovapyns and dpysepeds of the Jews, with all the 
rights and privileges which belonged to him as high priest 
according to the Jewish law, and jurisdiction in all Jewish 
matters was conceded to the Jews. Hyrcanus also, for himself 
and for his children, was declared the “confederate” of the 


that Hyrcanus was appointed high priest by Caesar, with political 
functions, dépxysepevs and 26vepxns, and so reinstated in the political position 
of which he had been stript by Gabinius.—The decree of senate communi- 
cated by Josephus, Antig. xiv. 8. 5, belongs probably to a much earlier 
period. See above, p. 268. 

20 Compare, in regard to these documents, especially, Mendelssohn in 
Ritschl’s Acta societatis philol. Lipsiensis, v. 1875, pp. 191-246 (and the 
review of that paper in the Theolog. Literatwrzectwng, 1876, Nr. 15, col. 
394 f.); and Niese, Hermes, Bd. xi. 1876, pp. 483-488 ; and in* reply, 
Mendelssohn, Rhein. Musewm, neue folge, Bd. xxxii. 1877, pp. 249-258. 
Also, Wieseler, Beitraige zur richtigen Wiirdigung der Evangelien, 1869, p. 
75 ff. Wieseler, Theolog. Studien und Kritiken, 1877, p. 290 ff. Rosenthal, 
Monatschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthwms, 1879, pp. 176 ff. 
216 ff., 300 #. Mommsen, Rémische Geschichte, v. 501 f. (English translation, 
History of Rome—the Provinces, from Caesar to Diocletian, London, 2 vols.). 
Judeich, Caesar im Orient, 1835, pp. 119-141 (only with regard to the 
events and documents of the year B.c. 47, to which date Judeich makes 
Josephus, Antig. xiv. 8.5, also to refer), Gratz, Geschichte der Juden, Bd. 
iii., 4 Aufl. 1888, pp. 660-671.—For the older literature, see above, p. 109; 
also in Bloch, Die Quellen des Flavius Josephus, p. 144 ff. 

21 In this document Caesar designates himself wiroxparwp xal dpxtepevs, 
Vurerap r6 devrepov (imperator et pontifer maximus dictator II.). Caesar’s 
second dictatorship extended from October 48 to the end of the year 46 
(see Mommsen, Corp. Inser. Lat. t. i. pp. 451-453). But since the title of 
consul is not in the formula, whereas Caesar held the consulship in the 
years 48, 46, 45, and 44, the document must be assigned to the year 47. 
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Romans, and it was stipulated that the Roman troops should 
not seek winter quarters in his territory, nor should levies of 
money be exacted.” It is uncertain whether some of the 
other documents belong to this same year or not, but it is 
certain that Hyrcanus, not long before Caesar’s death, some- 
where about the end of the year B.c. 45, sent an embassy to 
Rome, which procured a decree of senate granting new con- 
cessions to the Jews. The beginning of this decree of senate, 
under Caesar’s fourth dictatorship and fifteenth consulship, 2. 
B.C. 44, is given in Josephus, Antig. xiv. 10. 7. Its date is 
probably correctly preserved in Antig. xiv. 10. 10: apo 
mévte eioav PeBpovapior, vc. 9th February. As it was not 
immediately put down in the tables of the treasury, a new 
decree of senate was passed, after Caesar’s death, during the 
consulship of Antony and Dolabella, 7H mpo tpidy eidav 
*"ArptrrLov, 1c. 11th April B.c. 44, by which the recording 
of the former decree of the senate in the tables of the 
treasury was now ordered (Antig. xiv. 10. 9-10). Since the 
new decree is of a purely formal character, we gain no infor- 
mation from it regarding the contents of the claims conceded 
to the Jews. Also, the fragment of the earlier decree pre- 
served in Antig. xiv. 10.7 contains only the formal introduc- 
tion. It is extremely probable, however, that other portions 
of it are contained among the fragments in Josephus, Antig. 
xiv. 10. 3-6. Yet it is just here that the difficulties of the 
investigation begin. The question arises as to what pieces 

23 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 10.2: did revras rats witins Ypxavdv’ Arekcvdpou 
nol ro rinvae avtod eOvapxas Lovdalwy eivar Bovrouat, apxispwovyny rE 
“Toudelayv dict wavros exe nerd rod merpie bn, civel re wirdv nal Tods reidws 
eevrod cugemecxous nuiv, ers O€ noel év roils nor dvdpe Dinos apibuesiobos boo ce 
nore rods lous wbrav vopeous torly dpyscporine 1 Dinevopurc, rairae xercva 
marine ovrdv nol rad tenve adrov. dv d8 mereSd yéivyrod ris Cyrnois repl 
Tis lovdelay cywryiis, &ptoxes poor xplow vivecbas wep avrois. moepoxeiooley 
22} xonuate mperresbas od doxsueCo.—For an exposition of this passage, 


see Mendelssohn in Ritschl’s Acta societatis philol. Lipsiensis, v. 195-197. 
Mommsen, Rém. Geschichte, v. 501 f, 
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belong to the decree of senate of B.c. 44 and what to former 
years, such as B.C. 47 or other years. Owing to the corrupt- 
ness of the text, no certain result can ever be reached.” The 
chief portion of the passage peculiarly rich in material, 
Antig. xiv. 10. 6, belongs most probably to Bc. 44. Among 
the concessions there said to have been secured to the Jews, 
the most important are these: that Joppa, “which the Jews 
had originally, when they made a league of friendship with 
the Romans,” was made over to them ; that also the villages in 
the great plain, which they had previously possessed, should 
be restored to them; and that, finally, also still other places 
“which belonged to the kings of Syria and Phoenicia, the 


28 The documents in Josephus, Antiqg. xiv. 10. 3-4, contain scarcely 
anything else beyond the decree of Caesar of the year B.c. 47, as already 
given in Antig. xiv. 10. 2. Since they belong to a year during which 
Caesar was consul, though the number of the consulship is wanting, the 
date must have been 46, 45, or 44. And so Mendelssohn, Acta soctetatis 
philol. Lipsiensis, v. 205-211, correctly maintains that they are fragments 
of a decree of senate of B.o. 46, which merely confirmed. the enactments 
of Caesar of B.c. 47. On the confirmation, by the senate generally, of 
bargains made by military commanders, see Mommsen, Rém. Staatsrecht, 
iii. 2, 1888, pp. 1166-1168.—The portions given in Antig. xiv. 10. 5-6 
contain very particular statements regarding the assessing of tribute, and 
seem to go together as referring to the same period. According to the 
beginning of Antig. xiv. 10. 5, they belong to the year B.c. 44, Caesar's 
fifth consulship. But this seems to be contradicted by the fact that the 
permission to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem is there recorded (Antig. xiv. 
60. 5), which, however, had been given as early as B.c. 47 (Anti. xiv. 
8. 5; Wors of the Jews, i. 10. 3), and, indeed, the building had been 
already proceeded with and the walls restored (Antig. xiv. 9.1; Wars of 
the Jews, i. 10. 4). The date is further determined as B.c. 47 by Antig. 
xiv. 10.6: Twos Kaioup, adtoxparwp ro devrepov (it ought to have been : 
abroxperap, Sinratap 7 dedrepov). And finally, in Antg. xiv. 10. 6, we 
meet with various statements about Joppa which seem to belong to 
various periods. On the basis of all these particulars, Mendelssohn, Acta 
societatis philol. Lipsiensis, v. 197 sqq., conjectures that the passage, Antzg. 
xiv. 10. 5-6, refers, indeed, to the decree of senate of B.c. 44, but that in 
the earlier portion of that passage, xiv. 10. 5-6a, a decree of Caesar of the 
year B.0. 47 is quoted. This decree Mendelssohn distinguishes from the 
one communicated in Antig. xiv. 10. 2. This one last referred to was 
issued prior to the intervention of Antigonus ; the other, as given in xiv. 
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confederates of the Romans,” should now be given to them.” 
It may be assumed that these were merely possessions that had 
been taken away from them by Pompey. Of the places thus 
restored, Joppa, as affording a harbour, was the most im- 
portant. 

The Jews also, through Caesar’s favour, obtained important 
privileges beyond the limits of Palestine. The Alexandrian 
Jews gained protection by having the privilege of Roman 
citizenship conferred upon them;” and the Jews of Asia 
Minor were guaranteed the undisturbed exercise of their 


10. 5. and 6a, after that occurrence. This is a conclusion, however, which 
can scarcely be sustained, for, by the decree of appointment (Antig. xiv. 
10. 2), Antigonus was no longer in a position to venture making hostile 
representations. But in other respects Mendelssohn’s hypothesis, that the 
passage in Antig. xiv. 10.5 and 6a belongs to the year B.c. 47, is highly 
probable. . Mendelssohn finds the new decrees of the senate of the year 
B.c. 44 only in the second half of Antig. xiv. 10. 6, beginning, perhaps, 
with the words, dow te werd taira toyov. Niese, Hermes, xi. p. 483 ff., 
ascribed to the senate decree of B.c. 44 the whole of the passage Antigq. 
siv. 10. 3-6, because he assumed that the verbal permission given some- 
what earlier by Caesar to rebuild the walls was only at that date formally 
ratified by the senate, and because he reads, in Antig. xiv. 10. 6, ré 3 
instead of ro devrepov. 

24 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 10. 6.—If it is correct that the beginning of 
Antiq. xiv. 10. 6 belongs to a decree of the year B.c. 47, a portion of the 
tribute of Joppa would have been assigned, even so early as that, to the 
Jews. It would then be necessary with the old Latins to read: dws 
TeAwow dxep Tis lepocorvgirav worswg’ Lomnvol, vre€oerpoupeévov Tov EGddpeou 
grovs. They did certainly hold it in the year B.c. 44 altogether in their 
own possession: "Idany d¢ worry, qv dx apyns Erxov Lovdatos srosovecevos 
thy ~pds Papecclous Diriev, wvray elves, neebac wal ro wporepov, Helv ckpeoxeiv® 
Qépous re [vxép to be supplied] ratrus rig worews “Ypnevev exe x.7.A.— lt 
is quite uncertain who is intended’ by “the kings of Syria and Phoenicia 
confederate with the Romans” that had formerly possessed some of the 
territories now given over to the Jews. Probably they were princes 
to whom Pompey had gifted Jewish lands. But perhaps the text is 
corrupt ; for other obscurities may be explained from the faulty trans- 
mission of the text. Compare, in exposition of Josephus, Antig. xiv. 
10. 5-6, Mendelssohn in Ritschl’s Acta societatis philol. Lipsiensis, v. pp. 
199 sqq., 234 sqq. ; Mommsen, Rom. Geschichte, v. 501 f. 

25 See Div. ii. vol. ii. p. 244. : 
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religion.” It was in accordance with the general course of 
Caesar's policy to keep the provincials contented, so as to 
secure the interests of the empire. But by none of the 
foreign peoples was so great a lamentation made over his 
death as by the Jews.” 

The weak Hyrcanus, who had been installed in Palestine 
as “EKthnarch” of the Jews, held the government only in 
name. This was exercised in reality by the crafty and active 
Antipater. He now even appointed his two sons, Phasaél 
and Herod, governors, tparnyoi, the one in Jerusalem and 
the other in Galilee.** Herod, whom we meet with here for 
the first time, was then a young man twenty-five years of 
age.” But even as early as this he gave proofs of that energy 
which brought him afterwards to the throne. In Galilee a 
robber chief named Hezekiah, with his numerous band, made 
the country insecure. Herod gained possession of his person, 
and had him executed along with many of his followers,” 
They were little accustomed in Jerusalem with such sum- 
mary procedure. The aristocracy of that city regarded 
Herod’s conduct. as an infringement of the privileges of the 

26 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 10. 8 and 20-24.—The decrees there gathered 
together were not, indeed, directly issued by Caesar, but are, with a high 
degree of probability, to be attributed to his initiative. See also Div. 
ii. vol. ii. p. 225 f. 

27 Suetonius, Caesar, 84: “In summo publico luctu exterarum gentium 
multitudo circulatim suo quaeque more lamentata est, praecipueque J — 
qui etiam noctibus continuis bustum frequentarunt. : 

28 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 9.2; Wars of the Jews, i. 10. 4. 

29 The traditional text of Josepiras in Antig. xiv. 9. 2 reads fifteen. 
The number twenty-five, which Dindorf and Bekker have put into the 
text, is purely conjectural. But this change is necessary: 1. Because a 
boy fifteen years old could not possibly have played the role which 
Herod had already played ; and 2. Because Herod at his death is repre- 
sented to have been about seventy years of age; Antig. xvii. 6.1: xl 
yap wepl tros EBdomnxoorev 4v; Wars of the Jews, i. 338.1: jv pty yap yon 
oxedev tray éBdounxovre. Compare Havercamp’s note on Antig. xiv. 9. 2; 


van der Chijs, De Herode Magno, p. 1. 
80 Josephus, Antia. xiv. 9. 2; Wars of the Jews, i. 10. 5. 
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Sanhedrim, to which tribunal alone it belonged to pass a 
death sentence; and they therefore insisted that Hyrcanus 
would call young Herod to answer for what he had done. 
Hyrcanus yielded to their request, and summoned Herod 
before the Sanhedrim at Jerusalem. Herod indeed appeared, 
not, however, as became an accused person, in mourning 
garments, but decked in purple, and attended by a body- 
guard. When he thus entered the presence of the Sanhedrim, 
complaints were hushed, and he would undoubtedly have 
been exculpated, had not the celebrated Pharisee Sameas— 
(Shemaiah ?) arisen and aroused the conscience of his col- 
leagues. They were now disposed to insist upon their 
prerogatives and condemn WHerod. But MHyrcanus had 
received orders from Sextus Caesar, governor of Syria, te 
secure Herod’s acquittal. When he therefore perceived that 
things were taking a dangerous turn, he suspended the 
sitting, and advised Herod to withdraw secretly from the 
city. Herod did so; but he soon returned with an army 
against Jerusalem in order to avenge himself for the insult 
that had been given him. Only the most urgent representa- 
tions of his father Antipater succeeded in appeasing his 
wrath, and restraining him from open violence. He then 
returned to Galilee, comforting himself with the reflection 
that he had at least given an exhibition of his power, and put 
a wholesome terror upon his opponents.—During this conflict 
with the Sanhedrim Herod was appointed, by Sextus Caesar, 
governor of Coele-Syria, erparnyos ths Kotdns Supias.! 

All this happened in Bc. 47, or in the beginning of 
B.c. 46. In the spring of B.c. 46, while Caesar had to be 

31 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 9. 3-5; Wars of the Jews, i. 10. 6-9. The 
rabbinical tradition preserves the remembrance of the scene before the 
Sanhedrim. The names there given, however, are altogether different. 
Instead of Hyrcanus, Jannius ; instead of Herod, a slave of Jannius ; 


instead of Shemaiah, Simon ben Shetach. See Derenbourg, Histoire de la 
Palestine, pp. 146-148. 
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away fighting against the adherents of Pompey in Africa, one 
of Pompey’s party, Caecilius Bassus, succeeded in making 
himself master of Syria by getting Sextus Caesar put out of 
the way by the hand of an assassin. He was afterwards 
besieged in Apamea by the Caesarian party, under the com- 
mand of ©. Antistius Vetus, in the autumn of Bo. 45 * (see 
above, p. 336). To the forces of Vetus were also added the 
troops of Antipater, which, as a new proof of his serviceable- 
ness to Caesar, he had sent to the aid of the Caesarian 
party.” The struggle of the two parties meanwhile con- 
tinued without yielding any decisive result; and even the 
new governor, L. Statius Murcus, who arrived in Syria in the 
beginning of B.c, 44, and was supported by Marcius Crispus, 
the governor of Bithynia, obtained no decided advantage over 
Caecilius Bassus. 

Meanwhile, on the 15th March Bc. 44, Caesar was mur- 
dered. Mare Antony resolved to avenge his death and 
continue his work. And it was only the fact that just 
then the fortunes of the party were in a rather backgoing 
condition that prevented the conspirators from also taking 
immediate steps in their own interest. It was only after 
Antony had proceeded against them in an openly hostile 
manner that the leaders of the conspiracy went to the East 
in order to collect their forces there: M. Brutus to Mace- 
donia, L. Cassius to Syria. When Cassius, in the end of the 
year B.C. 44, arrived in Syria, Caecilius Bassus was still 
besieged by Statius Mureus and Marcius Crispus in Apamea. 
Although Murcus and Crispus had hitherto belonged to 
Caesar’s party, they now placed their army at the service 
of Cassius, and Statius Murcus even offered his own personal 
aid. The legion of Caecilius Bassus also went over to 


82 Not 47, as Hitzig, Geschichte, ii. 514, assumes. See, on the other 
hand, Cicero, ad Atticum, xiv. 9. 3 

383 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 11.1: Wars of the Jews, i. 10. 10. 
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Cassius.* Thus did Cassius become master of Syria, and 
gained possession of a considerable fighting force. But for 
the support of the large and now further increasing army 
immense sums of money were necessary. And to this even 
the small Jewish land must contribute its share. It was 
laid by him under an arrestment of 700 talents, in the 
collection of which Antipater and his son Herod showed 
themselves particularly useful. For, with the same zeal 
with which they had once secured to themselves Caesar's 
favour, they now sought to win the goodwill of Cassius. 
How useful this zeal was, some frightful examples in Judea 
itself showed. The inhabitants of the towns of Gophna, 
Emmaus, Lydda, and Thamna, because they could not contri- 
bute their share, were sold by Cassius as slaves.” But 
young Herod, as a reward for services rendered, was ap- 
pointed by Cassius, as he had previously been by Sextus 
Caesar, governor (otpatnyos) of Coele-Syria.® 

About this time, B.c. 43, Antipater became the victim of 
personal enmity. A certain Malichus endeavoured, just as 
Antipater had done, to gain an influential position in Judea. 
But Antipater, more than any one else, stood in the way of 
his realizing his ambition. He must therefore, if he was 
to gain his end, rid himself of that man. By bribery he 
won over the cupbearer of Hyrcanus, who put Antipater 
to death by poison as he was one day dining with 
Hyrcanus.” 

Herod undertook to avenge the death of his father. 
While, therefore, Malichus was busying himself in the 
endeavour to carry out his ambitious plans and secure to 
himself the government of Judea, he was murdered in the 


84 For the proofs, see above, p. 337. 

85 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 11.2; Wars of the Jews, i. 11. 1-3. 
386 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 11.4; Wars of the Jews, i. 11. 4. 

87 Josephus, Antiqg. xiv. 11.4; Wars of the Jews, i. 11. & 
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neighbourhood of Tyre by hired assassins, whom Herod, with 
the connivance of Cassius, had sent.® 

After Cassius had departed from Syria, in-s.c. 42, still 
harder fortunes befell the province. Cassius had indeed 
wrung from it the most exorbitant sums, but now that the 
province was left to itself affairs fell into such a state of 
utter anarchy that there was no law but the will of the 
stronger. During this period Antigonus also made an 
attempt, with the assistance of Ptolemy the son of Mennaeus 
of Chalcis, to secure the sovereignty of Palestine. Favoured 
by fate and fortune, Herod indeed frustrated this attempt, 
but he was not able to prevent Marion, tyrant of Tyre, from 
snatching to himself certain portions of Galilean territory.® 

A new crisis arose in Palestine, and especially in the 
fortunes of the two Idumeans Phasael and Herod, when, late 
in autumn of the year Bc. 42, Brutus and Cassius were 
defeated at Philippi by Antony and Octavian. With this 
one stroke all Asia fell into the hands of Antony. The 
situation was all the more critical for Phasael and Herod, 
after an embassy of the Jewish nobility appeared before 
Antony in Bithynia about the beginning of Bc. 41, and 
made complaints against these two princes. Yet Herod 
succeeded by personal explanations in neutralizing for the 
time being the effect of these charges.” Soon after this, 


38 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 11.6; Wars of the Jews, i. 11. 8—The murder 
of Antipater took place before-the conquest of Laodicea in the summer of 
B.¢. 48 (see above, p. 338), while the murder of Malichus occurred 
immediately after that event. Hence both occurrences took place during 
the year B.c. 48 (Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 11.6; Wars of the Jews, i. 11. 7). 

89 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 12. 1; Wars of the Jews, i. 12. 2-3.—In the 
narrative of Josephus, which is based upon the statements of Nicolaus 
Damascenus, a veil is thrown over the circumstance that Herod could not 
prevent the conquests of the Tyrians. But he makes this clear from the 
subsequent letter of Antony, which ordered the Tyrians to restore the 
places that they had conquered (see below, note 41). 

40 Josephus, Antiqg. xiv. 12,2; Wars of the Jews, i. 12. 4 
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while Antony lingered in Ephesus, an embassy from Hyrcanus 
appeared before him asking that Antony should give orders for 
the emancipation of the Jews sold into slavery by Cassius, 
and for the restoration of the places that had been conquered 
by the Tyrians, Antony readily assumed .the role of the 
protector of all rights and privileges, and issued the orders 
prayed for, with violent denunciation of the lawless pro- 
ceedings of Cassius."—-Some time afterwards, in the autumn 
of Bc. 41, when Antony had gone to Antioch, the Jewish 
nobles renewed their charges against Phasael and Herod. 
But neither at this time did they lead to any result. 
Antony, when he was serving in Syria under Gabinius in 
B.c. 57-55, had been for many years the intimate friend of 
Antipater. That friendship he did not now forget. And 
since, besides, Hyrcanus, who had also gone to Antioch, 
gave a favourable account of the two brothers, Antony 
appointed Phasael and Herod tetrarchs of the country of the 
Jews.” Hyrcanus was then stripped of his political 
authority. He did not indeed mourn over the loss, for he 
had for a long time possessed political authority only in name. 

The period of Antony’s residence in Syria was for the 
province a time of sore oppression. His luxurious style of 
living consumed enormous sums of money, and these the 
provinces were required to provide. Thus, wherever Antony 
went exorbitant taxes were invariably imposed ; and Palestine 
was not by any means allowed to escape.* 

1 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 12. 2. The original documents, a letter of 
Antony to Hyrcanus and two letters to the Tyrians, Antig. xiv. 12. 3-5. 
One of the letters to the Tyrians (Antig. xiv. 12. 4) refers expressly to 
the restoring of the conquered places; the other (Antig. xiv. 12. 5) refers 
to the liberating of Jewish slaves. Similar letters were also sent to the 
cities of Sidon, Antioch, and Aradus (Antig. xiv. 12. 6). Compare, with 
reference to the documents, Mendelssohn in Ritschl’s Acta societatis philol. 
Lipsiensis, t. v. 1875, pp. 254-263. 


4? Josephus, Antig. xiv. 138. 1; Wars of the Jews, i. 12. 5. 
* Appian, Civ. v. 7: "Exirapiiv 0¢ @ovylav re xl Muolev xeel 
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In the year B.c. 40, while Antony was during part of the 
time held in thrall by Cleopatra in Egypt, and during another 
part occupied with the affairs of Italy, the great invasion of 
the Parthians occurred, who overran all Further Asia with 
their wild hordes. And in consequence of this occurrence 
Antigonus succeeded, for a while at least, in securing the end 
for which he had been striving. 

As the Parthians under Pacorus and Barzapharnes, the 
former the son of King Orodes, the latter a Parthian satrap, 
had already occupied Northern Syria, Antigonus succeeded in 
persuading them, by great promises, to aid him in securing 
possession of the Jewish throne. Pacorus marched along to 
the Phoenician coast, Barzapharnes advanced into the interior 
of the country toward the south. Pacorus sent to Jerusalem 
a detachment under the leadership of the king’s cupbearer, 
whose name was also Pacorus. Before that company arrived 
at the city, Antigonus had already succeeded in gathering 
around him a company of adherents from among the Jews, 
and had with it advanced upon Jerusalem, where the battle 
was waged daily between him on the one hand and Phasael 
and Herod on the other. In the meantime the Parthian 
troops under Pacorus arrived. The Parthian gave out that 
he desired to settle terms of peace, and demanded of Phasael 
that he should go to the camp of Barzapharnes in order that 
he might put an end to this strife. Although Herod 
earnestly warned his brother, Phasael walked into the snare, 
and went along with Hyrcanus and Pacorus, the cupbearer, 
to the camp of Barzapharnes. A small detachment of 
Parthian horsemen remained behind in Jerusalem.” In the 
Parthian camp the mask was soon thrown aside, and the 


Turadras rods tv Acig, Kawreadoniav re xal Kiriniav nol Supiav rij 
xolany wal Tlaacsorivny xal civ “Trovpalev nal oon trrw yivm Zvpwv, 
Emroaaw toQopas ewtBaarrs Borpeioes. 

44 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 13. 3; Wars of the Jews, i. 13. 1-2. 

#5 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 18. 4-5; Wars of the Jews, i. 18. 3. 
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two princes, Phasael and Hyrcanus, were put in irons.“ 
When Herod was told of this, not being strong enough to 
offer open opposition, he resolved to escape from Jerusalem 
by flight. Without attracting the attention of the Parthians, 
he had the female members of his family and the children 
carried out of the city and brought. to the fortress of Masada, 
which he put under the charge of his brother Joseph.” 
Meanwhile, on the spot where at a later period he built 
the fortress Herodium, he had to fight with the Jews, who 
were still hostile to him. He was able, however, success- 
fully to repel their attack. After he had thus secured all 
belonging to him in a stronghold, he continued his flight 
farther southward, and went first of all to Petra in Arabia.™ 

Their friendship for Antigonus did not restrain the 
Parthians from plundering the country round about the 
capital. Phasael and Hyrcanus were now placed at the 
disposal of Antigonus. The ears of Hyrcanus were cut off, 
so that he might no longer be eligible for the office of high 
priest. Phasael, on the contrary, escaped the hands of his 
enemies by dashing his head upon a rock after he had 
received the joyful tidings of the fortunate flight of his 
brother. : 

Afterwards the Parthians carried away Hyrcanus with 
them as a prisoner, and set up Antigonus as king.” 


46 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 18. 5-6 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 13. 4-5. 

47 Masada was built on a steep rock on the western bank of the Dead 
Sea. In the war of Vespasian it was the last place of refuge for the 
rebels, who yielded only after the Romans had carried on long and 
fatiguing siege operations, in A.D. 73. .On its situation and history, see 
below in § 20 toward the end, where also the more recent literature is 
given. 

48 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 13. 6-9; Wars of the Jews, i. 13. 6-8. 

49 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 13. 9-10; Wars of the Jews, i. 18. 9-11.—Dio 
Cassius, xlviii. 26, erroneously names him Aristobulus instead of Anti- 
gonus. Of the events of the years B.c. 43-40, Julius Africanus in George 
Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, i. 581 sq. and Syncellus himself, ed. Dindorf, i 


, 
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576 sq. and 579, give a short account, which contains some things different 
from Josephus, and derived probably from another source, perhaps from 
Justus of Tiberias. It is most worthy of remark that Phasael is 
represented, not as taking away his own life while a prisoner, but as 
falling in battle (Julius Africanus in Syncellus, i. 581: Dacanros ¢ ev 7 
waxy cvoespcires). Also the sum which Cassius raised in Palestine is 
given, not as 700, but as 800 talents (Syncellus, i. 576). Compare generally, 
Gelzer, Julius Africanus, i. 261-265. We have no right, however, to give 
a preference to these brief statements over the very circumstantia! and 
detailed report of Josephus. 
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ANTIGONUS, or, as he was called according to the evidence 
of the coins by his Hebrew name, Mattathias, had thus by 
the help of the Parthians reached that position after which 
his father and brother had vainly striven. - After the 
example of his forefathers, from the time of Aristobulus 
IL, he assumed the rank and title of “king” and “high 
priest” (on the coins: BACIAENC ANTITONOYT, mnnn 
San ynon).t 


1 Compare on the coins of Antigonus; Eckhel, Doctr. Num. iii. 480, 
481. Mionnet, v. 563 sq. De Saulcy, Recherches, pp. 109-113. Cavedoni, 
Bibl. Numismatek, ii. 23-25. Levy, Geschichte der jtidischen Miinzen, 
pp. 65-67. Madden, History of Jewish Coinage, pp. 76-79. Reichardt 
in the Wiener Numismat. Monatsheften, Bd. iii. 1867, pp. 114-116. 
De Sauley, Numismatic Chronicle, 1871, p. 248 sq. Madden, Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1874, pp. 314-316. Merzbacher, Zeitschrift fiir Nuwmismatik, 


iii, 1876, pp. 209-213. Madden, Coins of the Jews, pp. 99-103. 
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The hopes of Herod rested simply and wholly on Roman 
aid. Without going to Petra—for the Arabian prince 
Malchus had forbidden him to visit his country—he pro- 
ceeded. to Alexandria, and thence took ship for Rome, 
although already the autumn storms had begun. After 
passing through various dangers, he managed to reach Rome 
by Rhodes and Brundusium, and immediately upon his 
arrival he laid his sad complaint before Antony.? Herod 
knew how to win favour, whenever that had to be gained, 
by means of money. And so it happened that he, after 
having secured also the goodwill of Octavian, was declared 
at a formal session of the senate to be king of Judea. The 
appointment was celebrated by a sacrifice at the capitol and 
a banquet by Antony.’ 

From the appointment to the actual possession of the 
office was now indeed a longer and a more difficult step. 
For the time being the Parthians, and their protégé Anti- 
gonus, still maintained their authority in the country. The 
Parthians were indeed driven out of Syria in Bc. 39 by 
Ventidius, the legate of Antony (see above, p. 341). But 
from Antigonus, Ventidius only exacted a heavy tribute, 


? Josephus, Antig. xiv. 14. 1-3. Wears of the Jews, i. 14. 1-3. 

3 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 14. 4-5. Wars of the Jews, i. 14.4. Compare 
Appian, v. 75 (see above, p. 340).—The appointment falls under the 
year B.C. 40, during the consulship of Cn. Domitius Calvinus and C. 
Asinius Pollio (Antig. xiv. 14. 5). It must, however, have been very 
near the end of the year, for it was already late in harvest when Herod 
took ship from Alexandria (Antig. xiv. 14.2; Wars of the Jews, i. 
14, 2). The statement of Josephus, that the appointment was made in 
the 184th Olympiad (Antig. xiv. 14. 5), is therefore incorrect, for that 
Olympiad ended in the summer of B.c. 40. Also contemporary Roman 
history agrees in setting the appointment in the autumn, since Antony 
and Octavian did not reach Rome earlier than that. Compare Sancle- 
mente, De vulgaris aerae emendatione, pp. 360-366. Van der Chijs, De 
Herode Magno, pp. 31-35.—On the other hand, it is certainly wrong, 
with Gumpach, Ueber den altjiidischen Kalender, pp. 238-250, to place the 
appointment so late as autumn B.C. 39. 
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and left. him otherwise undisturbed. And Silo also, his 
lieutenant, pursued a similar policy after the departure of 
Ventidius.* 

This was the state of matters when Herod, in Bc. 39, 
landed at Ptolemais. He quickly collected an army; and 
as now Ventidius and Silo, at the command of Antony, 
supported him, he soon made progress. First of all Joppa 
fell into his hands. Then also he gained possession of 
Masada, where his relatives had hitherto been besieged. 
As he succeeded, the number of his adherents increased, 
and he could even venture to go to Jerusalem and lay 
siege to it. He made nothing, however, of this attempt at 
the time, for the Roman troops of Silo, which were to have 
supported him, assumed a stubborn and defiant attitude, and 
insisted upon withdrawing into winter quarters.’ 

In the spring of the year B.c. 38, the Parthians renewed 
the attack upon Syria. While thus Ventidius and Sile 
had to go forth to fight against them, Herod sought. to 
subdue the country wholly under him, and to rescue it out 
of the hands of many adventurers. Vast bands of brigands 
concealed themselves, especially among the inaccessible 
caverns in the mountain gorges of Galilee. But even of 
these Herod knew how to gain possession, for he let down 
his soldiers in large chests (Adpvaxes) from the lofty rocky 
peak, and thus secured for them an entrance into the 
caves.° 

* Josephus, Antig. xiv. 14.6; Wars of the Jews, i. 15.2. Dio Cassius, 
xlvili. 41. 

5 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 15. 1-3; Wars of the Jews, i. 15. 3-6. 

6 Josephus, Anti. xiv. 15.5; Wars of the Jews, i. 16. 4.—According to 
Antig. xiv. 15. 4, and Wars of the Jews, i. 16. 2, these caverns were 
situated in the neighbourhood of Arbela. The caves there referred to 
are often elsewhere spoken of by Josephus (Antig. xii. 11.1; Life, 37). 
The description which he gives in Antig. xiv. 15. 5, and in Wars of 


the Jews, i. 16. 4, corresponds exactly with the actual character of the 
caves which are to be seen at the present day in the neighbourhood 


- 
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Meanwhile, however, the Parthians. were conquered by 
Ventidius on 9th June B.c. 38. And that general then 
turned his attention against Antiochus of Commagene, and 
laid siege to him in his capital of Samosata. During the 
siege Antony himself arrived at Samosata. Herod could 
not let this opportunity escape of speaking to his patron; 
for he had good grounds for complaining of the way in 
which support had been withheld from him. He therefore 
now proceeded to Samosata in order to pay his respects to 
Antony. He received him very graciously, and as the 
surrender of Samosata soon afterwards took place, Antony 
instructed Sosius, the successor of Ventidius, to afford efficient 
assistance to Herod.’ 

In Palestine, during the absence of Herod, matters were 
in a bad way. Joseph, the brother of Herod, to whom he 
had in the meantime transferred the chief command, had 
been attacked by an army of Antigonus, and was himself 
slain in the battle, and Antigonus had ordered his head to 
be struck off. In consequence of these events, the Galileans 
had seized the opportunity to rise again against Herod, and 
had drowned his adherents in the lake of Gennesareth.® 

A full report of all these proceedings reached Herod at 
Antioch, and he now hastened to avenge the death of his 
brother. Galilee was without difficulty reconquered. At 
Jericho he encountered the army of Antigonus, but did not, 


of Jrbid (Arbed), not far from the lake of Gennesareth, north-west of 
Tiberias. There can therefore be no doubt that Jrbid is identical with 
Arbela, and the caverns there with those mentioned by Josephus. Com- 
pare Robinson, Biblical Researches in Palestine, vol. ii. 279, 280. Guérin, 
Galilee, i. 198-208. The Survey of Western Palestine; Memoirs by Conder 
and Kitchener, i. 409-411 (description of Kulat Ibn Man, as the rock 
fortress of the caverns is now called); and therewith the large English 
map, Sheet vi. Frei, Zeitschrift des deutschen Paldstina-Vereins, ix. 1886, 
p. 108 ff. 

7 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 15. 7-9; Wars of the Jews, i. 16. 6-7, 

® Josephus, Antig. xiv. 15.10; Wars of the Jews, i. 17. 1-2. 
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it would seem, venture upon any decisive engagement. It 
was only when Antigonus divided his forces, and sent a 
portion of his troops under Pappus to Samaria, that Herod 
courted a regular contest. Pappus and Herod came together 
near Isana. The first attack was made by Pappus, but he 
was utterly defeated by Herod, and driven into the city, 
where all who had not managed to save themselves by 
flight were ruthlessly cut down. Pappus himself there met 
his death. With the exception of the capital, all Palestine 
thereby fell into the hands of Herod. Only the coming on 
of winter hindered him from beginning immediately the siege 
of Jerusalem.’ 

In the spring of B.c. 37, so soon as the season of the 
year admitted of it, Herod laid siege to the capital, and 
began by the erection of military engines of assault. When 
these were ready for operating, he left the army for a little 
while and went to Samaria, in order there to celebrate his 
marriage with Mariamme, a granddaughter of Hyrcanus, to 
whom he had been engaged for five years. This engagement 
had been entered into in B.c. 42 (Antig. xiv. 12. 1; Wars of 
the Jews, i. 12. 3), 


9 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 15. 11-18; Wars of the Jews, i.-17. 3-8.— 
Instead of IZANA (Antig. xiv. 15. 12), we have in Wars of the Jews, 
i. 17. 5, KANA, which evidently is simply a corruption of the text. 
By a combination of the narratives it appears that the place lay either 
in the south of Samaria or in the north of Judea; for Pappus had been 
sent to Samaria, but Herod met him going against him from Jericho. 
Our Isana is therefore undoubtedly to be identified with my, which 


in 2 Chron. xiii. 19 is mentioned along with Bethel (in Josephus, Antig. 
viii. 11. 3, Iowva). The name is probably still preserved, as Clermont- 
Ganneau conjectures, in the modern Ain Sinia, only a little to the 
north of Bethel. Compare Clermont-Ganneau, Journal asiatique, septisme 
série, t. ix. 1877, pp. 499-501. Quarterly Statements, 1877, p. 206 sq. 
Zeitschrift des DPV. i. 41 f. Guérin, Samarie, ii. 88. The Survey of 
Western Palestine; Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, ii. 291, 302; and the 
large English map attached, Sheet xiv. 

10 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 15. 14; Wars of the Jews, i. 17. 8.—Mariamme 
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After the celebration of the marriage he returned again to 

the camp. Sosius also now appeared before Jerusalem with 
a great army; and Herod and Sosius made a joint attack 
upon the city. They made their onslaught, as Pompey had 
done, from the north. On this side mighty ramparts were 
raised, and against these the battering-rams began to play. 
Forty days after the beginning of these operations, the first 
rampart was taken; after fifteen days more the second also 
fell. But the inner court of the temple and the upper city 
were always still in the hands of the besieged. At last these 
too were stormed, and the besiegers now went on murdering 
in the city all whom they could lay their hands upon. 
Antigonus himself fell at the feet of Sosius and entreated of 
him mercy. The Roman looked upon him with scorn, called 
him Antigone, and had him bound in fetters. It was now 
Herod’s greatest care to rid himself as soon as possible of 
his Roman friends. For the murdering and plundering that 
was going on in what was now again his capital could not 
possibly be pleasing to him. By means of rich presents he 
succeeded at last in inducing Sosius and his troops to take 
their departure." 
(Mepscteeeen is not to be written Mapieeyn) was a daughter of Alexander, 
the son of Aristobulus II. and of Alexandra, a daughter of Hyrcanus II. 
(Antig. xv. 2. 5).—She was the second wife of Herod. His first wife 
was called Doris, by whom he had one son called Antipater (Antig. xiv. 
12. 1). 

11 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 16. 1-3; Wars of the Jews, i. 17. 9, 18. 1-3. 
Dio Cassius, xlix. 22.—The date of the conquest of Jerusalem is variously 
given by the two sources which we have at our disposal. Dio Cassius, 
xlix. 22, places it in the consulship of Claudius and Norbanus in B.c. 38. 
He is followed by Clinton, Fasti Hellenict, ii. pp. 222 sq. (ad ann. 38), 
299 sq., and Fischer, Rémische Zeittafeln, p. 350, who adopt December 
B.c. 38. as the date of the conquest. Josephus, on the other hand, says 
that it occurred under the consulship of M. Agrippa and Caninius 
Gallus in B.0. 37 (Antig. xiv. 16. 4). He is followed by almost all the 
moderns. It is, in fact, quite clear that the short and summary report 


of Dio Cassius cannot come into competition with the detailed and 
circumstantial narrative of Josephus, which rests on thoroughly good 
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In this way was Herod, almost three years after his 
appointment, enabled to enter on the actual possession of 
his sovereignty. Antigonus was carried away by Sosius to 
Antioch, and there, in accordance with the wish of Herod, 


and reliable sources. But from the statement of Josephus it must 
certainly be concluded that the fall of the city did not occur before 
B.c. 37. We know that Pacorus was conquered by Ventidius on the 
9th of June B.c. 38. Ventidius thereupon directed his energies against 
Antiochus of Commagene, and besieged him in Samosata. It was only 
after the siege had begun (compare especially Plutarch, Antony, 34), 
therefore at the earliest in July B.c. 38, that Antony arrived at Samo- 
sata. He there received the visit from Herod; and when Samosata 
after a long siege (Plutarch, Antony, 34: rigs 08 worsopulas mixos rceeeBee- 
vovons) had capitulated, and he himself had again returned to Athens, 
he sent back Sosius with orders to give assistance to Herod (Anti. xiv. 
15. 8-9). It must therefore have been autumn of B.c. 38 before Herod 
received this support; and the statement of Josephus puts it beyond 
question that a winter was past before the conquest of Jerusalem was 
accomplished (Antig. xiv. 15. 11: woanrod xeiavos xutrapparyévros; Antig. 
xiv. 15. 12: xemeav eréoxe Baddc; then again, 15.14: anZavroc d¢ row 
xeteavoc; and finally, 16.2: dép0¢ re yap Hv). Accordingly the conquest 
of Jerusalem cannot be assigned to an earlier date than the summer of 
B.C. 37 (compare Sanclemente, De vulgaris aerae emendatione, pp. 366-371. 
Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie, ii. 390; and in opposition te Clinton, 
especially van der Chijs, de Herode Magno, pp. 35-41; also Ewald, 
History of Israel, v. 416. Biircklein, Quellen und Chronologie der rémisch- 
parthischen Feldztige, 1879, pp. 61-65. Kellner in the Katholik, 1887, 
zweite Halfte, pp. 65-75). But now the opinions of scholars diverge 
from one another. Josephus, Antig. xiv. 16. 4, says that the fall of the 
city took place +7 goprn rig vyoreixc, by which undoubtedly he means 
the great day of atonement, 10th Tischri=October. He is followed by 
van der Chijs, Ewald, Kellner, etc. On the other hand, Herzfeld in 
particular, in his paper in Frankel’s Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte wnd 
Wissenschaft des Judenthwms, 1885, pp. 109-115, entitled: Wann war die 
Eroberung Jerusalem’s durch Pompejus, und wann die durch Herodes ? 
has attempted to show that the conquest took place earlier in the 
summer, and, indeed, the facts will oblige us to assent to this eonclu- 
sion. Herod certainly began the siege as soon as the season of the year 
allowed (anZavros rov xeseavos), that is probably in February, at latest 
in March. Therefore, even although it is stated in the Wars of the 
Jews, i. 18. 2, that the siege lasted for five months, it could scarcely have 
been prolonged into October. It is much more probable that the fall 
of the city occurred some time in July B.c. 37. The phrase éopr7) rig 


at 
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he was by Antony’s orders led to the block. It was the 
first time that the Romans had executed such a sentence on 
a king.” 

The rule of the Asmonean dynasty was thus brought to an 
end. 


vnorcies, Which Josephus met with in his pagan sources, may therefore 
refer, as in the case of the conquest of Pompey, not to the day of 
atonement, but to an ordinary Sabbath ; for Dio Cassius here also again 
says that the city was taken éy rm rod Kpovov nuépg (xlix. 22).—Yet the 
statement of Josephus is to be remembered, that the capture took place + 
rpire penui (Antig. xiv. 16. 4). By this he certainly does not mean the 
third month of the Olympiad year, as van der Chijs supposes, p. 35, 
for the Greek months were never numbered ; but he intends either the 
third month of the Jewish calendar, or the third month of the siege. 
Gratz, Geschichte, iii, 4 Aufl. p. 196, and Hitzig, Geschichte, ii. 532, take 
the former view, and so date the conquest of the city in June B.c. 37. 
But certainly this cannot have been the meaning of Josephus, since at 
the same time he places the fall of the city on the great day of atone- 
ment It is therefore evident that by the phrase employed he meant 
to indicate the third month of the siege. The three months, then, are 
to be reckoned from the beginning of active operations (Antig. xiv. 
16. 2); the five months of the Wars of the Jews from the beginning of 
the preparations (Antig. xiv. 15. 14). Compare Herzfeld, Wann war die 
Eroberung, p. 113 f. 

The view of Gumpach, Ueber den altjtidischen Kalender, pp. 268-277, 
and Caspari, Chronological and Geographical Introduction to the Life of 
Christ, p. 20 ff., that the fall of the city did not take place before 718 
A.U.C., or B.C. 36, is decidedly false, inasmuch as it is in opposition to 
all well-supported chronological data. 

12 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 16. 4, xv. 1. 2, where Josephus also quotes 
a passage from the now lost historical work of Strabo. Wars of ths 
Jews, i. 18. 3. Dio Cassius, xlix. 22. Plutarch, Antony, 36. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY. 
B.C. A.U.C. 


37 717 | Conquest of Jerusalem, some time in July. 
Executions, Josephus, Antig. xv. 1. 2; compare 
xiv. 9. 4, fin.; Wars of the Jews, i. 18. 4. 

36 718) Hyrcanus II. returns from the Parthian imprison- 
ment, Antig. xv. 2. 1-4. 

35 719}Beginning of the year: Aristobulus IIL, brother 
of Mariamme, is at the instigation of his 
mother Alexandra nominated high priest by 
Herod, Antig. xv. 2. 5-7, 3. 12 

End of the year: Aristobulus III. is by Herod’s 
order, soon after the Feast of Tabernacles, 
drowned in the bath at Jericho, ry dpyiepo- 
cuvny Katacyav évavtov, Antig. xv. 3. 3: 
Wars of the Jews, i. 22. 2. 

34 720|Herod is summoned by Antony to Laodicea to 
answer for the death of Aristobulus, but is 
dismissed with Antony’s favour, Antig. xv. 3. 5 
and 8. 9.4 


2 We prefix this chronological summary, because in what follows the 
chronological order is not always adhered to. 

8 The appointment was made some time after Alexandra had sent the 
portraits of Aristobulus and Mariamme to Antony in Egypt (Antig. xv. 
2.6; Wars of the Jews, i. 22.3: sis Aiyuarov). Seeing, then, that Antony did 
not go into Egypt until the end of B.c. 36 (see above, p. 342), the appoint- 
ment cannot have been earlier than the beginning of B.c. 35. 

4 Since Aristobulus, according to the above statement, died in the end 
of the year B.C. 35, this summons to Laodicea would fall in the spring of 
B.0. 34, when Antony undertook the expedition against Armenia (Dio 
Cassius, xlix. 39); not, as we may assume, in B.0, 36, when Antony went 
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B.C. A.U.C. 
34 720)| Joseph, the husband of Herod’s sister Salome, is 


executed, Antig. xv. 3. 9. 

Antony presents to Cleopatra the Phoenician 
coasts, with the exception of Tyre and Sidon, 
and portions of Arabia and Judea; the region 
around Jericho being specially excepted, Antzg. 
xv. 4, 1-2; Wars of the Jews, i. 18. 5.° 

Cleopatra with Herod in Jerusalem, Antig. xv. 
4.2; Wars of the Jews, i. 18. 5. 


forth against the Parthians. The correct view is taken by van der Chijs. 
—When Josephus says that then Antony went against the Parthians 
(Antig. xv. 3. 9), his statement is loose and inexact, but not altogether 
incorrect. For Antony had, indeed, the design of going against the 
Parthians, see Dio Cassius, xlix. 39. But Josephus is clearly in error 
when he names in Wars of the Jews, i. 18. 5, “ Parthians” instead of 
“ Armenians.”—The campaign éz? Ilépdovs, referred to in Antig. xv. 3. 9, 
is therefore identical with the campaign é% ’Apmweviev of Antig. xv. 4. 2. 
The impression given by Josephus, that two different occurrences are there 
reported, probably results from his having used two different sources. 

5 These presents are referred to by Plutarch, Antony, 36 (®oivixny, xofanv 
Lupiev, Kuapov, Kiacnioeg ronngy, ers 08 rng re lovdalav rhv ro B&rAccpeoy 
Pépovoey nol ris NeBaralav ’ Apafies don xpos thy évtds amroxAive: Oeracowy), 
and Dio Cassius, xlix. 32 (xoand pév rigs “ApaBlas ris re Maaxou nel rij 
cav ‘Irupatov, tov yep Avowviey ... daturewev... mrorard d¢ nal rig 
Doswinns ris te Tlercsorivns, Kogrns ré rive noel Kupyvny ryv te Kuzpov). 
Both writers assign these proceedings to the year Bc. 36. Plutarch 
indeed places the transaction before the Parthian campaign ; Dio Cassius, 
after the return from it. According to Josephus, on the other hand, the 
presentation of portions of Arabia, Judea, and Phoenicia took place in 
B.C. 34, when Antony was entertaining the idea of going against Armenia. 
For that this campaign is intended in Antig. xv. 4. 1-3; Wars of the 
Jews, i. 18. 5, cannot be doubted when we compare these passages with 
Dio Cassius, xlix. 39-40. The date given by Plutarch and Dio Cassiug 
obtains an apparent confirmation from the statement of Porphyry, that 
Cleopatra had reckoned the sixteenth year of her reign the first, because 
Antony in that year, after the death of Lysimachus (it ought to be 
Lysanias), had gifted to her the kingdom of Chalcis (Porphyry in Eusebius, 
Chromicon, ed. Schoene, i. 170: 168 txxcudéinarov dvopcobn r6 nal rparov, 
éxresdy rersurnocvros Avosecxov []. Avoaviov] rig év Supig Xerxldos Baoirewc, 
Mépxos Avravios 6 abroxparwp thy re Xocrnlda noel rode repl cdriy rérovs 
wepsdaxe rn Kacowerpy). That this statement of Porphyry is correct, is 


‘ 
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B.C. A.U.C. 

32 722|War of Herod with the Arabians, after the out- 
break of hostilities between Antony and Octavian, 
Antig. xv. 5.1; Wars of the Jews, i. 19. 1-3. 

Earthquake in Palestine, Antig. xv. 5. 2; Wars of 

the Jews,i. 19. 3: wat’ éros peév ths Bactrcias 
EBSopor, axpdfovtos S& tod mep) "Antiov qoné- 
pov, dpyopmévov gapos. 


also proved by a coin and an inscription. Ona coin of Cleopatra the 
date is given: grovg xa’ rov nal =’ de&c (Letronne, Recueil des inscriptions 
grecques et latines de l Egypte, ii. 90; Sallet, Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, 
Bd. xiv. 1887, p. 379 f.); and on an inscription we have the date x’ rob 
xe ¢ (Letronne, Recueil, ii. 125 = Corpus Inscr. Graecorwm, n. 4931- 
4932 = Lepsius, Denkméiler aus Aegypten, Bd. xii. Blatt 88, Inscript. Graec. 
n. 264, reviewed by Krall, Wiener Studien, Bd. v. 1883, p. 313 f.). Seeing, 
then, that the sixteenth year of Cleopatra, according to the usual reckoning 
of the years of her reign, corresponds to the year B.0. 36 (answering 
precisely to the period from autumn B.o. 37 to autumn B.O, 36, see 
Letronne, ii. 98), her new era begins with this same year, and it may safely 
be assumed that she obtained the kingdom of Lysanias in B.c. 36. But on 
more exact investigation this statement of Porphyry is found to favour, 
not that of Plutarch and Dio Cassius, but rather that of Josephus. Why 
does Porphyry name only the kingdom of Chalcis, and not also Phoenicia 
and the other countries which were far more important than Chalcis? 
Evidently because Chalcis was the first present, while the others were 
not bestowed till a later period. But this is just exactly what is assumed 
by Josephus. When Herod had made answer for himself before Antony 
at Laodicea, he wrote home an account of what had happened : Cleopatra’s 
schemes for obtaining Judea were no longer to be dreaded, since she had 
received instead Coele-Syria (Anizg. xv. 3. 8, fin.). When Cleopatra, 
however, soon renewed more successfully her petitions to have Judea and 
Arabia given to her, the execution of Lysanias had been already carried 
out (Antig. xv. 4.1). The cession to her of Coele-Syria, by which is to 
be understood mainly the territory of Lysanias, thus preceded the other 
gifts of countries. Plutarch and Dio Cassius group together facts that 
belong to different periods of time. Josephus has given the more exact 
statement, Compare on the donations of Antony to Cleopatra generally 
what is said above, p. 344.According to the conclusions which we have 
reached, the presentations spoken of by Josephus, Antig. xv. 4. 1-2; 
Wars of the Jews, i. 18. 6, must be assigned to a date not much later than 
the audience of Herod with Antony in Laodicea. 

6 The seventh year of Herod corresponds to B.c. 31-30, and is to be 
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B.C. A.U.C. | 
32 722] Herod conquers the Arabians, Antig. xv. 5, 2-5; 


30 


Wars of the Jews, i. 19. 3-6. 

After the battle at Actium on 2nd September, 
Herod attached himself to the party of 
Augustus, for he supported Didius in the 
struggle with Antony’s gladiators; compare 
Antig. xv. 6. 7; Wars of the Jews, i. 20. 2. 
Also above, p. 345. 

724| Spring: Hyrcanus II. executed, Antig. xv. 6. 
1-4; Wars of the Jews, i. 22.1; wrew pe 
H dySonxovta yeyovas étiyyavey etn, Antig. 
xv. 6, 3.7 

Herod visits Augustus at Rhodes, and is by him 
made king, Antig. xv. 6. 5-7; Wars of the Jews, 
i, 20, 1-3. 

He attaches himself to Augustus on his march to 
Egypt at Ptolemais, Antig. xv. 6. 7; Wars of 
the Jews, i. 20. 3. 

Autumn: Herod visits Augustus in Egypt, and 
gets Jericho back from him, as also Gadara, 
Hippo, Samaria, Gaza, Anthedon, Joppa, Stra- 
ton’s Tower, Antig. xv. 7.3; Wars of the Jews, 
i, 20. 3. 

End of the year: he accompanies Augustus on his 


reckoned from Ist Nisan to lst Nisan. See the note at the close of 
the: section.—The earthquake, therefore, took place in the Nisan of the 
year B.0. 31. Nisan is also elsewhere described as the beginning of spring. 
See Wars of the Jews, iv. 8. 1 (sxc ray cpxyy rov ¢epos); compare this 
with iv. 7. 3 (rerpads Avorpov). According to Mishna, Taanith i. 2, 
Nederin viii. 5, Baba Meza viii. 6, the rainy season is reckoned from 
the Feast of Tabernacles to the Passover, therefore down to the middle 
or even to the end of Nisan. 

T Zonaras, Annales, v. 14, fin.: qv trav dydonxovre xpos ivi. Also some 
of the manuscripts of Josephus have eighty-one. 
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B.C, A.U.C. 
return from Egypt as far as Antioch, Anti¢. 
xv. 7. 4. 

29 725) End of the year: Mariamme executed, Antig. xv. 
7. 4-6; Wars of the Jews, i. 22. 3-5 (Antig. 
xv. 7. 4: te Srowia tpehouévn rapérewver 
émavrod pcos, €€ ob mapa Kaicapos ‘Hpwdns 
vrroaTpépet). 

282 Alexandra executed, Antig. xv. 7. 8. 

25 729 | Costobar, the second husband of Salome, and the 
sons of Babas, executed, Antig. xv. 7.10. The 
date is discovered from the statement of Salome: 
br Siacwlowro map aite ypovov évavtav Hdn 
Sadexa, that is, after the overthrow of Jerusalem 


in B.C. 37. 

? The four years’ contendings begun. Theatre and 
amphitheatre built in Jerusalem, Antig. xv. 
8. 1. 


? Conspiracy against Herod, Antig. xv. 8. 3—4. 
27 '72'7| Samaria rebuilt and named in honour of Augustus 
Sebaste, Antig. xv. 8. 5; Wars of the Jews, i. 
21, 2" 


§ The rebuilding of Samaria is by Noris, Annus et epochae Syromace- 
donum, v. 5. 1, ed. Lips. pp. 531-536, and Eckhel, Doctrina Num. iii. 
440 sq., seb down in the year a.U.0. 729, or B.c. 25. And it would at least 
appear as if Josephus assigns it to the same year. Then immediately 
after he has referred to it in-xv. 8. 5, he proceeds in xv. 9. 1 to say: xara 
TovTov peey ovy Tov évsceuTov, Tpioxasdexaroy dvTre THs Hpwdov BastAsiacs. But 
the thirteenth year of Herod began on Ist Nisan a.v.0. 729, or B.o. 25. 
The coins of Samaria, however, employ an earlier epoch (see especially, 
Mionnet, Description de médailles antiques, v. 513-516, Supplément, viii. 
356-359, and de Saulcy, Nwmismatique de la Terre Sainte, pp. 275-281). 
Even the coins of Caracalla with the date 242 (Mionnet, Supplément, viii. 
358 = de Saulcy, p. 280) carry us as far back as the spring of the year 
729; for Caracalla was murdered in April a.v.c. 970. We are carried still 
farther back by a coin of Nero with the date 94 (Mionnet, Supplément, 
viii. 357). From this coin it is evident that the epoch of Samaria began 
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B.C. A.U.C. 
25 729|Famine and pestilence («ata totrov pév odv Tov 


¢ vA 
éuavtov, tpicxadéxatov dvta tis “Hpddov 


before June 728 a.v.0.; for Nero died in June a.v.c. 821. The reading 
of the year-number 94 is not altogether certain (de Saulcy, p. 276 sq.) ; 
yet a principal reason why de Saulcy suspects the correctness of the 
reading is, that the year-number 94 is not reconcilable with the assumed 
epoch of 8.0. 25. On the other side, we are not led much farther back, 
that is, not farther back than to the 16th January 727 a.v.c., on which 
day Augustus first assumed the title 2eSaords, after which the city was 
named (see Mommsen, Corpus Inscript. Lat. t. i. p. 384; Res gestae dit 
Augusti, ed. 2, p. 149; Rémisches Staatsrecht, ii. 2. 708). Moreover, a 
coin of Julia Domna, wife of Septimus Severus, with the year-number 
220 (Mionnet, v. 514 f. = de Saulcy, p. 279), proves that the epoch of the 
city began in any case after the summer of a.v.0. 726, for Septimus 
Severus did not come to the throne before the summer of a.v.c. 946. If 
we assume, therefore, that the epoch of Samaria, like that of most Syrian 
cities, began in autumn, we may set down autumn of .U.0. 727 as the 
epoch. The rebuilding of Samaria took place, therefore, probably in the 
year 727, in any case before the spring of 729, z.e. before the thirteenth 
year of Herod. 

But this contradiction between the coins and what seems to be the 
chronology of Josephus is not the only difficulty which meets us. 
Costobar’s execution, according to Antig. xv. 7. 10, occurred in the 
thirteenth year of Herod. Thereupon a whole series of events is re- 
corded in xv. 8. 1-5, which could not possibly have occurred in the space 
of one year. And yet, when we pass on to xv. 9. 1, we find that we are 
always still within this thirteenth year of Herod. Froni this it follows 
that the whole section xv. 8. 1-5 is evidently arranged according to the 
subject-matter, for Josephus here brings together statements to show how 
Herod by illegal procedure created opposition and gave offence, how the 
dissatisfaction of the people expressed itself in words and deeds, and 
what concessions Herod made in order to soothe the excitement of the 
multitude. If we consider all this, and remember that Josephus gathered 
his materials from various sources (see above, p. 88), it becomes in the 
highest degree probable that in the principal document used by Josephus, 
the section xv. 9. 1 was attached immediately to xv. 7.10; that, on the 
other hand, xv. 8. 1-5 is interpolated from another document, and that 
the words xord rovroyv wév ody rev évieurdy, etc., have been taken over by 
Josephus unchanged from his principal document, and that it is connected 
in its text, not with the time of the rebuilding of Samaria, but with the 
time of Costobar’s execution. In this way a solution is found for all 
difficulties. 


fy 
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B.C. A.U.C, 

Baovrelas = B.C, 25-24, from Nisan to Nisan), 
Antig. xv. 9. 1. 

The famine continues also into the following year, 
B.C. 24-23, Antig. xv. 9. 1, when Petronius 
was governor of Egypt, Antig. xv. 9. 2. 

25 729 Herod sends 500 men as auxiliaries to the expedi- 

tion of Aelius Gallus against Arabia, Antig. xv. 

9.3; compare Strabo, xvi. 4. 23, p. 780: oup- 

payov, ov hoav “Tovdaioe wey mevtaxoovot.— 

The campaign ended in the following year, B.C. 

24, disastrously, and without any appreciable 

results,” 





® The most detailed description of the campaign is given by Strabo, 
xvi. 4. 22-24, pp. 780-782; while it is reported more briefly by Dio 
Cassius, lili. 29 ; Pliny, Historia Naturalis, vi. 28. 160 sq. ; Monwmentum 
Ancyranum, v. 18 sq. (in Mommsen, Res gestae dwt Augusti, ed. 2, p. 105). 
—Compare generally, Kriiger, Der Feldzug des Aelius Gallus nach dem 
gliicklichen Arabien unter Kaiser Augustus (62, p. 8), Wismar 1862 ; 
Mommsen, Res gestae divi Augusti, ed. 2, 1883, pp. 105-109; Rémische 
Geschichte, v. 608 ff. ; Schiller, Geschichte der rom. Kanserzeit, Bd. i. 1883, 
pp. 198-201; Joh. Schmidt, Philologus, Bd. xliv. 1885, pp. 463-469 ; 
Schiller, Jahresbericht tiber die Fortschritte der class. Alterthumswissenschaft, 
Bd. xlviii. pp. 251-257. For the geographical particulars, besides what is 
given in Schiller, Kaiserzeit, i. 201, compare the well-known works of 
Forster, Mannert, and Ritter, and especially Fresnel, Journal asiatique, 
troisieme série, t. x. 1840, pp. 83-96, 177-181; Forbiger, Handbuch der 
alten Geographie, ii. '748 ff. ; Sprenger, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
new series, vol. vi. 1873, pp. 121-141; Die alte Geographie Arabiens, 
1875, pp. 226-229 ; Kiepert, Lehrbuch der alten Geographie, 1878, p. 187. 
—Dio Cassius places the whole campaign within the tenth consulship 
of Augustus, B.o. 24, or a.v.c. 730. But, according to Strabo, the cam- 
paign proper did not begin until the year after Aelius Gallus had pushed 
on to Leuke Kome with great loss, and had there, in consequence of the 
numerous invalids in his army, been obliged to spend the winter (Strabo, 
xvi. 4. 24, p. 781: quayndcodn you rd re bépos noel rev yemave Sscereréoces 
airobs rods cobevoivtas cdvanxraucvoc). The whole campaign, therefore, 
embraced the years B.c. 25-24. This may be accepted as certain. It is 
on the other hand, questionable whether Aelius Gallus conducted the 
expedition as governor of Egypt, and was followed in that office by 
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B.C. A.U.C. 
? Herod builds for himself a royal palace, and 


marries the priest’s daughter, Mariamme, Anézq. 
xv. 9. 3 (the name: Wars of the Jews, i. 28. 4, 
29. 2, 30. 7). 
The building of Caesarea is begun, Antig. xv. 9. 6. 
Since the building after twelve years’ labour 
was completed in B.c. 10, the works must have 
been begun in B.C. 22. 
23 731|The sons of the first Mariamme, Alexander and - 


Petronius, or whether, on the contrary, Petronius was at the time of the 
Arabian campaign governor of Egypt, and was followed in that office 
by Gallus. We know definitely that both held the office of praefectus 
Aegypti (see on Aelius Gallus, Strabo, pp. 118 and 806 ; Dio Cassius, liii. 
29; on Petronius, Strabo, pp. 788 and 819; Dio Cassius, liv. 5; Pliny, 
vi. 29. 181). We know further that Petronius undertook several ex- 
peditions against the Ethiopians which happened to occur just at the 
same time as the expedition of Gallus against Arabia (Monwmentum 
Ancyranum, v. 18 sq.: “ Meo jussu et auspicio ducti sunt duo exercitus 
eodem fere tempore in Aethiopiam et in Arabiam quae appellatur 
eudaemon ;” Strabo, xvii. 1. 54, p. 820 sq.; Dio Cassius, liv. 5; Pliny, 
Historia Naturalis, vi. 29. 181 sq.; according to Strabo, the Ethiopians 
had made an attack upon the Thebaid, when the garrison of Egypt was 
weakened by the withdrawal of the troops of Aelius Gallus; and thus 
the expedition of Petronius became necessary. Dio Cassius places this 
occurrence in B.C. 22). Kriiger and Schiller now assume that Aelius 
Gallus undertook the expedition against Arabia, not as governor of Egypt, 
but under a special commission, and that only after his return from the 
campaign did he receive the governorship of Egypt in succession to 
Petronius. Mommsen and Schmidt, on the other hand, maintain that 
Aelius Gallus directed the Arabian campaign as governor of Egypt, and 
that Petronius was his successor in Egypt. This latter view is supported 
by these two considerations: 1. Dio Cassius, liii. 29, expressly designates 
Gallus at the time of the Arabian expedition ¢ rijp Alytarov dpxwv. 
2. Dio Cassius places the Ethiopian campaign two years later than the 
Arabian, the latter in 24 B.c., the former 22 B.o. Since, then, according 
to Strabo, there are certainly two Ethiopian campaigns of Petronius to 
be distinguished from one another, these would fall in B.c. 23-22, or 
perhaps B.c. 24-22. In the second half of the year B.c. 24, Petronius 
may be supposed to have succeeded Gallus as governor of Egypt, after 
having been already for some time his substitute and representative (so 
also Haakh in Pauly’s Encyclopaedte, v. 1401). 
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Aristobulus, are sent to Rome for their educa- 
tion, Antig. xv. 10. 1. 
Augustus bestows upon Herod the provinces of 
Trachonitis, Batanaea, and Auranitis, Antig. xv. 
10. 1; Wars of the Jews, i, 20. 4 (wera thy 
mpotny ’Axtidda).° 
22 732) Herod visits Agrippa in Mytilene in Lesbos, Antig. 
xv. 10. 2.” 
20 734) Augustus comes to Syria and bestows upon Herod 
the territory of Zenodorus, Antig. xv. 10. 3: 
Hon adtod ths Bacineias értaxaiwdexdtov Tapend- 
Oévros érovs (the seventeenth year of Herod 
extended to 1st Nisan at the end of the year 
B.C. 20); Wars of the Jews, i. 20. 4: rer Sexar@ 
mad Gav cis tiv émapyiay (also reckoned 
from the end of the year B.c. 30).—-Dio Cassius, 
liv. 7, places the visit of Augustus to Syria in the 
consulship of M. Appuleius and P. Silius, a.v.c. 
734.—Also Dio Cassius, liv. 9, makes mention 
of that presentation. 
Pheroras appointed tetrarch of Perea, Antig. xv. 
10.3; Wars of the Jews,i. 24. 5; compare 1. 
30. 3. 
Herod remits one-third of the taxes, Antig. xv. 
10. 4. 
\ Begins the temple building, Antig. xv. 11. 1: dxtw- 


10 The games at Actium were celebrated on 2nd September for the 
first time in B.c. 28, then in the years B.c. 24, 20, 16, etc. That enlarge- 
ment of territory therefore took place “after the course of the first 
Actiad had run,” ze. in the end of B.o. 24 or beginning of B.o, 28. See 
Zumpt, Commentt. epigraph. ii. 76. 

11 Josephus only says, Herod visited Agrippa ep! Muréajyny xeed- 
Covra. Since Agrippa was in Mytilene from spring B.c. 23 till spring 
B.C. 21, this may have been the winter of B.c. 23-22 or of B.o. 22-21. 


—~’ 
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B.C. A.U.C, 
kaidexatou rhs ‘“Hpwdov Bacirelas syeyoveros 
éviavTod = B.C. 20-19." 

18 or 17 | Herod fetches his sons Alexander and Aristobulus 
home from Rome: the first Roman voyage of 
Herod,*® Antig. xvi. 1. 2.—Since Herod met 
Augustus in Italy, and as Augustus did not 
return to Italy before the summer of B.c. 19, 
the journey of Herod must be placed at the 
earliest in the middle of the year Bc. 19, and 
at latest before the summer of B.c. 16, since 
Augustus was in Gaul from the summer of B.C. 
16 till the spring of B.c, 13.™ 


12 According to Wars of the Jews, i. 21. 1, the building was begun in 
the fifteenth year, which either is wrong, or refers to the earlier prepara- 
tions for the building. That the building of the temple began in the 
year B.O. 20-19 is quite certain, from the fact that it was begun in 
the same year in the beginning of which the emperor went to Syria, 
which, according to Dio Cassius, liv. 7, was in the spring or summer of 
B.C. 20.—The building of the court of the temple occupied eight years, 
the building of the temple proper a year and a half (Antz. xv. 11. 5-6; 
it is not clear whether these 8 + 14 years are to be added, or whether 
the latter period is to be regarded as identical with the first year and a 
half of the whole building period). After the completion of the temple 
a great festival was celebrated. Seeing that it synchronized with the 
day of Herod’s ascending the throne (Antig. xv. 11. 6), the temple build- 
ing, if we are right in setting down the date of Herod’s accession at 
July, must have been begun in winter, therefore in the end of the year 
B.C. 20, A.U.C. 734, or in the beginning of B.o. 19, a.v.c. 735.—When it is 
therefore declared in John ii. 20 at the time of the Passover that the 
temple had been forty-six years in building (rescepaxovra nai && ereosp 
gxodoundn 6 vacs ovroc), this means that the forty-sixth year was regarded 
as running or as completed at the Passover of a.v.c. 780 = A.D. 27, or 
A.U.C. 781=A.D. 28. The latter is more probably the correct date. See 
Wieseler, Chronological Synopsis, p. 187; Beitrdge, p. 156 ff.; Sevin, 
Chronologte des Lebens Jesu, 2 Aufl. pp. 11-13. 

13 That is to say, from the time of his ascending the throne, and so 
without taking into consideration his journey in the year B.c. 40-39. 

14 Noris, Cenotaphia Pisana, Diss. ii. cap. 6, pp. 150-153, places the 
journey of Herod in question in the year a.v.c. 737, or B.c. 17. For the 
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15 739] Agrippa visits Herod in Jerusalem, <Antig. xvi. 
2. 1 (Philo, Legat. ad Cajwm, § 37, ed. Mangey, 
ii, 589).—He left Judea again before the end 
of the year: émBatvovtos Tod yeydvos.® 

14 740) Herod with Agrippa in Asia Minor, Antig. xvi. 2. 
2-5 (€apos nrrelyeto ovytvyeiv ave). Compare 
also: Antig. xii. 3. 2; Nicolas of Damascus 
in Miller, Fragment. Hist. Graccor, iii. 350. 

After his return he remits a fourth part of the 
taxes, Antig. xvi. 2. 5. 
Beginning of quarrels with the sons of Mariamme, 

Alexander and Aristobulus——Antipater brought 
to the court, Antig. xvi. 3. 1-3; Wars of the 
Jews, i. 23. 1. 

13 741] Antipater is sent with Agrippa to Rome that he 
might be presented to the emperor, Antig. xvi. 
3.3; Wars of the Jews, i. 23. 2. (On the date 
compare: Dio Cassius, liv. 28; Fischer, Zeittafeln, 
p. 408.) 

12 742) Herod goes with his sons Alexander and Aristo- 
bulus to Rome in order to accuse them before 


chronology of the history of Augustus, see the argument in Fischer, 
Rémische Zeittafeln, p. 395 f. 

15 Fischer, Rémische Zetttafeln, p. 402, and van der Chijs, p. 55, set the 
visit of Agrippa in the year B.C. 17, and the return visit of Herod in the 
year B.0. 16, because they proceed on the assumption that Agrippa went to 
Palestine immediately after his arrival in the East. But Josephus by no 
means says so, and it is not at all certain that Agrippa had even arrived 
in the East in B.o. 17, since, according to the indefinite statement of Dio 
Cassius, liv. 19, this may have occurred in B.c. 16 just as likely as in B.o. 
17. But that Agrippa came into Palestine first in B.o. 15, and that Herod 
first visited Agrippa in Asia Minor in B.o. 14, is proved from this, that 
Herod then met Agrippa at Sinope on his expedition to the Crimea, 
which campaign, according to Dio Cassius, liv. 24, took place in B.o. 14, 
So also Lewin, Fasti sacri, p. 97; Hitzig, ii, 548, and Keim in Bubel- 
lewicon, iii. 33. 
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B.C. A.U.C. 
the emperor. Herod’s second Roman journey. 
He meets the emperor at Aquileia. Augustus 
reconciles the discord.—Antipater returns back 
with them to Judea, Antig. xvi 4. 1-6 ; Wars 
of the Jews, i. 23. 3-5. 


16 Even early writers such as Noris, Cenotaphia Pisana, Diss. ii. cap. 6, 
pp. 153-157, and Sanclemente, De vulgaris aerae emendatione, p. 334 8q., 
placed this journey of Herod correctly in the year B.C. 12, or a.U.c. 742. — 
So too, e.g. Zumpt, Caesaris August index rerum a se gestarwm sive Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum, ed. Franz et Zumpt, 1845, p. 59, and Mommsen, 
Res gestae divi Augusti, ed. 2, 1883, p. 61. Quite decisive in this matter 
is the fact that during Herod’s presence at that time in Rome, Augustus 
had the games celebrated, and “distributed presents among the Roman 
people” (Josephus, Antig. xvi. 4. 5: “Hpwdns peév tdupsiro Kaloapa 
Tpianoators rarcvrois bees re nal Siavowads rosovmsvoy Te Papaiay 
d4%@). In Monumentum Ancyranum, iii. 7-21 (in Mommsen, Res gestae 
divi Augusti, ed. 2, p. 58 sq.), Augustus gives a complete and chronologically 
arranged list of the largesses (congiaria) which he had distributed among 
the people during his reign (compare on these congiarta of the Roman 
emperors, Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, Bd. ii. 1876, p. 132 ff.). 
They are eight in all. The fifth took place during the twelfth year of 
the tribunate of Augustus (tribunicia potestate duodecimum, 1.e. between 
June 742 and June 743 a.u.c. Compare on the reckoning of the tribunicial 
years of Augustus, Mommsen, Rémisches Staatsrecht, ii. p. 758 ff.); the 
sixth did not occur till the eighteenth tribunicial year and the twelfth 
consulship of Augustus (tribuniciae potestatis duodevicensimum, consul. 
xii. ; the latter corresponding to a.U.c. 749, or Bo. 5). Between these 
two terms, therefore, no donation of this sort had been made. The date 
of the former can be still more exactly fixed at the year 742, for in that 
year it is placed by Dio Cassius, liv. 29, and also by an Inscription Frag- 
ment (Faste Ripatransonenses, see Corpus Inscript. Lat. t. i. p. 472 = t. ix. 
n. 5289). It belongs, therefore, to the second half of the year a.v.c. 742, 
or B.c. 12. Its amount was very munificent. At least 250,000 citizens 
received 400 sesterces, or 100 denaria each, so that in all at least 25 
millions of sesterces were distributed, amounting to about £1,000,000 
sterling.—Since in the case before us it cannot be the donation of the 
year B.c. 5 that is meant, we can only identify it with that of B.c. 12. 
That in this year Augustus arrived at Aquileia is not indeed proved by 
any direct evidence, but it may very well have been so, in consequence 
of the Pannonian campaign of Tiberius, which occurred in that year 
(Dio Cassius, liv. 31 ; compare Suetonius, Augustus, 20: “ Reliqua [bella] 
per legatos administravit, ut tamen quibusdam Pannonicis atque Ger- 
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10 744 The celebration of the completion of the building 
of Caesarea fell eis Sydoov Kab eixooroy eros 
THs apyns=B.C. 10-9, Antig. xvi. 5.1; after 
it had been twelve years in building, Antig. 
xv. 9. 6: é€eredéoOn Swdexaere? ypovp (xvi. 
5. 1 says: ten years, which is certainly wrong). 
On the building, compare also Wars of the Jews, 
i, 21. 5-8. 

2 The quarrel in Herod’s family becomes more and 
more bitter and complicated, Antig. xvi. 7. 2-6 ; 
Wars of the Jews, i. 24. 1-6. 

? Herod by torturing Alexander’s dependants seeks 
to fasten guilt upon him; Alexander is cast 
into prison, Antig. xvi. 8. 1-5; Wars of the 
Jews, i. 24. 7-8. 

10? Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, Alexander’s father- 
in-law, effects once more a reconciliation _be- 


manicis aut interveniret aut non longe abesset Ravennam vel Mediola- 
nium vel Aquileiam usque ab urbe progrediens”). The games which 
Josephus, Antig. xvi. 4. 5, speaks of alongside of the dsavoya/, are not 
indeed those which Augustus gave in the year 742 at the festival of the 
Roman “ Panathanaea” (quinquatrus) in March (Dio Cassius, liv. 28), 
since those referred to by Josephus must have occurred later. And just 
inasmuch as, according to Dio Cassius, liv. 29, the congiaria of this year 
were occasicned by Agrippa’s death, so also among the games were those 
connected with Agrippa’s financial obsequies, not indeed celebrated until 
five years afterwards, but having certainly preparations made for them 
even then (so Mommeen after Dio Cassius, lv. 8). In the first edition of 
this work I had, in agreement with van der Chijs, assigned the journey 
of Herod to Rome, now under consideration, to the year B.c. 10, inas- 
much as Dio Cassius, liv. 36, relates of this year, but not expressly of the 
year B.C. 12, that Augustus was absent from Rome, by which his presence 
at Aquileia can be accounted for. But this argument cannot hold ground 
against that drawn from the presents. No more weight can be laid upon 
the fact that Josephus, Antig. xvi. 5. 1, says that about this time the 
rebuilding of Caesarea was celebrated (zepl rév xpévov rovrov), which 
certainly did not take place before B.o. 10. 
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B.C. A.U.C. 
tween Herod and his sons, Antig. xvi. 8. 6; 


Wars of the Jews, i. 25, 1-6. 
Herod’s third journey to Rome, Antig. xvi. 9. 1.” 


9? Campaign against the Arabians, Antig. xvi. 9. 2. 
8? Herod in disfavour with Augustus, Antig. xvi. 
9. 3. 


Herod having extorted by torture damaging state- 
ments against Aristobulus and Alexander, has 
them cast into prison, and accuses them to © 
Augustus of high treason, Antig. xvi. 10. 3-7; 
Wars of the Jews, i. 26. 3, 27. 1. 

7? Augustus, having again become favourable to Herod 
through the good offices of Nicolaus of Damas- 


11 The date of this third journey cannot be more exactly determined. 
in the first edition of this work I assigned it, with Noris and van der 
Chijs, to the year B.c. 8. Noris (who in his Cenotaphia Pisana, Diss. ii. 
cap. 6, p. 157 sq., declares a precise determination of the date impossible, 
but then in Diss. ii. cap. 16, § 9, p. 303, decides for that date) regards the 
fact decisive that Herod had met Augustus in Rome, whereas in the 
years B.C. 10 and 9 he had been absent from Rome. But he was by no 
means absent from Rome during the whole of these years. Van der 
Chijs, p. 57 f, borrows his chief argument from Josephus, Wars of the 
Jews, i. 21.12. According to the statement made there, Herod once on 
his way to Rome was made judge in the Olympian games. The Olympian 
games were celebrated in B.c. 20, 16, 12, 8, etc. Since now, according to 
van der Chijs, the earlier journeys did not by any means occur in any 
of these years, the reference can only be to this last journey, which there- 
fore falls in B.c. 8. But we have shown in the previous note that the 
second journey took place in B.c.12. The subject has been treated in 
the most complete manner by Sanclemente, De vulgaris aerae emendatione, 
p. 838 sqq. He comes to the conclusion that the journey of Herod in 
question is to be placed in the year B.c.:10 mainly for this reason, that 
the events which were transacted between that time and the departure 
of the Syrian governor, Sentius Saturninus, required a period of at least 
three full years (p. 3400: “ad minus integrum triennium exposeunt”). 
But Saturninus did not take his departure later than in the first half of 
the year B.0. 6 (see above, p. 351). The arguments of Sanclemente are in 
fact interesting, but not quite convincing. It is still quite possible that 
this journey of Herod was made in B.. 9. 


BO. A.U.C. 
6? 
5 749 
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cus (Antig. xvi. 10. 8-9), gives him full power 
to deal with his sons according to his own dis- 
cretion, Antig. xvi. 11.1; Wars of the Jews, i. 
27. 1. 

Alexander and Aristobulus condemned to death at 
Berytus,and strangled at Sebaste (Samaria), Antig. 
xvi. 11. 2-7; Wars of the Jews, i. 27. 2-68 

Antipater all-powerful at Herod’s court, Antig. 
xvii, 1. 1, 2. 4; Wars of the Jews, i. 28. 1, 
29. 1. 

Executions of suspected Pharisees, Antig. xvii. 2. 4. 

Antipater goes to Rome, Antig. xvii. 3.2; Wars 
of the Jews, i. 29. 2. 

First testament or will of Herod, in which he 
named Antipater, or if he should die before 
himself, Herod, the son of the second Mariamme, 
his successor, Antig. xvii. 3. 2; Wars of the 
Jews, i. 29. 2. ; 

Beginning of the year: Pheroras, Herod’s brother, 
dies, Antig. xvi. 3. 3; Wars of the Jews, i. 
29. 4. 

Herod discovers Antipater’s hostile designs, Antig. 
xvii. 4. 1-2; Wars of the Jews, i. 30. 1-7. 

Antipater returns again to Judea, Antig. xvii. 5. 
1-2; Wars of the Jews, i. 31. 3-5; seven 
months after Herod had made that discovery, 
Antig. xvii. 4.3; Wars of the Jews, i. 31. 2. 


18 Since at the time of his condemnation (Antig. xvi. 11. 3), and also 
for some time after (Antig. xvii. 1. 1, 2. 1, 3. 2), Saturninus was governor 
of Syria, the condemnation must have taken place in the year B.c. 7, for 
Saturninus went away from Syria not later than in the first half of the 
year B.C. 6 (see above, p. 351). This also is the opinion of Sanclemente 
(De vulgaris aerae emendatione, p. 346): “ Beryti concilium habitum fuit 
labente anno v.o. Varr. 747.” 
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Antipater on his trial; seeks in vain to justify 
himself, and is put in chains, Antig. xvii. 5. 3—7 
Wars of the Jews, i. 32. 1-5. 

Herod reports the matter to the emperor, An‘igq. 
xvii. 5. 7-8; Wars of the Jews, i. 32. 5. 

Herod is ill and makes his second testament, in 
which he appoints his youngest son Antipater 
his successor, Antig. xvii. 6. 1; Wars of the 
Jews, i, 33. 5. 

4 760) Revolt of the people under the rabbis Judas and 
Matthias rigorously suppressed by Herod, Antig. 
xvii. 6. 2-4; Wars of the Jews,i. 33. 1-4. 

Herod’s illness becomes more severe, Antig. xvii. 
6.5; Wars of the Jews, i. 33. 5. 

Antipater, after leave had been obtained from the 
emperor, is executed, Antig. xvii. 4; Wars of 
the Jews, i. 33. '7. 

Herod again changes his will, for he appoints 
Archelaus king, and Antipas and Philip tetrarchs, 
Antig. xvii. 8.1; Wars of the Jews, i. 33. 7. 

Herod dies five days after the execution of Anti- 
pater, Baorredoas pel” 8 per avetrev “Avriyovor, 
étn téooapa kal tpidxovta, wed 3 Se td 
“‘Popalwv amedédeuxto, értad nal tpudaxovta, 


Antig. xvii. 8. 1; Wars of the Jews, i. 33. 8. 


Herod * was born to be a ruler. Blessed by nature with 
a powerful body capable of enduring fatigue, he early inured 


19 In regard to the year of Herod’s death, see the note at the close of 
this section. 

20'The name ‘Hpéduns (from 4pas) occurs also previously, see Corpus In- 
script. Graec., Index, p. 92; Pape-Benseler, Worterbuch der griech. Eigen- 
namen, s.v.; Winer, Realworterbuch, i. 481, Anm. 4. We have also some 
fragments of an old Iambic poet called Herod (see Pauly’s Real-Encyclo- 
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himself to all manner of hardships. He was a skilful rider, 
and a bold, daring huntsman. He was feared in pugilistic 
encounters. His lance was unerring, and his arrow seldom 
missed its mark.” He was practised in the art of war from 
his youth. Even in his twenty-fifth year he had won renown 
by his expedition against the robbers of Galilee. And then 
again, in the later period of his life, when over sixty years of 
age, he led in person the campaign against the Arabians.” 
Rarely did success forsake him where he himself conducted 
any warlike undertaking. 


paedie, iii. 1236 ; Nicolai, Griechische Literaturgeschichte, ii. 300). There is 
still extant a celebrated oration, zepi rod ‘Hpddov Qdvov, by the Attic 
orator Antiphon, of the fifth century before Christ (see Pauly’s Real- 
Encyclopaedie, i. 1, 2 Aufl. p. 1154 f.). In the year B.c. 60 we find an 
archon at Athens bearing the name of Herod (Clinton, Fasti Hellenict, 
iii, 182). In Cicero’s letters an Athenian Herod is frequently mentioned, 
who was the teacher of Cicero’s son (Cicero, ad Atticwm, ii. 2. 2, xiv. 16. 
3, xv. 16. A.). In the second century after Christ lived the celebrated 
Herod Atticus, the teacher of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius (see, in 
reference to him, Pauly’s Real-Encyclopaedie, i. 2,2 Aufl. pp. 2096-2104). 
—Since the name is undoubtedly contracted from ‘Hpw/dns, the writing of 
it with the iota subscribed is to be preferred (Hpddns). On inscriptions 
the form Hpa:dys is met with (Corpus Inseript. Graec. n. 3155, 4893 ; Le 
Bas and Waddington, Inscriptions, t. ili. n. 3); also Hpasdes (Corpus 
Inscript. Graec. n. 2197e. [t. ii. p. 1028], n. 5774, 5775, lin. 180); also 
Hpasderos (Corpus Inscript. Graec. n. 5774, 5775, lin. 15, 42, 55, 87, 89, 
114) ; also Esparda¢ (Corpus Inscript. Graec. n. 1574). The Etymologicum 
magnum, ed. Gaisford, p. 437, 56, says, s.v. Hpwsdns “Exes ro ¢ awpoaye- 
ypeumevov, etc. This mode of writing is adopted by Lobeck, Paralip. 
gramm. graec. p. 229; Pathologiae graeci sermonis elementa, i. 280. It is 
employed throughout by Westcott and Hort in their edition of the Greek 
New Testament. Compare their remark, vol. ii. p. 314: “‘Hpddn¢ is well 
supported by inscriptions, and manifestly right ;” and Gregory’s Prole- 
gomena to Tischendorf’s Novum Testamentum, ed. crit. octava major, p. 
109. That the later inscriptions (see the proof in Corpus Inscript. Graec., 
Index, p. 92) and the coins invariably give the form Hpwdns, affords no 
evidence to the contrary, since it was not customary on inscriptions or 
coins to insert the Jota subscriptum. 

21Qompare generally the description given in Wars of the Jews, 
i, 21. 13. 

22 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 9, 2. 
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His character was wild and passionate, harsh and un- 
bending. Fine feelings and tender emotions were strange to 
him. Wherever his own interests seemed to demand it, he 
carried matters through with an iron hand, and scrupled not 
to shed streams of blood that he might reach his object. 
Even his nearest relatives, even his most passionately loved 
wife, he could not spare, so soon as the wish arose in him. 

He was, besides, cunning and adroit, and rich in devices. 
He understood thoroughly what. measures should be taken to 
suit the circumstances of each changing day. Hard and 
unpitying as he was toward all who fell into his power, he 
was cringing and servile before those that were high in place. 
His glance was wide enough in its range, and his judgment 
sufficiently keen to perceive that in the circumstances of the 
world at that time nothing was to be reached except through 
the favour and by the help of the Romans, It was therefore 
an unvarying principle of his policy to hold firmly by the 
Roman alliance under all circumstances and at any cost. 
And he knew how to carry out this principle happily and 
cleverly. 

Thus in his composition were linked together cunning and 


- energy. 


But these most conspicuous characteristics of his nature 
were set in motion by an insatiable ambition. All his 
devices and endeavours, all his plans and actions, were 
aimed directly toward the one end: the extending of his 
power, his dominion, his glory. This powerful lever kept 
all his powers in restless activity. Difficulties and hindrances 
were for him so much greater inducement to put forth more 
strength. And this indefatigableness, this unwearied striving, 
continued to characterize him in extreme old age. 

Only by a combination of all these characteristics was it 


23 Compare the sketch of Herod’s character given by Josephus, Antig. 
xvi. 5. 4. 
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possible to attain to such greatness, as he unquestionably 
reached, amid the perilous circumstances of his times. 

His reign falls into three periods.* The first period, which 
reaches from B.c. 37 to Bc. 25, is the period of the con- 
solidation of his power. He has still to contend with many 
hostile powers, but goes forth at last from the conflict 
victorious over them all. The second period, from Bc. 25 
to B.c. 13, is the period of his prosperity. The friendship of 
Rome has reached its highest point. Agrippa visits Herod 
in Jerusalem. Herod is repeatedly received by the emperor. 
It is at the same time the period of great buildings, pre- 
eminently the work of peace. The third period, from B.c. 13 
to Bc. 4, is the period of domestic trouble. Everything 
else now passes out of view in presence of the disturbances 
in Herod’s own house. 


L 


In the first period of his reign Herod had to contend 
with many powerful adversaries: the people, the nobles, the 
Asmonean family, and—Cleopatra. 

The people, who were wholly in the hands of the 
Pharisees, tolerated only with deep aversion the dominion 
of the Idumean, half-Jew and friend of the Romans.” It 
must have been Herod’s first care to secure their obedience. 
By the utmost rigour he was able to reduce the rebellious 
elements ; while he won the more pliant by bestowing on 
them favours and honours. Even of the Pharisees them- 
selves two performed good services for Herod — Polio 


24 Compare Keim in Bibellenicon. He distributes the periods, how- 
ever, somewhat differently. Also Ewald makes three sections, v. 422-429, 
429-437, 437-449. 

25 Herod is called ‘Hysovdeiog in Antig. xiv. 15. 2. The Idumeans 
had been converted only by John Hyrcanus, See above, p. 280. On the 
ancestry of Herod, see above, p. 314. 
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(Abtalion) and his scholar Sameas (Shemaia or Shammai). 
They saw in the dominion of the foreigner a judgment of 
God, which as such they were under obligation patiently to 
bear. 

Among the nobles of Jerusalem there were numerous 
adherents of Antigonus. Herod delivered himself from them 
by executing forty-five of the most wealthy and the most 
prominent of their number. By confiscating their property 
he gained possession of abundance of money, which he 
employed so as to secure a firmer hold upon his patron 
Antony.” . 

Of the members of the Asmonean family, it was par- 
ticularly Alexandra, Herod’s mother-in-law, the mother of 
Mariamme, who pursued him with unremitting enmity. The 
aged Hyrcanus had indeed returned from his Parthian 
exile ;*° but he was before that time on good terms with 
Herod. And this good understanding still continued un- 
disturbed. Since he could not, owing to his physical 
mutilation, enter again on the high priest’s office, Herod 
chose as high priest an utterly unknown and insignificant 
Babylonian Jew of the sacerdotal family called Ananel.” 
But even this was considered by Alexandra an infringement 
of Asmonean privileges. According to her view, it was her 
young son Aristobulus, brother of Mariamme, who alone was 
entitled to the high priest’s office. She therefore set every 
wheel in motion in order to secure her rights. In particular, 
she applied to Cleopatra, urging her to exert her influence 


36 Josephus, Antig. xv. 1. 1; compare xiv. 9. 4, fim. On Polio and 
Sameas, see Div. ii. vol. i. 358, 359. 


#7 Josephus, Antig. xv. 1.2; compare xiv. 9. 4, fin.; Wars of the Jews, 
i, 18. 4, 

28 Josephus, Antig. xv. 2. 1-4. 

29 Josephus, Antig. xv. 2. 4.—Herod could not himself assume the 


position, since he was not even a full-born Jew, let alone a member of the 
sacerdotal family. ; 
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upon Antony, so as to force Herod to appoint Aristobulus 
high priest. Mariamme also pressed her husband with 
petitions in favour of her brother. Thus Herod at last 
felt himself obliged to set aside Ananel (which was unlawful, 
inasmuch as the high priest held his offite for life), and in 
the beginning of B.c. 35 made young Aristobulus high priest, 
who was now only in his seventeenth year.” 

The peace, however, was not of long duration. Herod 
saw, and not without reason, in all the members of the 
Asmonean family his natural enemies. He could not rid 
himself of suspicion and distrust, especially in regard to 
Alexandra, and he kept a careful watch upon her proceed- 
ings. This constant espionage Alexandra found intolerable, 
and thought to escape such supervision by flight. The 
coffins were already prepared in which she and her son 
Aristobulus were to have had themselves carried out of the 
city and thence to the sea-coast, so as to fly to Egypt to 
Cleopatra. But their secret was betrayed, and so their 
scheme proved futile, and thus it only served to increase 
the suspicions of Herod.*—When, moreover, the people, at 
the next Feast of Tabernacles, in B.c. 35, made a_ public 
demonstration in favour of young Aristobulus while he officiated 
as high priest, Herod became thoroughly determined to rid 
himself, without delay, of Aristobulus as his most dangerous 
enemy and rival Soon an opportunity for doing so was 
given him. Herod had been invited to Jericho to a feast by 
Alexandra. And after the meal, as young Aristobulus along 
with others was refreshing himself in the bath, he was 
pushed under the water as if in sport by some of those with 
him who had been bribed by Herod, and kept down so long 
that he was drowned. After the affair was done Herod 

80 Josephus, Antig. xv. 2. 5-7, 3. 1.—In respect to the chronology, I 


refer once for all to the previous summary. 
81 Josephus, Antig. xv. 3. 2. 
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pretended the most profound grief, and shed tears, which 
however, nobody regarded as genuine.” 

Alexandra, who clearly perceived the true state of matters, 
agitated again through Cleopatra, so that Herod was sum- 
moned to make answer before Antony for the deed. Antony, 
who since the spring of B.c, 36 had been again residing in 
the East, and under the spell of Cleopatra, was just then, in 
the spring of B.c. 34, undertaking a new expedition to the 
West, ostensibly against the Parthians, really against the 
Armenian king Artavasdes. When he had now reached 
Laodicea, that is, Laodicea by the sea, south of Antioch, 
Herod was summoned to meet him there,—for Alexandra 
had, through Cleopatra, actually obtained her wish—to give 
an account of his conduct. Herod did not dare to refuse, 
and, no doubt with a heavy heart, presented himself before 
Antony. But it may be readily supposed he did not go 
empty-handed. This circumstance and his clever repre- 
sentations soon prevailed in dispelling all clouds. He was 
pronounced innocent, and returned to Jerusalem.” 

His absence was the occasion of fresh disturbances. He 
had on his departure appointed his uncle Joseph, who was 
also his brother-in-law, for he had married his sister Salome, 
as his viceroy, and had committed Mariamme to his care. 
And as he considered his going before Antony as dangerous, he 
had commanded Joseph, in case he should not return, to kill 
Mariamme, for his passionate love for her could not brook 
the thought that any other should ever obtain his beloved. 
When, then, he did return, Salome calumniated her own 
husband, charging him with having himself had unlawful 
intercourse with Mariamme. Herod at first gave no heed to 
the calumny, as Mariamme maintained her innocence. But 
when he learned that Mariamme knew about that secret 


32 Josephus, Antig. xv. 3. 3-4; Wars of the Jews, i. 22. 2. 
88 Josephus, Antig. xv. 3. 5, 8-9, 
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command, which the chattering old man had told her as a 
proof of the peculiar love of Herod, Herod thought that he 
had in this a confirmation of those charges, and caused 
Joseph to be executed, without affording him an opportunity 
of being heard. 

The fourth hostile power during this first period of Herod’s 
reign was Cleopatra. She had even previously, by her 
combination with Alexandra, been the means of giving 
troubled days to Herod. It was still more unfortunate 
for him that she now sought to use her influence with 
Antony to obtain an increase of territory. Antony at first 
gave no heed to her demands. But at length, during that 
same expedition against Armenia, in B.c. 34, he was induced 
to bestow upon her the whole of Phoenicia and the coast of 
the Philistines south of Eleutherus, with exception only of 
Tyre and Sidon,* and besides, a part of the Arabian territory, 
and the fairest and most fertile part of the kingdom of 
Herod, the celebrated district of Jericho, with its palm trees 
and balsams.* Opposition on the part of Herod was not to 


84 Josephus, Antig. xv. 3. 56,9. On the parallel passage, Wars of the 
Jews, i, 22. 4-5, see under, note 50. 

35 See map in Menke’s Bebelatlas. 

86 The district of Jericho was at that time the most fruitful part and 
the most profitable for revenue in all Palestine. This is stated most 
decidedly in Strabo, xvi. 2. 41, p. 763, and in Josephus, Wars of the Jews, 
iv. 8.3. Near Jericho there was, according to Strabo, the palm forest 
(¢ Qorvexav), extending to a hundred stadia, and the balsam garden (6 rev 
Barcapov wepedetoos), Which produced the precious balsam resin used as 
a means of healing. Josephus also represents the date palm and the 
balsam shrub as the two principal plants grown in the district. This 
region, peculiarly rich in revenue in consequence of its being so well 
watered and possessing so hot a climate, is reckoned by Josephus as 
extending to twenty stadia in breadth and seventy stadia in length. 
Since both of these products were greatly in request (compare Strabo, 
xvii. 1. 15, p. 800), Josephus rightly designates this region a Oziov xwpiov, 
by  daiaq ra omandrare nal narrtora yevveros (Wars of the Jews, iv. 
8. 3). Elsewhere, too, he takes every opportunity of expatiating upon the 
fruitfulness of the district of Jericho, with its palm trees and balsam 
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be thought of, and he was now obliged to take his own land 


shrubs (Antig. iv. 6.1, xiv. 4. 1; Wars of the Jews, i. 6. 6; Antig. xv. 
4,2; Wars of the Jews, i. 18. 5). In one passage he expressly declares 
that it was the most fruitful part of Judea (Wars of the Jews, i. 6. 6: ra 
the lovdales widrarov). Subsequently Herod extended the palm planta- 
tions as far as Phasaelis (see Div. ii. vol. i. p. 131). Archelaus built near 
Jericho a new aqueduct for watering the palm groves there (Antig. xvii. 
13. 1).—Also in Trogus Pompeius, according to the correct reading restored 
by Ruhl, Jericho is spoken of as the centre of the palm and balsam culture 
of the Jordan valley (Justin’s Abstract, xxxvi. 3): “Opes genti ex 
vectigalibus opobalsami crevere, quod in his tantum regionibus gignitur. 
Est namque vallis, quae continuis montibus velut muro quodam ad . 
instar hortorum clauditur. Spatium loci ducenta jugera ; nomine Ericus 
dicitur. In ea silva est et ubertate et amoenitate insignis, siquidem 
palmeto et opobalsameto distinguitur.” Then follows a description of the 
balsam shrub, which is trained like the vine, and is annually at a fixed 
time stripped of its balsam. — Diedorus Siculus places the palm and 
balsam plantations in general in the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea, for 
after giving a description of the balsam he proceeds (ii. 48. 9, almost in 
the same words as in xix. 98. 4): "Ayo 0 éorl QoswsncQurog . . . Vivercn 
d¢ wepl rods Toros tovToUs ev abrAavi Tivs nal TO KeEACUWEVOY BaAcepeor, EE oD 
rpsaodoy Adcmapey [xix. 98.4: ddpadv] AxuBavovary, oddamod, wev THs LAANE 
olxovmczuns evpioxomévov tov Qurov rovrov, rig 0 && axbrov xpelas elo Pdpwane 
roig larpois nab vrepBoryy evderovons.—According to Pliny, the dates of 
Jericho were the best in the world, Historia Naturalis, xiii. 4. 44: “sed ut 
copia ibi [in Aethiopiae fine] atque fertilitas, ita nobilitas in Judaea, nec 
in tota, sed Hiericunte maxume, quamquam laudatae et Archelaide et 
Phaselide atque Liviade, gentis ejusdem convallibus.” Compare xiii. 4. 
26: “Judaea vero incluta est vel magis palmis ;” xiii. 4.49: “Servantur 
hi demum qui nascuntur in salsis atque sabulosis, ut in Judaea atque 
Cyrenaica Africa.” Pliny’s most complete treatment of the balsam 
(Historia Naturalis, xii. 25. 111-123) begins with the following words: 
“Sed omnibus odoribus praefertur balsamum, uni terrarum Judaeae 
concessum, quondam in duobus tantum hertis, utroque regio, altero 
jugerum xx. non amplius, altero pauciorum.” The way in which the 
balsam was obtained was this: the bark was slit with a stone, not an 
iron instrument, and then the thick juice ran out and was gathered in 
small vessels.—Tacitus also, in his Historia, v. 6, mentions among the 
most important products of Palestine balsam et palmae. He describes 
the mode of securing the balsam similarly to Pliny (compare also Strabo, 
p. 763, and Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 4. 1; Wars of the Jews, i. 6. 6).— 
Pausanias also gives it as a special proof of the superiority of the palms 
of Palestine, that “their fruit is always fit for use,” i.e. even when dried 
(he tells, ix. 19. 8, of the sanctuary at Mykalessus in Boeotia: Dofvixes dé 
mp0 Tow lepov widinnets avn bs crav sadicov weepexduevos napmev, Somep ey 


, 
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rn Wedesorlvy). ‘To Horace also the material value of these plantationa 
was known. As an example of a particularly rich and valuable estate, 
he speaks of Herodis palmetis pinguibus (Epistolae, ii, 2. 184)—According 
to Dioscorides, i, 18, the balsam used as a means of healing grew only in 
Judea and Egypt (Gdrcapeov . . . yevvamevov ev udm lovdale nore tives 
eiraver xoel Ev Airydrrw).—We hear of the existence of the palm groves of 
Jericho during somewhere about two thousand years. Even in the Old 
Testament Jericho is called “the city of palm trees” (ompan vy, Deut. 


xxxiv. 3; Judg. i. 16, iii, 18; 2 Chron. xxviii. 15). Among Greek 
writers, Theophrastus, the pupil of Aristotle, speaks of the palm and 
balsam plantations of the Jordan valley. Of the palms, he says that only 
in three plazes in Coele-Syria with a saline soil do such grow as can have 
. their fruit made use of (Hist. plant. ii. 6. 2.: rijc Suplas 32 rq¢ Kolang, ev 
Hy of wAsioros tuyxavovow, ev rpiol pedvorg rors AAwmdeor elves rods 
duvepeévovs OnoceupiCecbes ; li. 6. 8: OnoavpiCeodas D8 pedvovs dvvacbal Dao 
tay iv Supig rods év ro avawvs. This avady of Syria, where the palms 
grow, extends, according to ii. 6. 5, to the Red Sea). On the balsam he 
says, in Hist. plant. ix.6.1: To 32 Bdrcapov yiveros wey ev rp adams rg 
wepl Zuplav. Tlapadeloovs 9 clvat Poot B00 pecvovs, rov peev boov eluoat 
wrOpav tov 3 erepov TOAD éAerrove (Pliny, in the above-quoted passage, 
derives his information from this source). In the Mishna it is related 
that the inhabitants of Jericho were wont to prop up the palms (Pesachim 
iv. 8). A Descriptio orbis of the fourth century after Christ remarks 
upon the rich revenue (Miiller, Geographi graec. minores, ii. 513 sqq., c. 31 : 
“Nicolaum vero palmulam invenies abundare in Palaestina regione, in 
leco qui dicitur Hiericho”). The existence of the palm groves there is 
also witnessed to by the Christian pilgrims Arculf in the seventh century 
(see Tobler et Molinier, Jtinera Hierosolymitana, i. 1879, p. 176) and 
Saewulf in the beginning of the eighth century (see Guérin, Samarie, 
i. 49). An English translation of the travels of Arculf and Saewulf is 
given in a volume of Bohn’s Antiquarian Library, Early Travels in 
Palestine. In the year 1838, Robinson saw there still one palm tree 
(Biblical Researches in Palestine, ii. 290), which in the year 1888 was only a 
withered stump (Zeitschrift des DPV. xi. 98).—Compare generally the 
articles “ Balsam,” “ Dattelpalme,” “ Jericho,” in Winer’s Realwérterbuch ; 
Ritter, Hrdkwnde, xiii. 760-858 ; Theobald Fischer, Die Dattelpalme, ihre 
geographische Verbreitung und culturhistorische Bedeutung, 1881 (= Peter- 
mann’s Mittheilungen, 64, Ergdénzungsheft; Anderlind, Zeitschrift des 
deutschen Paldstina-Vereins, Bd. xi. 1888, pp. 97-99 (occurrence of the 
date palm in modern Syria)—On Jericho and its neighbourhood, see 
Robinson, Biblical Researches in Palestine, ii. 273-304 ; Ritter, Hrdkunde, 
xv. 1, pp. 500-534 ; Tobler, Topographie von Jerusalem, ii. 642-669 ; Sepp, 
Jerusalem und das heilige Land, 2 Aufl. i. 720-734; Guérin, Samarie, 
i. 46-53 ; Baedeker-Socin, Paldstuna, 1 Aufl. p. 273 ff.; The Survey of 
Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, iii. 222 (Plan of 
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in lease from Cleopatra.” He had indeed to accept the 
disagreeable with as good a grace as possible, and to receive 
Cleopatra with all honour and with royal munificence when 
she, on her return from the Euphrates, to which point she 
had accompanied Antony, paid a visit to Judea. But when 
she sought to draw him also into her net, he was cunning 
enough not to commit himself any more into her power.” 

Thus Herod’s first four or five years were spent amid 
various struggles for his own very existence. The outbreak 
in Bc, 32 of the war between Antony and Octavian caused 
fresh anxieties. Herod wished to hasten with a powerful 
army to the help of Antony; but at the instigation of Cleo- 
patra he was instead ordered by Antony to fight against the 
Arabian king. That prince had latterly failed to pay 
regularly his tribute to Cleopatra, and was now to be punished 
for that fault. And Cleopatra wished that the war should be 
committed to Herod, in order that the two vassal kings might 
naturally weaken and reduce one another. And thus Herod was 
sent against the king of Arabia rather than against Octavian. 
But as Athenio, Cleopatra’s commander, went to the help of 
the Arabians, he suffered a crushing defeat, and found himself 
obliged to stop the great war, and rest satisfied with mere 
robber raids and plundering expeditions.” 

Then again in the spring of B.c. 31 a new calamity befell 
him, for a terrible earthquake visited the country, by which 
30,000 men lost their lives. Herod now wished to treat for 
peace with the Arabians; but these slew his ambassadors and 
renewed their attack. Herod required to use all his elo- 


the aqueducts near Jericho in the time of the Romans); and with this 
also the large English Map, Sheet xviii. 

87 Josephus, Anti. xv. 4. 1-2; Wars of the Jews, i. 18. 5.—Plutarch, 
Antony, 36, and Dio Cassius, xlix. 32, assign this gift of territory to an 
earlier period. Compare above, p. 402. 

88 Josephus, Antig. xx. 4.2; Wars of the Jews, i. 18. 5. 

88 Josephus, Antzg. xv. 5.1; Wars of the Jews, i. 19. 1-3. 
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quence in order to induce his dispirited troops again to enter 
into the engagement. But this time his old fortune in war 
returned to him. He drove before him the Arabian army in 
utter rout, and compelled its remnants, which had sought 
refuge in a fortress, soon to surrender. Proud of this brilliant 
success, he returned home.” 

Soon thereafter, on 2nd September B.c. 31, the decisive 
battle at Actium was fought, by which Antony finally lost 
his power. It was at the same time a sore blow to Herod. 
But with that adroitness which was characteristic of him, he 
passed over at the right time into the camp of the conqueror, 
and soon found an opportunity for proving his change of mind 
by action. In Cyzicus there was a troop of Antony’s gladia- 
tors, who held themselves in readiness for the games, by which 
Antony had intended to celebrate his victory over Octavian. 
When these now heard of the defeat and flight of Antony, 
they wished to hasten to Egypt to the assistance of their 
master. But Didius, the governor of Syria, hindered their 
departure, and Herod afforded him in this zealous and effi- 
cient aid. 

After he had given such a proof of his disposition, he could 
venture to present himself before Augustus. But in order to 
secure himself against any miscarriage, he contrived to have 
the aged Hyrcanus, the only one who might prove a dangerous 
rival, as nearer to the throne than himself, put out of the 
way. That Hyrcanus was condemned to death for conspiring 
with the Arabian king, as was affirmed in Herod’s own 
journals, is highly improbable when we consider the character 
and the extreme age of Hyrcanus. Other contemporary 
writers have expressly declared his innocence. For Herod 
in his critical position, the mere existence of Hyrcanus was 

40 Josephus, Antig. xv. 5. 2-5; Wars of the Jews, i. 19. 3-6. 


41 Josephus, Antig. xv. 6.7; Wars of the Jews, i. 20. 2. Dio Cassius, 
li. 7. 
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sufficient motive for the bloody deed. Thus fell the last of 
the Asmoneans, a memorial of past times, an old man more 
than eighty years of age, a sacrifice to the jealousy and 
ambition of Herod.” 

Herod now set out to meet Augustus, who had passed the 
winter, B.c. 31-30, for the most part in Samos.” He met 
him in the spring of B.c. 30 in Rhodes. At the meeting 
he played his part skilfully. He boasted of his friendship 
with Antony, and of the service which he had rendered him, 
and wished in this way to prove how useful he might be to 
any one whose party he might join. Augustus was not 
inclined to give too much heed to this speech, but found it to 
his advantage to win over to himself the crafty and energetic 
Idumean who had been the steady friend of the Romans. He 
was very gracious to him, and confirmed him in his royal rank. 
With this joyful result Herod returned to his own home.“ 

Soon thereafter, in the summer, Augustus left Asia Minor 
and touched at the Phoenician coast on his way to Egypt, 
and Herod failed not to receive him with all pomp at Ptole- 
mais, and took care that during that hot season of the year 
his army in its march should want for nothing.” 

After Augustus in Egypt had done with Antony, who, as 
well as Cleopatra, had committed suicide in August Bo. 30, 
Herod again visited Augustus, undoubtedly with the inten- 
tion of wishing him success, and securing for himself as great 
a reward as possible. In this latter object he was completely 
successful. Augustus now gave him back, not only the 
district of Jericho, but also Gadara, Hippos, Samaria, Gaza, 
Anthedon, Joppa, and Straton’s Tower.“—In proof of his 

42 Josephus, Antig. xv. 6. 1-4; Wars of the Jews, i. 22. 1. 

48 Suetonius, Augustus, c. 17. 
44 Josephus, Antig. xv. 6. 5-7; Wars of the Jews, i. 20. 1-3. 
5 Josephus, Antig. xv. 6.7; Wars of the Jews, i. 20. 3. 


46 Josephus, Antig. xv. 7.3; Wars of the Jews, i. 20. 3.—On all these 
cities, see § 23. 1, f 
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gratitude, Herod gave his patron, on his return from Egypt in 
the end of B.c. 30, the pleasure of his company as far as 
Antioch.” 

While thus he had exchanged his outward dangers for good 
fortune, Herod had nothing but confusion and strife in his own 
house. Even when he had gone away to Rhodes, he had 
committed the guardianship of Mariamme to a certain Soemus, 
and to him again he had given the same command as before 
to Joseph.“ Mariamme had also this time again come to 
know it, and gave to Herod on his return proofs of her aver- 
sion.” The mother of Herod, Cypros, and his sister Salome, 
who had both for a long time been disaffected toward the 
proud Mariamme, were greatly gratified at this misunder- 
standing, and they knew how to inflame the quarrel by giving 
currency to the most scandalous calumnies. At last Salome 
managed to bribe the king’s cupbearer, and got him to declare 
that Mariamme had given him a poison draught in order that 
he should give it to Herod. When Herod heard this, he had 
Mariamme’s eunuch examined by torture in reference to this 
matter. This servant indeed knew nothing of the poison 
draught, but confessed that Mariamme hated her husband on 
account of the command which he had given to Soemus. 
When, now, Herod heard that Soemus, as well as Joseph, had 
betrayed the secret of his command, he saw again in this a 
proof of unlawful intercourse, and cried out saying that he 
had now evidence of his wife’s unfaithfulness. Soemus was 
immediately executed ; Mariamme, after-a judicial investiga- 
tion, was condemned, and then executed in the end of 
B.C. 29.% 

47 Josephus, Antig. xv. 7. 4. 48 Thnd. xv. 6. 5. 49 Thid. xv. 7. 1-2. 
50 Josephus, Antig. xv. 7. 3-6.—A fabulous Talmudic story about the 
death of Mariamme is given by Derenbourg, p. 151.—In criticism of the 
account repeated by us from Josephus Destinon (Die Quellen des Flavius 


Josephus, 1882, p. 113): “It is remarkable how precisely in order of time 
the succession of events correspond in the two journeys of the king te 
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In Herod’s relations with Mariamme were revealed all the 
savagery and sensuality of his nature. Ungovernable and 
passionate as his love for her was, such was also his hatred 
so soon as he thought himself deceived by his wife. But 
equally ungovernable and passionate was also his yearning 
over his beloved whom he himself had murdered. In order to 
drown the pangs of remorse, he sought relief in wild excesses, 
drinking bouts, and the pleasures of the chase. But even 
his powerful frame could not endure such an excessive strain. 
While he was hunting in Samaria he fell ill, and was obliged © 
there to take to his bed. As his recovery was doubtful, 
Alexandra began to scheme, so that in the event of his death 
she might secure the throne to herself. She applied herself 


Antony and Augustus (Antig. xv. 3. 5-6 and 9, xv. 6. 5, 7. 1-6). On both 
occasions he put his wife under the guardianship of a trusted individual, 
with instructions, if anything should happen to prevent his return, that 
she should be slain ; both times her guardians, meaning no harm, com- 
municated the secret to her; the king returning home learns this, 
becomes suspicious of gross infidelity, and has the innocent executed... . 
Moreover, it is remarkable that the second story is wholly omitted in the 
Wars of the Jews, i. 22. 4-5; according to the story given there, Herod kills 
not only Joseph, but also Mariamme, on his return from Antony. It might 
be supposed that the two narratives in the Antiquities refer to one and 
the same occurrence, that Josephus found the second story perhaps in some 
secondary document, and regarding it, in consequence of ‘the introduc- 
tion of the name Soemus, as different from the story given in his principal 
document, incorporated it in his narrative of the journey of Herod to 
Augustus, so that no particular might be omitted.” — This explanation 
might without more ado be accepted, were it not, on the other hand, firmly 
established that the Wars of the Jews frequently reproduces in a greatly 
abbreviated form the same original document as is used in the Antiquities, 
and that the first story is expressly presupposed in the second tale of the 
Antiquities (xv. 7. 1: ras "Taonxw dobeloos evrords dvenvnecvever). That the 
same story would have been repeated in an almost identical form, is 
scarcely probable. But it does seem to me probable that both stories had 
already had a place in the principal source used by Josephus, and that 
specially for this reason, that in both passages the narrative of domestie 
circumstances is so clearly bound up with the exposition of the political 
history. In both passages the political history is introduced between the 
beginning and end of the domestic affairs, 
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to those in command of the two fortified places in Jerusalem, 
and sought to win them over to her side. But they reported 
the matter to Herod, and Alexandra, who had long deserved 
that fate far more than others, was then executed some time 
in B.c. 28." 

Gradually Herod recovered, and soon found occasion for 
further bloodshed. A distinguished Idumean, Costobar, had 
been, soon after his accession, appointed by Herod governor 
of Idumea, and had subsequently been married to Salome, whose 
first husband, Joseph, had been executed in Bc. 34. Even 
during this first period he had secretly conspired against 
Herod with Cleopatra, but had been received into Herod’s 
favour again at the entreaty of Salome.” But now Salome 
herself was tired of her husband, and in order to rid herself 
of him she had recourse to denunciation. She knew that 
her husband had preserved the sons of Babas,™ as it seems, 
distant relatives of the Asmonean house, whom Herod ever 
since his conquest of Jerusalem had in vain sought to track 
out. This information she communicated to her brother. 
Herod, when he heard this, promptly resolved upon the 
course he would pursue. Costobar, together with his pro- 
tégés, whose place of concealment Salome had betrayed, 
was seized and executed in B.c. 25. And now Herod could 
console himself with the thought that of all the relatives of 
the aged Hyrcanus there was no longer one surviving who 
could dispute with him the occupancy of the throne.“—Here 


51 Josephus, Antig. xv. 7. 7-8. 52 Thid. xv. 7. 9. 

88 The name Baées is found onan inscription given by Euting, Sw 
wungsbertchte der Berliner Akademie, 1885, p. 685, Tafel xi. n. 80.—A N33 
‘Ora 72 appears in Kerioth vi. 3; a NI j2 ANN in Hrubin ii. 45; 
Jebamoth xvi. 3, 5,7; Edujoth vi. 1, viii. 2 (the Cambridge Manuscript 
has $93 a) four times, and "38 }2 three times). 

54 Josephus, Antig. xv. 7.10. At the close of the narrative Josephus 
says expressly: dors elves wndév dardrorwov tx ras Lprxaved ovyyeveias. It 
is indeed only the male relatives that are here intended. For, according 
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then the first period closes, the period of conflict with hostile 
powers. 


II. 


The period from B.c. 25 to Bo, 13 is the period of glory 
and enjoyment, although the enjoyment was not altogether 
unchequered and undisturbed. 

Among the glories of the period are to be reckoned the 
magnificent buildings which he erected. All the provinces — 
vied with one another in their celebration of the emperor- 
cultus, and in the lavishness of display every fourth year at 
the festal games in honour of Caesar. For the former purpose 
emperor-temples (Kavodpea) were erected; for the latter, 
theatres, amphitheatres, race-courses for men and for horses. 
New cities also were founded in honour of Caesar, and called 
after his name. “ Provinciarum pleraeque super templa et 
aras ludos quoque quinquennales paene oppidatim consti- 
buerunt. Reges amici atque socii et singuli in suo quisque 
regno Caesareas urbes condiderunt.”™® All these endeavours 
were entered upon by Herod with that energy by which he 
was characterized. But he was also unweariedly active in 
erecting other buildings for purposes of use and luxury, and 
in the reconstruction of entire cities.™ 

In Jerusalem a theatre was reared; in the valley near 


to Antig. xvii. 5. 2, fim, the daughter of Antigonus, the last of the 
Asmonean kings, continued alive for about twenty years after this, and 
she had been married to Herod’s eldest son Antipater. 

55 Suetonius, Augustus, 59-60. Compare generally on the cultus of the 
emperor, Div. ii. vol. i. p. 15 ; and on the festal games the same volume, 
pp. 23-28. 

56 On the buildings of Herod, compare Hirt, Ueber die Baue Herodes 
des Grossen tiberhaupt, wnd tiber seinen Tempelbaw zu Jerusalem insbesondere 
(Abhandlungen der histor.-philolog. Klasse der Berliner Akademie aus den 
Jahren, 1816-1817, pp. 1-24); van der Chijs, de Herode Magno, pp. 55- 
57. : ec 


a 
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Jerusalem, an amphitheatre.” Some time later, about B.c. 24, 
Herod built for himself a royal palace, upon which marble 
and gold were lavished with profusion. It was provided 
with strong fortifications, and thus was made to serve also as 
a castle for the upper city.” Even during the time of Antony 
he had had the citadel north of the temple rebuilt and named 


57 Josephus, Antig. xv. 8. 1: xl bécerpoy év “Iepocorvmoss wuodouencer, abbec 
v gy to wedl@ wersotov &eQibearpov. Also the hippodrome in Jerusalem, 
which is casually referred to (Antig. xvii. 10.2; Wars of the Jews, 
ii. 3. 1), was certainly built by Herod ; so, too, were the theatre, amphi- 
theatre, and hippodrome in Jericho (see about these in Div. ii. vol. i. 
p. 33).—Schick (Quarterly Statement of Palestine Exploration Fund (1887), 
pp. 161-166) gives interesting reports with plans of a theatre near 
Jerusalem discovered by him. It lay south of the city (south-south-west 
of Bir Ejub, north of Wadi Jasul ; its distance from Wadi Hinnom is not 
much greater than that of the latter from the present city wall). The 
crescent-shaped space for the spectators may still be marked out with 
perfect certainty. It is hewn out of the natural rock on the north side 
of a hill, so that the spectators had a view of the city. A straight line 
drawn through the middle of the sitting benches measures 132 feet ; the 
benches rise regularly at an angle of 37 degrees. It is very strange that 
Schick should call his interesting discovery an amphitheatre, since his plan 
and description leave no room for doubt that what he had before him was 
a theatre. The amphitheatre was always an enclosed elongated circle, in 
the middle of which was the arena for gladiatorial combats and contests 
with wild beasts. The theatre, on the other hand, was a semicircle, on 
the open side of which the stage was erected for dramatic performances. 
Schick had been misled into this erroneous nomenclature by Josephus’ 
statement that the theatre of Herod was éy ‘Ipoooavmors, whereas the 
building discovered by Schick lay outside of the city. But he himself 
must admit the building discovered by him does not by any means lie 
év t@ x¢0/@, Which, according to Josephus, was the position of the amphi- 
theatre. If therefore éy ‘Ispocorvmoss means “within the city walls,” 
then the building discovered by Schick could neither be the theatre nor 
the amphitheatre of Herod. But that rendering is not at all uecessary, 
and so the identifying of the theatre of Schick and that of Herod is quite 
possible and highly probable.—Also on the restoration of the city of 
Hadrian the site once occupied by Herod would not be overlooked. 

58 Josephus, Antig. xv. 9. 3; Wars of the Jews, i. 21.1. Compare the 
description given in Wars of the Jews, v. 4. 3-4.—A tower of the palace 
of Herod is in a state of partial preservation to this day, the so-called 
Tower of David. See the description by Schick, Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Paléstina-Vereins, i. 1878, pp. 226-237. 

DIV, I. VOL. 1, 25 
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Antonia in honour of his patron.*”—In the non-Jewish cities 
of his territory, and farther away in the province of Syria, he 
built numerous temples, especially such as he built in honour 
of Caesar (Kaiodpeva), and adorned them with statuary of 
the most beautiful description.” 

New cities in large number were built under his direction 
throughout the land. The old Samaria, which after its destruc- 
tion had been already rebuilt by Gabinius, was now recon- 
structed by Herod in a magnificent style, and received from 
him the name of Sebaste." Not satisfied with this, he engaged ~ 
in the year B.C. 22 on a still more ambitious undertaking, for 
he erected on the coast, on the site of the ancient Straton’s 
Tower, a new city of large and imposing dimensions, to which 
he gave the name of Caesarea. As deserving of special men- 
tion, Josephus speaks of the commodious haven attached to 
the city. In order to secure ships while receiving their 
cargo from the storms, a powerful breakwater was carried far 
out into the sea, the material for which had to be brought 
from a considerable distance. On the breakwater were erected 
dwellings for the seamen, and in front of these paths were 
made for pleasure walks. In the midst of the city was a hill, 


59 Josephus, Antig. xv. 8. 5, 11. 4, xviii. 4.8; Wars of the Jews, i. 21. 1. 
Compare the description given in Wars of the Jews, v. 5. 8; Tacitus, 
AMistory, v. 11, fin. 

6° Josephus, Antig. xv. 9. 5; Wars of the Jews, i. 21. 4. Compare 
Antig. xv. 10. 3; Wars of the Jews, i. 23. 3 (temple at Paneion). Also 
the reconstructed cities of Sebaste and Caesarea contained each a temple 
of Augustus.—De Vogiié and Waddington found at Si‘a (a league and a 
half from Qanawat, at the western base of the Hauran) the ruins of a 
temple of the Herodian era (a sketch of which is given by de Vogiié in 
his Syrie Centrale, Architectwre Civile et Religieuse, pl. 2 et 3). Among 
these ruins were also found the following subscription of an early statue 
of Herod: [Be]osrci “Hodder xupie ’OBatoaros Saddov 2nxce cov ev Oprovree 
rois tnoic Sumdvei|s|. Le Bas et Waddington, Inscriptions G@recques et 
Latines, t. iii. n. 2364. 

$1 Josephus, Antig. xv. 8.5; Wars of the Jews, i. 21. 2; Strabo, xvi. 
p. 760. For further details, see Div. ii. vol. i. pp. 123-127. On the time 
of the building, see above, p. 405. ; 
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on which a temple in honour of the emperor was built, which 
could be seen far out at sea. Twelve full years were occupied 
in the building of the city. And when it had been completed, 
a grand celebration of the event was made with great pomp 
in the 28th year of Herod, corresponding to B.c. 10-9. 

But Herod’s love of building had not yet received full 
satisfaction. In place of the ancient Capharsaba, he founded 
a city, which he named in honour of his father Antipatris. 
At Jericho he built a citadel which he named after his mother 
Cypros. In the Jordan valley, north of Jericho, he founded, 
in a previously unbuilt but fruitful district, a new city, and 
named it after his brother Phasaelis.* The ancient Anthedon 
he reconstructed, and, in honour of Agrippa, named it 
Agrippaeum.™ In honour of himself, he named two new 
strongholds Herodium; the one lay in the mountainous 
region toward Arabia; the other on the spot, three leagues 
south of Jerusalem, where he had conquered the Jews who 
pursued him after his flight from Jerusalem. The latter 
fortress was also supplied with rooms beautifully fitted up for 
the use of the king. The strongholds of Alexandrium and 


62 Josephus, Antig. xv. 9. 6, xvi. 5. 1; Wars of the Jews, i. 21. 5-8. 
Compare also, Antig. xv. 8.5; Pliny, Historia Naturalis, v. 13. 69. On 
the subsequent history of Caesarea, see Div. ii. vol. i. pp. 84-87. Also on 
the temple of Augustus, see Div. ii. vol. i. pp. 15-17. 

68 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 5.2; Wars of the Jews, i. 21.9. On Antipatris 
and Phasaelis, see Div. ii. vol. i. pp. 130-132. 

64 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, i. 21. 8. Compare Antig. xiii. 13. 3; 
Wars of the Jews, i. 4.2. In the two latter passages the name is given in 
the form of Agrippias. On the subsequent history of the city, see Div. ii. 
vol. i. pp. 72, 73. é 

65 Wars of the Jews, i.21.10. On the second-named and more important 
of these fortresses, see also Antig. xv. 9.4; comp. Antig. xiv. 13.9; Wars 
of the Jews, i. 13. 8. During the Roman period it was the chief town of a 
toparchy (Wars of the Jews, iii. 3.5; Pliny, Historia Naturalis, v. 14. 70: 
Herodium cum oppido inlustri ejusdem nominis). During the war of 
Vespasian it formed one of the last refuges for the rebels (Wars of the 
Jews, vii. 6.1). According to Wars of the Jews, iv. 9. 5, Herodium lay 
in the neighbourhood of Tekoa (orpuromsdevecnvos 32 ard tive xauenv 4 
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Hyrecania, built by the Armenians but destroyed by Gabinius, 
were now restored by Herod, and furnished with new forti- 
fications. He dealt similarly also with the fortresses of 
Machirus and Masada, both of which he adorned with royal 
palaces.” Military requirements also led to the rebuilding of 


Oinwd norysirecs, pos tods év “Hpwdel Dpovpovs, Oxep hv wAeoiov). According 
to Antig. xiv. 13. 9, xv. 9. 4; Wars of the Jews, i. 13. 8, 21. 10, it was 
60 furlongs south of Jerusalem. Seeing, then, that the present Tekoah 
is more than 60 furlongs south of Jerusalem, Herodium must have lain 
to the north of Tekoa. Of this at least there can be no doubt, that the - 
steep rock which now by Europeans is called Frankenberg, and by natives 
Jebel-el-Fureidis (Paradise, fruit-garden), is to be identified with 
Herodium. The distance from Jerusalem in a direct line, as given in the 
large English map, is 8 Roman miles, or 64 furlongs. On the hill there 
are to this day remnants of the round towers which Herod, according to 
the statement of Josephus (Antig. xv. 9.4; Wars of the Jews, i. 21. 10), 
had built there. Also traces are still discernible of the stone steps 
which are made mention of by Josephus. Compare generally, Robinson, 
Biblical Researches in Palestine, ii. 173-175; Tobler, Topographie von 
Jerusalem, ii. 565-572; Sepp, Jerusalem, 2 Aufl. i. 648 f.; De Saulcy, 
Voyage en Terre Sainte, i. 168 sqq.; Guérin, Judee, iii. 122-132 ; Baedeker- 
Socin, Paldstina, 1 Aufl. p. 267; Schick, Zeitschrift des deutschen Palistina- 
Verewns, iii. 1880, pp. 88-99 (with plans) ; The Survey of Western Palestine: 
Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, iii. 315 sq., 320-332 ; Ebers and Guthe, 
Palistina, i. 158f.; Ohlmann, Die Fortschritte der Ortskunde von Paléistina, 
1 Thl. (Norden 1887) p. 17 f. 

86 Both fortresses are mentioned first in the time of Alexandra (Antig. 
xiii. 16. 3), In Alexandrium, Aristobulus waited the arrival of Pompey, 
but was forced to surrender the fortress to him (Antig. xiv. 3.4; Wars of 
the Jews, i. 6.5). Both the fortresses were razed by Gabinius, because 
they had been strongholds to Alexander in his revolt (Antig. xiv. 5. 2-4; 
Wars of the Jews, i. 8. 2-5). Alexandrium was fortified again by Pheroras 
(Antig. xiv. 15. 4; Wars of the Jews, i. 16. 3). Hyrcania for a long time 
served as a place of refuge for the sister of Antigonus, and it was only 
shortly before the battle of Actium that Herod secured possession of it 
(Wars of the Jews). The new fortifications which Herod erected in both 
places were so important that he showed them to Agrippa on his visit as 
worthy of attention (Antig. xvi. 2.1). The situation of Hyrcania is not 
known. Alexandrium is probably identical with Mount Sartaba on the 
border of the Jordan valley north of Jericho (see above, p. 320). 

67 Machiirus had been first fortified by Alexander Jannius ( Wars of the 
Jews, vii. 6. 2). Its restoration by Herod is fully described by Josephus, 
Wars of the Jews, vii. 6. 2.—Masada had been fortified by the high priest 
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Gaba in Galilee and Esbon in Perea, in which places he 
established military colonies.” 

Also far beyond the bounds of Palestine architectural works 
proclaimed the liberality of Herod. For the Rhodians, Herod 
built at his own cost the Pythian temple. He aided in the 
construction of most of the public buildings of the city of 
Nicopolis, which had been founded by Augustus near Actium. 
In Antioch he caused colonnades to be erected along both sides 
of the principal street. Happening on one occasion to visit 
Chios, he spent a large sum on the rebuilding of the piazza, 
destroyed during the Mithridatic war.” In Ascalon he built 
baths and fountains. Tyre and Sidon, Byblus and Berytus, 
Tripolis, Ptolemais, and Damascus were also graced with 
memorials to the glory of Herod’s name. And even as far 
as Athens and Lacedemonia proofs of his liberality were to 
be found.” 

But the most magnificent of all his building operations was 
the restoration of the temple of Jerusalem. The old temple, 
built by Zerubbabel, was no longer in keeping with the 
magnificence of the modern structures. The palaces in its 
neighbourhood quite eclipsed it in grandeur. But now, as 
was only proper, it was to be brought into harmony with its 


Jonathan (Wars of the Jews, vii. 8. 3). On its restoration by Herod, see 
Wars of the Jews, vii. 8. 3.—Both fortresses played an important part in 
the war of Vespasian. On their situation and history, see further details 
in § 20 at the end. 

68 Josephus, Antig. xv. 8.5. Compare Wars of the Jews, iii. 3.1. For 
further details regarding both, see Div. ii. vol. i. pp. 127-130. 

69 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 5. 3. 70 Thid. xvi. 2. 2. 

71 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, i. 21. 11.—In an inscription at Athens 
(Corpus Inseript. Graec. n. 361 = Corpus Inseript. Attic. ii. 1, n. 556), 
Berenice, the daughter of Agrippa I., is named: pweyarwy Baorrtay edep- 
yetav Tas ®oAEws extyovos.—Perhaps also the inscription at Athens (Corpus 
Inscript. Attic. iii. 1, n. 550) refers to Herod the Great: “O dyuos Booirde 
‘Hpadny Qiropapeocsov ebepyeolas evenev noi evvolacs ring sig savrdv. Another 
similar one (CIA. iii. 1, n. 551) is, on account of its divergent title, 
referred to another Herod, Herod of Chalcis. 
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beautiful surroundings. The rebuilding was begun in the 
eighteenth year of Herod, corresponding to B.c. 20-19, or A.U.C. 
734-735. After the temple proper was completed it was con- 
secrated ; but still the building was carried on for a long period, 
and only a few years before its destruction, in the time of 
Albinus (A.D. 62—64), was it actually finished. Its beauty was 
proverbial, “He who has not seen Herod’s building has never 
seen anything beautiful,” was a common proverb of that day.” 

Besides the buildings, the games, celebrated with great | 


72 On the history of the building, see Josephus, Antig. xv. 11; Wars of 
the Jews, i. 21.1. In the former passage Josephus gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of the whole extent of the temple buildings, with their beautiful 
porticoes. The inner court and the temple proper are described with the 
most minute accuracy (Wars of the Jews, v. 5). With this description of 
Josephus the account given in the Mishna, in the tract Middoth, agrees in 
all essential particulars. A brief and merely summary description is 
given by Philo, De monarchia, lib. ii. § 2 (ed. Mangey, ii. 223 sq.).—The 
Jewish proverb and other Rabbinical traditions are given in Derenbourg, 
pp. 152-154.—With all its grandeur, however, the temple was still inferior 
to the palace of Herod (Wars of the Jews, i. 21. 1).—On the date of the 
building, see above, p. 410. On its completion in the time of Albinus, 
see Antig. xx. 9. '7.—On the measures taken in order to maintain the ordi- 
nances of worship while the building was proceeding, see Edwjoth viii. 6. 
“Rabbi Elieser said: I have heard that when the temple (S597) was being 
built, they made curtains (orpsp) for the temple and curtains for the 
court ; and then they built the walls of the temple outside of the curtains, 
but those of the court inside of the curtains.” While the temple was 
building, it is said that rain fell only by night (Josephus, Antig. xv. 
11. 7; Derenbourg, p. 152sq.).—On the basis of the description given in 
Josephus and in the Mishna tract Middoth, the temple of Herod has been 
in innumerable instances represented in modern literature. The most 
important literature is catalogued in Haneberg, Die religidsen Alterthiimer der 
Bibel, 2 Aufl. 1869, pp. 260-265. Summary descriptions are given in the 
articles on the temple in Winer’s Realwérterbuch, ii. 578-591 ; Schenkel’s 
Bibellewicon, v. 479-484; and Riehm’s Handwérterbuch, pp. 1636-1645 ; in 
Keil’s Biblical Archaeology, i. 187-201; Robinson, Bibl. Researches, i. 365-483 ; 
Ewald, History of Israel, v. 432-434; Stanley, Jewish Church, iii. 486-444 ; 
and the handbooks on Jewish Antiquities by De Wette, Haneberg, and 
others (see above, p. 14). The statements of Josephus are well summarized 
by Spiess, Das Jerusalem des Josephus, 1881, pp. 46-94. Compare also 
Hirt, Ueber die Baue Herodes der Grossen (see above, p. 432). The differ- 
ences between Josephus and the Mishna are examined by Hildesheimer, 
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pomp and magnificence, belonged to the glory of the Augustan 
period. In this department also Herod was quite abreast of 
the requirements of the age. Not only in the predominantly 
pagan Caesarea, but even in Jerusalem, competitive games 
were celebrated every fourth year.” To the eyes of legalistic 
Jews these pagan exhibitions, with their slight valuation of 
the life of men and animals, constituted a serious offence, 
which could be tolerated only under threat of severe measures.” 
The zeal of the king, however, went so far that he even gave 
liberal grants in support of the old Olympic games.” 


Die Beschreibung des herodianischen Tempels in Tractate Middoth und bet 
Flavius Josephus (Jahresbericht des Rabbiner-Seminars fiir das orthodoxe 
Judenthum, Berlin 1876, 1877). Speculations on its measurements may 
be seen in O. Wolff, Der Tempel von Jerusalem wnd seine Maasse, Graz 1887. 
—For determining topographical questions of detail, especially in refer- 
ence to the outer limits of the temple and its gates, a knowledge of recent 
liscoveries is indispensable. Exact descriptions of these are given in 
de Vogiié, Le temple de Jérusalem, 1864; and Schick, Beit el Makdas oder 
der alte Tempelplatz zw Jerusalem, wie er jetzt ist, 1887. An investigation 
into the antiquity of the various portions of the surrounding wall as it 
now stands may be seen in Perrot and Chipiez, Histoire de Vart dans 
Vantiquité, t. iv. 1887, pp. 176-218. Valuable materials for the topo- 
graphy of the temple site are contained in the works of Rosen, de Saulcy, 
the volume on “Jerusalem” in the Survey of Western Palestine (1884), 
together with the plans, elevations, sections (1884) on the largest scale 
attached thereto ; and generally almost all the works on the topography of 
Jerusalem referred to above on pp. 17-20.—The prevailing view that the 
present boundaries of the temple site represent exactly those of the temple 
restored by Herod, is opposed by Fergusson, The Temples of the Jews and 
other Butldings in the Harem Area at Jerusalem, London 1879 ; and Prof. 
Robertson Smith in his article “Temple” in the Hncyclopaedia Britannica, 
vol. xxiii. 1888, pp. 168-171. 

78 In Caesarea, Antig. xvi. 5.1; Wars of the Jews, i. 21. 8. In Jeru- 
salem, Antig. xv. 8. 1.—The expressions, xara wevraernpide (Antig. xvi. 
5. 1), wevraernpinol dyaves (Wars of the Jews, i. 21. 8), and ravyyupis ris 
wevraernpioos (Antig. xv. 8.1), are not to be held as meaning that the 
plays were celebrated every fifth year, but every fourth year (as we would 
express it). See Div. ii. vol. i. p. 23. 

7™ On the view taken of the games by the strict loyalists among the 
Jews, see Div. ii. vol. i. p. 32, and the literature there referred to. 

75 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 5.3; Wars of the Jews, i. 21. 12. 
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How unweariedly and extravagantly he also in other ways 
promoted culture and learning of every kind we are informed 
from explicit statements by Josephus. Very serviceable indeed _ 
was the colonizing of the districts west of the lake of Genne- 
sareth hitherto traversed only by robber nomad tribes.” He 
laid out at great cost the parks and gardens about his palace 
at Jerusalem. Walks and water canals were made through 
the gardens; water fountains decorated with iron works of 
art were to be seen, through which the water gushed. In the. 
neighbourhood of these stood dovecots with tamed pigeons.” 
The king seemed to have a special fondness for pigeon-breeding ; 
it is, indeed, only in connection with this that mention is 
made of Herod in the Mishna. “Herodian pigeons” is the 
phrase used for pigeons kept in captivity.” It seems, there- 


76 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 9. 2 (colonizing by 3000 Idumeans). Antig. 
xvii. 2. 1-3 (settlement of a colony of Babylonian Jews). Compare also 
Div. ii. vol. i. p. 4 

7 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, v. 4. 4: woarol . . . rupyor meresccdev 
jv-épov (and the general description there also giveri of the park). 

78 In the Mishna the name of Herod occurs only in the two following 
passages : Schabbath xxiv. 3, “On the Sabbath one should not, indeed, place 
water for the hens and pigeons in the dovecot, but for the geese, and hens, 
and the pigeons of Herod (nypTIN 19\).”—Chullin xii. 1, the law, Deut. 
xxii. 6. 7 (that from a bird’s nest only the young may be taken, but the 
mother must be allowed to escape), applies only to such birds as build 
in the open, e.g. geese and hens, but not to such as build in houses, eg. 
the pigeons of Herod (nyp77n %3)').—In both passages the pigeons of 
Herod are distinguished as pigeons kept in captivity from those that fly 
about in freedom. The passage in Josephus, Wars of the Jews, v. 4. 4, 
shows us that they are wild pigeons (reAssedec), not tame house pigeons 
(wepiorepal), that are referred to. The reading nyo7In (hadoresijoth) is 
given even in the Babylonian Talmud on Chullin xii. 1, along with the 
other, but is certainly false—The Aruch (the rabbinical feHieon of Nathan 
ben Jechiel) gives, s.v. })', the following explanation: “King Herod had 
pigeons brought from the wilderness, and bred them in breeding-houses. ¥ 
In reading this passage the learned Drusius had the misfortune to read, 
instead of jonim (pigeons), jevanim (Greeks) ; in accordance with which 
he explained the “Hpwd:avo/ (Matt. xxii. 16) as meaning Greeks whom 
King Herod had brought from the wilderness and reared in inhabited 
districts. Compare Buxtorf, Lea. Chald. col. 680-632 (s.v. ‘po q4n).— 


& 
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fore, that Herod was the first in Judea to keep and rear wild 
pigeons in an enclosed place. 

In order that he might pose before the eyes of the Graeco- 
Roman world as a man of culture, Herod, who continued to 
the last a barbarian at heart, surrounded himself with a circle 
of men accomplished in Greek literature and art. The highest 
offices of state were entrusted to Greek rhetoricians. In all 
more important matters he availed himself of their counsel 
and advice. The most distinguished of these was Nicolas of 
Damascus, a man of wide and varied scholarship, versed in 
natural science, familiar with Aristotle, and widely celebrated 
as a historical writer.” He enjoyed the unconditional con- 
fidence of Herod, and was by him entrusted with all serious 
and difficult diplomatic missions. Beside him stood his 
brother Ptolemy, also a trusted friend of the king. Another 
Ptolemy was at the head of the finance department, and had 
the king’s signet ring.” In addition to these, we find in the 


Generally: Winer’s Realworterbuch, Schenkel’s Bibellewicon, and Riehm’s 
Handworterbuch, arts. “ Taube;” Leyrer in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopaedie, 
art. “Tauben in Palastina” (2 Aufl. xv. 215-218). Lorentz, Die Taube in 
Alterthume, Leipzig 1886. 

79 Compare on him above, pp. 58-63.—Since Nicolas of Damascus in 
the discourse, Antig. xvi. 2. 4, in which he treats of the interests and 
aspirations of the Jews, employs the first person plural (ray re EBdéeny rav 
quspav dvlewer Tn pedjoe Tay HueTépay toav xoel vouwy, etc.), one might be 
inclined to regard him asa Jew. But according to a note in Suidas (Lez. 
s.v.’ Avrixarpos), Antipater, his father, shortly before his death commis- 
sioned Nicolas and his brother Ptolemy, in case he should die, to have 
made for Zeus a censer which he had promised to the god (ré Au 
Ovecceernpiov, Orep EQbn abrds wpovmenxnuévos TH Oe@, xaTHoxeveous Emeidey 
reAguryon). 

80 That at the court of Herod two men of the name of Ptolemy are to be 
distinguished, is put beyond doubt from what took place immediately after 
his death. At that time Ptolemy, brother of Nicolas of Damascus, was on 
the side of Antipas (Antég. xvii. 9.4; Wars of the Jews, ii. 2. 3); while at 
that same period another Ptolemy represented the interests of Archelaus 
(Antig. xvii. 8. 2; Wars of the Jews, i. 33. 8; Antig. xvii. 9. 3 and 5; 
Wars of the Jews, ii. 2.1 and 4). By the latter Archelaus had Herod’s 
accounts and signet-ring carried to Rome to the emperor (Antig. xvii 
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circle immediately around the king two Greeks or half-Greeks 
—Andromachus and Gemellus. The latter of these was 
also the tutor of Herod’s son Alexander.” Finally, in the 
proceedings after Herod’s death we meet with a Greek 
rhetorician, Irenaeus.” Among those Hellenic counsellors of 
the king there were indeed some very bad characters, most 
conspicuous among them that Lacedemonian Eurykles, who 
contributed not a little in fomenting and intensifying the 
trouble between Herod and his sons.” . 

Herod to all appearance had very little real interest in 
Judaism. His ambition led him to foster the liberal arts 
and culture. But any other form of culture than that of 
Greece was scarcely recognised by the world of that day. 
So he himself submitted to receive instructions, under the 
direction of Nicolas of Damascus, in philosophy, rhetoric, 
and history, and boasted of being more nearly related 
to the Greeks than to the Jews.* But the culture which 
he sought to spread throughout his land was essentially 


9. 5: Kealocps b€ "Apyérnos slowtupas.. . rove roytopeods rav ‘Hpadov 
xpnwecerav ov Tw onavTnps xoiCovre IIroacwaiov; Wars of the Jews, ii. 2. 4: 
"Apyéaaos . . . Tov OextvrAsov rod warpds nal TOds Adyous siomzure dia 

| Tiroagwafov). This same man had during the lifetime of Herod charge of 
his signet-ring, and on his death read his will (Antig. xvii. 8. 2; Wars 
of the Jews, i. 33. 8). Identical with him is the dsosmnrile tov rIs Bocotrsters 
mpeyporay referred to in Antig. xvi. 7. 2-3, and in the parallel passage, 
Wars of the Jews, i. 24. 2. Compare also Antig. xvi. 8. 5. 

81 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 8. 3. 

82 Josephus, Antig. xvii. 9.4; Wars of the Jews, ii. 2. 3. 

88 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 10.1; Wars of the Jews, i. 26. 1-4, 

84 Josephus, Antig. xix. 7. 3: “Eaanos ratov 4 lovdasors olxelag 264¥.— 
On the humanistic studies of Herod under the direction of Nicolas of 
Damascus, see Nicolaus Damascenus in Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Graec. iii. 
350 sq.: “Hpadns reas Oscemedsic rov QiroooQins tpwra .. . trsduuncs whrcy 
puropininc, nal Nixdrwov jueyxale ouppyropevery ait@, xl xoivy eppnrdpevov. 
ADO ¥ joropias ctrdv [Epms] trcBev, roauvécavros Nixorcov To wpeyee nel 
ronirinararoy elyos Agyovros, xpyatwov d¢ xeel Boost, ds te THv % porepoy 
Epya nol wpagers ioropoin. . . . “Ex rotrov wadww sig “Pauny ds Kaioupa 
“Hpadus éxnyero tov Nixcrwov duod eal ring adring vnds nad xowwn EDrroadQouv. 
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Greek and pagan. He even erected heathen temples in 
the non-Jewish towns of his kingdom.—Under these circum- 
stances it is interesting to observe the place which he gave to 
the law and the national aspirations of his people. The 
Pharisaic-national movement had grown up, especially since 
the reaction under Alexandra, into a power so strong and so 
firmly rooted in the hearts of the people, that Herod could 
not possibly think of a violent Hellenizing like that carried 
on by Antiochus Epiphanes. He was sagacious enough to 
show respect in many points to the views of the Pharisaic 
party. Hence it is particularly worthy of notice that his 
coins bear no human image, but only innocent symbols, like 
those of the Maccabean coins; at most only one coin, and 
that belonging probably to Herod’s latest period, bears the 
figure of an eagle.” In the building of the temple he was 
anxiously careful to avoid giving any offence. He allowed 


85 On the coins of Herod, see Eckhel, Docr. Num. iii. 483-486; Mionnet, 
v. 565; Cavedoni, Bibl. Numismatik, i. 52 f. 54-57; De Saulcy, Re- 
cherches sur la Numismatique judaique, pp. 127-1383; Cavedoni, Bibl. 
Numismatik, ii. 25-31; Levy, Geschichte der jiid. Miinzen, pp. 67-72; 
Madden, History of Jewish Coinage, pp. 81-91; Cavedoni in Grote’s Miinz- 
studien, v. 21-25; De Saulcy, Numismatic Chronicle, 1871, pp. 245-247 ; 
Madden, Numismatic Chronicle, 1875, pp. 48-45; Madden, Coins of the 
Jews, pp. 105-114.—The coins have the simple inscription, BAZIAEQS 
HPQAOY, and various emblems—some the number of the year 3 
(Lf). The year number 15 (EI), which is read by some numismatists, 
results probably from a false reading (see Madden, History of Jewish 
Coinage, p. 86 sq. ; Coins of the Jews, p. 109, note). A portrait is found on 
none ; but it is probable that a small copper coin with an eagle, of which 
various copies have been found in Jerusalem, belonged to Herod the 
Great, not to Herod of Chalcis, who never reigned in Jerusalem (see de 
Saulcy, Recherches, p. 131; Wieseler, Beitrdige zur richtigen Weirdigung der 
Evangelien, pp. 86-88 ; Madden, Coins of the Jews, p. 114. For Herod of 
Chalcis: Cavedoni, ii. 35 ; Levy, p. 82, and Madden in his earlier History 
of the Jewish Coinage, pp. 111-113). Reinach supposes that it belongs to 
the latest period of Herod the Great, when he showed less respect to 
Jewish feelings than previously (Reinach, Les monnaies juives, 1887, 
p. 32 = Actes et conférences de la Société des études jusves [Beilage zur Revus 
des études juives], 1887, p. cxcviii.). 
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only priests to build the temple proper, and even he himself 
ventured not to go into the precincts of the inner temple, 
which should be entered only by the priests. Upon none 
of the many beautiful buildings in Jerusalem were images 
placed. And when the people once looked with suspicion on 
the imperial trophies of victory which were set up in the 
theatre at Jerusalem, because they took them for statues 
which were covered with the armour, Herod had the trophies 
taken down in the presence of the most distinguished men, 
and showed them to their complete satisfaction the bare 
wooden frames.” When the Arabian Syllaus sought to win 
for himself the hand of Herod’s sister Salome, it was 
required of him that he should adopt the Jewish customs 
(éyypadhvat tots tav ’Iovdaiwy éecr), and thereupon the pro- 
posed marriage was abandoned.® Some of the most famous 
Pharisees, among whom Polio and Sameas may be specially 
named, were held by Herod in high esteem, and were not pun- 
ished even when they refused to take the oath of allegiance.” 
But clearly a thoroughgoing carrying out of Pharisaic views 
was impossible under his scheme for the furtherance of culture, 
and he had no intention of promoting them. For a time, 
what he raised with the one hand he overthrew with the 
other. After he had carefully studied the Pharisaic require- 
ments in the building of the temple, he at last had an eagle 
put up over the temple gate as if in insult. Theatre and 
amphitheatre were already in themselves heathen abominations. 
The Greek surroundings of the king, the administration of | 
state business by men of Greek culture, the development of 
heathen splendour within the Holy Land, the provision for 
heathen worship within the borders of Judea, in the king’s 
own territory, all this completely outweighed those concessions 


86 Josephus, Anttg. xv. 11. 5-6. 87 Tind. xv. 8. 1-2. 


88 Tind. xvi. 7. 6. 89 Tbid. xv. 1. 1, 10. 4 
90 Josephus, Anttg. xvii. 6. 2 ; Wars of the Jews, i, 338. 2. 
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to Pharisaism, and in spite of these lent to Herod’s reign more 
of a heathen than a Jewish character. The Sanhedrim, which 
according to the opinion of the people was the only court 
that had any right to exist, under Herod was stripped of all 
importance, so that doubts have been entertained as to its 
very existence.” The high priests, whom he appointed and 
removed at his pleasure, were his creatures, and were for the 
most part Alexandrians, with a veneer therefore of culture, 
and so offensive to the Pharisees.” The treatment of the 
high-priesthood is quite typical of the home policy of the king. 
As he had tossed aside with ruthless violence the old 
Sadducean nobles on the one hand, because of their sympathy 
with the Asmonean dynasty (see above, p. 420); so, on the 
other hand, he was just as little satisfied with the Pharisees. 
Their ideals went far beyond the concessions of the king, and 
the friendships enjoyed among the Pharisees were only 
exceptions.” 

When one considers that in addition to this contempt of 
the claims and the actual or imagined rights of the people, 
Herod oppressed them by imposing a heavy taxation, it may 
be readily supposed that his rule was endured amid much 
murmuring. All foreign glory could only be distasteful to 
the people so long as it was secured by the oppression of the 
citizens and accompanied by the disregarding of the laws of 
their fathers. Most of the Pharisees regarded the government 
of the Roman vassal king generally as not existing in right, 
and refused twice over the oath of allegiance which Herod 
demanded, first for himself and then for the emperor.* The 


1 Indeed, this may be accepted as certain. See Div. ii. vol. i. p. 170. 

92 Compare on the high priests, Studien wnd Kritiken, 1872, pp. 
598-600 ; and below, § 23, rv. (Div. ii. vol. i. pp. 195-206). 

98 Wellhausen, Die Pharistier und die Sadduciier, pp. 105-109, has indeed 
rightly stated that the Pharisees could be contented with Herod sooner than 
the Sadducees. But he has too strongly accentuated this correct idea. 

The two cases of refusal to take the oath, which are reported in 
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prevailing dissatisfaction sought vent once in the earlier 
period of his reign, about B.c. 25, in a conspiracy. Ten 
citizens conspired to murder the king in the theatre. Their 
plan, indeed, failed, since it was betrayed beforehand. When 
they were just on the eve of committing the deed, they were 


Antig. xv. 10. 4 and in xvii. 2. 4, seem to be quite distinct. In the former 
passage it is said that Herod persecuted his enemies in all manner of 
ways; “but for the rest of the multitude he required that they should be 
obliged to take the oath of fidelity to him, and at the same time compelled 
them to swear that they would bear him goodwill and continue so to do. 
in the management of his government” (Antig. xv. 10.4: 76 ¥ &daro ragdos 
Soxoss HElov wpos Thy Tiotiv Umwyerbe, noel ovynvaynaley avTe evamoroy THY 
eivorey 4 Ley diaQuaatew eal ths &pxng omoroysiv). It is an oath of fidelity 
to the king that is here referred to. The Pharisees who refused were, out 
of respect to Polio and Sameas, left unpunished. So, too, the Essenes. 
But all the others were punished. In the other passage it is told that 
when the whole Jewish people promised an oath of submission to the 
emperor and the king, more than 3000 Pharisees refused to swear (Antig. 
KVIi. 2.4: sreevrds youv rod Tovdaixod BsBasmoovros 00’ oprav 4 Ley edvonocs 
Keloops nal trois Baoihtas mpaywoos, olde of avdpes oven wmooay, dvres varep 
iZanxioxiasos). Here the oath to the emperor seems to have been the chief 
thing. The Pharisees who refused were sentenced to pay a money fine, 
which was paid by the wife of Pheroras.—The latter passage is the earliest 
instance that I know of showing that in the days of the empire not only 
soldiers and officers, but also the people in Italy and in the provinces, had 
to take the oath of fidelity to the emperor. Later evidence of the prac- 
tice we have from the time of Tiberius, Caligula, and Trajan. 1. On 
Tiberius entering upon his reign, the chief officials first-swore in verba 
Tiberit Caesaris, then the senatus, milesque et populus (Tacitus, Annals, i. 7). 
In reference to the provinces, compare Tacitus, Annals, i. 34: Germanicus 
. . . Sequanos, proximas et Belgarwm civitates in verba ejus [Tiberit] adigit. 
2. On Caligula entering upon his reign, the oath of fidelity to the new 
emperor was administered to all the provincials. In Palestine this was 
done by the governor of Syria, Vitellius, who happened to be present in 
Jerusalem when the news of the death of Tiberius arrived (Josephus, 
Antig. xviii. 5. 3: Gpxice rqv wanddy tx edvoie rH Tatov). The same zeal 
was displayed at the same time in far distant Spain. The formula of 
the oath which the citizens of the little town of Aritium in Lusitania 
had sworn to Caligula on 11th May a.p. 37, therefore scarcely two months 
after the death of Tiberius, is preserved on an iron tablet (Corpus Inscript. 
Lat. t. ii. n. 172, See Mommsen’s remarks upon it in Ephemeris epigr. 
t. v. pp. 154-158). In essential agreement with this Latin oath formula 
.is the Greek oath of the citizens of Assos in the Troad to Caligula, 
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seized, dragged before Herod, and immediately condemned to 
death.” 

In order to hold the revolting populace in check, Herod 
had recourse on his part to means of violence; and so his 
reign the longer it lasted the more despotic .it became. The 
fortresses, which were partly new erections of his own, partly 
old places made stronger, served not only to protect him from 
foreign foes, but also for keeping down his own people. The 
most important were Herodium, Alexandrium, Hyrcania, 
Macharus, Masada, to which may also be added the military 
colonies at Gaba in Galilee and Esbon in Perea (compare 
above, pp. 435-437). Especially to Hyrcania many political 
offenders were deported in order there to disappear for ever.™ 
As props of his government against foreign as well as home 
foes Herod had dependable mercenary troops, in which there 
were many Thracians, Germans, and Gauls.”—But, finally, he 
sought by strict police regulations to nip in the bud every 
attempt at rebellion. All idle loitering about the streets, 
all common assemblies, yea, even meeting together on the 
street, was forbidden, And where anything of the kind was 


which is known from an iron tablet found there in 1881. It also 
bears the date of the consuls of the first half of the year a.D. 37. The 
main body of this Greek formula runs as follows: "Omvumev . . . edvoy- 
ociv Vole Kecloups SeBaor@ nol +O otperavrs ou cevtov, xal Piroug re xpivety, 
ods dy aires mpocspinroes, noel exOpods ods av ceiros wpoBaerarntras (Hphemeria 
epigr. v. 154-158). 3. For the time of Trajan we learn explicitly from . 
Pliny that then the provincials on the anniversary of the emperor's 
accession yearly renewed the oath of fidelity to the emperor (Pliny, Eyist. 
ad Trajan. 52 [al. 60}: “diem, domine, quo servasti imperium, dum 
suscipis, quanta mereris laetitia celebravimus . . . praeivimus et commi- 
litonibus jus jurandum more sollemni, eadem provincialibus certante 
pietate jurantibus.” Ibid. 103 [al. 104] Traianus Plinio: “Diem imperii 
mei debita laetitia et religione commilitonibus e provincialibus praeeunte 
te celebratum libenter cognovi litteris tuis ”).—Compare generally, Momm- 
sen, Rdm. Staatsrecht, 1 Aufl. ii. 749. 

95 Josephus, Antig. xv. 8. 3-4. 96 Thid. xv. 10. 4. 

7 Josephus, Antig. xvii. 8.3; Wars of the Jews, i. 33. 9. 
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nevertheless done, the king had information about it imme- 
diately conveyed to him by his secret spies. He is said 
at times to have in his own person acted the part of the 
spy.” 

In order to be just, one must, however, admit that his 
government had also its good side. Among his buildings 
many were of a useful description. We need only mention 
the haven of Caesarea. By his strong hand were conditions 
created under the protection of which trade and travel be- 
came safe. He also for a time at least made attempts to win 
the hearts of his subjects by proofs of his magnanimity. 
Once, in the year B.C. 20, he remitted a third of the taxes; 
at another time, in B.c. 14, he remitted a fourth of them.” 
Quite amazing was the energy with which he sought to put a 
stop to the famine which spread over the land in Bc. 25. 
He is said on that occasion to have converted into money even 
his own table plate.’ 

But the people in presence of prevailing evils had only a 
very feeble and transitory gratitude for such benefits. And 
so, while upon the whole his reign was undoubtedly glorious, 
it was by no means happy. 

The chief glory of his reign lay in his foreign policy, and 
in this department he undeniably achieved great success. He 
had secured the confidence of Augustus to such a degree, that 
by imperial favour the extent of his territory was about 
doubled. 

This is the place to estimate, according to its most essential 
and characteristic feature, the position in the eye of the law 
of a rew soctws in the Roman empire of that day. The 


%8 Josephus, Antig. xv. 10, 4. 99 Ibid. xv. 10. 4. 

100, Tid. xvi. 2. 5. 101 Thid. xv. 9. 1-2. 

102 Compare upon this point, Kuhn, Die stédtische wnd iirgerliche 
Verfassung det romischen Reichs, Bd. ii. 1865, pp. 21-88; Bohn, Qua con- 
theione juris reges soci populi Romani fuerint, Berolini 1877 ; Mommsen, 
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dependence, in which all kings on this side of the Euphrates 
stood to the Roman power, was expressed most strikingly in 
this, that none could exercise royal authority and use the 
title of king without the express approval of the emperor, 
with or without confirmation by the senate’ The title was, 
as a rule, granted only to such princes as reigned over a 
territory of considerable extent; the smaller princes were 
obliged to be satisfied with the title of tetrarch or such like. 
The permission extended only to the person of the individual 
who then received it, and ceased with his death. Hereditary 
monarchies were not generally recognised within the domain 
of the Roman authority. Even the son appointed by his 
father as his successor could enter upon his government only 
after his nomination had been confirmed by the emperor. 
This confirmation was refused if there appeared reasons for so 
doing, and then the territorial domain of the father was exher 
granted to the son with restricted boundaries and with an 
inferior title, or given to another, or even taken under direct 
Roman administration as a province. All this may indeed 
be learned from the history of the Herodian dynasty, but it 
is also confirmed by all other records——The title socius et 
amicus populi Romani (iros cal cbppayos ‘Pwopyaiwy) seems 
as a special designation to have been granted only to indivi- 
duals, so that not all who actually assumed this position had 
really formally received the title. The possession of Roman | 
citizenship is indeed expressly witnessed to only on behalf of 
a few, but is to be assumed in regard to all as probable. 


Rémisches Staatsrecht, iii. 1, 1887, pp. 645-715.—The work of W. T. 
Arnold, Roman System of Provincial Administration, London 1879, quoted 
by Marquardt in his kém. Staatsverwaltung, i., 2 Aufl. p. 500, was not 
accessible to me. 

103 Herod had his kingdom d0ce Kaioupos xal ddymari “Pawoiay, 
Josephus, Antig. xv. 6. 7. 

104 Also in regard to Herod, who in Antig. xvii. 9. 6 is called Qiros xai 
ateucexoc, Bohn doubts whether the title officially belonged to him, Qua 
condicione, p. 14, note 29. 
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The family of Herod came into possession of it early through 
Antipater, the father of Herod” From the time of Caligula, 
too, honorary senatorial rights (praetorian and consular rank) 
were for a time conferred upon confederate kings.’’—Their 
power was restricted especially in the following particulars : 
1. They could neither conclude treaties with other States nor 
engage in a war on their own account, and so could exercise 
sovereign rights only within the boundaries of their own 
land. 2. They had the right of coining money only in a 
limited degree. The minting of gold coins seems to have 
been almost entirely forbidden; in many cases also the 
minting of silver coins. To the latter class belonged Herod 
and his successors; at least only copper coins have come 
down to us from the whole line of Herodian princes. This 
fact is particularly instructive, since it shows us that Herod 
by no means belonged to the most distinguished of those 
kings, as by many of his statements Josephus would lead us 
to suppose.” 3, A special obligation resting on them was 
the providing of auxiliary troops in case of a war, as well as 
the protection of the frontiers of the empire against foreign 
attacks. Also contributions in money were on_ special 
occasions demanded. But a- regular tribute seems not to 
have been raised for the kings during the time of the empire. 


105 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 8.3; Wars of the Jews, i. 9. 5. 

106 Agrippa I. obtained in the first place praetorian rank (Philo in 
Flace. § 6, Mangey, ii. 523), subsequently consular rank (Dio Cassius, lx. 8). 
Herod of Chalcis obtained praetorian rank (Dio Cassius, ibid.), as also 
Agrippa IT. (Dio Cassius, lxvi. 15).—The conferring of honorary senatorial 
rights (ornamenta, rime/) on those not senators, first came into vogue 
under Tiberius (Mommsen, Rom. Staatsrecht, 1 Aufl. i. 375 f.). The in- 
terest of the question entirely centres on the point as to their right of 
taking their place on public occasions among the senators, and of wearing 
the insignia of their respective offices. Mommsen, Rémisches Staatsrecht, 
i. 373 f., 377 f. 

1” Compare on the right of reges socti to coin money, Mommsen, 
Geschichte des romaschen Mitinawesens, 1860, pp. 661-736 ; Rémisches Staats: 
recht, iii. 1, pp. 709-714 ; Bohn, Qua condicione juris, pp. 42-49. 
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Only of Antony is it said that he appointed kings él déopois 
tetayuévois.'’—The rights of sovereignty which were left to 
dependent kings embraced, under the reservations specified, 
the whole administration of home affairs and the execution of 
the laws. They had unlimited power of life and death over 
their subjects. Their whole territory was generally not 
regarded as belonging to the province. Within the bounds 
of their territory they could impose taxes at will, and 
they administered the revenue independently. Their army 
also was under their own control, and was organized by 
themselves. 

The position thus described, which afforded such abundant 
scope to the energy of the individual, was taken advantage of 
by Herod with all his might. He availed himself, as others 


ought also to have done, of every opportunity of presenting 


himself to the emperor and proving his devotion to him.!” 


Even in B.c. 30 he had several times visited Augustus.*’ 
Ten years later, in B.c. 20, Augustus went again to Syria, and 
Herod did not lose the chance of paying him his respects." 


108 Appian, Civ. v. 75. More details are given in the excursus on the 
taxing of Quirinius (§ 17, Appendix I.). For the hypothesis that the 
reges socitt were obliged to pay a regular tribute, a special attempt to 
supply proof has been made by Huschke (Ueber den zur Zeit der Geburt 
Jesu Christi gehaltenen Census, 1840, pp. 99-116). He is followed by 
Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, i. 1881, pp. 405-408, with refer- 
ence to Judea. On the other hand, Bohn, Qua condictone juris, pp. 
55-64.—Mommsen, Staatsrecht, iii. 1. 683, confines himself to the remark . 
that the dependent principalities ‘““even under the Republic” paid a fixed 
yearly tribute; but he admits that “according to the older Roman 
practice” the federation right excluded the payment of money (p. 681), 
and that even in later times the payment of tribute by those belonging to 
the league was determined “less by general rule than by enactments 
made in reference to the particular case in point” (p. 683). 

109 Compare Suetonius, Augustus, 60: “ Reges amici atque socii... 
saepe regnis relictis, non Romae modo sed et provincias peragranti coti- 
diana officia togati ac sine regio insigni, more clientium praestiterunt.” 

110 See above, p. 428. 

111 Josephus, Antig. xv. 10. 3.—Augustus does not seem ever to have 
visited Judea, 
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In B.c. 18 or 17 Herod fetched home his two sons, Alexander 
and Aristobulus, who were in Rome for their education, and 
was on that occasion very graciously received by the em- 
peror.”? Subsequently he met with Augustus on two 
occasions, in the years B.c. 12 and 10—9."% Herod was also 
on terms of friendly intercourse with Agrippa, the trusted 
friend and son-in-law of Augustus. While Agrippa was 
residing in Mytilene, Bc. 23-21, he there received a visit 
from Herod."* And later still, in B.c. 15, Agrippa himself 
went to Judea and offered a hecatomb in the temple at Jeru- 
salem. The people were so enthusiastic over the Roman who 
showed himself so friendly to the Jews, that they accompanied 
him amid shouts of good-will to his ship, strewing his way 
with flowers, and expressing admiration at his piety."” In 
the spring of the following year, B.c. 14, Herod returned 
Agrippa’s visit; and as he knew that Agrippa had planned 
an expedition to the Crimea, he took with him a fleet in order 
to afford him assistance. At Sinope he met his noble friend 
and then went with him, after the warlike operations were 
finished, over a great part of Asia Minor, dispensing every- 
where lavish gifts and granting petitions.”“*—His relations 
with Augustus and Agrippa were so intimate that flatterers 
affirmed that Herod was dearest to Augustus next to Agrippa, 
and to Agrippa next to Augustus!” 


112 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 1. 2. 

118 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 4. 1-5, and 9.1. Compare above, p. 411 f. 

114 Josephus, Antig. xv. 10. 2 

115 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 2.1; Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 37 (ed. Man- 
gey, li. 589): edQnundele wupia rapereu@dn wéxpe Atuévav, ody Ord meres 
ROAEWS, LAAN UTO THS xwpas kmaconc, PuAAoBoACUErds TE week BocvpoorCopeevog 
ix’ evoeGeie.—In reference to the hecatomb, compare Div. ii. vol. i. p. 
302. On the sacrificing by heathens in Jerusalem generally, see same 
volume, pp. 299-305. 

16 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 2. 2-5. Compare Nicolas of Damascus in 
Miller, Fragmenta Hist. Graec. iii. 350. 

117 Josephus, Antig. xv. 10.3; Wars of the Jews, i i, 20. 4. 
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These Roman friendships also bore their fruits. Even as 
early as B.C. 30, when Herod was with Augustus in Egypt, 
he had obtained from him important enlargement of territory 
(see above, p. 428). New gifts were added at a later period. 
Herod had in B.C. 25, in the campaign of Aelius Gallus against 
Arabia, supplied 500 men of select auxiliary troops."® There 
may possibly be some connection between this and the fact 
that soon afterwards, in B.c. 23, at the time when Herod sent 
his sons Alexander and Aristobulus for their education to 
Rome, he received the districts of Trachonitis, Batanea, and 
Auranitis, which previously had been occupied by nomad 
robber tribes, with whom the neighbouring tetrarch Zenodorus 
had made common cause.” When some years later, in B.C. 
20, Augustus visited Syria, he bestowed upon Herod the 
tetrarchy of Zenodorus, the districts of Ulatha and Panias, 
and the surrounding territories north and north-west of the 
lake of Gennesareth.” At the same time Herod obtained 
permission to appoint his brother Pheroras tetrarch of 
Perea.’ And the unbounded confidence which Augustus 
had in him is shown conspicuously in this, that he, perhaps 
only during the period of Agrippa’s absence from the East ° 
(see above, p. 349 f.), gave orders to the procurators of Syria 
(Coele-Syria ?) to take counsel with Herod in regard to all 
important matters.’” 


118 Josephus, Antig. xv. 9.3; Strabo, xvi. 4. 23, p. 780. For further 
details, see above, p. 407. 

119 Josephus, Antig. xv. 10.1; Wars of the Jews, i. 20. 4.—The districts 
named all lie west of the lake of Gennesareth. Compare in reference to 
them, § 17a, on Zenodorus, Appendix I. 

120 Josephus, Antig. xv. 10.3; Wars of the Jews, i. 20. 4; Dio Cassius, 
liv. 9. 

121 Josephus, Antig. xv. 10.3; Wars of the Jews, i. 24. 5. 

122 Josephus, Antig. xv. 10.3; Wars of the Jews, i. 20. 4. The some- 
what obscure words in reference to the procurators are as follows, Antig. 
Xv. 10.3: éyxceramiyvues 0 abrov nel r0is émitpomevovas THs Duplas, evresrc- 
pavos pore vig exeivov yuopns Te rdvre rasiv; somewhat differently, Wars of 
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It is not left untold how Herod used his influence with the 
Roman governors to secure the Jews of the dispersion against 
all oppression and infringement of their rights on the part 
of their non-Jewish neighbours.’ Thus the power of the 
Jewish king told in favour even of those Jews who were not 
immediately under his rule. 

The period from B.c. 20 to B.c. 14 was decidedly the most 
brilliant in his reign. In spite of dependence upon Rome, 
his court, so far as outward grandeur was concerned, might 
bear comparison with the best times that the nation had seen. 
Internal affairs were indeed in a miserable state. Only by 
force could the people be brought to tolerate the semi-pagan 
rule of the Idumean; and only his despotic, iron hand pre- 
vented an uprising of the fermenting masses. 


TIL. 


The last nine years of Herod, B.c. 13-4, constitute the 
period of domestic misery. specially his unhappy quarrels 
with the sons of Mariamme cast a deep, dark shadow over 
this period. 

Herod had a numerous family. In all he had ten wives, 


the Jews, i. 20. 4: xaréornos 3¢ abrov xal Svpias Sans éalrporoy . . . as 
pendev e&eln Oixee Tig éxeivoyv cv Bovarlas trois éxirpdross dvorxetv.—F rom the 
nature of the thing it cannot refer to a formal subordination of the pro- 
curators of Syria under Herod, but, as even the expression ovgBova‘a¢ in: 
the latter passage shows, only to the fact that the procurators as finance 
officers for the province were told to make use of the counsel of Herod. 
Also it is probable that for Sup/as Gans (resp. Zup/as) we should read 
Zupias xoirys. Compare Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, i. 1881, 
p. 408.—One should not take the noté too seriously, since it evidently 
comes from the glorifying pen of Nicolas of Damascus. 

128 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 2. 3-5. Compare also, Antig. xvi. 6. 1-8; 
xii. 3. 2. 

124 Many things belong to this period that were treated of in the pre- 
ceding section, for the boundaries of the periods cannot be always strictly 
observed. It is in general undoubtedly correct to say that the domestie 
quarrels reached their height between 8.0. 13 and Bo. 4, 
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which was indeed, as Josephus points out, allowed by the law; 
but it affords a striking proof of his sensuality.’ His first 
wife was Doris, by whom he had one son, Antipater.“* Both 
were repudiated by Herod, and Antipater was allowed to 
appear at Jerusalem only at the great feasts.’ In the year 
B.C. 37, Herod married Mariamme, the grand-daughter of 
Hyrcanus (see above, p. 396), who bore him five children, 
three sons and two daughters. Of the sons, the youngest died 
at Rome; the two elder ones, Alexander and Aristobulus, 
are the heroes of the subsequent history.” The third wife, 
whom Herod married about B.c. 24, was also called Mariamme. 
She was daughter of a famous priest belonging to Alex- 
andria, who was appointed high priest by Herod just at the 
time when he married his daughter.° By this wife he had 
a son called Herod. Of the other seven wives, carefully 
enumerated by Josephus, Anizg. xvii. 1. 3, and Wars of the 


125 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, i. 24. 2, fin.; Antig. xvii. 1.2: warpiov 
yep ty TAvTH TAcioow Yuiv ovvomeiv. According to the Mishna, Sanhedrin 
ii. 4, eighteen wives were allowed to the king. How many a private man 
should have is not expressly stated in the Mishna, but it is assumed that 
he may have four or five (four: Jebamoth iv. 11; Kethuboth x. 1-6 ; five: 
Kerithoth iii. 7. Compare in general also: Kiddushin i. 7 ; Bechoroth 
viii. 4). In agreement with this is Justin, Dialogue with Trypho, c. 134: 
Béiarsov tory, duds te OM Execbces H TOIs dov¥eToIg nal TUMADIS didmonxcAdIs 
Dmav, oirives noel peexpi viv xal récoapas wal were exe duds yuveinas 
ixacrov ovyxwpovos. Compare further, Otto’s note on that passage, and 
Winer, Realwérterbuch, article “ Vielweiberei.” 

126 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 12. 1.—According to Antiq. xvii. 5. 2, Antipater 
was married to a daughter of the last Asmonean Antigonus. 

127 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 3. 3; Wars of the Jews, i. 22. 1. 

128 Josephus, Wars of the ai i. 22. 2. 

129 The two daughters were called Salampso and Cypros. Their 
descendants are enumerated by Josephus, Antig. xviii. 5. 4. 

180 Josephus, Antig. xv.9.3. The name Mariamme: Wars of the Jews, 
i. 28. 4, and elsewhere. Josephus, in Antig. xv. 9. 3, names her father 
Simon, her grandfather Boethos. In other places Boethos himself is called 
her father. See Studien wnd Kritiken, 1872, p. 599 f. ; and below, § 23, Iv. 
Div. ii. vol. i. p. 195. 

13} Josephus, Antig. xvii. 1, 2. 
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Jews, i. 28. 4, only the Samaritan Malthace, mother of 
Archelaus and Antipas, and Cleopatra of Jerusalem, the 
mother of Philip, are of interest to us. 

About the year B.c. 23, Herod sent the sons of the first 
Mariamme, Alexander and Aristobulus, for their education to 
Rome, where they were hospitably entertained in the house 
of Asinius Pollio.®? Some five years later, in B.c. 18 or 17, 
he himself fetched them home again, and from that time on- 
ward kept them at the court in Jerusalem.“* They would 
then be young men about seventeen or eighteen years of age. © 
In accordance with the customs of the age and country, they 
were soon married. Alexander received a daughter of the 
Cappadocian king Archelaus, whose name was Glaphyra ; 
Aristobulus had given him a daughter of Herod’s sister 
Salome, called Berenice."* Although in this way the Asmo- 
nean and Idumean line of the Herodian family were connected 
together by affinity in the closest relationship, they still stood 
over against one another as two hostile camps. The sons of 
Mariamme, conscious of their royal blood, might well look 
down with a certain pride upon the Idumean relationship; 
and the Idumeans, pre-eminently the estimable Salome, 
returned the haughtiness of those Asmoneans by common 
abuse. And so even thus early, after the sons had no more 
than re-entered their father’s house, the knots began to be 
tied, which afterwards became so twisted that they could not 
be loosed. For a time, however, Herod did not allow these 
janglings to interfere with the love he had for his sons.1** 

182 Josephus, Antzg. xv. 10. 1. TESS TOL aeX Ware De 

134 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 1.2. Berenice was a daughter of Salome and 
Costobar (Antig. xviii. 5. 4). She is also spoken of by Strabo, xvi. 2. 46, 
p. 765.—King Archelaus of Cappadocia reigned from B.c. 36 to A.D. 17 
(Dio Cassius, xlix. 32, lvii. 17; Tacitus, Annals, ii. 42; Clinton, Fasti 
Hellenici, iii. 448; Pauly’s Real-Encyclopaedie, i. 2, 2 Aufl. p. 1489 f.; 
Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, i. 1881, p. 365 f.; Reinach, Revue 


Numismatique, 1886, pp. 462-466). 
135 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 1 2, 
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The evil conscience of the king, however, offered so fruitfui 
a soil for such sowing of slanders, that they could not fail 
ultimately to take root and to bring forth fruit. He was 
obliged to admit to himself that the natural heritage of 
the sons was the desire to avenge the death of their mother. 
And as now Salome again and again pictured to him the 
danger which threatened from both, he at last began to believe 
it, and to look upon his sons with suspicion.” 

In order to provide what would counterbalance their 
aspiring projects, and to show them that there was still 
another in existence who might possibly be heir to the 
throne, he called back his exiled Antipater, and sent his sons 
for that reason to Rome, in company with Agrippa, who just 
then, in B.c. 13, was leaving the East, in order that he might 
present him to the emperor.” But by so doing he put the 
weapon into the hand of the bitterest foe of his domestic 
peace. For Antipater from this time forth laboured inces- 
santly, by calumniating his step-brothers, to carve out his 
way to the throne. The change in their father’s attitude was 
naturally not without effect upon Alexander and Aristobulus 
They returned his suspicion with undisguised aversion, and 
already openly complained of the death of their mother, and 
of the injurious treatment to which they were subjected.’ 
Thus was the rift between father and sons becoming always 
deeper, until at last Herod, in B.c. 12, came to the conclusion 
to accuse his sons before the emperor. Along with the two 
he started on his journey, and appeared before the emperor 
at Aquileia as complainant against his sons. The mild 
earnestness of Augustus succeeded for that time in reconciling 
the opposing parties, and restoring again domestic peace. 
With thanks to the emperor, father and sons returned home; 

186 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 3. 1-2. 


187 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 3.3; Wars of the Jews, i. 23. 1-2. 
188 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 3. 3. 
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and Antipater also himself joined them, and pretended ta 
rejoice in the reconciliation.’ | 

Scarcely had they reached home when the old game began 
afresh. Antipater, who now again was one of those in imme- 
diate attendance on the king, continued unweariedly the work 
of slander, and in this he was faithfully supported by the 
brother and sister of Herod, Pheroras and Salome. On the 
other hand, Alexander and Aristobulus assumed a more de- 
cidedly hostile attitude.” Thus the peace between father and 
sons was soon again broken. The suspicion of the king, which 
from day to day received new fuel, became more and more 
morbid, and by and by reached a climax in a superstitious 
fear of ghosts.“ He now caused the adherents of Alexander 
to be subjected to the torture, at firsb unsuccessfully, until at 
fast one, under the agony of torture, made injurious admis- 
sions. On the ground of these, Alexander was committed to 
prison.““’—When the Cappadocian king, Alexander’s father- 
in-law, heard of the unfortunate state of matters at the Jewish 
court, he began to fear for his daughter and son-in-law, and 
made a journey to Jerusalem in order, if at all possible, to 
bring about a reconciliation. He appeared before Herod very 
angry over his good-for-nothing son-in-law, threatened to take 
his daughter back again to his own house, and expressed 
himself so ferociously that Herod himself espoused the side 
of his son, and undertook his defence against Archelaus. By 
such a manceuvre the sly Cappadocian succeeded in bringing 
about the reconciliation which he desired, and was able to 
return home quite satisfied.“* Thus once again the wild 
storm was broken by a short temporary lull. 

139 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 4. 1-6; Wars of the Jews, i. 23. 3-5. 

140 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 7. 2 ff.; Wars of the Jews, i. 24. 1 ff. 

141 Compare especially : Josephus, Antiq. xvi. 8. 2, 5 ; Wars of the Jews, 
i, 24. 8. 


142 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 8.4; Wars of the Jews, i. 24. 8. 
148 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 8.6; Wars of the Jews, i, 25. 1--6, 
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In that excited period Herod had also to contend with 
foreign enemies, and even with imperial disfavour. The free- 
booting inhabitants of Trachonitis wished to rid themselves of 
his strict and severe government, and somewhere about forty 
of the worst disturbers of the peace found ready shelter in 
the neighbouring parts of Arabia, where a certain Sylleus 
carried on the government in the place of the weak King 
Obodas. When Sylleus refused to deliver up these robbers, 
Herod undertook, with consent of the governor of Syria, 
Saturninus, a warlike expedition against Arabia, and enforced 
his rights.“* But now Sylleus agitated at Rome, represented 
the matter as an unlawful breach of national peace, and was 
able thereby to bring Herod seriously into disfavour with the 
emperor.’ — In order to justify himself in regard to his 
conduct, Herod sent an embassy to Rome; and when this 
was not successful, he sent a second, under the leadership of 
Nicolas of Damascus.“ 

Meanwhile the family discord was with rapid strides 
approaching its tragical end. The reconciliation, as might 
have been expected, was not of long duration. Im order to 
make the unhappiness complete, there now arrived at the 
court a worthless Lacedemonian, Eurykles, who inflamed the 
father against the sons and the sons against the father.” At 
the same time, all the other mischief-makers continued their 
work. At last matters came to such a pass that Herod cast 
Alexander and Aristobulus into prison, and laid a complaint 
against them before the emperor of being concerned in 
treasonable plots.1 

Nicolas of Damascus had meanwhile accomplished the 

144 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 9. 1-2. 

145 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 9. 3. Compare Nicolas of Damascus in 
Miller, Fragm. Hist. Graec. iii. 351 ; Feder, Hacerpta Escurialensia, p. 64 

146 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 9. 4. 


147 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 10.1; Wars of the Jews, i. 26. 1-4. 
148 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 10. 5-7 ; Wars of the Jews, i, 27. 1. 
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task of his mission, and had again won over the emperor tc 
Herod. When, therefore, the messengers bearing the accu- 
sation reached Rome, they found Augustus already in a 
favourable mood, and at once spread out before him their 
documents. Augustus gave to Herod absolute power to pro- 
ceed in this matter as he thought best, but advised him to 
summon to Berytus a justiciary court consisting of Roman 
officials and his own friends, and to have the charges against 
his sons investigated by it.’ 

Herod accepted the advice of the emperor. The court 
almost unanimously pronounced the sentence of death. Only 


149 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 10. 8-9. Nicolas of Damascus in Miiller. 

150 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 11.1; Wars of the Jews, i. 27. 1.—Berytus was 
probably fixed upon by Augustus because it was a Roman colony, and so 
a centre of Roman activity and officialdom in the neighbourhood of Pales- 
tine. According to Strabo, xvi. 2. 19, p. 755 sq., Agrippa placed two legions 
in Berytus, 7.e. the veterans of those legions. This would be in B.o. 15, 
on the occasion of Agrippa’s visit to that quarter (see above, p. 411). In 
fact, Eusebius gives the year of Abraham 2001, or B.c. 15, as the date of 
the founding of the colony of Berytus (Eusebius, Ohronicon, ed. Schoene, 
ii. 142) ; and Augustus says, in Monwmentum Ancyranum, iii. 22 sqq., that 
in the year B.o. 14, during the consulship of M. Crassus and Cn. Lentulus, 
he paid to the municipal authorities large sums for pieces of land which 
he assigned to the veterans (Mommsen, Res gestae divi Augusti, ed. 2, 
pp. 62-65). The two legions were the Leg. V. Mac. and VIII. Aug. 
(Eckhel, Doctr. Num. iii. 356 ; Mommsen, Res gestae, p. 119): The full 
name of Berytus as a colony runs thus: “Colonia Julia Augusta Felix 
Berytus” (Corpus Inscript. Lat. t. iii. n. 161, 165, 166, 6041). Compare 
also, Pliny, Historia Naturalis, v. 20. 78; Josephus, Wars of the Jews, 
vii. 3. 1; Digest, L. 15. 1. 1, 7, 8. 3. The coins are given in Eckhel, 
Doctrina Num. iii. 354-359, and Mionnet, Description de médailles ant. v. 
334-351 ; Supplément, viii. 288-250. Robinson, Biblical Researches in 
Palestine, ii. 486-447. Ritter, Erdkwnde, xvii. 62-64, 432-456. Pauly’s 
Real-Encyclopaedie, 2 Aufl. i. 2. 2361 f. Zumpt, Commentt. epigr. i. 379. 
Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, i., 2 Aufl. p. 427 f.—In the later 
years of the empire, at least from the third century after Christ, there was 
in Berytus a highly celebrated seminary for Roman law (Codex Justin. 
i, 17. 2.9,x 49.1. Robinson, Bibl. Researches, iii. p. 442. Ritter, Erd- 
kunde, xvii. 486. Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, p. 428). Its 
beginnings may quite well have been within the period of Augustus 
(Hitzig, Geschichte der Volkes Israel, ii. 554). j 
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the governor of Syria, Saturninus, and his three sons were of 
another mind.—Still it was doubtful whether Herod would 
carry out the sentence. An old soldier, Teron, therefore 
ventured publicly to sue for favour to the condemned. But 
the old man and three hundred others, who were denounced 
as adherents of Alexander and Aristobulus, were put to death, 
and the sentence was now without delay carried into execution. 
At Sebaste (Samaria), where thirty years before Mariamme’s 
marriage had been celebrated, her sons were executed upon 
the gibbet, probably in B.c. 7.1% 

But such proceedings failed utterly in restoring peace to 
Herod’s household. Antipater was now indeed all-powerful 
at court, and enjoyed the unconditional confidence of his 
father. But this did not satisfy him. He wished to have 
the government wholly in his own hand, and held secret 
conferences with Herod’s brother Pheroras, tetrarch of Perea, 
at which it was suspected that nothing good was done. 
Salome, the old serpent, had soon discovered these ongoings, 
and reported the matter to the king.” And so the relations 
of Antipater and his father soon became strained. Antipater, 
in order to avoid a conflict, found it convenient to allow 
himself to be sent to Rome. That Herod did not meanwhile 
entertain any serious suspicion against him is shown by his 
will, in which even at that time he nominated Antipater his 
successor on the throne; only in the event of Antipater 


151 Josephus, Antig. xvi 11.2-7 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 27.2-6. Nicolas 
of Damascus in Miller, Fragmenta Hist. Graec. iii. 351 sq. Feder, Hz- 
cerpta Escurialensia, p. 65.— Compare generally, Delitzsch, Jtidisches 
Handwerkerleben zur Zeit Jesu, 2 Aufl. 1875 (pp. 51-69 : “ Hin Junitag aus 
dem letzten Jahrzehnt des vorchristlichen Jerusalems ”).—On the punish- 
went by strangling among the Jews, Mishna, Sanhedrin vii. 1, 3; Teru- 
moth vii. 2; Kethuboth iv. 3; Sanhedrin vi. 5, fim., ix. 3, 6, xi. 1. Among 
the Romans, Rein, article “Laqueus,” in Pauly’s Real - Encyclopaedie, 
iv. 771. 

183 Josephus, Antig. xvii. 1. 1, 2. 4; Wars of the Jews, i. 28. 1, 
29. 1. 
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dying before himself was Herod, the son of Mariamme the 
high priest’s daughter, named his successor. 

While Antipater was in Rome, Pheroras died;** and by 
this also Antipater’s fate was sealed. Some freedmen of 
Pheroras went to Herod and showed him that there was a 
suspicion that Pheroras had been poisoned, and that Herod 
should investigate the matter more closely. On examination 
it came out that poison certainly had been present, that it 
was sent by Antipater, but that it was intended, not for 
Pheroras, but was only given to him by Antipater in order 
that he might administer it to Herod. Herod also now 
learned from the female slaves of Pheroras’ household all the 
utterances which had escaped Antipater at those secret con- 
claves, his complaining about the long life of the king, about 
the uncertainty of his prospects, and other such things. 
Herod could now no longer entertain any doubt as to the 
deadly intentions of his favourite son. Under all sorts ot 
false pretences, he recalled him from Rome in order to put 
him on trial at home. Antipater, who anticipated no trouble, 
returned, and to his great surprise—for although since the 
discovery of his plots seven months had passed, he had heard 
nothing of the matter — he was on his arrival committed 
to prison in the king’s palace.”® Next day he was brought 
forth to trial before Varus, the governor of Syria. As in face 
of the manifest proofs brought against him he could say 
nothing in defence of himself, Herod had him put in fetters, 
and made a report of the matter to the emperor.!” 

Herod was now almost seventy years of age. His days 


153 Josephus, Antig. xvii. 3.2; Wars of the Jews, i. 29. 2. 

154 Josephus, Antig. xvii. 3.3; Wars of the Jews, i. 29. 4. 

155 Josephus, Anteg. xvii. 4. 1-2 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 30. 1-7. 

156 Josephus, Antzg. xvii. 4. 3, 5. 1-2; Wars of the Jews, i. 31. 2-5. 

167 Josephus, Antig. xvii. 5. 3-7 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 82. 1-5. Com- 
pare generally also, Nicolas of Damascus in Miiller, Fragmenta Hist. 
Graec. iii, 352 sq.; Feder, Hacerpta Escurialensia, p. 66 sq. 
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were indeed already numbered. He suffered from a 
disease from which he could not recover. In a new 
will, which he now executed, he named his youngest son 
Antipas, the son of the Samaritan Malthace, as his suc- 
cessor.'”* 

During his sickness he could not but perceive how 
anxiously the people longed to be delivered from his yoke, 
and yearned for the moment when they would be emanci- 
pated from his heathenish government. As soon as the news 
got abroad that his disease was incurable, two rabbis, Judas 
the son of Sariphéius, and Matthias the son of Margaloth, 
stirred up the people to tear down the offensive eagle 
from the temple gate Only too readily they found 
an audience, and amid great uproar the work pleasing 
to God was accomplished. Meanwhile Herod, in spite of 
his sickness, was still strong enough to pass sentences of 
death, and to have the principal leaders of the tumult 
burnt alive. 

The days of the old king were now at an end. The disease 
was always becoming worse, and dissolution rapidly ap- 
proached. The baths of Callirrhoé, on the other side of the 
Jordan, to which the king had gone, no longer benefited 
him.4** When he had returned to Jericho, he is said to have 


188 Josephus, Antig. xvii. 6.1; Wars of the Jews, i. 33. 1-4. 

159 The names of the rabbins in Antig. xvii. 6.2: "lovduc 6 ZapiPetov 
vai Mardias 6 Mapyardbov ; in Wars of the Jews, i. 33. 2: "lovdas re vids 
ZexQopelov nal Marblas repos Mapycaov. 

160 Josephus, Antig. xvii. 6. 2-4; Wars of the Jews, i. 33. 1-4. 

161 Josephus, Antig. xvii. 6.5; Wars of the Jews, i. 33. 5.—Callirrhoé is 
also mentioned by Pliny, Historia Naturalis, v. 16. 72, and by Ptolemy, 
y. 16.9. The Jewish tradition identifies Callirrhoé and the biblical ped, 


Gen. x. 19 (Targum Jerus. on Gen. x. 19; Bereshith rabba, c. 37). On 
this point, see Jerome, Quaest. Hebr. in Genes. x. 19 (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, iii. 
321): “hoc tantum adnotandum videtur, quod Lise ipsa sit quae nunc 
Callirhoé dicitur, ubi aquae calidae prorumpentes in mare mortuum 
defluunt.”—On its site, see especially, Dechent, Zeitschrift des Deutschen 
Palédstina-Vereins, vii. 1884, pp. 196-201. , 
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given orders that upon his death the most distinguished men 
of the nation, whom he had caused to be shut up in the 
arena of that place, should be cut down, so that there might 
be a great lamentation as he passed away.” Amid all the 
pains which his disease caused him, he lived long enough to 
have the satisfaction of accomplishing the death of his son 
Antipater, the chief instigator of his domestic misery. Just 
in the last days of his life the permission of the emperor 
arrived for the execution of Antipater, which soon afterwards 
was carried out.’ 

A few days before his death Herod once again altered 
his will, for he named Archelaus, the older son of Malthace, 
king, his brother Antipas tetrarch of Galilee and Perea, 
and Philip, the son of Cleopatra of Jerusalem, tetrarch of 
Gaulonitis, Trachonitis, Batanea, and Panias.1 

At last, five days after the execution of Antipater, Herod 
died at Jericho in B.c. 4, unwept by those of his own house, 
and hated by all the people.°—A pompous funeral proces- 


162 Josephus, Antig. xvii. 6.5; Wars of the Jews, i. 33. 6. The order 
was not carried out (Antig. xvii. 8.2; Wars of the Jews, i. 38. 8). Com- 
pare the similar rabbinical tradition in Derenbourg, p. 164 sq. 

168 Josephus, Antig. xvii. 7; Wars of the Jews, i. 33. 7; Nicolas of 
Damascus in Miiller. 

164 Josephus, Antig. xvii. 8.1; Wars of the Jews, i. 33. 7-8. 

165 Josephus, Antig. xvii. 8.1; Wars of the Jews, i. 33. 8.—On the date 
of his death, see Fréret, “Eclaircissement sur année et sur le temps 
précis de la mort d’Hérode le Grand, roi de Judée” (Mémoires de ? Aca- 
démie des inscriptions et belles-lettres, prem. série, t. xxi. 1'754, pp. 278-298) ; 
Sanclemente, De vulgaris aerae emendatione, 1793, pp. 307-394 (the classical 
work); Wurm in Bengel’s Archiv, 2nd vol. Ist part, 1816, pp. 26-39 
(worthy of being consulted for its astronomical computations) ; Ideler, 
Handbuch der Chronologie, ii. 389-393 ; Wieseler, Chronological Synopsis, 
pp. 46-51 ; Seyffarth, Chronologia sacra, pp. 80-85 ; Gumpach, Ueber den 
altjtidischen Kalender (1848), pp. 236-238; Van der Chijs, De Herode 
Magno, p. 62 sq.; Lewin, Fast sacra (1865), pp. ix., xxii. ; Caspari, 
Chronological and Geographical Introduction to the Life of Jesus Christ, 
pp. 28-34 ; Quandt, Zeitordnung und Zeitbestimmungen in den Evangelien 
(1872), pp. 4-12; Sevin, Chronologie des Lebens Jesu (2 Aufl. 1874), pp. 54— 
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sion accompanied the royal corpse from Jericho, a distance of 


70; Riess, Das Geburtsjahr Christi (1880), pp. 6-57, 189-224; Schegg, 
Das Todesjahr des Kénigs Herodes wnd das Todesjahr Jesu Christi, 1882 ; 
Riess, Nochmals das Geburtsjahr Jesu Christi (1883), pp. 1-68; Sattler, 
Das Jahr 749 nach Erbawwng Roms das wahre Geburtsjahr Jesu (Allgem. 
Zeitung, 1883, Beilage Nr. 72); Mémain, La connaissance des temps évan- 
géliques (1886), pp. 53-59 ; Kellner in the Katholik, 1887, zweite Hilfte, 
pp. 75-82, 166-182. 

Herod died. shortly before a Passover (Antig. xvii. 9. 3; Wars of the 
Jews, ii. 1. 3), therefore in March or April. Since Josephus says that he 
reigned thirty-seven years from the date of his appointment, thirty-four 
years from his conquest of Jerusalem (Antig. xvii. 8.1; Wars of the Jews, 
i. 33. 8), it would seem as if, counting thirty-seven years from the year 
B.C. 40, he must have died in B.o. 3. But we know that Josephus else- 
where counts a year too much, according to our reckoning. Thus he 
counts from the conquest of Jerusalem by Pompey to that by Herod 
twenty-seven years (Antig. xiv. 16. 4), whereas the true number is twenty- 
six (B.C. 63-B.c. 37). Again, from the conquest of Herod down to that 
by Titus he counts 107 years (Antig. xx. 10), whereas there were only 
106 (a.0.c. 717-a.U.c. 823). He reckons the spring of B.o. 31 the seventh 
year of Herod (Anttg. xv. 5.2; Wars of the Jews, i. 19. 3), whereas it was 
only the sixth year (his reign beginning with July B.c. 37), The reason of 
this is that he counts portions of a year as a year ; and, indeed, he probably, 
according to the example of the Mishna (comp. Rosh hashama, i. 1: SNN3 


radia mw WN joa), reckons the years of the king’s reign from Nisan 


to Nisan. If this be so, the thirty-fourth year of Herod would begin on 
the Ist Nisan of the year B.c. 4, and Herod must in that case have died 
between Ist and 14th Nisan, since his death occurred before the Passover. 
That this is indeed the correct reckoning is confirmed by astronomical 
date, and by the chronology of the successors of Herod. 

1. Shortly before Herod’s death an eclipse of the moon occurred (Antiq. 
xvii. 6. 4). This only corresponds to the year B.c. 4, in which on the. 
night of March 12-13 an eclipse of the moon took place ; whereas in the 
years 3 and 2 B.o. in Palestine-generally there was no such phenomenon 
(Wurm, p. 34f.; Ideler, p. 391 f.). 

2. The chronology of two successors of Herod, Archelaus and Antipas, 
requires B.C. 4 = a.U.C. 750, as the year of Herod’s death. 

(a) Archelaus. He was, according to Dio Cassius, lv. 27, deposed by 
Augustus in the year a.v.o. 759, during the consulship of Aemilius 
Lepidus and L. Arruntius, in the tenth year of his reign. So also says 
Josephus in Antigq. xvii. 13. 2, and in Life, 1, where the earlier statement 
of the Wars of the Jews, ii. 7. 3, that this occurred “in the ninth year of 
his reign,” is corrected. Hence his reign began in A.U.0. 750. 
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(b) Antipas. He was deposed by Caligula in the summer of a.p. 39= 
A.U.C. 792 (see under § 176). Since we still have coins of his bearing 
date the forty-third year of his reign, the year of the beginning of his 
reign must at latest have been a.v.c. 750. 

All these facts therefore yield this result, that Herod died in the year 
B.o. 4 = 4.U.c. 750, shortly before the Passover.—This result, at least so 
far as it relates to the year, is now accepted by most modern scholars 
(among whom may be named: Fréret, Sanclemente, Ideler, Wieseler, 
Gumpach, van der Chijs, Lewin, Sevin, Schegg, Sattler, Memain). Others 
approach nearly the same conclusion: Wurm (8.0. 4 or 3), Quandt, and 
Kellner (8.0. 3). The following diverge farther: Caspari, Riess (B.0. 1), 
and Seyffarth (4.D. 1). 

In reference to matters of detail, the following points may be noted: _ 
1. The custom of reckoning a portion of the calendar year in the begin- 
ning and end of a year, be it ever so small, as a full year in the reign, 
did undoubtedly exist in Egypt. Not only the years of the Ptolemies, 
but also the years of the Roman emperors, were in Egypt numbered in 
this manner (Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie, i. 117 ff.; Mommsen, 
Rémisches Staatsrecht, 1 Aufl. ii. 2, 758 ff.). At a later period this mode 
of reckoning the years of the emperors became common outside of Egypt 
(Mommsen, i. 501 f., ii. 2. 756 ff.). In reference to the similar style of 
reckoning the years of the Jewish kings by Josephus, see Gumpach, 
pp. 223-236.—2. Of the coins of Antipas of a.D. 43 (MT) there are at 
present three known examples (Madden, Coins of the Jews, 1881, p. 
121 sq. ; two according to Lenormant, Trésor de Numismatique, p. 125, pl. 
LIX. n. 19 and 20; one according to de Sauley, Mélanges de Nwmisma- 
tuque, t. ii. 1877, p. 92). Their existence is thus put beyond question. 
But great difficulties are caused by a coin with the supposed date of a.p. 
44 (MA). It has been described not only by the little to be depended 
upon Vaillant, but also in a manuscript account of travels by Galand, who 
found it at Jericho in a.D. 1674 (communicated by Fréret, Mémoires de 
P Académie des inser. et belles-lettres, t. xxi. 1754, pp. 292 sq.). Sanclemente, 
pp. 315-319, and Eckhel, Doctrina Num. iii. 487, have both occupied 
themselves with this discussion. Both conjecture that the date has been 
incorrectly read (it may rather have been AA = 34). Compare pro and 
contra also: Ideler, p. 391; Madden, History of Jewish Coinage, p. 99; 
Couns of the Jews, p. 122; Riess, 1880, pp. 55-57 ; Sattler, Das Jahr. 749 ; 
Memain, p. 448 f.; Kellner, p. 176. Eckhel’s reasons are very con- 
vincing ; he points especially to this, that the coin described by Galand, 
according to its other peculiarities, corresponds to those of the year 34, 
but not to those of the year 43. The only point of difficulty arises from 
the statement made by Fréret at p. 293 in reference to Galand’s descrip- 
tion: “les lettres de l’époque MA sont trés-nettement figurées dans son 
manuscrit et absolument séparées l'une de Vautre.” The matter therefore 
continues undecided. But even if the date 44 be the correct reading, still 
the death of Herod cannot in any case be placed earlier than A.U.¢. 750. 
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eight furlongs, in the direction of Herodium, where it was 
laid in its last resting-place.’® 

The end of his reign was bloody as its beginning had been. 
The brighter portion lay in the middle. But even during his 
better days he was a despot, and upon the whole, with all the 
glory of his reign, “ he was still only a common man ” (Hitzig, 
ii, 559). The title of “the Great,” by which we are accus- 
tomed to distinguish him from his more feeble descendants 


of the same name, is only justified when it is used in this 


relative sense.) 


Were we to accept an earlier date for Herod’s death, we would be obliged 
to extend the period of the reign of Antipas down to a.U.c. 793.—3. The 
attempts that have been made to determine more exactly the day of 
Herod’s death by the help of Jewish tradition have not been successful. 
In the old Megiilath Taanith, the 7th Chisleu and the 2nd Shebat are 
always characterized as days of rejoicing (see text and translation in 
Derenbourg, Histoire, pp. 442-446, § 21 and § 25). But it is only the 
quite late commentary, which is unsupported by any Jewish tradition, 
that makes the remark that the 7th Chisleu was the day of Herod’s death, 
and the 2nd Shebat the day of the death of Jannéus. On the worthless- 
ness of this commentary, see Wellhausen, Pharisdéer und Sadductier, pp. 
56-63 ; compare also above, p. 163. Kellner adopts the 7th Chisleu in 
the Katholik, 1887, zweite Halfte, pp. 180-182. But since it is related 
of Jannaus that on the 2nd Shebat he had put in prison the most distin- 
guished of the Jews, and ordered that after his death they should be 
executed, many Jewish scholars assume an interchange of this name for 
that of Herod, and put the death of Herod therefore on the 2nd Shebat. 
So Gratz, Geschichte der Juden, Bd. iii., 4 Aufl. p. 472 ff, note 1; Brann, 
De Herodis qui dicitur Magni filiis, 1873, p. 8 sq. The one statement is 
of as little value as the other. 

166 Josephus, Antig. xvii. 8. 3, fin.: qeomv Be éxl “Hpwdelov oredic duro ; 
Wars of the Jews, i. 33. 9, fin. : oreedious 08 éxopelodn 76 cape Sieexoalous sic 
‘Hpadecov.—T he former passage states how far upon the way the funeral 
procession went ; the latter passage gives the distance from Jericho to 
Herodium. It is undoubtedly the more important of the two fortresses 
that is intended (see above, p. 435), and its distance from Jericho is 
somewhere about 200 stadia or furlongs. Since Herod was buried there, 
the wvnusiov of Herod at Jerusalem (Wars of the Jews, v. 3. 2, 12. 2) was 
only a memorial, not an erection over his tomb. 

167 In this sense is the title intended even in Josephus in the single 
passage in which he uses it (Antig. xviii. 5. 4). 
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By the last will of Herod, Archelaus had been named his 
successor on the throne. Archelaus therefore made it his 
first business to secure the emperor’s confirmation of his father’s 
arrangement, and with this end in view he resolved to make a 
journey to Rome. But before he could start on such an 
expedition, he had to stamp out a rebellion in Jerusalem. 
The people could not so easily forget the execution of the 
two rabbis, Judas and Matthias, and violently insisted that 
Archelaus should bring to punishment the counsellors of 
Herod. Archelaus endeavoured at first in a conciliatory 
manner to dissuade the people from their purpose. But when 
he could not succeed in this way, the only result of hig 
DIV. I. VOL. IL A 
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proposals being the increase of the tumult, he resolved 
to crush the revolt by violence. He accordingly sent forth a 
detachment of soldiers against the people assembled in the 
temple, where the people who had flocked into Jerusalem in 
prospect of the approaching Passover festival were wont to 
gather at that season in great crowds. But the detachment 
sent was not strong enough to make way against the excited 
masses. A portion of the soldiers was stoned by the people ; 
the rest, together with their leader, took to flight. Archelaus 
was now obliged to call out his whole fighting force; and 
only by the help of his entire army, amid great bloodshed, was 
he able to put down the rebellion.? 

After Archelaus had thus by the exercise of force secured 
quiet, he hastened to Rome, leaving his brother Philip to act 
as administrator of the kingdom. Scarcely had he gone, when 
Antipas also started for Rome in order to press his own claims 
there. He had by the third and last will of Herod received only 
Galilee and Perea, whereas in the second will he had been 
appointed successor to the throne. He therefore now wished 
to represent to the emperor that to him, and not to Archelaus, 
did the kingdom properly belong. Many other members of the 
Herodian family were also present in Rome at the same time 
as Archelaus and Antipas, and these now mostly appeared 
against Archelaus, and expressed a strong desire that Palestine 
should now be put under immediate Roman government; or if 
this could not be, then they would rather have Antipas than 
Archelaus.? 

Hence the sons of Herod plotted and schemed against one 
another in Rome. Augustus, in whose hands the decision 
lay, meanwhile convoked at his palace a consultative assembly, 
at which the opposing brothers were called upon to make a 


1 Josephus, Antig. xvii. 9. 1-3 ; Wars of the Jews, ii. 1. 1-3. 
® Josephus, Antig. xvii. 9. 3-4; Wars of the Jews, ii. 2. 1-8. Nicolas 
of Damascus in Miiller, iii. 353, 
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statement of their conflicting claims. A certain Antipater 
spoke on behalf of Antipas, while Nicolas of Damascus, 
formerly the minister of Herod, appeared on behalf of 
Archelaus. Each party sought to win over the emperor 
to his side, partly by advancing arguments, partly by insinuat- 
ing suspicions against his opponent. When Augustus had 
heard both parties, he inclined more to the side of Archelaus, 
and made a statement to the effect that he was most fit to 
ascend the royal throne. Yet he did not wish immediately 
to decide the matter, and so dismissed the assembly without 
issuing a final and formal judgment.’ 

But before the question about the succession to the throne 
had been decided in Rome, new troubles had broken out in 
Judea. Soon after the departure of Archelaus the Jews had 
again risen in revolt, but had been restored to quiet by Varus, 
the governor of Syria. Varus had then returned to Antioch, 
leaving behind him in Jerusalem a legion to maintain order. 
But scarcely had he gone when the storm broke out afresh. 
After Herod’s death, pending the settlement of the question of 
succession to the throne, the emperor had sent to Palestine a 
procurator, Sabinus. But he oppressed the people in every 
sort. of way, and behaved in all directions in the most reckless 
manner. Hence it was that. a revolt broke out again 
immediately after the withdrawal of Varus. It was now the 
season of the Passover festival, and therefore crowds of people 
were present in Jerusalem. They were divided into three 
great divisions, and attacked the Romans at the three different 
points: on the north of the temple, south beside the race- 
course, and on the west of the city beside the royal palace. 
The keenest struggle took place, first of all, at the temple. The 
Romans pressed forward successfully into the temple court, 
but theJews offered a most stubborn resistance,—mounted upon 
the roofs of the buildings which surround the temple court, 

8 Josephus, Antig. xvii. 9. 5-7 ; Wars of the Jews, ii. 2. 4-7. 
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and hurled down stones upon the soldiers. These were 
therefore obliged to have recourse to fire, set flames to the 
roofs, and in this way succeeded at last in reaching the temple 
mount. When the longed for booty of the treasury of the 
temple fell into their hands, Sabinus appropriated to himself 
400 talents.* 

But this first defeat of the rebels was only the signal for 
the further spread of the rebellion. In Jerusalem a portion 
of the soldiers of Herod joined the rebels, and consequently 
they were able to lay siege to Sabinus and his fighting force 
in the palace of Herod.” In the neighbourhood of Sepphoris 
in Galilee, Judas, the son of that Hezekiah with whom Herod 
had once, to the great indignation of the Sanhedrim, made 
so short a process (see vol. i. p. 383), gathered a number 
about him, gained possession of the weapons stored up in the 
royal arsenal, distributed these among his followers, and was 
wble then to make all Galilee unsafe. He is even said to 
have aimed at obtaining the royal crown In Perea a certain 
Simon, formerly a slave of Herod, collected a band, and had 
himself proclaimed king by his followers; but was soon 
afterwards conquered by a Roman detachment, and put to 
death.’ Finally, it is reported of one termed Athronges, 
formerly a shepherd, that he had assumed the royal crown, 
and for a long time, along with his four brothers, kept the 
country in a ferment.*°—It was a time of general upheaval, 
when every one sought to secure the greatest possible benefit 
for himself. On the part of the people there was agreement 
only on this one point, that every one wished at any cost to 
be freed from the power of the Romans. 

When Varus was informed of these proceedings, he 


* Josephus, Anttg. xvii. 10. 1-2; Wars of the Jews, ii. 3. 1-3. 
5 Josephus, Antig. xvii. 10.3; Wars of the Jews, ii. 3. 4. 
6 Josephus, Aniig. xvii. 10.5; Wars of the Jews, ii. 4. 1. 
7 Josephus, Antig. xvii. 10.6; Wars of the Jews, ii. 4. 2. 
® Josephus, Antig. xvii. 10.7; Wars of the Jews, ii. 4. 3. 
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hastened from Antioch, with the two legions which he still 
had with him, in order to restore order in Palestine. On the 
way he also procured, in addition, Arabian auxiliary troops sent 
by King Aretas, as well as other auxiliaries. With this fight- 
ing force he first of all reduced Galilee. Sepphoris, where 
that Judas had been fermenting disorder, was consigned to the 
flames, and the inhabitants sold as slaves. Thence Varus 
proceeded to Samaria, which, however, he spared because it 
had not taken part in the revolt. He then directed his course 
toward Jerusalem, where the legion stationed there was still 
being besieged by the Jews in the royal palace. Varus had 
there an easy game to play; for when the besiegers saw the 
powerful Roman forces approach, they lost their courage and 
took to flight. In this way Varus became lord of city and 
country. But Sabinus, who in consequence of his robbing 
the temple and of other misdeeds had no good conscience, 
made off as quickly as possible. Varus then led his troops up 
and down through the country, apprehending the rebels who 
were now lurking here and there in small parties. He had 
two thousand of them crucified, while he granted pardon 
to the mass of the people. After he had then stamped out 
the rebellion, he returned to Antioch.’ 

While these things were going on in Judea, Archelaus 
ana Antipas were still in Rome waiting for the decision of the 

9 Josephus, Antig. xvii. 10. 9-10, 11.1; Wars of the Jews, ii. 5. 1-3.—This 
war of Varus is also referred to in contra Apionem, i. 7, as one of the most 
important between that of Pompey and that of Vespasian. The name 
Varus is therefore probably to be restored in a corrupt passage in Seder 
olam, s. fin., in which it is said that “from the war of Asveros down to 
the war of Vespasian there were eighty years,” 4) DINDN by pinbdipan 
mw pyow pipaox Sy pind. Although the number eighty is some- 
what too high, and although the best text exemplars give DYW"DX, it is yet 
highly probable that py) should be read, ¢.¢. Varos (so Gratz, Geschichte der 
Juden, 4 Aufl. iii. pp. 249, 714 ff. ; Derenbourg, Histoire, p. 194; Brann, 
De Herodis qut dicitur Magni filiis, p. 24 sq.). In reference to the trans- 
wission of the text, compare especially, Salzer, Magazin fiir die Wissen- 
shaft des Judenthums, iv. 1877, pp. 141-144. 
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emperor. Before this was issued an embassy from the people 
of Judea appeared before the emperor, asking that none of the 
Herodians should be appointed king, but that they should 
be permitted to live in accordance with their own laws. 
About the same time Philip also, the last of the three brothers, 
to whom territories had been bequeathed by Herod, made his 
appearance in Rome in order to press his claims, and likewise 
to support those of his brother Archelaus.'® In regard te 
these conflicting claims, Augustus was obliged at last to give 
a decision. In an assembly which he fixed precisely for this 
purpose in the temple of Apollo, he heard first of all the 
ambassadors from the Jewish people. These reported a long 
list of scandalous misdeeds which Herod had allowed and 
sought them to buttress, their demand that none of the 
Herodian race should any more govern in Palestine, but that 
it should be granted them to live according to their own laws 
under Roman suzerainty. When they had ended, Nicolas 
of Damascus arose and spoke on behalf of his master 
Archelaus." When Augustus had thus heard both sides, he 
issued his decision after a few days. By it the will of Herod 
was in all essential points sustained. Archelaus obtained the 
territory assigned to him: Judea, Samaria, Idumea; only the 
cities of Gaza, Gadara, and Hippos were severed from these 
domains and attached to the province of Syria; and instead of 


10 Josephus, Antig. xvii. 11.1; Wars of the Jews, ii. 6. 1.—The facts 
here related have unquestionably afforded the outward framework for the 
parable of the Pounds, Luke xix. 12 ff. Compare especially ver. 12: “A 
certain nobleman (Archelaus) went into a far country (Rome) to receive 
for himself a kingdom (Judea), and to return.” Ver. 14: “But his 
citizens hated him, and sent a message after him, saying: We will not 
have this man to reign over us.”—Sevin (Chronologie des Lebens Jesu, 1874, 
pp. 128-130) is wrong in thinking of the journey of Antipas reported by 
Josephus, Antig. xviii. 5.1; for in it is wanting a main point, viz. the 
embassy and protest of the people. Indeed, we have no information at 
all as to the purpose of that journey. 

11 Josephus, Antig. xvii. 11. 2-3 Wars of the Dalbe ii. 6, 2, 
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the title of king, that of ethnarch was given him. Antipas 
obtained Galilee and Perea, with the title of tetrarch; Philip, 
also as tetrarch, received the districts of Batanea, Trachonitis, 
and Auranitis. Archelaus was to derive from his territories 
an income of 600 talents, Antipas 200 talents, and Philip 
100 talents. Also Salome, the sister of Herod the Great, 
obtained the portion assigned to her, the cities of Jamnia, 
Azotus, Phasaelis, and 500,000 pieces of silver, in addition to 
the palace at Ascalon.”—-Salome lived in the enjoyment of 


12 Josephus, Antig. xvii. 11. 4-5; Wars of the Jews, ii. 6.33; generally 
also, Nicolas of Damascus in Miiller, fragmenta, iii. 354 ; Strabo, xvi. 2 
46, p. '765.—On the cities named above, Gaza, Gadara, Hippos, Jamnia, 
Azotus, Phasaelis, see § 23, 1., Div. II. vol. i. pp. 68, 76, '78, 98, 100, 131. 
—tThe title éévepyns evidently signifies a rank somewhat higher than that 
of rerpepxns. The former had been conferred, e.g., by Caesar upon Hyrcanus 
II. (see vol. i. p. 378), but is otherwise rare. On the other hand, the 
title rerpepyns is very common. Herod the Great and his brother 
Phasael had it conferred upon them by Antony (Antig. xiv. 18.1; Wars 
of the Jews, i. 12.5). In B.c. 20, Pheroras was made tetrarch of Perea 
(Antig. xv. 10.3; Wars of the Jews, i. 24. 5).—The expression rerpapyia 
was first made use of by Euripides with reference to Thessaly. That 
country had been from early times divided into four districts (Harpocra- 
tion, Lea. ed. Dindorf, s.v. Terpapyie ... xcel “Apsororéans 08 év rH nous 
@errarayv wonrirele twl Arsvee rov Iluppov dinpnobeet Dow eis 8 peolous rhy 
@rrraariav. On the antiquity of the Aleuadae and on the constitutional 
history of Thessaly generally, see Gilbert, Handbuch der griechischen 
Staatsalterthtimer, Bd. ii. 1885, pp. 5-17). Euripides therefore, at the 
close of his Alcestis, makes Admetus say: “I now command the citizens 
and every tetrarchy (or: ‘and the whole tetrarchy’) to proceed with the 
dances and to bring forward the sacrifices,” etc. (Euripides, Alcestis 
1154: *Aorois 38 xeon + évvixw rerpapyia, etc.) When King Philip of 
Macedon had reduced the whole of Thessaly under his rule, he set an 
dpxav over every rerpds (Harpocration, l.c.: Gre 38 Biarwmos nad ixcorny 
ToUTMY TaY Lolpay apyovta xariarnse OednAaxccoww M@AAOL.TE noel Oedwommos Ev 
tn wd). With reference to this proceeding, Demosthenes says that Philip 
instituted tetrarchies in Thessaly (Demosthenes, Philipp. iii. 26: dard 
Oerranria was e663 odxl reds worirelas noel rds worEs avTAv TepnpnTes xeel 
rerpapyias xartornoev). While some doubt can be entertained as to the 
meaning of rerpepxie in Euripides, it clearly signifies in Demosthenes a 
province containing a fourth part of the kingdom (the government of a 
rerpés, whence also is derived rerpadapyin). We also meet with the 
expression in this original sense in Galatia. Over this country, according 
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these possessions for some twelve or fourteen years. She died 


to the description of Strabo, twelve tetrarchies ruled, that is, four over 
each of the three tribes of the Trocmi, Tolistoboii, and Tectosagae (Strabo, 
xii. 5. 1, p. 566 sq.; less correctly in Pliny, Hist. Naturalis, v. 146). 
When the most of them had been massacred by Mithridates (Appian, 
Mithridat. 46), Pompey rearranged matters, so that over each of the three 
tribes there was set one tetrarch. Subsequently the number was reduced 
to two, and finally to one, the Dejotarus (Strabo, xii. 5. 1, p. 567 ; compare, 
in addition, the complete exposition of these relations in Niese, Rhein. 
Museum, Bd. 38, 1883, pp. 583-600). But although the title of tetrarch 
had wholly lost its original meaning, it was still retained ; for the title of 
king, which some assumed, applied, not to Galatia, but to other possessions - 
(Strabo, xii. 3. 18, p. 547, xiii. 4. 3, p. 625; Niese, Rhein. Museum). 
The title of tetrarch, completely stripped of its original signification, is met 
with also elsewhere very frequently in the Roman times. It was then 
used simply to indicate a small dependent prince, whose rank and 
authority was less than that ofa king. Such tetrarchs seem to have been 
very numerous, especially in Syria. Compare Pliny, Hist. Naturalis, 
vy. 74: “intercursant cinguntque has urbes [Decapoleos] tetrarchiae, reg- 
norum instar singulae ; thd. 77: Decapolitana regio praedictaeque cum 
ea tetrarchiae; cid. 81: Nazerinorum tetrarchia; ibid.: tetrarchias 
duas quae Granucomatitae vocantur ; ibid. 82: tetrarchiam quae Mam- 
misea appellatur; ibid.: tetrarchias in regna descriptas barbaris nomini- 
bus,” xvii. Josephus, Vita, 11: eyovos Yoéeov row megl tov Ai(Seevor 
rerpepxovvtos. Antony made presents of “tetrarchies and kingdoms” 
(Plutarch, Antony, 36: wonrrois exapilero rerppylas xal Bacirsions ebvav 
weyerwy). To the army of Varus in B.C. 4 belonged also auxiliaries which 
H Axotnreics % Teves terpapyces tore Tepeixov (Josephus, Antig. xvii. 10. 9, init.). 
In the time of Nero the “ tetrarch and kings” in Asia were instructed to 
obey the orders of Corbulo (Tacitus, Annals, xv. 25: “scribitur tetrarchis 
ac regibus praefectisque et procuratoribus ... jussis Corbulonis ob- 
seq”), And so generally during the Roman times besides the reges, the 
tetrarchae were very often referred to as minor princes of subordinate rank 
(e.g. Cicero, in Vatinium, 12. 29; pro Balbo, 5.18; pro Milone, 28. 76 ; 
Philipp. xi. 12. 31; Caesar, Bell. Civ. iii. 3 ; Bell. Alex. '78 ; Horace, Sattres, 
i. 3. 12. Further examples may be found in the literature quoted 
below). Besides the Galatian tetrarchs and the Herodian princes, we 
have particular information about the tetrarchs of Chalcis or Iturea: 
Ptolemy, Lysanias, Zenodorus (see about these in Appendix I.). When 
we consider the small importance of these minor princes, it is not to be 
wondered at that the title rerpapyng is comparatively seldom met with on 
inscriptions and coins. On inscriptions, compare Corpus Inscript. Graec. n. 
4033, 4058 ; Bullettino del? Instituto di corrisp. archeol. 1873, p. 365 sq. 
(both referring to Herod Antipas); Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 4521, 4523= 
Renan, Mission de Phénicte, pp. 317-319 (dynasty of Chalcis). Of coins, 
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about A.D. 10, in the time of the procurator M. Ambivius, and 
bequeathed her property to the Empress Livia.” 

What had been the empire of Herod was therefore now 
parted into three territories, each of which has for a while its 
own history. 


besides those of Philip and Herod Antipas, we meet only with those of 
Ptolemy, Lysanias, and Zenodorus (see Appendix I.).—Compare generally : 
Stephanus, Thesaurus, s.v. Teroepyns and Terpapyia ; Forcellini, Lexicon, 
s.v. tetrarches and tetrarchia; Winer, Realwérterbuch, ii. 593; Keim in 
Schenkel’s Bibelleaicon, v. 487-490 ; Bohn, Qua condicione juris reges socit 
popult Romani fuerint (1877), pp. 9-11; Niese, Galutien wud seine 
Tetrarchen (Rhein. Musewm, Bd. 38, 1883, pp. 583-600). 
18 Josephus, Avésq. xviil. 2. 2 
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Tue extent of the territory which Philip received is variously 
stated in different places by Josephus.’ Putting altogether, 
it embraced the districts of Batanea, Trachonitis, Auranitis, 
Gaulanitis, Panias, and, according to Luke iii. 1, also Iturea.’ 


1 The most thorough treatise on Herod’s sons and grandsons is the 
article by Keim in Schenkel’s Bibellewikon.—The older literature is given 
by Reuss, Geschichte der heiligen Schriften A. T.’s, § 558. 

2 Josephus, Antig. xvii. 8. 1, 11. 4, xviii. 4.6; Wars of the Jews, u. 6. 3. 
In the latter passage, undoubtedly, instead of "Iavesev should be read 
Tlavesede, in accordance with Antig. xvii. 8.1, 11. 4. 

8 Batanea corresponds to the Old Testament Bashan (jwa) ; Eusebius, 
Onomasticon, ed. Lagarde, p. 232: Bacay... airy Bacaviric hn viv xanrov- 
vivn Baravaie. Yet the ancient Bashan was of larger extent than the 
modern Batanea. By Bashan was understood the whole region on the 
other side of Jordan between Hermon on the north and the district of 
Gilead on the south, extending eastward as far as Salcha, on the southern 

10 
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The districts named were not ancient tribal possessions of the 
Jewish people, but were in great part added to the Jewish 


slope of the Hauran. See Deut. iii. 10, 18; Josh. xii. 4, xiii. 11, 30, xvii. 
1,5; 1 Chron. v. 23. But within this district lay the later provinces of 
Trachonitis, Auranitis, and Gaulanitis; so that thus Batanea is only a part 
of the ancient Bashan. The expression, however, is sometimes used even 
by later writers in the wider sense ; e.g. Josephus, Life, 11 med.: werd raw 
év Baraveig Tpaxavirav. Since the cities of Ashtaroth and Edrei are 
named as the chief cities of Bashan (Josh. xii. 4, xiii. 11, 30), it may be 
assumed that these also formed the centre of the modern Batanea. 
Edrei, later Adraa, the modern Der'a, lies almost exactly in the middle 
between the southern point of the lake of Gennezaret and the southern 
end of the mountains of Hauran. That Ashtaroth and Adraa lay in 
Batanea is stated by Eusebius (Onomasticon, ed. Lagarde, pp. 209, 213, 268, 
articles’ Acrapad Kepvasiv, Acrapid, and Kapvasiu "Aorapad). The Greek 
Beravei« of Polybius, xvi., also corresponds to that of Josephus, Antig. 
xii. 3. 3, and Ptolemy, v. 15. 26. 

Trachonitis or 6 Tpaxwy (so Josephus, Antig. xiii. 16. 5, xv. 10.1; Wars 
of the Jews, ii. 6. 8; and the inscription of Mismie) is the rugged plateau 
south of Damascus, stretching on to Bostra, which is now called the 
Lej&h. It lies, therefore, north-east of Batanea proper. Proof of this is 
afforded by the following data. On an inscription at Mismie, the ancient 
Phina, in the north of the Lejah, this place is characterized as wnrpoxaule 
-od Tpexwvos (Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 4551=Le Bas et Waddington, Inscrip- 
tions, t. iii. n. 2524). Strabo speaks of the Tpxzxwves as two hills in the 
neighbourhood of Damascus (Strabo, xvi. 2. 20, p. 756: vaéoxewras 3 
airis dvo0 Asydwevos ACMos Tpaxwves; compare also xvi. 2. 16, p. 755). 
Eusebius places Trachonitis in the immediate neighbourhood of Bostra 
(Onomasticon, s.v.Irovpaia, ed. Lagarde, p. 268: Tpayaviris 62 xargiras 4 
mepaneeivn xope Tn epyuew rh xore Béorpeyv ric “ApaBias. Ibid. s.v. 
Kaveed, p. 269: xeircs 08 noel ers noel viv tv Tpaxavs wanolov Boorpav. Ibid. 
8.¥. Tpaxoviris, p. 298: gorsv 32 nal ewtneivee Boorpav xara ry tpnpooy mpos 
vorov ds tei Aawaoxcy). Also in a rabbinical treatise on the boundaries 
of Palestine the statement occurs: “Trachon, in the neighbourhood of 
Bostra” (jer. Shebiith vi. 1, fol. 36c; Tosephta Shebuth iv. ed. Zucker- 
mandel, p. 66, 10; Sphre, section Hkeb, at the end. The Jerusalem 
Talmud has payia5 onno7 N27, “Trachon, which borders on Bostra.” 
Compare on the whole subject: Neubauer, Géographie du Talmud, pp. 
10-21 ; and, especially, Hildesheimer, Beitrdge zur Géographie Palistunas, 
Berlin 1886 [on Trachon, pp. 55-57]). The Targums identify x2\39p with 
the biblical Argob (Onkelos, Deut. iii. 4,13 f.). Pliny speaks of Trachonitis 
as in the neighbourhood of Panias (Pliny, Hist. Naturalis, v.74); Ptolemy 
(v. 15. 26) speaks of the Tpaxwviras “ApaGes as dwelling to the east of 
Batanea. The latter passage is indeed explained by Waddington, Comptes 
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territory in later times. The population was a mixed one; and 


rendus de V Academie des inser. 1865, p. 102 sq., as meaning rather the 
reverse, namely, that Batanea proper lay to the east of Trachonitis ; but 
his exposition hardly commends itself.—In determining the meaning of 
Luke iii. 1, it is of interest to note that Philo, or rather Agrippa in the 
letter communicated by Philo, uses the abbreviated expression : rqy 
Tpaxaviriv revoutvny, to describe the whole territory of Philip, just as for 
the territories of Herod Antipas he uses the phrase: rjv Twasactay ; both 
a parte potiori, asin Luke. See Philo, Legat. ad Cajwm, § 41, ed. Mangey, 
ii. 593 fin. 

Auranitis is the 0 mentioned by Ezekiel, xlvii. 16,18 ; which also in 
the Mishna, Rosh hashana ii. 4, is spoken of as one of the stations for the’ 
five signals from Judea to Babylon. Some manuscripts of the Mishna 
have pun, others jan. Since the Hauran, according to the context of 
the Mishna, must be a mountain, Auranitis is undoubtedly the country 
round about the mountain peak, which now is called Jebel Hauran. 

Gaulanitis has its name from the town Golan, which in the Bible is 
reckoned in Bashan (Deut. iv. 48; Josh. xx. 8, xxi. 27; 1 Chron. vi. 56; 
Eusebius, Onomasticon, ed. Lagarde, p. 242). Josephus distinguishes 
Upper and Lower Gaulanitis, and remarks that in the latter lies the city 
Gamala (Wars of the Jews, iv. 1.1; according to the same passage, Gamala 
lay on the eastern bank of the lake of Gennezaret). According to Wars 
of the Jews, iii. 3. 1, Gaulanitis formed the eastern boundary of Galilee 
Hence Gaulanitis is practically within the same lines as what is now 
called Djaulan, embracing the lowlands east of the Jordan from its source 
down to the southern point of the lake of Gennezaret. A detailed 
description of it is given by Schumacher in the Zettschrift des deutschen 
Paldstina- Vereins, ix. 1886. 

The district of Panias, at the sources of the Jordan (see on the town 
Panias, Div. II. vol. i. pp. 132-135), had in earlier times belonged ta 
Zenodorus, and before that to the kingdom of the Itureans (see Appendix I. 
at the close of this volume). So far the statement of Luke is not alto- 
gether incorrect, that Philip also ruled over Iturea. But that district 
formed, indeed, only a small portion of what had been the kingdom of the 
Itureans. The Itureans proper had their dwelling in the Lebanon (see 
Appendix I.),and during the period a.p. 38-49 were under the sovereignty 
of a certain Soemus (Dio Cassius, lix. 12; Tacitus, xii. 23), while at that 
same time Agrippa I. had in his possession the whole tetrarchy of Philip 
(Josephus, Antig. xviii. 6. 10, xix. 8. 2). Iturea proper cannot therefore 
have belonged to the domain of Philip (see Keim in Schenkel’s Bibelleai- 
kon, iii. 41). Wetzstein’s idea is certainly wrong, that Iturea is to be 
placed upon the eastern slope of the Hauran. 

Compare generally on the districts above named: Reland, Palaestina, 
pp. 106-110, 193-203 ; Gesenius, Thesaurus, pp. 249 sq., 458 sq., 285 sq.; 
Ritter, Erdkunde, xv. 800-1001 ; Raumer, Paldstina, p. 226 ff. ; the articles 
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the non-Jewish, 7.c. Syrian and Greek,element prevailed.‘ Philip 
himself was certainly a real exception among the sons and 


on Basan, Trachonitis, Havran or Hauran, and Golan in the Biblical 
Dictionaries of Smith, Kitto, Fairbairn, Winer, Schenkel, and Riehm ; 
F. W. Schultz in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopaedie, 2 Aufl. ii. 112-116 (article 
“Basan”) ; Cless in Pauly’s Real-Encyclopaedte, vi. 2, 2038 f., art. “'Tracho- 
nitis ;” Kuhn, Die stéidtische und biirgerliche Verfassung des rém. Reichs, ii. 
381 f., 384 f; Porter, “ Historico-Geographical History of Bashan” (in 
Journal of Sacred Literature, new series, vol. vi. 1854, pp. 281-313); Five 
Years in Damascus, 1855, ii. 250-275 ; Wetzstein, Retsebericht tiber Hauran 
und die Trachonen, 1860, pp. 36 f., 82-92; Wetzstein’s Excursus to De- 
litzsch’s Commentary on Job; Waddington, Comptes rendus de Académie 
des inscruptions et belles-lettres, 1865, pp. 82-89, 102-109. The treatise of 
Noldeke, Zeitschrift der DMG. 1875, p. 419 ff., deals with the sixth century 
after Christ. 

With reference to the southern limits of the tetrarchy of Philip this 
much may be accepted with confidence, that the region round about the 
cities now called Bosra and Salkhat, south of the Hauran, did not belong 
to his domain, as is proved by inscriptions discovered in these cities 
bearing the names of the Arabian kings Malchus and Aretas. See de 
Vogiié, Syrte centrale, Inscriptions sémitiques (1868), pp. 103, 107. On the 
pther hand, Hebran, on the southern slope of the Hauran, still belonged 
to his territory ; for an Aramaic inscription found there is dated not 
according to the years of the reign of an Arabian king, but according to 
the years of Claudius: “In the month Tizri in the seventh year of the 
Emperor Claudius” = a.D. 46. See de Vogiid, p. 100. From this, there- 
fore, one may conclude that Hebran belonged to the domain of Philip, 
and that in a.D. 37 it was given over to Agrippa I., and was after his 
death placed under Roman administration. Compare the remarks of Le 
Bas and Waddington, Inscriptions, t. iii. n. 2286. 

+ In Batanea, Herod the Great, in the last years of his reign, had settled 
a Jewish colony from Babylon, under the leadership of a certain Zamaris, 
and conferred on them the privilege of complete freedom from taxation, 
which was also, in all essential points, respected by Philip. See Antig. 
xvii. 2. 1-3. For the history of this colony, compare also Josephus, 
Life, 11; De Saulcy, “ Monnaies des Zamarides” (Nwmismatic Chronicle, 
1871, pp. 157-181). These “coins of the Zamaridae” are in the highest 
degree problematical—In Trachonitis, Herod the Great had settled 3000 
Idumeans, to whom he assigned the task of maintaining the peace of the 
district against the robber bands which inhabited it. See Antig. xvi. 9. 2. 
—The majority of the inhabitants, however, was pagan, as is proved by 
the large proportion of the Greek inscriptions of that region which are 
still preserved. Compare also, in general, Wars of the Jews, iii. 3.5: oixoves 
B8 airy» piyedes “Tovdeio/ re xa! Zvpo:; and, in addition, Div. II vol.i 
p. 4. 
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grandson? of Herod. While all the others, copying fathers and 
grandfathers, were ambitious, imperious, harsh, and tyrannical 
toward their subjects, nothing but what is honourable is told 
of Philip. His reign was mild, just, and peaceful. To the 
traditions of his father he remained faithful only in this, that 
he also sought renown in the construction of great buildings. 
The building of two cities by him is expressly reported. The 
ancient Panias, at the sources of the Jordan, north of the lake 
of Gennezaret, he rebuilt, with larger dimensions, and gave 
it, in honour of the emperor, the name of Caesarea. To dis- © 
tinguish it from the well-known Caesarea by the sea, it was 
called Caesarea Philippi, under which name we are familiar 
with it in the Gospel history (Matt. xvi. 13; Mark viii. 27). 
The other city which he rebuilt was the Bethsaida® situated at 
the point where the Jordan enters into the lake of Gennezaret, 
which, in honour of the daughter of Augustus, he named 
Julias® Josephus tells of him, incidentally, that he first dis- 
covered and proved that the supposed sources of the Jordan at 
Panias obtained their water by a subterranean passage from 
the so-called Phiala. Philip demonstrated this by throwing 
in chaff into the Phiala, which came out again at Panias,’ 

We know, however, nothing more about his reign beyond 
what Josephus tells us in reporting his death:* “He had 


5 To be distinguished, probably, from the New Testament town of that 
name. See, however, Div. II. vol. i. p. 186. 

§ Josephus, Antig. xviii. 2.1; Wars of the Jews, ii. 9.1.—On both cities, 
the time of their building and their subsequent history, see Div. II. vol. i. 
pp. 133-136. 

* Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iii. 10.7. According to the description 
of Josephus, the “ Phiala” can scarcely be anything else than the present 
Birket Ram. But then the story told by him is not possible, owing to 
the relative levels. See Ritter, Erdkwnde, xv. 1. 174-177; Robinson, Later 
Biblical Researches, p. 400 ; Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, p. 394; Guérin, 
Galilee, ii. 329-331; Schumacher, Zeitschrift des deutschen Paldstina- 
Vereins, ix. 1886, p. 256 f. (with map). 

® Josephus, Antig. xviii. 4.6: Tersure . - peérprov ev ole HPXE Weepecoray 
vow ctporoyv xl amwpaypova. Alwmrav piv yen ro wey ev TH YN TH OmoTEAg 


s 
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shown himself a person of moderation and quietness in the 
conduct of his life and government. He constantly lived in 
that country which was subject to him. He used to make 
his progress with a few chosen friends; his tribunal, also, on 
which he sat in judgment, followed him in his progress; and 
when any one met him who wanted his assistance, he made no 
delay, but had his tribunal set down immediately, whereso- 
ever he happened to be, and sat down upon it and heard his 
complaint; he then ordered the guilty, that were convicted, 
to be punished, and absolved those that were accused un- 
justly.” — Of his private life we know only that he was 
married to Salome, daughter of Herodias, and that there were 
no children by this marriage.’ According to his political 
principles, he was a consistent friend of the Romans, and laid 
great value upon the favour of the emperor. This is shown 
not only in his giving to his cities the names of Caesarea and 
Julias, but also in his impressing upon his coins the images of 
Augustus and Tiberius,—this being the first instance in 
which any likeness was engraven on the coins of a Jewish 
prince.” 


ixoiciro’ mpdodos 0 Hoov aiT® adv crtyols Tav extnéenrav, nol Tov Bpovov sic op 
upliveie wabilouevos ev reels odoic émopeevov, Omdre Tis UmavTiaaus Ev xpEle 
yévoiro abr taiBonbeiv, ovdev sig cvaBords a@rar ex tov Ogos ldpvcews tov 
Opsvov H xeel reyor yevopeevns xaebilouevos qupoddro, wal rimupias re éweripec 
roig droves noel Dies rods ddixws tv eynAnuwacs yevoyeevove. —' The judge's 
sitting upon the sella was a necessary formality, without which the 
decision would have no legal effect. Examples: Matt. xxvii. 19; John © 
xix. 138; Acts xxv. 6; Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 9. 3 (Pilate), ii. 14. 8 
(Florus), iii. 10. 10 (Vespasian). Generally on the sella cwrulis and the 
sitting of the magistrate, Rein in Pauly’s Real-Encyclopaedte, vi. 1. 960 ; 
Mommsen, Rémisches Staatsrecht, i. 315 ff. 

9 Josephus, Antig. xviii. 5, 4. 

10 In explanation of this, it should be remembered that Philip’s domain 
was predominantly pagan.—Compare on the coins: Eckhel, iii. 490 sq. ; 
Mionnet, v. 566 sq.; Lenormant, Trésor de numismatique, p. 126, pl. lx. 
n. 1-2; Madden, History of Jewish Coinage, pp. 100-102; De Saulcy, 
“ Notes sur les monnaies de Philippe le tétrarque” (Annuaire de la Soctété 
francaise de Numismatique et & Archéologie, t. iii. 1868-1873, pp. 262-265) ; 
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Philip died, after a reign of thirty-seven years, in the 20th 
year of Tiberius, a.D. 33-34, and was buried in the tomb 
built by himself." His territory was then added to that 
of Syria, but retained the right of administering its own 
revenues; and was again, after a few years, made over to 
a prince of the Herodian family. The Emperor Caligula, 
immediately after his succession to the throne, in March 
A.D. 37, gifted the tetrarchy of Philip to Agrippa, a son of 
that Aristobolus who had been executed by his father Herod, 
and so a grandson of Herod and Mariamme.” 


Madden, Coins of the Jews, 1881, pp. 123-127 (this is the most complete 
exposition); De Saulcy, “Monnaie inédite de Philippe le tétrarque” 
(Annuaire de la Société fr. de. Num. et d@ Arch. t. v., or, seconde série, t. i. 
fasc. 3, 1879, p. 181 sq.).— The coins have on the one side the name of 
Philip, PIAINMMOY TETPAPXOY, with the image of a temple and the 
number of the year 12, 16, 19, 33, 37 (the number of the year IB = 12 in 
Madden, Coins, p. 125, and on an example in de Saulcy, Annuaire, v. 3. 
181 sq., not given by Madden). The year numbers 26 and 29, given by 
Mionnet, are regarded by de Saulcy as false readings. The coins of the 
year 37 (first communicated by Madden, History, p. 102) belong to the last 
year of Philip, a.p. 33-34. The coins of the year 12 and 16 = a.p. 8-9 or 
12-13, have on the obverse the head of Augustus and the inscription 
KAICAPI CEBACTO (fragmentary) ; those of the years 19, 33, 37 have 
the head of Tiberius, with a similar inscription : those of 37 have the full 
name TIBEPIOC CEBACTOC KAICAP.—The temple engraved on all 
the coins is indeed the temple of Augustus at Panias which Herod the 
Great had built (Antig. xv. 10.3; Wars of the Jews,i. 21.3). The type is 
therefore wholly pagan.—The image and name of the emperor are also 
found on the coins of many other dependent kings, from the time of 
Augustus onward ; yet there are still instances in which all allusion to 
the supreme imperial authority is wanting. See Bohn, Qua condicione 
juris reges soctr popult Romani fuerint, 1877, pp. 45-49. 

11 Josephus, Antig. xviii. 4. 6.—The 20th year of Tiberius began on the 
19th August a.D. 33. The 37th year of Philip ended, if we reckon from 
Nisan to Nisan (compare vol. i. p. 465), in spring A.U.c. 787 = a.D. 34 
Philip therefore died in the winter of a.p. 33-34. 

12 Josephus, Antig. xviii. 4. 6, 

18 Josephus, Antig. xvili. 6.10; Wars of the Jews, ii. 9. 6. 
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6. Herop ANTIPAS, B.C. 4—A.D. 39. 


SOURCES. 

JosEPHus, Antiq. xviii. 2.1 and 3, 4. 5, 5. 1-3, 7.1-2; Wars of the Jews, 
ii. 9. 1, 6. 

In the New Testament: Matt. xiv. 1-11 ; Mark vi. 14-28 ; Luke iii. 19 f., 
1x. 7-9, xiii, 31, xxiii. 7-12. 

On the coins, see below. 

LITERATURE. 

Guixis, Life and Words of Christ, 7th ed. London 1879, i. 298-302, 500, 
li. 182. 

Ewatp, History of Israel, vi. 74-80, vii. 241, 242. 

Havsratu, Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, 2 Aufl. i. 284 ff., 325 ff, ii. 
207 ff., 221 fff. 

Winer, Realworterbuch, i. 484. 

WIEsELER, Chronological Synopsis of the Four Gospels, pp. 50, 159, 216. 
Also in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopaedic, 2 Aufl. i. 465 f. 

Kem, Jesus of Nazara, i. 269, ii. 333, 340, 392, iv. 217, vi. 103. Also in 
Schenkel’s Bibellewikon, iii. 42-46. 

GERLACH in the Zeitschrift fiir luth. Theologie, 1869, pp. 32-53. 

Lewin, Fasti Sacrt (see Index, p. 408). 

Brann, Die Sohne des Herodes, 1873 (reprint from the Monatsschrift fiir 
Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthwms), pp. 17-76. é 


In the partition of their father’s possessions, a larger slice 
than that given to Philip fell to the lot of his half-brother 
Antipas, or, as he is frequently called by Josephus, on the 
coins, and in the New Testament, Herod, to whom, as well as 
to Philip, was given the title of tetrarch.' His territory, 


1 Thus is he correctly named in Matt. xiv.1; Luke iii.19; on the other 
hand, ke is incorrectly called @as:aevs in Mark vi. 14.—Since Herod 
Antipas is the only Herod who bore the title of tetrarch, the two following 
inscriptions are undoubtedly to be referred to him. They give evidence, 
at the same time, of his foreign travels :— 

(a) On the island of Cos (Corpus Inscrupt. Graec. n. 2502): 

“Hpadny 
“Hpadov rod Bactrgws viov, 
TET poepany, 
Dirav ’Ayrdov, Qvoes 02 Nixavos 
TOV avrov Zevov xk Dirov. 
DIV. I. VOL. II. ; B 
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embracing Galilee and Perea, was indeed broken up into two 
parts by the so-called Decapolis, which came in like a wedge 
between Galilee and Perea.” But for this he was amply 
indemnified by the fact that the half of his domains con- 
sisted of the beautiful, fertile, and thickly-populated Galilee, 
with its vigorous and brave, though freedom-loving inhabit- 
ants.’ In point of character, Antipas was a genuine son of 
old Herod,—sly, ambitious, and luxurious, only not so able as 
his father. In regard to his slyness we have unmistakable 
evidence from the life of Jesus, who, on a memorable occasion, 


attached to him the designation of “that fox.”* It was 


always necessary to have recourse to craft in order to keep 
the Galileans in order, and to guard the frontiers of Perea 
against the robber raids of the Arabians. For the defence of 
Galilee he rebuilt Sepphoris, that had been destroyed by fire 
by the soldiers of Varus (see above, p. 4), and surrounded it 
with strong walls. And for the defence of Perea he fortified 
Betharamphtha, and named it after the emperor’s wife Livias 


(b) On the island of Delos (Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, t. iii. 
1879, p. 365 sq.) : 
“O duos 6 AlOnvxtwv xel of] 
xaroino| bytes Thy visor | 
“Heddny Baosrslag “Hpadov vicr] 
rerpcpxny ctperals evexev xal edvol-] 
ac ts elo Exvted[s . . . dvednxcey]. 
* Compare the map in Menke’s Bibelatlas—On the Decapolis (Matt. 
iv. 25; Mark v. 20, vii. 31), see Div. IL. vol. i. pp. 94-121. 
® Compare the description of Galilee in Josephus, Wars of the Jews, 
iii. 3. 2-3, 10. 8. 
* Josephus in Anti. xviii. 7. 2, characterizes him as dyaray tiy 
Hovxylory. 
® Luke xiii. 32.—Hofmann, Schriftbeweis, ii. 1.315; Gerlach, Zeitschrift 
fiir luth. Theologre, 1869, p. 36 ; and Volkmar, Die Evangelien, 1870, p. 499 f., 
explain the use of the phrase “that fox,” not as a symbol of craftiness, 
but as that of open robbery and rapacity. See, on the other hand, Keim, 
Jesus of Nazara, iv. 344; and Hamburger, Real-Encyclop. fiir Bibel und 
Talmud, Abth. i. (1870) art. “Fuchs.” In the Talmud the fox is expressly 
designated as “being regarded as the sliest among the beasts,” yoy POINW 
nynaw npp (b. Berachoth 616). : 
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or Julias.© He was also undoubtedly induced by political 
motives to marry the daughter of the Arabian king Aretas.’ 
He thought that in this way he would be better able than by 
all fortifications to secure the country against the inroads of 
the Arabians; and perhaps it was Augustus himself who 
persuaded him to enter on this marriage.” 

Like all the Herods, Hered Antipas delighted in magnificent 
buildings. In this direction he was particularly taken up 
with the idea of building a splendid capital, which he under- 
took during the time of Tiberius.” He selected, as’ the site 
for his city, the most beautiful spot in Galilee, the western 
bank of the lake of Gennezaret, in the neighbourhood of’ the 
warm springs of Emmaus. The choice of this spot was in 
one respect not a happy one. For just on that spot on which 
the city was built,as became apparent from the sepulchral 
monuments, was an ancient burying-ground, and the inhabit- 
ing of such a place was impossible to the Jews who strictly 
observed the law, since every contactwith a grave occasioned 
ceremonial impurity of seven days." Herod was therefore 
obliged, in order to secure inhabitants for his city, to settle 
there by force many foreigners, adventurers, and beggars, so 
that the population was of a very mixed description. But in 
regard to the beauty of the buildings nothing more perfect 
could be desired. It had, among other public structures, a 


* Josephus, Antig. xviii. 2.1; Wars of the Jews, ii. 9. 1.—On both cities, - 
and on the change of the names Livias and Julias, see Div. II. vol. 1 
pp. 141-143. : 

7 Josephus, Antig. xviii. 5. 1—On Aretas and the Nabatean’ kings 
generally, see Appendix II. 

8 Compare Suetonius, Augustus, c. 48: “ Reges socios etiam inter semet 
ipsos necessitudinibus mutuis junxit, promptissimus affinitatis cujusque 
atque amicitiae conciliator et fautor.” 

® On the time of the building of Tiberias, see Div. II. vol. i. pp. 143, 144. 

10 Num. xix. 16; Josephus, Antig. xviii. 2. 3. More detailed par- 
ticulars about impurity caused by graves are given in Mishna Ohaloth 
xvii., xviii. 
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otadiov™ and a royal palace, which, indeed, by its figures of 
animals gave offence, and during the war with the Romans 
was sacrificed to the fanaticism of the Jews.” Also there 
was not wanting a Jewish mpoceuyi}, a méyiorov olknua.” 
The constitution of the city was wholly modelled upon the 
Hellenistic pattern. It had a council, Bovdy, of 600 mem- 
bers, with an dpyev, and a committee of the déxa TpPaToL; 
also Hyparchs and an Agoranomos. In honour of the 
emperor the new capital was named Tiberias.” 

During the time of Pilate, a. 26-36, Antipas, together. 
with his brother, successfully made complaints against Pilate on 
account of his having set up an offensive votive shield in the 
palace at Jerusalem.” And as he was in this instance the 
representation of the Jewish claims, he also did not venture 
otherwise, notwithstanding his paganish buildings at Tiberias, 
to break away completely from the traditions of Judaism, and 
even in this respect showed himself a true son of Herod. 
From the Gospel we know that he went up to the feast at 
Jerusalem (Luke xxiii. 7); and his coins,-just like those of 
old Herod, have upon them no image.” 

11 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 21. 6, iii. 10.10; Lefe, 17, 64. 

12 Josephus, Life, 12. 18 Josephus, Life, 54. 

14 Compare on the building of Tiberias generally: Josephus, Antig. 
xviii. 2.3; Wars of the Jews, ii. 9.1; Life, 9. For further details about 
the city and the nature of its institution, see Div. II. vol. i. pp. 143-147. 

15 Philo, Legat. ad Oajum, sec. 30 (ed. Mangey, ii. 589 sq.).—Philo indeed 
does not mention the name of Antipas, but states that “of Bao:adus 
[ Hpadov] vieis rérrapes obx cérodeovtes 7d te Slama nal rd rYyas THD 
Aaotntov” made themselves specially prominent in the business. Philip 
and Antipas were first of all intended by this statement. Archelaus was 
no longer resident in Palestine after a.p. 6. But it remains questionable 
who the other two are. We know expressly from Antig. xvii. 1.3; Wars 
of the Jews, i. 28. 4, that there were still three sons of Herod who might 
be named in this connection: 1. Herod, son of Mariamme ; 2. Herod, son 
of Cleopatra ; and 3. Phasael, son of Pallas. 

16 Qn the coins of Herod Antipas, compare Eckhel, in. 486-490; 


Mionnet, v. 566 ; Lenormant, Trésor de Numismatique, p. 125, pl. lix. n. 
16-20; Cavedoni, Biblische Nwmismatik, i. 53, 58-60; Levy, Geschichte 


y 
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The complaint against Pilate was probably not made before 
A.D. 36.” Also what we otherwise known of Herod Antipas 
belongs to the later period, somewhere in the last ten years 
of his reign. During that period he was almost wholly under 
the influence of a woman, who occasioned ‘to him a whole 
series of misfortunes. When once he made a journey to 
Rome, we know not for what purpose, nor exactly at what 
time, he started before the departure of his half-brother Herod, 
the son of Mariamme the high priest’s daughter, who had been 
designated eventual successor to the throne in the first will 
of Herod (see vol. i. p. 462). That Herod was married to 


der jtid. Munzen, p. 80; Madden, History of Jewish Coinage, pp. 95-99 ; De 
Sauley, Numismatic Chronicle, 1871, p. 254; Madden, Nwmismatic 
Chronicle, 1875, pp. 47-49; De Saulcy, Melanges de Numismatique, t. ii. 
1877, p. 92; Madden, Coins of the Jews, 1881, pp. 118-122 (this gives the 
most complete list).—The coins fall into two classes: 1. The one class 
has the inscription HPQAOY TETPAPXOY, with the number of the 
year, 33, 34, 37, 38; on the other side the name of the city, TIBEPIAX. 
2. The other class has the inscription HPQOAHS TETPAPXHS; on the 
other side, TAIN KAICAPI TEPMANIKQ. Of this second class there 
are only three examples which can be with certainty identified, all with 
the year number MI or 48=.4.D, 39-40. Since this was most probably the 
last year of Herod Antipas, the existence of the year number 44, which 
some prefer to read, is extremely questionable. One of the two who con- 
tend for this date, Vaillant, is generally not to be depended on; the 
other, Freret, describes a coin (in the Mémoires de V Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres, alte serie, t. xxi. 1754, p. 293, according to a 
manuscript by Erland) which had on one side the inscription HPQAOY 
TETPAPXOY (sic), while the inscription on the other side was quite . 
illegible. The coin seems therefore to have belonged to the first class, 
and it may be reasonably conjeetured that instead of MA, 44, should be 
read AA, 34. Compare, however, what is said in vol. i. p. 465.—The 
coins of Antipas, with the name of the emperor, without his image, occupy 
a middle position between those of Herod the Great, which have neither 
name nor image of the emperor, and those of Philip, which have 
both. 

17 This conclusion may be drawn from Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 24 
(ed. Mangey, ii. 569), according to which Tiberius, during the lifetime of 
Sejanus (who died a.D. 31), was unfavourably disposed toward the Jews, 
whereas after his death he became decidedly favourable to their religious 
peculiarities, 
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Herodias, a daughter of Aristobulus, executed in Bc. 7.” 
The issue of this marriage was Salome, the wife of the tetrarch — 
Philip, who was then not the first husband, as the Gospels 
tell us, but the son-in-law of Herodias.” When now Antipas 
paid a visit to the house of his brother, he was fascinated by 
Herodias, and made his proposals of marriage, to which the 
ambitious woman readily assented. It was arranged that 
Herod on his return from Rome should divorce his wife, the 
daughter of Aretas, and should be married to Herodias. 
With this promise he proceeded on his journey to: Rome. 
On his return, his wife, who had meanwhile obtained infor- 
mation about the proposed procedure, entreated him that he 
would have her sent to Macharus, the strong fortress east of 
the Dead Sea, which then belonged to Aretas. Since Antipas 


48 Compare on Herodias, Winer, RWB. i. 486; Keim in Schenkel’s 
Bibelleatkon, iii. 46-49. 

19 Josephus, Antig. xviii. 5. 4.—Philip is named as first husband of 
Herodias in Mark vi. 17. The parallel passage, Matt. xiv. 3, omits the 
name in cod. D, and is put in brackets by Tischendorf (ed. 8), but is 
inclined, owing to the unanimous testimony of all the other manuscripts, 
to hold it as genuine. In Luke iii. 19, on the other hand, where it is 
inserted in the textus receptus, it ought certainly to be struck out.—Since, 
according to Josephus, not the tetrarch Philip, but the above-named 
Herod, was the first husband of Herodias, the statement of Mark and 
Matthew is evidently a mistake. Many, indeed (among them Winer, RWB. 
art. “ Philippius”), seek to explain away this mistake by assuming that 
they gave to this Herod the name Herod Philip, who therefore, distinct 
indeed from the tetrarch Philip, was meant by Mark and Matthew. But 
it must be admitted as very remarkable that the one name should be 
chosen by Josephus and the other by the New Testament writers ; and 
yet more peculiar would it have been had the old Herod two sons with 
the name of Philip. If we are to reason analogically from the use of the 
name Herod, which several of his sons had, such reasoning will not 
apply here: for that was the family name. And just as little to the 
purpose is the analogy of the two brothers, Antipater and Antipas, for 
these are actually quite different names. We can therefore come to no 
other conclusion than this, that it must be admitted that the two evangel- 
ists made a mistake. Compare Volkmar, Theol. Jahrbb. 1846, pp. 363- 
383: Ewald, History of Israel, vi. 77; Keim, Jesus of Nazara, ii. 390; 
Schenkel’a Bibellexikon, iii. 47. 
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did not desire that his wife should know about his secret 
plans, he granted her wish. But scarcely had the daughter of 
Aretas reached Macharus, when she fled thence to her father, 
and let him know what friendly intentions her husband 
entertained regarding her. From that moment the Arabian 
king took up an attitude of direct opposition to Herod 
Antipas.” Nevertheless Antipas seems to have proceeded 
immediately with his marriage with Herodias. 

At the time of this marriage, or soon thereafter, John the 
Baptist and Jesus Christ made their appearance, both of 
them carrying on their labours in the domains of Antipas, the 
Baptist in Perea,” Jesus in Galilee. Of John the Baptist, 
Josephus gives the following account :™ “He was a good man, 


20 Josephus, Antig. xviii. 5. 1—On Macharus, see vol. i. p. 436, and 
§ 20 toward the end. Machirus at all other periods, before and after, 
formed part of the Jewish territory. Alexander Jannaeus fortified it, as 
did also Herod the Great (Wars of the Jews, vii. 6. 2). Herod Antipai 
put John the Baptist in prison there. In the Vespasian war it was on¢ 
of the best places of refuge for the rebels (Wars of the Jews, ii. 18. 6, vii. 
6). It is therefure very remarkable that it should then have belonged to 
the Arabian king. The words of Josephus are as follows: sis rov Mayous- 
povyre core [al. 7 re, Bekker, conj. rev +q@] rarpi airyjs droreny. It is 
equally remarkable that Antipas should have guilelessly allowed his wife 
to go to this fortress belonging to the Arabian king. Or did he con- 
sciously agree to it in order to smooth the way for her flight, wishing 
thus to be rid of her? Josephus did not so conceive of the matter, for 
according to his representation Herod Antipas knew nothing of the 
meditated flight. Hitzig (Geschichte des Volkes Israel, p. 567) for these 
reasons regards the statement that Macharus then belonged to Aretas as 
an interpolation. It may be, however, that, on the contrary, some words 
have dropped out, or that Josephus himself made a misstatement through 
carelessness. 

21 The scene of the Baptist’s activity may have been, as Keim (Jesus of 
Nazara, ii. 231-235) supposes, for the most part on this side of Jordan, 
therefore in Judea. But in any case he did actually work on the other 
bank in Perea is proved, not only by the fourth evangelist (i. 2, 8, iii. 26, 
x. 40), but also by the fact of the imprisonment by Antipas. This is 
admitted even by Keim, Jesus of Nazara, ii. 265, 266. 

22 Josephus, Antig. xviii. 5. 2: Krsives rovrov “Hpdins dyadey aydpec, xcet 
rods "lovdclous xerevovrar, dperyy tmaonoiytras nal ry mpos &AAHAOUS Dimces0 
aivy xa apis rev bedv ebocbeigg xpapévovs, Rumriau@ ouvitvoes evra yap 3 xal 
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and commanded the Jews to exercise virtue, both as to 
righteousness towards one another and piety towards God, 
and so to come to baptism. For the washing would be 
acceptable to Him, if they made use of it, not in order to the 
putting away of some sins only, but for the purification of 
the body; supposing still that the soul was thoroughly 
purified beforehand by righteousness. Now, when many 
others came to crowd about him, for they were greatly moved 
by hearing his words, Herod, who feared lest the great 
influence John had over the people might put it into his 
power and inclination to raise a rebellion (for they seemed 
ready to do anything he should advise), thought it best by 
putting him to death to prevent any mischief he might cause, 
and not bring himself into difficulties by sparing a man who 
might make him repent of it when it should be too late. 
Accordingly he was sent a prisoner, out of Herod’s suspicious 
temper, to Machiarus, the castle I before mentioned, and was 
there put to death.”—This account by Josephus, if it really 
belongs originally to him, and the accounts of the New Testa- 
ment about the Baptist and his relation with the tetrarch 
Herod, mutually supplement one another. What Josephus 
says about the contents of the Baptist’s preaching of repent- 
ance has indeed very much of the style of the cultured 
Greco - Roman world. In this respect the short statements 
of the synoptic Gospels are truer and more reliable. On the 


thy Berrios cmrodext yy abre Paveiabect, Ki trl tivav duapraduv waperrgos 
ypapeevov, Arn ED chyvsigg tod odmaros, are O09 nal rij Poxiis Dixccsoodvy 
mposxnexadapuetvnc. Kel ray drrav ovorpePopetvary (xcel yeep HpOnocv exi 
wAsioroy TH dnpocaes Tay Adyav) Delooes “Howdns +6 trl rosdvde widavev avrov 
ToS dvbpamors HH tml droordos: tevl Pépos (move yep tdxcocey avBovarr 
Tn éxeivov mpdeovres), MOD xpsirroy iny strats apiy v6 vedvrepoy 2% aevrov yeveabes, 
pore Pav ckvocspeiv, 4 wsraBoras yevomévns eke re Tpeywore turecdy were. 
voriv. Kalo wey vmopig rx “Hpadov décpesos ekg rev Maxoespovora weeDoels, 
TO mposspnecevoy Dpovpiov, revry xrivvurees. 

8 Compare, in explanation of the passage in Josephus: Volkmar, 
Jesus Nazarenus (1882), pp. 332-334 ; Klépper, “Ein paar Bemerkungen 
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other hand, it is highly probable that the real occasion of the 
imprisonment of the Baptist by Antipas was, just as Josephus 
states, fear of political trouble. The powerful popular preacher 
did undoubtedly produce a great excitement, which was indeed 
first of all of a religious kind, but certainly not without the 
mingling of a political element. For the masses of the people 
were not then able to keep separate their religious and 
political hopes. It is therefore quite credible that Antipas 
feared political troubles from the labours of the Baptist, and 
so, when he extended his activity to Perea, cast him into 
prison. Nevertheless the evangelists may be right (Matt. 
xiv. 3 f.; Mark vi. 17; Luke iii, 19 f.) when they say that 
he did this because John blamed him for his marriage with 
Herodias. The two statements are not inconsistent with one 
another.*—The place where John was imprisoned is not 
named by the evangelists, From Josephus we learn that it 
was Macharus, the strong fortress on the east of the Dead 
Sea. It must then have been no longer in the possession of 
the Arabian king Aretas, as it was at the time of the flight 


zu dem Urtheil des Josephus tiber Johannes den Taufer” (Zeitschrift fiir 
Wissenschaftl. Theologie, 1865, pp. 1-28).—Also in the almost unlimited 
literature on John the Baptist some notice is, as a rule, taken of this 
passage in Josephus. See especially Keim, Jesus of Nazara, ii. 201-266. 
The earlier literature is given in Winer, Realwérterbuch, art. “Johannes 
der Taufer ;” Hase, Leben Jesu, § 42; Reuss, Geschichte der heil. Schriften 
Alten Testaments (1881), § 561. 

24 The genuineness of the passage in Josephus is but rarely vindicated ~ 
(even Volkmar sets aside without more ado; against this decision: J. 
Chr. K. v. Hofmann, Die heil. Schrift Neuen Testaments, 7 Thl. 3 Abth. 
Der Brief Jakobi, 1876, p. 4f.). This, however, may be alleged in its 
favour, that the motive for imprisoning and executing the Baptist are 
there reported in a manner so entirely different from the account in the 
Gospels. But since Josephus in other passages has been certainly inter. 
polated by a Christian hand, we cannot be here perfectly confident 
regarding its genuineness. Suspicion is awakened by the favourable 
estimate of John, who could have been viewed sympathetically by 
Josephus only upon one side, as an ascetic and moral preacher, but not 
as the prophet of the coming Messiah who powerfully moved the people. 
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of the first wife of Antipas, but in the possession of Herod 
Antipas himself. We do not indeed know in what way it 
had meanwhile come into his hands.”—According to Josephus, 
it would seem as if the execution of the Baptist followed 
immediately upon his arrestment and imprisonment. But 
from the Gospel narrative we see that Herod kept the Baptist 
a longer time in prison, being undecided as to what he should 
do with him. At last the decision was brought about by 
Herodias, the chief foe of the rigid preacher of repentance. 
When on the occasion of the celebration of Antipas’ birth- 
day” in the palace of Machirus, for there it was that the 


25 Keim, Jesus of Nazara, ii. 382; Protestantische Kirchenzettung, 1869, 
Nr. 51, col. 1218 f., conjectures that Antipas had gained possession of the 
fortress in the beginning of the war against Aretas. But even apart 
from the fact that this supposition is possible only if one places, as Keim 
does, the apprehension of the Baptist close upon the outbreak of the 
war with Aretas, 1.¢. in a.D. 34, it is not still probable that Herod should 
have confined a political prisoner in a fortress that had been taken from 
the enemy. The word of Wieseler therefore in the Chronological: Synopsis, 
pp. 216-217 ; Beitrdge, pp. 5,13; Beweis des Glaubens, 1870, p. 166, that 
Aretas has been compelled at the bidding of Tiberius to surrender the 
fortress to Herod, is more forcible.—Gerlach, Zeitschrift fiir luth. Theologie, 
1869, pp. 49-51, believes that the fortress had never really been in the 
possession of Aretas, but that it was only the city of Macharus that for 
a long time lay under tribute to him. In this form the hypothesis is 
clearly impossible, since the one thing without the other is inconceivable. 
On the other hand, the supposition is well grounded, that the city and 
fortress of Macharus never belonged to Aretas, and that the statement we 
have been discussing originated in an error of Josephus or a corruption 
of our test of Josephus. See above, p. 22.—The most extraordinary of all 
is the idea of Sevin, that Macharus was still in the hands of Aretas when 
Herod Antipas imprisoned the Baptist, and had him executed in that 
stronghold of his father-in-law. Sevin, Chronologie des Lebens Jesu, 
2 Aufl. p. 96; generally, pp. 90-96. 

26 Matt. xiv. 5; Mark vi. 20; Matt. xi. 2-6; compare Keim, Jesus of 
Nazara, ii. 340-343; Hausrath, Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, vol. i. p. 
331; Weiss, Marcusevangeliwm, p. 217 f. 

27 The signification of yevéose (Matt. xiv. 6; Mark vi. 21) is matter of 
controversy. See Wieseler, Chronological Synopsis, p. 266; Beiirdige, p. 
182 f.; Keim, Jesus of Nazara, iv. 223; Hausrath, Neutestamentliche 
Zeitgeschichte, vol. 1. p. 334; and the commentators on Matt. xiv. 6; Mark 
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whole business was carried out,* a great banquet was given, 
the daughter of Herodias, Salome (she was still a xopdcuor, 


vi. 21. Instead of the ordinary morning “birthday,” many expositors 
understand it to mean the anniversary day of his accession to the throne.” 
But an instance of this meaning cannot with certainty be got in the whole 
range of Greek literature ; and even the rabbinical material, from which 
they seek support, is very weak. The principal passage in Mishna Aboda 
sarai.3: “The following are the festivals of the heathen : The Calendae and 
the Saturnalia and the xpérucess (DDN 7p), and the day of the yevéow of 
the king (oad by NDI) Oi), and the day of birth and the day of death. 
So R. Meir. The learned say: Only a case of death, wherein there evi- 
dently appears the scorching of fire,*is accompanied by an idolatrous 
sacrifice; but where this is not the case there is no idol sacrifice.” An 
explanation of the expressions used is not given in the Mishna. In the 
Palestinian Talmud (Jer. Aboda sara i. fol. 39c), %°D'3') OY is interpreted 
by myn oy, “birthday.” In the Babylonian Talmud (Bab. Aboda sara 
10 2) there is a regular discussion over the meaning of the phrase, in which 
the reasons in favour of the meaning “birthday” are brought forward, but 
finally preference is given to the interpretation : 7D 2 yp oyow ov, 
“the day on which the king ascended the throne” (see Levy, Newhebr. 
Worterbuch, i. 394%, and the literal production of the whole discus- 
sion in the German translation in Abodah Sarah, translated by Ferd. 
Chr. Ewald, 2 Ausg. 1868, p. 70 f.). Upon this only is grounded the 
interpretation, “the anniversary of the accession to the throne,” adopted 
by many modern scholars. But since the Palestinians undoubtedly knew 
better about such matters than the Babylonians, who for the most part 
only guessed without accurately knowing, the interpretation of the 
Babylonians should not be accepted when it is in opposition to all other 
instances. So also Dalman, Theolog. Literaturzeitung, 1889, 172, in his 
review of Strack’s Aboda sara. Also the connection of the context of the 
Mishna is in favour of the interpretation “birthday.” For o'p'y 7p is 
most probably the anniversary of the obtaining of the government. 
Therefore %°p°)'} must be distinguished from it. But alongside of it is 
mentioned “the day of birth,” as further investigation of the Mishna - 
shows, not the anniversary of the birth, but only that particular day on 
which a child is born. On the custom of celebrating the birthday 
anniversary in general, see Pauly’s Real-Hncyclopaedie, art. “ Natalis dies ;” 
Marquardt, Das Privatleben der Rémer, Bd. i. 1879, p. 244 f. 

28 The Gospels of Matthew and Mark evidently assume that the banquet 
was given in the same place where the Baptist lay a prisoner. See 
Meyer on Matt. xiv. 10 ff. But that was Machirus. And there the 
banquet may, in fact, have been given. For Machirus had a beautiful 
palace, which had been built by Herod the Great (Wars of the Jews, 
vii. 6. 2). There is therefore no reason for transferring the scene to 
Julias, as is done by Wieseler, Chronological Synopsis, pp. 220, 221 ; 
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Matt. xiv. 11; Mark vi. 22, 28; therefore not yet married 
to Philip), by her dancing so delighted the tetrarch, that he 
promised to fulfil to her any wish she might express. At 
the instigation of her mother, she demanded the head of the 
Baptist. Herod was weak enough to gratify the wish 
immediately, and to give orders that the Baptist should be 
beheaded in the prison at Machirus.” 


Beitrdge, p. 5. The Gospels are silent in regard to the place; for from 
Mark vi. 21 it is not necessarily to be concluded, as Keim, Jesus of Nazara, 
iv. 217; Bebellextkon, iii. 48; and Volkmar, Die Evangelien, p. 369, think, 
that Mark assumes Galilee, that is, Tiberius, as the scene of the trans- 
action. 

29 Matt. xiv. 6-11 ; Mark vi. 21-28; Luke ix. 9.—In Mark vi. 22 some 
very important and authoritative texts, accepted by Westcott and Hort and 
Volkmar, read: rij¢ Ouyarpos eirov “Hpwo:edos. According to this reading 
the maiden herself was called Herodias, and may have been a daughter of 
Herod Antipas, and not merely the daughter of Herodias. But a child of 
the marriage of Antipas with Herodias could not then have been more than 
two years old ; whereas, on the other hand, we know from Josephus that 
Herodias by her first marriage had a daughter called Salome (Antig. 
xviii. 5. 4), Also in the Gospel narrative itself the maiden appears only 
as a daughter of Herodias. The statement, therefore, that would result 
from that reading of Mark, cannot in any case be regarded as historically 
correct, be that reading ever so old.—On the imprisonment and execution 
of the Baptist generally, compare Keim, Jesus of Nazara, ii. 329 ff., 
iv. 215 ff. ; Sevin, Chronologie des Lebens Jesu, pp. 124-128.—The narrative 
of the Gospels contains much that arouses suspicion; especially that 
Salome is still designated a xopeéoiov, whereas we are informed by 
Josephus that she had been married long before a.D. 28-30 to the tetrarch 
Philip, who had begun his reign in B.c. 4, and had died in a.pD. 34 (see 
above, p. 16). But just the weakest point in the Gospel story is proved on 
more careful examination to be not improbable. The facts derived from 
Josephus are gathered together in the following summary by Gutschmid 
(Literarisches Centralblatt, 1874, p. 522, in his review of Brann’s, Die Séhne 
des Herodes): “‘ Aristobulus, Salome’s second husband, was a son of Herod 
of Chalcis, by Mariam, the daughter of Joseph and Olympias, a sister of 
Archelaus, who had married after B.c. 7, but before B.c. 4. Therefore, at 
the earliest, Miriam’s son Aristobulus could not have been born before 
B.c. 5, and not likely before a.p. 14. This affords us incidentally dates 
for determining the age of Salome, whom we should not without necessity 
regard as much older than Aristobulus, since her second marriage, by 
which she was mother of three sons, was evidently one in which the 
partners were of similar age. Philip, her first husband, had in B.c. 4or 3 
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Even before John had been removed from the scene, the 
“ Mightier,’ to whom he had pointed, had already made His 
appearance, and had begun to preach the gospel in Galilee. He, 
too, could not remain unnoticed by the nobles of the land. Yet 
Antipas first heard of the deeds of Jesus after the Baptist had 
been put to death. Hence, tormented by his evil conscience, 
he felt convinced that the Baptist had risen again, and was 
continuing his dangerous and revolutionary work.” In order 
to make sure whether this was so, he desired to see the miracle- 
worker who preached in Capernaum, and attracted all the 
people." He meant in time to get rid of Him, not, however, 
by violence, but by craft. He won over to him the Pharisees, 
and got them to undertake the attempt to induce Jesus 
voluntarily to quit the country by representing to Him that 
Herod sought His life.*® The plan was indeed very craftily 
conceived; but it failed in execution, because Jesus saw 
through it. Subsequently, indeed, Jesus did quit Galilee in 
order to take His death journey to Jerusalem. There also 
Antipas, who was at that time living at Jerusalem that he 
might keep the Passover, had the satisfaction of meeting with 
his mysterious subject. Pilate sent the prisoner to him, in 
order that he, as ruler of the province, might pronounce the 


reached such an age as to be capable of assuming the reins of govern- 
ment, and so must have been born at latest in B.c. 21. Though a great 
disparity of age between the two undoubtedly existed, we cannot, without 
making a most improbable hypothesis, suppose the difference to have been’ 
more than thirty years ; this would give as the latest date for the birth of 
Salome, A.D. 10.” Gutschmid therefore assumes that Salome was born 
in A.D. 10, and regards it as quite possible that she was still a xopaosov in 
A.D. 28, and that in her nineteenth year she married Philip, who was in 
his forty-ninth year. 

80 Matt. xiv. 1 f.; Mark vi. 14-16; Luke ix. 7-9. 

31 Luke ix. 9.—Among the female followers of Christ there is mentioned 
the wife of an officer of Antipas (Luke viii. 3: “Iwdvue youn Xovla éas- 
zporov ‘Hpwdov). 

82 So at least is Luke xiii. 31, 32 understood by many expositors. This 
interpretation, too, is correct ; compare Keim, Jesus of Nazara, iv. 344. 
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death sentence clamoured for by the Jewish hierarchy. 
Antipas, however, would not lend himself to this scheme, but 
contented himself with pouring contempt upon Jesus, and 
sending Him back again to Pilate.” 


The chronology of the public ministry of the Baptist and of 
Jesus Christ, which has hitherto been based for the most part 
on Luke iii. 1 and John ii. 20, has been in recent times com- 
pletely turned upside down by Keim.** Whereas previously 
almost the only subject of contention had been whether the 
year 30 or the year 31 was the year of Christ’s death, Keim 
sets down the execution of the Baptist in the end of A.D. 34 
(Jesus of Nazara, vi. 226, 232), the death of Christ at Easter of 
A.D. 35 (Jesus of Nazara, vi. 232). His chief argument is the 
following. Josephus remarked (Antig. xviii. 5. 2) that the 
defeat which Herod Antipas sustained in the war with the 
Arabian king Aretas in A.D. 36, was considered by the people 
as a judgment for the execution of John the Baptist. Accord- 
ingly, says Keim, the execution must be placed as near as 

ossible to the year 36; and since, in view of the deposition of 
Pilase before Easter a.D. 36, Jesus must have been put to death 
not later than Easter A.D. 35, and the execution of the Baptist 
must be put down as occurring in the end of the year 34. 
There is also one other reason for insisting upon this late dating 
of these events. The attack of Aretas upon Antipas was an 
act of vengeance on the part of Aretas, because his daughter 
had been divorced by Antipas. Hence both events must have 
-occurred very nearly about the same time. And, seeing that 
the execution of the Baptist could not have occurred until after 
the divorce of the daughter of Aretas and the marriage with 
Herodias, the death of the Baptist and of Christ could not for 
this reason have occurred in a.D. 29 and 30 respectively. 
Against this theory Wieseler particularly has urged a series 


88 Luke xxiii. 7-12. Compare Gerlach, Zeitschrift fiir luth. Theologie, 
1869, pp. 40-42 ; Keim, Jesus of Nazara, vi. 103-105. 

84See Der geschichtliche Christus (3 Aufl. 1866), pp. 224-240; Jesus of 
Nazara, ii. 381, vi. 220 ; Protestantische Kirchenzettung, 1869, Nr. 49 and 
51.—Keim is supported by Holtzmann, Hausrath, Sevin, Schenkel, and 
in all essential points by Hitzig, who reckons indeed a.p. 36 as the year 
of Jesus’ death. See the summary of conclusions in Keim, vi. 226, 240 ; 
also in Sevin, Chronologie des Lebens Jesu, 2 Aufl. 1874.—Against Keim, 
see especially ; Wieseler, Bettrdge (1869), pp. 3-16; Beweis des Giaubenes, 
1870, pp. 163-173. i 
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of arguments which indeed are not all of a convincing character. 
He seeks especially as the ground of Agrippa’s residence with 
Antipas (see under § 18) to prove that the marriage with 
Herodias occurred at an earlier date. When Agrippa had been 
appointed by Antipas agoranomos of Tiberius, Antipas was 
already married to Herodias. Afterwards Agrippa was sent 
away by Antipas, and then stayed for a long time with Flaccus, 
the legate of Syria, and then went to Rome, where he, or rather 
his freedman Eutychus, became intimate with the city prefect 
Piso (Antig. xviii. 6. 2-5). Seeing then—so argues Wieseler— 
that Flaccus died in A.D. 33, Piso having previously died in 
A.D. 32, the marriage with Herodias must have taken place 
before A.D. 32, Wieseler thinks in A.D. 29. But we saw already 
that that Piso was not the man who died in a.D. 32, but a later 
one, and that Flaccus possibly, indeed probably, did not die till 
A.D. 35 (see vol. i. pp. 360-364). By these arguments, there- 
fore, nothing can be proved. 

But the rock upon which Keim’s chronology suffered ship- 
wreck is the definite statement of Luke iii. 1, that the Baptist 
made his appearance before the public in the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius, 2.2. between August A.D. 28 and August A.D. 29; which 
statement indeed Keim rejects as unworthy of belief. The 
tendency now is not to overestimate the trustworthiness of 
Luke, and certainly in reference to the tracing of Quirinius he 
has erred grievously. But it is surely impossible that in this. 
case an error of five full years should have been made. 
Evidently Luke took great care in examining into this particular 
date. We have here therefore before us, not so much his 
opinion, as that of the entire Christendom of his time.** Can 
it be thought possible that all Christendom was wrong to the 
extent of five full years about the date of their Lord’s death ? 
More powerful reasons must be given than those brought 
forward from Josephus before we can feel justified in adopting | 
such a view. 

The reasons advanced by Josephus are indeed nothing less 
than convincing. This is at least correct, and also generally 


35 Probably the result of Luke’s investigations was this, that Christ died. 
at Easter A.D. 30. From this datum he then reckons back one year; for 
he only allows one year for the public ministry (Luke iv. 19-21), and so 
reaches the 15th year of Tiberius as the date of the public appearance of 
the Baptist and Christ.—In any case it is the year 30 that John, ii. 20, 
points out as the date of Christ’s death ; only that John, who assumes a 
two years’ activity of Christ, places the beginning of His ministry in 
A.D. 28, Compare vol. i. p. 410. 
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admitted, that the defeat of Antipas in .D. 36 took place some- 
where about half a year before the death of Tiberius, in March 
A.D. 37. But-that the people could not have regarded it as a 
divine judgment for the execution of the Baptist, seeing that 
that event was now seven years past, cannot be maintained. 
A couple of years more would in this matter make no difference. 
For Pharisaism was wont to discover such causal connections 
after the expiry of very long periods indeed. Further, that the 
divorce of the daughter of Aretas, followed by the marriage 
with Herodias, and the war with the Arabian king, must have 
followed immediately upon one another, still remains a point 
that cannot be proved. Josephus says expressly, that only 
from the divorce is to be dated the beginning of the hostility 
between Antipas and Aretas (Antig. xvill. 5. 1: 6 dF &pomp 
ex spas rabrny romocmevos), and that after additional reasons arose, 
such as contentions about boundaries. Even Keim himself 
admits the possibility of setting down the marriage to A.D. 
32-33 (Jesus of Nazara, ii. 397). Why then not to the year 
29, if once an interval of several years has to be admitted ? 
Hausrath, who in other respects agrees with Keim, put it back 
as far as the year 27, and in this way deprives himself of the 
main ground upon which he had supported his position 
Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, vol. i. p. 326, 328). 

Upon the whole, therefore, we feel entitled to hold by the 
statements of the New Testament, and to place the death of 
Christ at Easter a.p. 30, that of the Baptist in a.p. 29, and the 
marriage of Herodias somewhat earlier, perhaps in A.D. 29, 
perhaps even some years earlier (Gutschmid, Literarisches 
Centralblatt, 1874, Sp. 523, places it about A.D. 26). 


The connection with Herodias brought little good to 
Antipas, The Arabian king Aretas could not forget that 
Antipas on her account had repudiated his daughter. The 
feud arising from this cause was increased through boundary 
disputes about Galaaditis—for so we should read the name 
rather than Gamalitis.© Finally, in ap. 36 the misunder- 


86 The district of Gamala belonged to what had been the tetrarchy of 
Philip, and cannot therefore have been a subject of contention between 
Antipas and Aretas. On the other hand, the province of Galaaditis 
(Gilead) lay on the borders of their territories. But from TAAAAAITIZ 
the other word TAMAAITI2Z might easily be made. Undoubtedly the 
text of the passage in question (Antig. xviii. 5. 1) is defective. Compare 
Keim in the Protestantische Kirchenzeitung, 1869, Nx. 51, col. 1218, 
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standing between the two neighbours broke out into the war 
which ended in the utter destruction of the army of Antipas.®” 
The conquered monarch had now no other resource but to 
complain of his victorious opponent to the Emperor Tiberius. 

When Tiberius heard of the bold proceedings of the Arabian 
prince, he gave Vitellius, governor of Syria, express orders to 
gain possession of Aretas, dead or alive. Vitellius had indeed 
little heart to enter on the expedition, for he was not greatly 
drawn toward Antipas. But he could not oppose the imperial 
command, and so he prepared himself for the war against 
Aretas. After he had ordered his army to march round 
about Judea to Petra, he himself went on a visit to Jerusalem, 
where a feast was then being celebrated, probably that of the 
Passover.” He waited in that city three days. On the fourth, 
he received news of the death of Tiberius, which had taken 
place on 16th March a.v. 37. He considered himself thereby 
released from his undertaking, and turned back with his army 
to Antioch.” Thus the defeat of Antipas remained un- 
avenged. 

About this time we find our Jewish tetrarch present on 
one occasion at the Euphrates during important negotiations 
between Vitellius and the king of the Parthians. But it 
seems that the account of this affair in Josephus is not free 
from error. We know, for instance, that in the years 35 and 
36 the Parthian king Artabanus had to do repeatedly with 
the Romans. His affairs seemed to be taking a favourable 


87 The date is derived from this, that the defeat of Antipas, as what 
follows shows, took place not long—somewhere about half a year—before 
the death of Tiberius in March a.p. 37. 

38 Josephus, Antig. xviii. 5. 1. 

39 Compare Keim, Jesus of Nazara, vi. 227 ; Sevin, Chronologie des Lebens 
Jesu, 2 Aufl. pp. 75-77. 

40 Josephus, Antig. xviii. 5 1-3. Since the imperial legates had their 
office only at the personal will of the emperor, so, strictly taken, every 
command ceased with the death of the emperor. See Mommsen, Rémische 
Staatsrecht, 1 Aufl. ii. 1. 235, ii. 2. 873. 
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turn when, by the threats of Vitellius and the revolt of his 
own subjects, he was obliged to betake himself to flight into 
the remoter provinces. In consequence of this, Vitellius, in 
the summer of A.D. 36, went to the Euphrates along with the 
pretender Tiridates, supported by the Romans, and established 
him as king over the Parthians. Nevertheless, before the 
end of that same year, Artabanus returned, drove out Tiridates, 
and secured the government again to himself. Subsequently 
Vitellius arranged a meeting with Artabanus at the Euphrates, 
at which Artebanus concluded a peace with the Romans, and 
in pledge thereof, sent his son Darius to Rome as a hostage.” 
At this meeting, according to Josephus, Herod Antipas was 
also present. He entertained Vitellius and Artabanus in a 
magnificent tent erected upon the Euphrates bridge, and 
hastened, as soon as the negotiations were concluded, to 
communicate the favourable result to the emperor,—a piece of 
officiousness which annoyed Vitellius at him exceedingly, 
since he had thereby completely anticipated his official report. 
—tThus Josephus places this meeting in the time of Tiberius, 
and considers that the quarrel arising out of this between 
Vitellius and Herod Antipas was the reason why Vitellius, 
after the death of Tiberius, immediately abandoned the 
campaign against Aretas. But Suetonius and Dio Cassius 
say expressly, and the silence of Tacitus, in the sixth book of 
his Annals, indirectly proves, that the meeting between 
Vitellius and Artabanus took place under Caligula. Josephus 
therefore is certainly in one particular in error. The only 
question is, in what particular. If it is correct that Herod 


‘1 Tacitus, Annals, vi. 31-37, 41-44. With respect to the date, compare 
also: Annals, vi. 38; Dio Cassius, lviii. 26; Josephus, Antig. xviii. 4. 4. 
—The fixing of the date results from the statement of Tacitus. 

‘2 Suetonius, Caligula, 14, Vitellius, 2; Dio Cassius, lix. 27; Josephus, 
Antig. xviii. 4. 5. Besides Josephus, Dio Cassius, lix. 17, and Suetonius, 
Caligula, 19, speak of Darius as present in Rome in a.p. 39 

*8 Josephus, Anti. xviii. 4. 6. 
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Antipas took part in the Parthian negotiations on the 
Euphrates in the time of Tiberius, then these must have been 
the negotiations between Vitellius and Tiridates in the summer 
of A.D. 36 (Tacitus, Annals, vi. 37). But if it is correct that 
he took part in the negotiations between Vitellius and 
Artabanus, it cannot have been before the time of Caligula. 
The latter supposition is most probably the true account of 
the matter. For in summer A.D. 36 Herod was engaged in 
the war against Aretas,“* 

If Antipas had his passion for Herodias to thank as the 
real occasion of his defeat and damage at the hand of Aretas, 
the ambition of this wife of his brought about at last the loss 
of his government and of his freedom. One of the first acts 
of the new Emperor Caligula on his taking the reins of govern- 
ment into his hands was to assign to Agrippa, the brother of 
Herodias, what had been the tetrarchy of Philip, together with 
the title of king. Agrippa at first remained still at Rome. But 
in the second year of Caligula, March a.p. 38 to March sD. 39, 
he went to Palestine, and made his appearance there as king, 
The success of the adventurer, whose fortunes had once been 
at so low an ebb, and who had even himself sought aid at 
the hand of Antipas, excited the envy of Herodias, who there- 
fore insisted upon her husband seeking also from the emperor 
the royal title. Herod Antipas was not very much disposed 
to go forth on such an errand. At last, however, he was 
obliged to yield to the persistent entreaty of his wife, and — 
proceeded to Rome, accompanied by Herodias, to prosecute 


44 Compare Hitzig, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, ii. 568; Hausrath, 
Zeitgeschichte, 2 Aufl. ii. 209-211. Also Ussher and Tillemont (Histoire 
des Empereurs, vol. i. Venise 1732, p. 189 sq., and note 4 on Caligula) 
express the same opinion. Compare on the Parthian history generally : 
Gutschmid, Geschichte Irans und seiner Nachbarlinder, 1888, and the 
literature referred to there on p.171f. A list of original documents is 
given in Clinton, Fasti Romani, ii. 1850, pp. 248-263. On the relations 
between the Romans and Parthians, see also Schiller, Geschichte der rom 
Kaiserzeit, Bd. i. ; and Mommsen, Rom. Geschichte, Bd. v. p. 339 ff 
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his suit. But they were immediately followed by a repre. 
sentative of Agrippa, Fortunatus, with a document containing 
charges against Herod Antipas, in which he was accused of 
old and recent offences, of having made a compact with 
Sejanus (who died in a.D. 31), and with the Parthian king 
Artabanus. In proof of these charges, his accuser pointed to 
the accumulation of arms made by Antipas. Both parties 
came at the same time before Caligula at Baiae. When the 
emperor had heard the petition of Antipas aad the accusations 
against him, he asked Antipas how it was that he had made 
such a collection of arms. And when Antipas could give no 
proper account of this, Caligula credited also the other charges, 
deposed Antipas from his tetrarchy, and banished him to 
Lyons in Gaul. He wished to allow Herodias, as the sister 
of Agrippa, to live on her private estate. But the proud 
woman scorned the imperial favour, and followed her husband 
into his exile. As a new proof of imperial favour, the 
tetrarchy was conferred upon the accuser Agrippa.“ Herod 


45 Josephus, Antig. xviii. 7. 1-2; Wars of the Jews, ii. 9.6. The latter 
passage contains some inaccuracies, which are corrected in the Antiquities, 
namely ; (1) According to the Wars of the Jews, Agrippa himself im- 
mediately followed Antipas to Rome, where, according to the Antiqutties, 
he sent Fortunatus ; (2) According to the Wars of the Jews, Antipas was 
banished to Spain ; but, according to the Antiquities, to Lugdunum in 
Gaul. The difference in reference to the place is not to be explained 
away, whether one understands by Lugdunum the modern Lyons (which 
is certainly correct), or Lugdunwm Convenarwm, on the northern slope of 
the Pyrenees, which also belonged to Gaul (so, ¢.g., Schiller, Geschichte der 
rom. Kaiserzeit, i. 383). Lewin (Fasti Sacri, n. 1561) conjectures that the 
definite judgment of Caligula had not been given forth before his visit to 
Lyons in a.D. 40, and that Josephus confounded the place where the 
sentence was given with the place of banishment,—an artificial hypothesis 
which only burdens Josephus with a more grievous error in order to 
exonerate him from a less serious one. The time of the deposition of 
Antipas is determined partly from Antig. xviii. 7. 1-2 compared with 
6. 11, partly from xix. 8.2. In the latter passage it is said of Agrippa: 
Térreepos psy ovv ert Vatov Keloopos t@aclacvoey tvievrovc, ry¢ Dinlarmov wey 
rerpapylas eis tpietiov dpSas, ro rerapre Of xal rv ‘“Hpwdov mposeian@as. 
Seeing then that Caligula reigned from March a.p. 37 till January a.p. ‘41, 


a 
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Antipas died in banishment. A confused statement in Dio 


Agrippa obtained the tetrarchy of Antipas in the beginning of a.p. 40,— 
But, according to Antzg. xviii. 6. 11, Agrippa had returned to Palestine in 
the second year of Caligula, between March a.p. 38 and March a.p. 39, 
and had the benefit of the trade winds (érus/es, Philo, In Flaccum, sec. 5, ed. 
Mangey, ii. 521), which from the 20th July blew for thirty days (Pliny, 
Hist. Nat. ii. 47). Consequently he may, since he had on his way paid a 
visit to Alexandria (Philo, J.c.), have arrived in Palestine about the end 
of September a.p.°38. Seeing then that the deposition of Antipas was 
closely connected with the appearance of Agrippa, it would seem that it 
must have taken place, if not in A.D. 38, at least in a.p. 39. In fact, it 
can be proved that it actually occurred not earlier and not later than the 
summer of A.D. 39. Not earlier: for the forty-third year of Antipas, 
of which we have coins extant, only began with Ist Nisan 792 a.v.c., 
A.D. 39. But also not later. Caligula was absent from Rome from 
autumn A.D. 39 till 31st August 4.D. 40 on an expedition to Gaul, Germany, 
and Britain (Dio Cassius, lix. 21-25; Suetonius, Caligula, 17, 48-49: 
his entry into Rome “natali suo,” 1.e. 31st August, see Suetonius, Caligula, 
8). Seeing then that the deposition of Antipas took place while Caligula 
was at Baiae, and seeing also, according to Josephus, Antig. xix. 8. 2, that 
it cannot have occurred after the German campaign, it must have happened 
before that campaign, 7.¢. before autumn A.D. 39. It is indeed impossible 
that it should have taken place only after the German campaign, for 
Agrippa, from autumn a.D. 40 till Caligula’s death, resided again near to 
the emperor (Philo, Legat. ad Oajwm, sec. 35 ff., ed. Mangey, ii. 584 ff. ; 
Josephus, Antig. xviii. 8. 7 ff. ; Dio Cassius, lix. 24 ; compare also § 17 ¢. 
and § 18 of the present work), whereas at the time of the deposition of 
Antipas he was in Palestine. It is also shown to be impossible by this 
other fact, that, according te Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, sec. 41, ed. Mangey, 
ii. 593, Agrippa was in autumn 4.D. 40 already in possession of Galilee. 
Compare also Josephus, Antig. xviii. 8. 4, from which it may be concluded 
that Tiberias then no longer belonged to Herod Antipas. In a.p. 39 
Caligula was twice in Campania (at Baiae and Puteoli). The one visit is 
referred to in Dio Cassius, lix. 13; the other, in Dio Cassius, lix. 17. See 
also Suetonius, Caligula, 19. After his second absence, however, he was 
again at Rome on the occasion of his birthday, 31st August (Dio Cassius, 
lix. 20; Suetonius, Caligula, 26), after which he went forth on the 
German expedition. The deposition of Antipas took place at Baiae 
therefore before the 31st August a.p. 39. But, seeing that Agrippa only 
obtained the tetrarchy of Antipas in the beginning of .p. 40 (Josephus, 
Antig. xix. 8. 2), we may fairly assume, with Noris (Opp. ii. 622 sq.) and 
Wieseler (Chronologie des Apostolischen Zeitalters, p. 130), an interval of 
several months to have occurred between the deposition of Antipas and 
the conferring of his tetrarchy upon Agrippa, and that this latter event 
did not take place until the time of the Gallo-German campaign of 
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Cassius seems to imply that he was put to death by 
Caligula. 


c, ARCHELAUS, B.C. 4-A.D. 6. Hrs TERRITORY UNDER RoMAN 
PROCURATORS, A.D. 6—A.D. 41. 
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Josmrnus, Antig. xvii. 13, xviii. 1-4. 8; Wars of the Jews, ii. 7-10. 
Puno, De legatione ad Cajwm (Opera, ed. Mangey, ii, 545-600). 
On the coins, see below. 
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Caligula.—Compare generally : Noris, De nwmmo Herodis Antipae (Opera, 
ii. col. 646-665) ; Sanclemente, De vulgaris aerae emendatione, pp. 307-315. 
—On the coins of Herod bearing what is supposed to be the year number 
44, which would require an extension of his reign down to A.D. 40, see 
above, vol. i. p. 466, and the present vol. pp. 20, 21. Were the existence of 
thie coin well established, we should be obliged, with Lewin, to assign the 
deposition of Antipas, not to the period of Caligula’s residence at Baiae, 
but to the period of his Gallic campaign, and so to assume a serious error 
in Josephus. 

46 Dio Cassius, lix. 8 (Caligula): “Aypixrav rev rod ‘Hoadov eyyovov 
Avoos Te. . . nal TH TOU TarTOY a&py~n TpooTrakec, roy doeADev H xeel cov vicv 
ody, Ort Tay Tatp@av dmeorépyasy, AAAL xoel xarioQuse. Although the 
relationship is not very clearly expressed, the reference can only be to 
Herod Antipas. To execute those whom he banished was a common 
custom with Caligula, Suetonius, Caligula, 28; Dio Cassius, lix. 18; 
Philo, In Flacewm, sec. 21, ed. Mangey, ii. 543 ; Lewin, Fasti sacri, n. 1562.— 
According to Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 9. 6, Antipas died in banish- 
ment in Spain. Instead of Spain we are to read, according to Antig. 
xviii. 7. 2, Lugdunum in Gaul. For one has no right so to combine 
contradictory statements of Josephus that a later removal of the banished 
one from Lyons to Spain may be assumed, 
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Judea proper with Samaria and Idumea (including the large 
cities of Caesarea, Samaria, Joppa, and Jerusalem, but exclud- 
ing Gaza, Gadara, and Hippos) was in the partition assigned 
to Archelaus, the elder’ brother of Antipas, not indeed, as 
Herod had intended, with the title of king, but only with that 
of an ethnarch.” Yet Augustus promised him the kingdom 
if he should prove himself to be worthy of it.? Archelaus 
also, like Antipas, named himself on the coins and elsewhere 
by the family name of Herod.* 


1 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, i. 32. 7, 33. 7. 

2 He is inaccurately styled Bao:acvs in Matt. ii. 22, and in Josephus, 
Antig. xviil. 4. 2. 

3 Josephus, Antig. xvii. 11. 4; Wars of the Jews, ii. 6. 3. 

4 By Josephus he is never indeed called Herod, but he is so called by 
Dio Cassius, lv. 27. That the coins with the inscription HPQAOY 
EONAPXOY belong to him cannot be doubted, for no other Herodian 
besides him bore the title of ethnarch. This was first of all recognised 
by Scipio Maffeius, Antt. Gall. p. 113 (quoted by Eckhel, iii. 484). Eck- 
hel is at least inclined to agree with him (‘‘ Forte verior est conjectura 
Scipionis Maffeii,” etc.). It is now admitted by all scholars. Compare 
on these coins generally : Cavedoni, Biblische Numismatih, i. 53, 57 f., 
ii. 32 f.; De Saulcy, Recherches, p. 133 sq.; Levy, Geschichte der jiid. 
Miinzen, p. 73 f.; Madden, History of Jewish Coinage, pp. 91-95 ; Cave- 
doni in Grote’s Miinzstudien, v. 25 f.; De Saulcy, Numismatic Chrontcle, 
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Among the sons of Herod he procured for himself the 
worst reputation. His rule was violent and tyrannical.’ He 
set up and removed the high priests at his pleasure.© He 
gave special offence by his marriage with Glaphyra, daughter 
of the Cappadocian king Archelaus. She had been married 
first to Alexander, the half-brother of Archelaus, executed in 
Bc. 7. See vol. i. p. 456 of this work. After his death 
she was married to Juba, king of Mauritania.” Upon the 


1871, pp. 248-250; Madden, Numismatic Chronicle, 1875, 45 gq. ; 
Madden, Coins of the Jews, pp. 114-118. 

5 'Quérns xl rvpevvis are charged against him in Antig. xvii. 13. 2. 
Compare also Wars of the Jews, ii. 7. 3. 

® Josephus, Antig. xvii. 13. 1. 

7 It is this same one who made himself known as a writer. Reports 
about him and the fragments of his writings are collected by Miiller, 
Fragmenta Histor. Graec. iii. 465-484. Compare also Clinton, Fast 
Hellenici, 2 ed. iii. 578 sq.; Pauly’s Real-Hncyclopaedie, iv. 345 ; Nicolai, 
Griechische Literaturgeschichte, ii. 185 f. ; La Blanchére, De rege Juba regis 
Jubae filio, Paris 1883, and the literature referred to there—Juba as a 
child (@péQos, App. ; xoges0% vnwsos, Plut.) was led in triumph by Caesar in 
B.0. 46 (Appian, ii. 101 ; Plutarch, Caesar, c. 55). In B.c. 29 he obtained 
from Augustus his father’s kingdom of Numidia (Dio Cassius, li. 15). 
Four years later, in B.c. 25, Augustus gave him instead of that the lands of 
Bocchus and Boguas (Mauritania Tingitana and Caesariensis), and a part 
of Gatulia (Dio Cassius, liii. 26), He was still living in a.p. 18 (Miiller, 
iii. 466), and, as is proved by the evidence of the coins, did not die before 
A.D. 23 (Mommsen, Hphemerts epigr. i. 278 ; Marquardt, Rémisches Staats- 
verwaltung, i. 1881, p. 482 ; Rithl, Jahrbd. fiir class. Philol. 117 Bd. 1878, 
pp. 542-544. Riihl succeeds in proving, in opposition to Niese in Hermes, 
xiii, 1878, p. 35 f, Anm., that Juba died in a.p. 23. Schiller in Bursian’s 
Jahresbericht, xv. 497 f.; Paul Meyer, Leipziger Studien zur class. Philol. 
ii. 1879, p. 72; Vogel, Philologus, Bd. 41, 1882, p. 517; La Blanchére, 
De rege Juba, p. 85 [all in favour of a.D. 23]—The marriage with Gla- 
phyra occurred probably between B.c. 1 and a.p. 4, if the conjecture of 
Miiller is correct that Juba accompanied C. Caesar on his Oriental expedi- 
tion, and on that occasion became acquainted with Glaphyra.— An 
inscription at Athens, filled up as follows by Mommsen, probably refer ta 
Glaphyra (Ephemeris epigr. i. 277 sq.=Oorp. Inser. Attic. iii. 1, n. 549) :— 

"H Bovay xal [6 I4n0¢] 
Besircony [LraaQipey | 
"Apxencou duy[arépa, “Iéba} 
yuvaine [dbpering vex]. — 
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dissolution of this marriage,* Glaphyra lived in her father’s 
house. There Archelaus became acquainted with her, fell in 
love with her, and took her to be his wife, for he divorced his 
own wife Mariamme. Seeing that Glaphyra had children by 
Alexander, the marriage was unlawful, and ‘therefore gave 
great offence? The marriage was not indeed of long duration, 
for Glaphyra died soon after her arrival in Judea,”® after 
having had a remarkable dream, in which her first husband, 
Alexander, appeared to her, and made known to her her 
approaching death.” 

t will almost go without saying that Archelaus as son of 
Herod engaged upon great building enterprises. The palace 
at Jericho was restored in the most magnificent style. An 
aqueduct was built to lead the water necessary for the palm- 
groves, which he had laid out anew in the plain north of 
Jericho, from the village of Neara. He also founded a city, 
and called it in honour of himself Archelais.” 

But these beautiful and useful undertakings could not recon- 
cile his subjects to his misgovernment. After tolerating his . 


8 Josephus says “after the death of Juba,” which, however, is wrong. 
See previous note. 

® Compare generally Antig. xvii. 18. 1 and 4; Wars of the Jews, ii. 
7. 4. 

10 Mer’ dairyou rov aPizews xpovov, Wars of the Jews, ii. 7. 4. 

ll Josephus, Antig. xvii. 13.4; Wars of the Jews, ii. 7. 4. 

12 Josephus, Antig. xvii. 13. 1.—On the palm-groves near Jericho, see 
vol. i. p. 423 ; on the village of Archelais, see Div. II. vol. i. p. 122. It 
lay, according to the tabula Peutinger. (ed. Konr. Miller, 1888), on the 
road from Jericho to Scythopolis, 12 Roman miles north of Jericho, 
12+12 Roman miles south of Scythopolis. Seeing that the actual distance 
between was somewhere about 15 Roman miles, an error has some- 
where crept into the figures. If we assume that the statement of the 
distance between Jericho and Archelais as 12 Roman miles is correct, 
then Archelais must have been a little south of Phasaelis, not north, as is 
generally supposed. The following fact is in favour of such a view. 
Archelais, like Phasaelis, was celebrated for its palm-groves (Josephus, 
Antig. xviii. 2. 2; Pliny, Hist. Nat. xiii. 4. 44). We may therefore 
actually seek the palm-groves anew laid out by Archelaus, for which he 
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rule for more than nine years, a deputation of the Jewish and 
Samaritan aristocracy set out for Rome, in order to lay their 
complaints against him before Augustus. The points in their 
accusation must have been very serious; for the emperor 
felt himself obliged to summon Archelaus to Rome, and, after 
having heard him, to depose him from his government, and 
banish him to Vienne in Gaul in aD. 6. To him also, as to 
his wife, his fate had been foretold by a remarkable dream.” 
The territory of Archelaus was taken under immediate 
Roman rule, for it was attached to the province of Syria, but 
received a governor of its own from the equestrian order.“ In 
consequence of this arrangement the condition of Judea became 
essentially changed. Herod the Great and his sons had in 
spite of all their friendship for the Romans considerable 
respect for and understanding of the national traditions and 
peculiarities of the Jews, so that they, apart from individual 
exceptions, did not wantonly wound the most sacred sensi- 
bilities of the people. Common prudence demanded in regard 
to such matters care and consideration. The Romans, on the 


brought water from Neara, in the immediate neighbourhood of the Archelais 
founded by him. But Neara is most probably identical with the place 
called by Eusebius (Onomasticon, ed. Lagarde, p. 283) Noopaé, which was 
only 5 Roman miles distant from Jericho. Therefore also Archelias 
would not be too far from it. 

18 Josephus, Antig. xvii. 18. 2-8; Wars of the Jews, ii. 7. 3; Dio 
Cassius, lv. 27. Without mentioning the name of Archelaus, Strabo, xvi. 
2. 46, p. 765, says that a son of Herod é Quyii diertnes rapa rois’ AAACBpiEs 
Twadrais Away oixnow. Vienne, south of Lyons, was the capital of the 
Allobrogi.—As regards the chronology, Dio Cassius, lv. 27, places the 
banishment of Archelaus in the consulship of Aemilius Lepidus and 
Lucius Arruntius, a.D. 6. With this agree the statements of Josephus, 
Antig. xvii. 18. 2, that it occurred in the tenth year, or, according to the 
Wars of the Jews, ii. 7. 3, in the ninth year of Archelaus.—According to a 
statement of Jerome, the grave of Archelaus was pointed out near Beth- 
lehem (Onomasticon, ed. Lagarde, p. 101: “sed et propter eandem Beth- 
leem regis quondam Judaeae Archelai tumulus ostenditur”). If this be 
correct, he must have died in Palestine. ’ 

Us| osephus, Antig. xvii. 13. 5, xviii. 1.1; Wars of the Fews. ii. 8, | 


~ 
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other hand, had scarcely any appreciation of what was pecu- 
liar to the Jewish nationality. As the religious views of the 
Pharisees and the accumulation of traditions which encom- 
passed the daily life of the people like a net were altogether 
unknown to the Romans, they could not at all understand 
how a whole people would offer the most persistent resistance 
even unto death, and would suffer annihilation on account of 
merely ceremonial rites and what seemed matters of in- 
difference. The Jews again saw in the simplest rules of 
administration, such as the proposal of a census made at the 
very beginning, an encroachment upon the most sacred rights 
of the people, and from day to day the feeling more and more 
gained ground that the immediate government of the Romans, 
which at the death of Herod they had wished for,’ was 
irreconcilable with the principles of the theocracy. Thus, 
even had there been the best of intentions on both sides, the 
relations inevitably became strained and ultimately hostile. 
But this good-will was only partially exhibited. Those at 
the head of the government, with the exception of the times 
of Caligula, were indeed ready on their part to make con- 
cessions and to exercise forbearance in a very large measure. 
But their good intentions were always rendered nugatory by 
the perversity of the procurators, not infrequently also by 
gross miscarriage of justice on the part of these officials. 
Those subordinate officers, like all petty governors, were 
usually puffed up by a consciousness of their absolute autho- 
rity, and by their insolent demeanour at last drove the 
oppressed and burdened people to such a pitch of excitement 
that they rushed headlong with wild fanaticism into a war 
that plainly involved annihilation. 


Seeing that the political affairs of Judea during the period 
Josephus, Aniig. xvil. 11.2; Wars of the Jews, ii. 6. 2, 
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A.D. 6-41 were in all essential respects the same as those of 
Palestine generally during the period a.D. 44—66, in the 
following exposition we take the two periods together, and 
make use of materials from the one period as well as from 
the other.” 

Judea, and subsequently all Palestine, was not in the strict 
sense of the term incorporated with the province of Syria, 
but had a governor of its own of equestrian rank, who stood 
only to a certain extent in dependence upon the imperial 
legate of Syria.” It therefore belonged to the third class of 
imperial provinces, according to Strabo’s classification.® And 
this third class is to be regarded as an exception to the rule; 
for most of the imperial provinces were, just like the sena- 
torial provinces, administered by men of senatorial rank ; the 
greater provinces, like that of Syria, by men who had been 
consuls, the smaller ones, by those who had been praetors.! 
Only a few particular provinces were in an exceptional 
manner placed under governors of equestrian rank, namely, 
those in which, on account of special tenacity in adhering to 
peculiar national customs, or on account of the rudeness and 


16 Compare Sibranda, De statu Judaeae provinciae sub procuratoribus, 
Franecq. 1698 (also in Thesaurus novus theol.-philol., edd..Hase et Iken, 
ii. 529 sqq.).—Krenkel, art. “ Verwaltung” in Schenkel’s Bébellexikon, 
v. 601 f.; Riehm’s Handwérterbuch, art. “Romer ;” Mommsen, Rom, 
Geschichte, v. 509 ff. ; and generally the literature referred to on p. 38 of 
this volume. 

1 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 8. 1: rigs 38 ’Apyercov xadpas cic 
imapylav meprypaQslons exitpomds reg (lL. rislimainiis rapa Popwoloss 
Ta&ews Kaxavios riemeros.—Antt, xviii. 1.1: Kowavios ... raymaros 
ravigrian, qynodnevos lovdelav rH tal reo eZovalg. 

18 Strabo, xvii. 3. 25, p. 840: ele de wey wépres rode em leeAnooLeevous 
Jmarinods dudpac, sic ds MS orparnyinove, cic de d8 nal lawinove. 

19 For further details, see vol. i. p. 347 of this work.—The designation 
of the imperial governor of Syria as “proconsul,” as is done by many 
theologians (¢.g. Gerlach, Hausrath, Krenkel), is an offence against the 
very rudiments of Roman antiquities. Only during the time of Pompey, 
down to B.c, 48, was Syria governed by “ proconsuls.” 
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savage state of the country, the government could not be 
carried on by the usual methods. The best known example 
is that of Egypt. Elsewhere there were also territories 
inhabited by a still semi-barbarous people which were admin- 
istered in this manner.” 

The usual title for such an equestrian governor was pro- 
curator, émwitpomos. It seems indeed that Augustus, not 
only in Egypt, but elsewhere as well, preferred the title 
praefactus, émapyos.” Very soon, however, at farthest in the 
time of Claudius, except in the case of Egypt, the title pro- 
curator had become the prevailing one. Josephus, as a rule, 
designates the governor of Judea éritpomros, sometimes 


érapyos or Hyeuor. In the New Testament, syeuov — 


praeses, is the term usually employed.* That ézitpomros 
(procurator) is the correct title may be also proved by 


20 The most important, besides Egypt, are mentioned by Tacitus, 
History, i. 11: “duae Mauritaniae, Raetia, Noricum, Thracia et quas 
aliae procuratoribus cohibentur.” A complete list is given by Hirschfeld, 
Sttzwngsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1889, pp. 419=423.—Compare also, 
Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, i. 1881, p. 554 f.; Liebenam, 
Beitrdge zur Verwaltungsgeschichte, 1. 1886, pp. 26-30. 

21 Compare generally on the Praesidial-Procurators: Mascovius, De 
procuratore Caesaris, Altorf. 1724 (also in his Opuscula jurid. et philol. 
1776, pp. 1-30); Rein, art. “Procurator Caesaris” in Pauly’s Real- 
Encyclopaedie, vi. 1. 88-90; Winer, Biblisches Realwérterbuch, ii. 276 ff. 
(art. ‘“ Procuratoren”); Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, Bd. 1, 
1881, p. 554 ff—The most comprehensive treatment of the subject is 
given by Hirschfeld, Die ritterlichen Provinzialstatthalter (Sitzwngsberichte 
der Berliner Akademie, 1889, pp. 417-442). 

22 See with reference to this matter, Hirschfeld, Sitzungsberichte, 1889, 
pp. 425-427. 

23’ Exizporos in the following passages: Wars of the Jews, ii. 8. 1, 9. 2, 
11. 6 (in the parallel passage, Antig. xix. 9.2: txrapyos); Antig. xx. 6. 2; 
Wars of the Jews, ii. 12. 8. éasrporevwv, Antig. xx. 5. 1. éairporn, 
Antiq. xx. 5. 1 fim, 11. 1; Wars of the Jews, ii. 12. 1, 14. 1—érapyos, 
Antig. xviii. 2. 2, xix. 9. 2 (in parallel passage, Wars of the Jews, ii. 11. 6: 
gmrirporros).—nynoduevoc, Antig. xviii. 1. 1. fyepedv, Antig. xviil. 3. 1. 
mpoornrdpevoc, Antig. xx. 7. 1.—émimeanrys, Antig. xviil. 4. 2.—inmrepyms, 
Antig. xviii. 6. 10 fin. 

$4 Matt. xxvii. 2,11, 14, 15, 21, 27, xxviii. 14; Luke iii. 1, xx. 20; 
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witnesses of another kind.” In general this title was used 
for all imperial finance officers, while praefactus was more of 
a military title. Such finance procurators were found also in 
all other provinces, in the imperial as well as the senatoria! 
provinces.” They were chosen not only from the equestrian 
order, but even from among the freedmen of the emperor.” 
Those procurators, on the other hand, who had to administer 
a province, on account of the military command that was 
necessarily connected with such an appointment, were chosen 
exclusively from the ranks of the equestrians. It was an 
unheard of novelty when under Claudius the office of pro- 
curator of Judea was given to a freedman, Felix (see below 
under § 19). 

The procurators of Judea seem to have been subordinate to 
the governor of Syria only to this extent, that it was the 
right and duty of the governor to interfere in the exercise of 


Acts xxiii. 24, 26, 33, xxiv. 1, 10, xxvi. 30.—4A¢uy means generally 
praeses, and is therefore used of governors of other orders. 

25 The decree of the Emperor Claudius in Josephus, Antig. xx. 1. 2: 
Kovorig Dade to tug ixirporw.—Tacit. Annal. xv. 44: “Christus Tiberio 
imperitante per procuratorem Pontium Pilatum supplicio adfectus erat.” 
Thid. xii. 564: “praedas ad procuratores referre . . . jus statuendi etiam 
de procuratoribus.” Cumanus and Felix are intended.—The material 
brought together by Hirschfeld in Sitzwngsberichte, p. 425 f., seems to me 
insufficient to ground upon it the conclusion “that in Judea also in the 


earlier days of the empire the title of praefactus was used,” although this 
may be admitted as possible. 


26 Marquardt, i. 555 f. 


7 Compare on these finance procurators (besides the literature given 
in note 21): Eichhorst, Quaestionwm epigraphicarum de procuratoribus 
imperatorum Romanorum specimen, 1861 ; Hirschfeld, Untersuchungen auf 
dem Gebiete der romischen Verwaltungsgeschichte, Bd. 1, Die kaitserlichen 
Verwaltungsbeamten bis auf Diocletian, 1887 (a well-informing treatise) ; 
Liebenam, Beitrage zur Verwaltungsgeschichte des rdmischen Kaiserreichs, 
i, Die Laufbahn der Procuratoren bis auf die Zeit Diocletians, 1886.— 
Much material is supplied in the Indices to the Corp. Inser. Lat. Com- 
pare also Corp. Inscr. Graec., Index, p. 36 (8.v. ixirpomos ZeBaorod), 
Haenel, Corpus Legum, Index, s.v. procurator ; Dirksen, Vanuale latini- 
tatis fontiwm iuris civ. Rom. (1837), sv. procurator. 
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his supreme power in cases of necessity.” Writers have 
indeed sometimes expressed themselves as if Judea had been 
incorporated into the province of Syria. But they do not 
continue consistent to such a view.” The investing the 
procurator with a military command, and with independent 
jurisdiction, of itself conferred upon him a position, in virtue 
of which he was, in regard to ordinary transactions within 
the limits of his province, as independent as the governors of 
other provinces. On the other hand, the governor of Syria 
had the right, according to his own discretion, to interfere if 
he had reason to fear revolutionary uprisings or the appear- 
ance of other serious difficulties. He would then take 
command in Judea as the superior of the procurator.” 


38 Compare Mommsen, Rémische Geschichte, v. 509, Anm.; Hirschfeld, 
Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1889, pp. 440-442. 

29 Josephus says, Anteg. xvil. fim.: ris 0€ “Apysrcov xapaus vaoredove 
sxpoovennbelons tA ZYpov. But when he also, in Antig. xviii. 1. 1, calle 
Judea a xpocbyxn ry¢ Supies, he evidently does not mean to describe it as 
a properly integral part, but only as an appendix or annex to the province 
of Syria. According to the Wars of the Jews, ii. 8. 1, the territory of 
Archelaus had been made into a province, therefore with the privilege of 
independence, 77 d¢ “Apyerdov xapas els srapylav repiypuOelons. In 
reference also to the state of matters after Agrippa’s death, Josephus 
affirms distinctly that the governor of Syria was not set over the kingdom 
of Agrippa (Antig. xix. 9. 2), while he immediately afterwards states that 
this governor had interfered in the affairs of that country (Antig. xx. 1. 1). 
—Tacitus refers, in A.D. 17, to Syria and Judea as two provinces alongside 
of one another (Annals, ii. 42: “provinciae Suria atque Judaea), and says 
of the arrangements after the death of King Agrippa, History, v. 9: 
Claudius... Judaeam provinciam equitibus Romanis aut libertis per- 
misit.” When, therefore, he reports this same fact in another place 
(Annals, xii. 23) in these words: “ Ituraeique et Judaei defunctis regibus, 
Sohaemo atque Agrippa, provinciae Suriae additi ;” that word addit is to 
be understood in the same way as the zposdjxn of Josephus. In no case 
should any one conclude, as Bormann (see under § 18 jin.) has done, 
because Tacitus introduces this statement first in a.D. 49, when he should 
have previously brought it forward in a.D. 44, that affairs had undergone 
a change in A.D. 49.—Suetonius also wrongly designates Judea a province 
(Suetonius, Claudius, 28 : “Felicem, quem cohortibus et alis provinciaeque 


Judaeae praeposuit ”). 
80 Examples: Petronius (Antiq. xviii. 8. 2-9; Wars of the Jews, ii 
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Whether this superior authority went so far that he might 
even call the procurator to account seems questionable, since, 
in the two cases in which this happened, the governor 
concerned had been probably entrusted with a special 
commission.” 

The residence of the procurator of Judea was not at 
Jerusalem, but at Caesarea.” Since the dwelling of the 
commander-in-chief or governor was called praetorium, the 
mpattwopiov tod ‘“Hpédov in Oaesarea (Acts xxiii, 35) was 
nothing else than a palace built by Herod, which served as a 
residence for the procurator—On special occasions, especially 
during the chief Jewish feasts, when, on account of the 
crowds of people that streamed into Jerusalem, particularly 
careful oversight was necessary, the procurator went up to 
Jerusalem, and resided then in what had been the palace of 
Herod.* The praetorium at Jerusalem, in which Pilate was 
staying at the time of the trial and condemnation of Jesus 
Christ (Matt. xxvii. 27; Mark xv. 16; John xviii. 28, 33, 
xix. 9), is therefore just the well-known palace of Herod, on 
the west side of the city.* It was not only a princely 
dwelling, but at the same time a strong castle, in which at 


10. 1-5), Cassius Longinus (Antig. xx. 1. 1), Cestius Gallus (Wars of the 
Jews, ii. 14. 3, 16. 1, 18. 9 ff.). 

51 Of Vitellius, who deposed Pilate (Antig. xviii. 4. 2), Tacitus (Annals, 
vi. 32) says: “Cunctis quae apud orientem parabantur L. Vitellium 
praefecit.” Of Ummidius Quadratus, who sent Cumanus to Rome (Antig. 
xx. 6. 2; Wars of the Jews, ii. 12. 6), it is expressly said in Tacitus 
(Annals, xii. 54): “Claudius... jus statuendi etiam de procuratoribus 
dederat.” 

82 Josephus, Antig. xviii. 3.1; Wars of the Jews, ii. 9. 2 (Pilate); Antzg. 
xx. 5.4; Wars of the Jews, ii. 12. 2(Cumanus); Acts xxiii. 28-33 (Felix) ; 
Acts xxv. 1-13 (Festus) ; Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 14. 4 fin., 15. 6 
fim., 17. 1 (Florus). Tacitus, History, ii. 78: “Caesaream ... Judaeae 
caput.” 

83 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii, 14. 8, 15.5; Philo, Legat. ad Cajwm, 
see. 38 (ed. Mangey, ii. 589 sq.). 

®4 Compare the art. “Richthaus” in Winer, Realworterbuch, and Riehm, 
Handwiérterbuch. 
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times (during the rebellion in Bc. 4, and again in a.p. 66) 
large detachments of troops could maintain their position 
against the assaults of the whole mass of the people.® 
Hence, also, during the residence there of the procurator, the 
detachment of troops accompanying him had their quarters 
within its walls (Mark xv. 16). 

With reference to the military arrangements, it deserves 
specially to be remembered that the Roman army of the days 
of the empire was divided into two divisions of a thoroughly 
distinct kind: the legions and the auxiliaries.* The legions 
formed the proper core of the troops, and consisted only of 
Roman citizens, for those provincials who served in the 
legions had obtained citizen rights. Each legion formed a 
compact whole of ten cohorts, or sixty centuries, altogether 
embracing from 5000 to 6000 men.” The auxiliary troops 
consisted of provincials who, at least in the early days of the 
empire, did not as a rule possess the right of citizenship. 
Their arms were lighter and less harmonious than those of 
the legions ; often in this they were allowed to follow their — 
own national usages. Their infantry was formed into cohorts, 
whose strength varied from 500 to 1000 men; the cavalry 
was formed into alae, of similarly varying strength.® 
Cohorts and alae were named after the nation from which 
they had been recruited.” 

In regard to the provinces administered by procurators, it 
may, a8 a rule, be assumed that in them, and under the 


85 Josephus, Antig. xvii. 10. 2-3; Wars of the Jews, ii. 3. 1-4, 17. 7-8. 
Compare the description, Wars of the Jews, v. 4. 3-4. 

86 Compare on the composition and nature of the Roman army 
generally, Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, ii. 307-591. 

37 Marquardt, ii. 359, 441. 88 Ibid. 453-457. 

89 So, to give only a few examples from Palestine and Syria, “Cohors 
Ascalonitarum, Canathenorum, Damascenorum, Ituraeorum, Sebasten- 
orum, Tyriorum. Other examples in rich abundance are given in the 
indices to Corp. Inser. Lat. A collection of materials is given by 
Mommeen, Ephemeris epigr. v. 164-200. 

DIV. I. VOL, I. D 
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command of the procurator, there would be only auxiliary 
troops.” This rule is also confirmed by the history of Judea. 
There were legions only in Syria; in the time of Augustus 
three, from the time of Tiberius four." But in Judea, down 
to the time of Vespasian, there were only auxiliary troops, 
and, indeed, mostly such as had been raised in the country 
itself.” The honour and burden of this levy lay only on 
the non-Jewish inhabitants of Palestine. The Jews were 
exempted from military service. This is abundantly proved 
to have been the state of matters, at least, from the time of 
Caesar, and, from all that we positively know about the 


40 Hirschfeld, Sitzwngsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1889, pp. 481-437 ; 
Marquardt, ii. 518. 

41 Three legions under Augustus (Josephus, Antig. xviii. 10.9; Wars 
of the Jews, ii. 3.1, 5.1); four under Tiberius (Tacitus, Annals, iv. 5). 
Seeing that in Egypt under Augustus there were three legions, and under 
Tiberius only two, see Strabo, xvii. 1. 12, p. 797; Tacitus, Annals, iv. 5, 
there was meanwhile one of the Egyptian legions transferred to Syria 
(Pfitzner, p. 24, conjectures that it was the Legio XII. Fulm.).—Of the 
four Syrian legions only two are known with certainty: the Legio VI. 
Ferrata (Tacitus, Annals, li. 79, 81, xiii. 38, 40, xv. 6, 26) and the Legio 
A. Fretensis (Tacitus, Annals, ii. 57, xiii. 40, xv. 6). The other two were 
probably the Legio III. Gallica (Tacitus, Annals, xiii. 40, xv. 6, 26; it 
had, according to Tacitus, History, iii. 24, already fought under Mark 
Antony against the Parthians) and the Legio XII. Fulminata (Tacitus, 
Annals, xv. 6, 7, 10, 26).—See especially Mommsen, Res gestae div. Augusti, 
2 ed. 1883, p. 68, note 2. Generally : Grotefend, art. “Legio” in Pauly’s 
Real-Encyclopaedie, iv. 868-901; Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, 
ii. 480 ff.; Stille, Historia legionwm auailiorwmque inde ab excessu divi 
Augustr usque ad Vespasiant tempora, Kiliae 1877 ; Pfitzner, Geschichte der 
romischen Kaiserlegionen von Augustus bis Hadrianus, Leipzig 1881. 

42 Compare in reference to the garrisoning of Judea down to the time 
of Vespasian, Schiirer, Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, xviii. 1875, 
pp. 413-425 ; Egli, Zeitschrift, xxvii. 1884, pp. 10-22; Mommsen, 
Hermes, xix. 1884, p. 217, Anm.; Hirschfeld, Sitzwngsberichte der Berliner 
Akademie, 1889, p. 433 f. 

43 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 10. 6: xel draws pwendelo myre doxwv ponte 
orparnyos  mpecRevTis ev rois Cpors Trav Iovdelov éeviore [codd. éviorg] 
suumexiav. Also Mommsen, Rémische Geschichte, v. 501, Anm.—The 
Jews of Asia Minor were freed from the conscription for military service 
of the Pompeians in B.0, 49 (Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 10. 18, 14, 16, 18, 19), 
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Palestinian troops down to the days of Vespasian, may also 
be assumed as certain throughout the imperial period. 
Remarkable as this unequal treatment of the population may 
appear to us, it is in thorough correspondence with what is 
otherwise known regarding the Roman procedure in the 
conscription. Indeed, in regard to the use made of the 
inhabitants and the confidence reposed in them, the provinces 
were treated in very diverse ways and varying measures in 
the matter of military service.“ 

For the period aD. 6-41 we are without any direct 
information about the troops stationed in Judea. But it is 
highly probable that the Sebastians, 1.¢. the soldiers drafted in 
the region of Sebaste or Samaria, whom we meet with subse- 
quently, constituted even then a considerable portion of the 
garrison. In the struggles which followed the death of 
Herod in Bc. 4, the best equipped part of the troops of 
Herod fought on the side of the Romans, namely, the }«Gac- 
Thvol TpLoxidsot, under the command of Rufus and Gratus, 
the former of whom commanded the cavalry, the latter the 
infantry.” The troops thus proved would be undoubtedly 
retained by Archelaus, and it is highly probable that, after 
his deposition in A.D. 6, they would be taken over by the 
Romans, then, from a.p. 41 to a.pD. 44, by Agrippa, and after 
his death again by the Romans. The following also speaks 
in favour of this supposition. At the death of Agrippa in 
A.D. 44, the troops of the king stationed in Caesarea, which 
were Kaioapeis wai SeBaornvoi, gave expression in a very 
unseemly manner to their joy at the death of the ruler that 


and this remission was confirmed to them six years later, in B.c. 43, 
by Dolabella (Josephus, Antig. xiv. 10. 11-12). Compare Div. II. vol. 
ii. 264. 

44 Compare Mommsen, “Die Conscriptionsordnung der rémischen 
Kaiserzeit” (Hermes, Bd. xix. 1884, pp. 1-79, 210-234). 

45 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 3. 4,4. 2-3. Compare Antig. xvii. 
10. 3 ff. 
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had shown himself friendly to the Jews. In order to show 
respect to the memory of Agrippa, the emperor ordered these 
troops, namely, tiv iAnv tov Kaicapéwy Kal tdv YeBaornvav 
kal Tas qévte oetpas (therefore an ala of cavalry and five 
cohorts), to be sent by way of punishment to Pontus. On 
their presenting a petition, however, it was agreed that they 
should remain in Judea, from which they were first removed 
‘by Vespasian.“” From this it appears that the troops. of 
Agrippa were certainly taken over by the Romans.” From 
this it may be inferred that in the same way they were taken 
over after the deposition of Archelaus. It is also somewhat 
remarkable that the one ala of cavalry and five cohorts of 
infantry, if we reckon the latter at 500 men, would make 
together a force of 3000 men, which is the same number as 
is ascribed to the Sebastian troops of B.c. 4.—During the 
period a.D. 44—66 these troops are often referred to. The 
procurator Cumanus led the ala Sebastenorwm and four cohorts 
of infantry from Caesarea against the Jews.“* During the 
struggles between the Jewish and Gentile inhabitants of 
Caesarea, the latter boasted of the fact that the Roman troops 
in Caesarea consisted in great part of Caesareans and Sebas- 
tians.’ Finally, in a.p. 67, Vespasian was able to draft into 
his army from Caesarea five cohorts and one ala of cavalry ;™ 
therefore the same detachments as were there in AD. 44. 
Probably also the Sebasteni so often referred to on the 


46 Josephus, Antig. xix. 9. 1-2. 

47 Analagous cases are also known elsewhere. See Mommsen, Hermes, 
xix. 51, 217 f. 

48 Josephus, Antig. xx. 6.1: rijv ray SeBaornvav irny xeel weCav reoccepe 
raywate ; Wars of the Jews, ii. 12. 5: wlov trnv lrotov xoeroveduny 
VeBaornvav. 

49 Josephus, Antig. xx. 8.7: wiya Ppovodyres xl r@ rods wAsiotous TaV 
t20 ‘Papalous éxtios orparevomtvav Kasoupsis clvar xi SeBeorgvovs. In 
the parallel passage, Wars of the Jews, ii. 13. 7, “ Syrians” is the word 
in the received text. 

50 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iii, 4. 2. 
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inscriptions are identical with our Sebastian troops.” Also 
the oveipa SeBaory}, which at the time of the imprisonment 
of Paul, about a.p. 60, lay in Caesarea (Acts xxvii. 1), is 
undoubtedly one of the five cohorts which we hear about 
from Josephus. Many theologians, however, have erroneously 
come to the conclusion that the expression omeipa SeBaorn 
is synonymous with ozeipa ZeBaornvdv. This is not 
possible. S¢@aorn is rather an exact translation of Augusta, 
a title of honour very frequently bestowed upon auxiliary 
troops. The cohort in question was therefore probably 
called cohors Augusta Sebastenorum. In Caesarea it was 
called simply o7eipa YeSacry, since this sufficed to distin- 
- guish it from others.”—It is, on the other hand, remarkable, 
after other results we have reached, that in Caesarea, about A.D. 
40, a ozeipa ‘Itaduxy should have been stationed (Acts x. 1), 
by which probably a cohort of Roman citizens of Italy is to 


51 We meet with: ala I. Flavia Sabastenorwm (Ephemeris epigr. v. p. 
390, n. 699), ala gemina Sebastenorwm (Corp. Inscr. Lat. t. viii. n. 9358, . 
9359), ala Sebastenorum (Ephemeris epigr. v. p. 469, n. 1000), cohors J. 
Sabastenorum (Corp. Inser. Lat. t. iii. n. 2916, whether the figure I. is 
the correct reading is, according to another copy, doubtful ; see Hphemeris 
epigr. iv. p. 113, n. 370).— Although the name of Sebaste was given to 
other cities, it is yet probable, on account of the material afforded by 
Josephus, that these troops were drawn from the Palestinian city. So 
also Mommsen, Hermes, xix. 217. The conjecture there ventured upon 
by Mommsen, that among the five cohorts in Caesarea there were a cohors 
Ascalonitarum and a cohors Canathenorwm is, however, impossible, since 
these five cohorts for the most part consisted of Caesareans and Sebastians. 

52 Further details on these matters will be found in the Zeitschrift fiir 
wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1875, pp. 416-419. — The title of honour, 
Augusta, which was borne by three legions, is rendered by the geographer 
Ptolemy by the word 2<6as7ry (Ptolemy, ii. 3. 30, iv. 3. 30, ii. 9. 18). It 
is therefore not to be wondered at that this same title should have been 
similarly rendered in the case of an auxiliary cohort.—When the ala 
referred to by Josephus, although it consisted of Caesareans and Sebas- 
tians (Antig. xix. 9. 2), is yet only called ala Sebastenorum (Wars of the 
Jews, ii. 12. 5), so likewise with the cohorts of similar composition the 
same meaning may be assumed, therefore cohortes Sebastenorwm. The 
inscriptions als» favour this view 
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be understood.” Such a band would naturally not have 
served in Caesarea during the period a.D. 41—44 under the 
Jewish king Agrippa But even in reference to a later 
period, it is after the above made investigations not probable. 
The story of the centurion Cornelius lies, therefore, in this 
respect under suspicion, the circumstances of a later period 
having been transferred back to an earlier period. That at 
some time or other a cohors Italica was in Syria is made 
perfectly clear by the evidence of an inscription (see note 53). 

We have hitherto become acquainted only with the state 
of the garrison of Caesarea. In other cities and towns of 
Palestine there were also: small garrisons. At the outbreak 
of the Jewish war in a.D. 66, we find, for example, a Roman 
garrison in the fortified castle of Jericho and in Machirus.™ 
Throughout Samaria such detachments were stationed. In 
the Great Plain there was a decurio;° in Ascalon (which, 
however, did not belong to the domains of the procurator) 
there were a cohort and an ala.” Vespasian, in the winter 
of aD. 67-68, placed garrisons in all conquered villages and 
towns; those in the former under the command of Decurions, 
those in the latter under the command of Centurions.® This 


58 Compare Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1875, pp. 422-425. 
—On inscriptions we meet with (see proofs in Mommsen, Ephemeris 
epigr. v. p. 249): “Cohors I. Italica civium Romanorum voluntariorum” 
(Corp. Inser. Lat. t. xiv. n. 181); “Cohors miliaria Italica voluntariorum 
quae est in Syria” (Gruter, Corp. Inser. p. 434, n. 1); “Cohors II. 
Italica” (Corp. Inscr. Lat. t. vi. n. 3528).—In a passage in Arrian (“ Acies 
contra Alonas” in Arriani Scripta minora, ed. Hercher, 1854) the expression 
n onsipa 4 Irxdcxy is interchanged with of ’IreAo/ (ed. Blancard, pp. 102 
and 99), According to this and according to the first-named inscription, 
it is probable that a cohors Italica consisted of Roman citizens of Italy. 

54 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 18. 6. 

55 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iii. 7. 832: Qpoupmics 4 Lapopeirig OAK 
duelAnwro. 

56 Josephus, Life, 24: Ai@ovrios 6 dexcdapyos 6 rod pesyacrou wediou tH 
mpooreeaiay mertoTEvpeevos. 


57 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iii. 2. 1. 58 Ibid. iv. 8. 1. 
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was indeed an extraordinary proceeding, which we are not to 
regard as the rule in time of peace. 

In Jerusalem there was stationed only one cohort. For 
the xAlapyxos, so often referred to in the Acts of the 
Apostles (more exactly, Acts xxi. 31: yiAlapyos tis omeipns, 
“One having command of the cohort”), appears through- 
out as the officer holding the chief command in Jeru- 
salem.” With this also Josephus’ statement agrees, that 
in the fortress of Antonia a tayua of the Romans regularly 
lay,” for the téyya there means, not as it often does, a legion, 
but, as in the passage quoted in note 48, a cohort. The fort 
of Antonia, which Josephus describes as the regular quarters 
of the detachment, lay to the north of the temple. At two 
points, stairs (cataBdoeus) led down from the fort Antonia 
to the court of the temple." This is just the position given 
it in the Acts of the Apostles. For when Paul, during the 
tumult in the temple, had been taken by the soldiers for his 
own safety and was being carried thence into the barracks 
(1rapewBory), he was on account of the pressure of the crowd | 
borne by the soldiers up the steps (tods dvaBa@pous), and 
then, with the permission of the chiliarch, he made from these 
steps a speech to the people (Acts xxi. 31-40). The officer 
in command at fort Antonia, who is certainly identical with 
the chiliarch, is also called by Josephus ¢povpapyos.” The 
direct connection between the fort and the court of the temple 
was of importance, since the latter required to be under 
constant supervision. At the chief feasts, guards were 


59 Acts xxi. 31-37; chaps. xxii. 24-29, xxiii. 10, 15-22, xxiv. 7. 
22. 
60 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, v. 5.8: xccedjaro yep vel tm’ webring raymo 
Pawoiov. 

61 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, v. 5. 8. 

62 The wrape~Goay, barracks or “castle,” as in the English version, is 
referred to in Acts xxi. 34, 37, xxii. 24, xxiii. 10, 16, 32, 

68 Josephus, Antig. xv. 11, 4, xviii. 4. > 
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stationed in the corridors which surrounded the temple.” 
—From one passage in the Acts of the Apostles (chap. xxiii. 
23) we see that there was a detachment of cavalry along with 
the Jerusalem cohort, an arrangement that very frequently 
existed.” The precise character and position of the defsoradBos 
(from Aan, “the grip,” therefore: “those who grasped their 
weapons by the right hand”), mentioned in that passage 
(xxiii. 23) as accompanying the regular soldiers and cavalry, 
are somewhat obscure. Seeing that the expression occurs 
elsewhere in Greek literature only twice, and even then appears 
without explanation, we are no longer in a position to explain 
it. This much only is certain, that it designated a special 
class of light-armed soldiers (javelin-throwers or slingers).™ 

After the great war of a.D. 66-73 the garrison arrange- 
ments of Palestine were essentially changed. The governor 
was then no longer a procurator of the equestrian order, but a 
legate of senatorial rank (in the earlier period, one who had 
been praetor; in the later period, one who had been consul). 
On the site of the destroyed Jerusalem a legion, the legio X. 
Fretensis, had its headquarters (see under § 20, toward the end). 
The native troops, which for decades had formed the garrison 
of Caesarea, were drafted by Vespasian to other provinces.” 
In their place were put auxiliary troops of foreign origin, 
drawn in part from the farthest lands of the West.® 


$4 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, v. 5. 8; Antig. xx. 5.3; Wars of the 
Jews, ii. 12.1; Antig. xx. 8. 11. 

65 Accordingly cohortes peditatae and equitatae ought to be distinguished. 
See Marquardt, Staatsverwaltung, ii. 455. 

66 What is known on these matters, or either is not known, is well 
treated by Meyer in his Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles. A 
fanciful explanation is attempted by Egli, Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche 
Theologte, 1884, p. 21. 

67 Josephus, Antig. xix. 9. 2. 

88 On a military order of a.D. 86 (Corpus Inscr. Lat. t. iii. p. 857, 
Dipl. xiv.) the veterans are referred to who had served in Judea, and that 
“in alis duabus quae appellantur veterana Gaetulorum et I. Thracum 
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Besides the troops forming the standing army, the pro- 
vincial governors sometimes organized a militia, Ze. in special 
cases of need those of the people capable of bearing arms were 
drafted into military service, without being permanently 
organized as a part of the army. An instance of this sort 
occurred in the arming of the Samaritans by Cumanus on the 
occasion of the war against the Jews.” 

Like the governors of senatorial rank, the procurators also 
had, besides the supreme military command, supreme judicial 
authority within their province.” This authority was 
exercised by the procurators of Judea only in extraordinary 
cases; for the ordinary administration of the law, both in 
criminal and in civil matters, was left in the hands of the 
native and local courts (see Div. II. vol. i. 184—190),?— 
The range of the procurator’s judicial jurisdiction extended 
also to the right of deciding matters of life and death, jus 
gladti or potestas glad." That this also is true of the 


Mauretana et cohortibus quattuor I. Augusta Lusitanorum et I. et II. 
Thracum et IJ. Cantabrorum.”—Even Herod the Great had called in the 
aid of Thracian troops (Antig. xvii. 8.3; Wars of the Jews, i. 33. 9). 

69 Josephus, Antig. xx. 6.1: dvaraBay ray tav ZeBaornvav tranv nel weCaw 
rivoupe Thymure, Tous Te Dapapelrasxabowaicas. Other examples in 
Marquardt, Staatsverwaltung, ii. 520 f.—With these temporary organiza- 
tions the provincial militia, met with especially in the later days of the 
empire, which formed a third class of the standing army alongside of the 
legionaries and the auxiliaries, should not be confounded. See with 
reference to that militia: Mommsen, Hermes, xix. 1884, p. 219 ff., xxii. 
1887, p. 647 ff. 

70 See with reference to the procurators: Hirschfeld, Sctzungsberichte der 
Berliner Akademie, 1889, pp. 437-439. 

708 On the question as to how far what has been said applies also to the 
administration of law in the provinces, see Mommsen, Staatsrecht, ii. 1, 
p. 244: “The ordinary criminal jurisdiction was in the provinces left in 
the hands of the particular communities; whereas the courts of the 
governor, like the consular courts in Italy, are to be regarded, at least 
formally, as extraordinary.” 

71 Digest. i. 18. 6. 8 (from Ulpian, beginning of the third century after 
Christ): “Qui universas provincias regunt, jus gladii habent et in 
metallum dandi potestas eis permissa est.”—The technical expression 
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governors is proved by several inscriptions.” With reference 
to Judea, Josephus says expressly that the procurator had 
péxpe tov Kteivew é€ovolav.” This right of the governor 
over life and death down to the third century after Christ 
extended even to the case of Roman citizens, with this 
restriction, however, that such a one had the right of appeal- 
ing against the sentence of the governor to the emperor.” 


jus gladis i is also used in Lampridius, Vita Alexandri Severt, c. 49 (honores 
juris glad) 5 ; Firmicus Maternus Mathesius, iii. 5. 5 (ed. Basil. 1533, 
p. 55: “in magnis administrationibus juris gladii decernit potestatem 2, 
and in the passages quoted in the next note. Something will also be 
found in Forcellini, Zeaicon, s.v. gladius. Elsewhere also potestas gladit 
occurs in Digest. i. 16. 6 pr.=L. 17. 70; ii. 1. 3 (all from Ulpian).—The 
technical use of both expressions previous to the beginning of the third 
century after Christ does not seem capable of proof. The Acts of 
Perpetua and Felicitas belong to a.p. 201-209. See article “ Perpetua” 
in Herzog, Real- Encyclopaedie. Also the inscriptions scarcely reach 
farther back than this.—Literature on the jus gladii may be found in 
Pauly’s Real-Encyclopaedie, articles, “ gladius” and “imperium merum.” 

72 See the collection of passages in Marquardt, Staatsverwaltung i. 1881, 
p. 557, Anm. 3; Mommsen, Staatsrecht, ii. 1, 1874, p. 246; Hirschfeld, 
Sttzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1889, p. 438.—Only two inscrip- 
tions can properly be referred to here: Orelli, Inser. Lat. n. 3888= 
Corp. Inscr. Lat. ix. n. 5489: “proc. Alpium Atractianar(um) et 
Poeninar(um) jur(e) glad(ii);” and Corp. Inscr. Lat. viii. n. 9367; 
compare Ephemeris epigr. v. p. 461, n. 968: “praeses (scil. Mauretaniae 
Caesariensis) jure gla(dii)..—Of another kind are the two following 
instances: Orelli, n. 3664=Corp. Inser. Lat. ii. n. 484; “proc. prov. 
M[oe]siae inferioris, ejusdem provinciae jus gladii;” and Corp. Inser. 
Lat. iii. n. 1919: “ proc. centenarius provinciae Lifburniae jure ?] gladi.” 
Seeing that elsewhere a governor of superior rank is assigned to the 
Moerians and Liburnians, the procurators here referred to “must un- 
doubtedly have exercised the right of inflicting capital sentence only as 
quite exceptional authority ”(Hirschfeld). This at least is perfectly plain 
in regard to the finance procurator of Africa, who at the time of the 
martyrdom of Perpetua and Felicitas exercised the jus gladii as interim 
occupant of the office of the deceased proconsul. See Acts of Perpetwae 
and Felicitas, ec. 6 (in Ruinart, Acta Martyrum, ed. 2, 1718, p. 95 ; also in 
Minter, Primordia ecclesiae Africanae, 1829, p. 234): “ Hilarianus 
procurator, qui tune loco proconsulis Minuci Timiniani defuncti jue 
gladii acceperat.” 

78 Josephus, Wars of the Ji ews, ii. 8. 1. 

™ Compare Div. II. vol. ii. p. 278, and the literature quoted in note 
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In the earlier days of the empire, it would seem that a 
Roman citizen accused of an offence constituting a capital 
charge had the important privilege of appealing to the 
emperor, even at the beginning of the proceedings and any 
subsequent stage of the trial, claiming that the investigation 
be carried on at Rome and the judgment pronounced by the 
emperor himself.” The governor’s absolute penal jurisdiction 


196, to which may be also added, Mommsen, Staatsrecht, 1 Aufl. ii. 2, 
pp. 908-910 ; Merkel, Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiete des rémischen Rechts, 
2 Heft: Ueber dre Geschichte der klassischen Appellation, 1883 (pp. 76-81 
treats of the proceedings against Paul). 

7° Acts xxv. 10 ff., 21, xxvi. 32. Pliny, Epist. x. 96 (al. 97): “ Fuerunt 
alii similis amentise, quos quia cives Romani erant adnotavi in urbem 
remittendos.” Mommsen, Staatsrecht, ii. 1. 244-246.—Notwithstanding 
the small number of examples, the above statement (which, in Div. II. 
vol. ii. pp. 278, 279, I characterized as not quite certain) ought to admit 
of no doubt. The most important case is that of the Apostle Paul. 
From it we may conclude that the governor was not obliged in all 
circumstances to send accused Roman citizens to Rome for judgment ; 
for the procurator by his own authority takes up the case of Paul though 
he was aware of his Roman citizenship (according to Acts xxii. 25 ff., 
xxiii. 27) ; and Paul allows matters to proceed without protesting against 
this. Only after two years Paul speaks the word that determines his — 
future course: Kaicupe éxinanrovwc: (Acts xxv. 11). We must therefore 
suppose that the procurator could judge even a Roman citizen, unless 
his prisoner lodged a protest. Only if the accused himself made the 
claim to be judged in Rome, was the governor obliged to give effect to his 
claim. But that the governor could himself do that is perfectly conceiv- 
able. For he was in every respect the representative of the emperor ; even 
his tribunal was called “Caesar’s judgment-seat” (Acts xxv. 10: éords 
txt rov Bnwaros Kaioupos cius) It is therefore quite conceivable that 
an accused Roman citizen might voluntarily submit himself to such a 
tribunal as Paul at first did; for the imperial tribunal of the governor 
afforded in ordinary circumstances the same protection as the imperial 
tribunal at Rome, and there could be no pleasure in merely lengthening 
out the proceedings by a jouruey to Rome. Only if the accused did not 
trust the impartiality of the governor, had he any interest in claiming 
the transference of the trial to Rome. Paul makes use of this privilege, 
when he sees that the procurator is going to judge him in accordance with 
Jewish ideas.—That this privilege extended only to Roman citizens and 
not to all provincials may be held as certain, although Paul in his appeal 
does not make mention of his citizenship (Acts xxv. 10 ff.). Provincials 
were judged by the procurator without any right of appeal (Josephus, 
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therefore applied only to provincials. It was a gross violation 
of the law when Florus in Jerusalem, in A.D. 66, had the Jews 
crucified who were in possession of equestrian rank.” But 
even provincials might be sent by the governor for trial to 
Rome, if he wished on account of the difficulty of the case 
to have the decision of the emperor.”—The fact known from 
the Gospels, that the procurator of Judea at the.feast of the 
Passover set free a prisoner, was grounded indeed on a special 
authorization of the emperor; for the right of remitting a 
sentence was not otherwise given to the governors.” 

Although the governor, as sole judge, had to give the 
decision, he frequently availed himself of the advice of his 
comites. These were partly the higher officials of his court, 
partly the younger people, who, for the sake of their 
own training, accompanied the governor. They supported 
him, not only in administrative matters, but also assisted 
him in the execution of the law as consiliwm, oupBovdos 
(Acts xxv. 12).” 


Aning. xx. 1.1, 5.2; Wars of the Jews, ii. 13.2). This appears also in 
the crucifixion of Jesus Christ by Pilate. 

76 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 14. 9. 

‘7 Examples: Josephus, Antig. xx. 6. 2; Wars of the Jews, ii. 12. 6 
(Ummidius Quadratus sent the most distinguished of the Jews and the 
Samaritans to Rome); Antig. xx. 8. 5; Wars of the Jews, ii. 13. 2 
(Felix sent Eleasar and other Zealots) ; Josephus, Life, 3 (Felix sent some 
of the Jewish priests). 

78 See Hirschfeld, Sitzwngsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1889, p. 439. 
On the right of granting pardon generally: Merkel, Abhandlungen aus 
dem Gebiete des rémischen Rechts, 1 Heft, 1881. 

79 Caesar’s decree nominating Hyrcanus begins (Josephus, Antig. xiv. 
10. 2): "IovaAsos Kaioup .. . werd ovuBovrlov yudenc earéxpive.—Sueton. 
Tiber. 33: “magistratibus pro tribunali cognoscentibus plerumque se 
offerebat consiliarium.”— The details of a consultation which Petronius, 
as governor of Syria, held with his assessores are described by Philo, 
Legat. ad Cajum, sec. 33, ed. Mangey, ii. 582 sq. (sec. 33 = ii. 582: tae¥a- 
veoros Of were rav cuvédpuy eBovrcvero ra zpaxtta ... tives ody Hoov ol 
yuopor... sec, 34 mit. = ii. 583 fin: amovecceevav Oe rHy erivorey TaD 
ouvedpay xereves ypaQecbas rds éotoroncc).— Lamprid. Vita Alexandri 
Severi, ¢, 46: “ Adsessoribus salaria instituit.”—Corp. Inser. Lat. t. ii. n. 
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The execution of the death sentence was, as a rule, carried 
out by soldiers. Le Blant has, indeed, in a learned disserta- 
tion, sought to prove that those appointed to this duty were 
not soldiers, but belonging to the class of apparitores, i.e. 
the non-military servants of the governor.” But the opposite 
opinion, at least with regard to capital sentences pronounced 
by the imperial governors, must be considered as absolutely 
1 The imperial governors were military administrators; 
their judicial power therefore the outcome of their military 
authority.” It is, however, unquestionable, and is not disputed 
even by Le Blant, that the death sentences on soldiers were 


2129: “comes et adsessor legati ad [census accip. ?], comes et adsessor 
procos. provinciae Galliae [Narbon.].”—The most distinct account of the 
meeting of such a council is given us in a judgment decree; the pro- 
consul of Sardinia of a.p. 68 (contained in a bronze tablet inscription, 
communicated by Mommsen, Hermes ii. 1867, pp. 102-127). It also 
contains the following statement in the form ofa protocol : “In consilio 
fuerunt M. Julius Romulus leg. pro pr., T. Atilius Sabinus q. pro pr., 
M. Stertinius Rufus f., Sex. Aelius Modestus, P. Lucretius Clemens, 
M. Domitius Vitalis, M. Lusius Fidus, M. Stertinius Rufus.” Therefore, 
besides the legate and quaestor, there were other six advisers. Compare 
generally : Geib, Geschichte des rémischen Cruminalprocesses (1842), p. 243 ff. ; 
Mommsen, Hermes, iv. 1870, p. 123; Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwal- 
tung, i. 1881, p. 531 ff.; the commentators on Acts xxv. 12; and the 
Lexicons to the New Testament on the word svg Govasov. 

80 Le Blant, “ Recherches sur les bourreaux du Christ et sur les agents 
chargés des exécutions capitales chez les Romains” (Mémoires des ? Académie 
des inscr. et belles-lettres, xxvi. 2, 1870, pp. 137-150).—On the apparitores 
generally, see Mommsen, “De apparitoribus magistratuum Romanorum” 
(Rhein. Musewm, vi. 1848, pp. 1-57) ; Pauley’s Real-Encyclopaedie, article 
“apparitores ;” Naudet, “ Mémoire sur la cohorte du préteur et le personnel 
administratif dans les provinces romaines” (Mémovres de [ Acad. des inscr. 
xxvi. 2, pp. 499-555); Mommsen, Staatsrecht, 1 Aufl. i. 250-293; Mar- 
quardt, Staatsverwaltung, i. 583.—To the class of these apparitores belong 
the scribae, lictores, accensi, nomenclatores, viatores, praecones. 

81 Against Le Blant, see Naudet, “Mémoire sur cette double question : 
1. thése particuliére, Sont-ce des soldats qui ont crucifié Jesus-Christ ? 
2. thése générale, Les soldats romains prenaient-ils une part active dans 
les supplices?” Mémotres de ? Acad. des tmscr. xxvi. 2, 1870, pp. 151-187). 
—Also Geib, Geschichte des rémischen Criminalprocesses, p. 671 f.; Rein 
in Pauly’s Real-Hncyclopaedse, vi. 1. 1046, article ‘‘sententia.” 

82 Dio Cassius, liii, 18 ; Mommsen, Staatsrecht, ii. 1, 245, 


certain® 
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executed by soldiers. According to Le Blant’s view, this 
inference should be drawn from that fact, namely, that the 
governor carried out the death sentences on soldiers by 
different parties than those employed upon civilians. This, 
in view of the military character of his judicial authority, is 
extremely improbable, and it even forms a positive proof for 
the opposite theory. The many executions of distinguished 
men and women in the times of Claudius and Nero were 
carried out by military men, some of them officers of high 
rank. Numerous examples of a similar kind might be 
cited from the history of the following emperors.” Although 
these cases might not apply to ordinary courts, yet this much 
is clear, that the carrying out of executions by soldiers 
was not opposed to Roman sentiment. But further, not 
infrequently speculatores are spoken of as executing the con- 
demned.* These were certainly soldiers; for (1) the specu- 


88 See, ¢g., Suetonius, Caligula, 32: “Saepe in conspectu prandentis 
vel comissantis . . . miles decollandi artifex quibuscumque e custodia 
capita amputabat.” — Tertullian asks in his treatise, De corona militis, 
c. 11, in order to show the incompatibility of military service with the 
faith of a Christian: “et vincula et carcerem et tormenta et supplicia 
administrabit, nec suarum ultor injuriarum?” The passage proves at 
least that soldiers were employed at the carrying out of death sentences, 
even if we should here with Le Blant refuse to believe that this implies 
more than their employment at soldiers’ executions. __ 

84 Tacitus, Annals, xi. 37 f., xii. 22, xiv. 8, 59, xv. 59 ff., 64, 67, 69. 

85 Naudet, l.c. p. 171. 

86 Mark vi. 27: daosreinacs 6 Baoireds omexovrAcropa twtraten évéyncce 
thy xeQarjy avrov.—Seneca, De Ira, i. 18. 4: “Tune centurio supplicio 
praepositus condere gladium speculatorem jubet.”—Idem, De benefictis, 
iii, 25: “speculatoribus occurrit nihilque se deprecari, quominus 
imperata peragerent, dixit et deinde cervicem porrexit.” — Firmicus 
Maternus Mathes. viii. 26 (ed. Basil. 1533, p. 234): “spiculatores faciet, 
qui nudato gladio hominum amputent cervices.”—Digest. xlviii. 20. 6 
(aus Ulpian): “neque speculatores ultro sibi vindicent neque optiones 
[optio in military language = the servant of a Centurio oder Decurio] 
ea desiderent, quibus spoliatur, quo momento quis punitus est.” The 
soldiers engaged at the executions were therefore in later times no 
longer allowed, as in the times of Christ, to part the garments of the 
executed person among them.—Jerome, Epist. 1 ad Innacentium, c. 84, 
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latores are frequently described as holding a military office ; ” 
and (2) in several of the passages quoted the speculatores 


“jam spiculator exterritus et non credens ferro, mucromen aptabat in 
jugulum,” ete.—Acta Cypriani, c. 5 (see Ruinart, Acta martyrum, ed. 2, 
1713, p. 218: “cum venisset autem spiculator,” etc.— Acta Claudit, 
Astertt et alior. c. 4 (Ruinart, p. 268): “ Euthalius commentariensis dixit 
. - . Archelaus spiculator dixit.” See also c. 5s. fin. (Ruinart, p. 269).— 
Acta Rogatiant et Donatiani, c. 6 (Ruinart, p. 282): “adhuc ministris 
imperans, ut post expensa supplicia a spiculatore capite truncarentur. 
Tune lictoris insania. . . lancea militari perfossas cervices beatissimorum 
gladio vibrante praecidit.”—Linus, De passione Petri et Pauli, lib. ii. s. fin. 
(Bibliotheca maxima patrum Lugd. t. ii. p. 73): “Spiculator vero in 
altum brachia elevans eum tota vi percussit et caput ejus abscidit... 
statimque de corpore ejus unda lactis in vestimenta militis exiluit.”— 
Vita Bacchi jumoris martyris, ed. Combefis. p. 114 (I give the quotation 
according to Du Cange, Glossar.): Atornpdrepéy re tov oxexovAutopa 
oroBaspapmevos 2Qn. Téve tpixerapere.—lIn rabbinical literature also we 
often meet with syodpap in the sense of “executioner.” See especially the 
passages quoted in extenso in Levy, Neuhebrdisches Worterbuch, ili. 578 ; 
Schoettgen, Horae hebr.ad Mare. vi. 27; Levy, Chald. Worterbuch, s.v. ; 
also Buxtorf, Lexicon Chaldicum, s.v.—In some glossaries owexovrAarwp is 
interpreted by daoxe@uallav, aroxePurrorgs (Wetstein, Novum Testa- 
mentum on Mark vi. 27; Schleusner, Lexicon in N.T. s.v.).—The form 
spiculator isa corruption from speculator, which is proved by many inscrip- 
tions having the correct form. It cannot be derived from spiculwm, for 
then we should have expected spiculatus, according to the analogy of 
pilatus, lornicatus, hastatus (Fritzsche, Evangel. Marc. p. 232 sq.). 

87 Syeculator means indeed generally “spy, watcher” (eg. Tertullian, 
Adv. Marcion, ii. 25: “speculatorem vineae vel horti tui; also in Jerome’s 
translation of Isa. lvi. 10; Jer. vi. 17; Ezek. xxxiii. 7; Hos. ix. 8). 
But most frequently we meet with speculatores in connection with military 
matters, as spies (Livy, xxii. 33; Caesar, Bell. Gall. ii. 11; Suetonius, 
Augustus, 27) and swift messengers (Suetonius, Caligula, 44; Tacitus, 
History, ii. 73). The coalescing of the two meanings is best illustrated 
from Livy, xxxi. 24: “ni speculator—hemerodromos vocant Graeci, 
ingens die uno cursu emetientes spatium — contemplatus regium agmen 
ex specula quadam praegressus nocte media Athenas pervenisset.” It also 
means the bodyguard of the emperor (Suetonius, Claudius, 35; Tacitus, 
History, ii. 11. 38, and is hence rendered by Suidas, dopvPcpos. In the 
latter capacity they formed, down to Vespasian’s time, a distinct corps 
alongside of the other praetorian cohorts (Tacitus, History, ii. 11.33 ; Corp. 
Inscr. Lat. t. iii. p. 853, Dipl. x.). In later times each praetorian cohort 
seems to have had a number of speculatores (Cauer, Ephemeris epigr. iv. 
464), as then each legion had ten speculatores. On inscriptions we 
frequently meet with speculatores, who served either in legions or in the 
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referred to are distinctly characterized as soldiers ;% and so 
those elsewhere spoken of under the same title, and as 
discharging the same functions, will have been also soldiers. 
When Le Blant expressly refers to the fact that in many 
passages the term speculator is interchanged with the expression 
lictor, and with other words which designate non - military 
offices,” this may be said in the first place to result from a 
certain laxity in the use of language. On the contrary, one 
would be equally justified in saying that those expressions are 
now also used for designating military persons.” In the New 
Testament the agents entrusted with the carrying out the 


praetorian cohorts (collected by Cauer, Hphemeris Epigr. iv. 459-466). 
Their employment as executioners (see the previous note) seems to have 
resulted from their being bodyguards or generally custodiers of the peace. 
Compare generally: Laur. Lundii Diss. de speculatore, Hafn. 1703 ; Joh. 
Wilh. Gollingii Diss de speculatoribus veterwm Romanorwm praeside Chr. 
Gottl. Schwartzio, Altorfii 1726 (also in Thesawrus novus theol.-philol. edd. 
Hase et Iken, ii. 485-412). Du Cange, Glossariwm med. et infin. Lat., and 
Forcellini, Lew. Lat. s.v.; Scheiffele in Pauly’s Real-Hncylopaedie, vi. 1. 
1364 f. ; Schleusner, Lexicon in Nov. Test. s.v. The commentators on the 
Gospel of Mark vi. 27 (especially Wetstein, Nov. Test. ; Wolf, Curae philol. 
in N. T.; Kuinoel, Fritzsche); Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, 
i. 560, ii. 530. 

88 So not only Seneca, De ira, i. 18. 4 (where reference is made to the 
execution of a soldier), but also Acta Rogatiant et Donatiani, c. 6 (lancea 
militar’), and Linus, De passione Petri et Pauli, s. fin. (véestimenta militis). 
The optiones and commentarienses, referred to alongside of the speculatores 
as the agents employed in carrying out executions, were also not exclusively 
but yet most frequently military appointments (optiones, Digest. xlviii. 
20. 6 ; commentariensis, Acta Claudu, Asterit et altori, c. 4-5). See Mar- 
quardt, ii. 527, 529 f.; Cauer, Ephemeris epigr. iv. 441-452, 424 sq.— 
Theophylact in his commentary on Mark vi. 27 explains speculator by 
OTPATIATNS OS Wpos TO Doveveiy Ter axuTet. 

88 Speculator and lictor are synonymous in Jerome, Epist 1 ad innocen- 
tiwm, c. 7-8; also in Acta Rogatiani et Donatiani, c. 6 (Ruinart, p. 282). 

90 The lictor was in no case a soldier, but belonged to the class of 
apparitores (see the literature referred to in note 80). But he had in the 
earliest times to carry out death-sentences only upon Roman citizens ; 
and in the days of the empire his duties in this direction did not probably 
extend farther. See Pauly’s Real-Encyclopaedie, s.v.; Mommeen, Staats. 
recht, 1 Aufl. i, 301 f. 
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sentence, both at the crucifixion of Christ and at the imprison- 
ment of Paul, are named otpati@ra:, and are also plainly 
described as such.” 

The third chief function of the procurator - governor, in 
addition to the command of the troops and judicial authority, 
was the administration of the finance department. From 
this, indeed, those equestrian governors got their title; for 
the imperial finance officials generally were called “ pro- 
curators.” Since everything that is of consequence about the 
different sorts of revenue and methods of taxation will be 
considered in the Excursus on the Census of Quirinius (§ 17, 
Excursus 1), it is not necessary here to say more than this, 
that the revenue of Judea as imperial province went, not 
into the treasury of the Senate, the aerariwm, but into the 
imperial treasury, the fiscus.” Judea therefore, in the strict 
sense of the word, paid its taxes “to Caesar” (Matt. xxii. 
17 ff.; Mark xii. 14 ff; Luke xx. 22 ff), which could only 
in a certain degree be said of the senatorial provinces.—It 
was probably for the purposes of tax collection that Judea ~ 
was divided into eleven toparchies (see Div. II. vol. i. pp. 
157-161). In the gathering of the revenue the Romans 
seem to have made use of the Jewish courts, as was their 
custom in other places (see Div. II. vol. i. p. 162).—That the 


91 orperiares: Matt. xxvii. 27; Mark xv. 16; Luke xxiii. 36; John 
xix. 2, 23 sq., 32, 34; Acts xxi. 35, xxiii. 23, xxvii. 31, 42, xxviii. 16.— 
Jesus was pierced with a spear (John xix. 34).—A centurion was present 
at the crucifixion of Jesus (Mark xv. 39, 44 f.; Matt. xxvii. 54; Luke 
xxiii. 47); also at the scourging of Paul (Acts xx. 25). Everything con- 
nected with the imprisonment of Paul was of a military character. 
Hence centurions had immediate charge of him (Acts xxiii. 17, xxiv. 23, 
xxvii. 1 f.). 

92 On the difference between the two, see Marquardt, Rémische Staats- 
verwaltung, ii. 292 ff.—The distinction from the beginning undoubtedly 
did exist, even although, as Hirschfeld conjectures, the centralizing of the 
imperial treasuries, therefore the establishment of one central fiscus, may 
first have been carried out by Claudius (Hirschfeld, Untersuchungen, etc., 
Bd. 1, Die kaiserlichen Verwaltungsbeamten, 1877, p. 1 ff.). 
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taxes were oppressive, is seen from the complaints made by 
the provinces of Syria and Judea in a.p. 17.” 

From the taxes in the proper sense are to be distinguished 
the customs, 7.¢. duties upon articles on their being exported 
from the country.“ These were imposed in all the provinces 
of the Roman empire. The great trade emporium which 
yielded the largest returns in this direction was Egypt. From 
the days of the Ptolemies it had taken advantage of its 
geographical position in order to secure the flourishing traffic 
between India and Europe. But even in Palestine they 
were acquainted with the “custom” as early as the Persian 
era (Ezra iv. 13, 20, vii. 24).—The range to which the 
“custom ” applied, varied certainly according to circumstances. 
In general it may be assumed that every province of the 
Roman empire formed a customs district by itself.” But 
also the States and Communes recognised by the Romans as 
autonomous, and the number of these was very large, had the 
right of independently levying duties within their own 


3 Tacitus, Annals, ii. 42: “provinciae Syria atque Judaea, fessae 
oneribus, deminutionem tributi orabant.” 

*4 Compare in regard to this: Wetstein, Nov. Test. i. 314-316 (on Matt. 
v. 46).—Pauly’s Real-Encyclopaedie, art. “Portorium, publicani, vectigal;” 
Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltwng, ii. 261 ff., 289 ff.; Winer, Real- 
worterbuch, art. “Zoll;” Leyrer in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopaedie, art. 
“Zoll” (1 Aufl. xviii. 652 f.; 2 Aufl. xvii. 551 f.); Herzfeld, Handels- 
geschichte der Juden des Alterthums (1879), pp. 159-162; Hamburger, 
Real- Eneyclopaedie ftir Bibel und Talmud, 2 Abth. art. “Zoll;” Levy, 
Neuhebrdisches Worterbuch, iii. 118-115 (art. pa, NDDD, etc.) ; Naquet, 
Des wmpéts indirects chea les Romains sous la république et sous Vempire. 
Paris 1875 (Bursian’s Jahresberichte, Bd. 19, p. 466 ff.) ; Cagnat, Etude 
historique sur les impéts indirects chez les Romains jusqu’ aux invasions des 
barbares, Paris 1882 (Bursian’s Jahresberichte, Bd. 36, p. 245 ff.); Vigié, 
Etudes sur les impots indirects romains ; des douanes dans lempire romain, 
1884 ; Thibaut, Les dowanes chez les Romains, Paris 1888 (Revue critique, 
1889, Nr. '7).—Inscription material with reference to the vectigalia is given 
in the Indices to Corp. Inscr. Lat. Other materials in Haenel, Corpus 
Legum, Index, p. 271. 

9 At least in regard to many of these this can be proved. See 
Marquardt, ii, 263 ff, 
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boundaries.” To the proofs in regard to these matters 
already in earlier times acknowledged, there has now to be 
added: a long inscription in Greek and Aramaic, which con- 
tains the customs-tariff of the city of Palmyra in the time 
of Hadrian.” From this inscription it appears that Palmyra, 
although it was at that time a Roman city in the same sense 
as many other autonomous communes within the Roman 
empire, administered independently its own customs, and 
enjoyed the revenues thereof. It is therefore perfectly 
evident that the kings and tetrarchs “confederate” with 
Rome within their own territories could levy their customs 
for their own behoof, only with this restriction, that the Roman 
citizens (Romani ac socii nominis Latini, as it is phrased 
by Livy) should be exempted from them. The customs 
raised at Capernaum, within the borders of Galilee, in the 


96 Marquardt, i. (1881) p. 79; Mommsen, Rémisches Staatsrecht, iii. 1. 
691.—See especially Livy, xxxviil. 41: “senatus consultem factum est, ut 
Ambraciensibus suae res omnes redderentur ; in libertate essent ac legibus 
suis uterentur ; portoria quae vellent terra marique caperent, dum eorum 
inmunes Romani acs ocii nominis Latini essent.”—Plebiscite for Termessus 
in Pisidia of B.c. 71 (Corp. Inscr. Lat. t. 1, n. 104, col. ii. lin. 31 sqq.): 
“Quam legem portorieis terrestribus maritumeisque Termenses majores 
Phisidae capiundeis intra suos fineis deixserint, ea lex ieis portorieis 
capiundeis esto, dum neiquid portori ab ieis capiatur, a publica 
populi Romani vectigalia redempta habebunt. 

97 The inscription was discovered in 1881 by Prince Lazarew.—The 
best edition of the Aramaic text is that of Schroeder (Sitzungsberichte der 
Berliner Akademie, 1884, pp. 417-436). The best edition of the Greek 
text is that of Dessau, with a comprehensive and informing commentary 
(Hermes, xix. 1884, pp. 486-533): Both are copied from castings made 
by Euting.—Both texts, with German translation and explanation of the 
Aramaic text, have also been edited by Reckendorf (Zeitschrift der 
deutschen morgenlind. Gesellschaft, 1888, pp. 370-415).—Less correct are the 
earlier publications of De Vogiié (Journal asiatique, VIIIme série, t. i. 
1883, pp. 231-245 ; t. ii. 1883, pp. 149-183) ; and Sachau (Zevtschrift der 
deutschen morgenlind Gesellschaft, 1883, pp. 562-571). 

98 See Mommsen, Staatsrecht, iii. 1. 691, and the passages quoted in note 
96.—The Romans sometimes made also arbitrary exceptions in favour of 
others. Thus in the decree of Senate given in Josephus, Antzg. xiv. 
10. 22 (applying probably to Hyrcanus I., see vol.i. p. 278), the Jews were 
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times of Christ (Matt. ix. 9; Mark ii. 14; Luke v. 27) went 
therefore, undoubtedly, not into the imperial jisews, but into 
the treasury of Herod Antipas. On the other hand, in Judea 
at that time, the customs were raised in the interests of the 
imperial jiscus. We know from the Gospels that in Jericho, 
on the eastern borders of Judea, there was an dpyeTedovns 
(Luke xix. 1, 2). In the seaport town of Caesarea in A.D. 
66, among the influential men of the Jewish community, 
there John, a teA@vys, is mentioned.” It is stated by 
Pliny that the merchants who exported incense from Central 
Arabia through Gaza had to pay a high duty, not only to the 
Arabians on passing through their territory, but also to the 
Roman customs officers, who, it may be supposed, were 
stationed at Gaza.—Besides the import and export duties, 
it would seem as if in Judea, as well as elsewhere, indirect 
duties of another sort had also to be paid, eg. a market toll 
in Jerusalem, introduced by Herod, but abolished in A.D. 36 
by Vitellius.?* 

The collecting of the customs was not done by officers of 
the State, but by lessees, the so-called publicant, who leased 
the customs of a particular district for a fixed annual sum; so 


allowed to raise customs within their own borders, but on condition that 
they should hold the king of Egypt exempt. 

99 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 14. 4. 

100 Pliny, Historia Naturalis, xii. 63-65: “Evehi non potest nisi per 
Gebanitas, itaque et horum regi penditur vectigal. . . . Iam quacumque 
iter est aliubi pro aqua aliubi pro pabulo aut pro mansionibus variisque 
portoriis pendunt, ut sumptus in singulos camelos X. DCLXXXVIII. ad 
nostrum litus (te. as far as Gaza) colligat, iterumque imperi nostri 
publicanis penditur.—We also elsewhere heard of duties being levied by 
uncivilised tribes. Thus the merchants who carried on trade between 
Syria and Babylon were obliged to pay customs to the tribes through 
whose country they passed, and indeed the oxnviras, i.e. the dwellers in 
tents in the desert, were more reasonable in their demands than were the 
QvaAapxo: on both sides of the Euphrates (Strabo, p. 748). 

1004 Josephus, Antig. xvii. 8. 4 fin., xviii. 4.3: Ovsriarsos re rian Tas 
Gvoupeiven xapray cvinawy sis TO way TOig TaUTH nETOIXOvCL. 
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that whatever in excess of that sum the revenue yielded was 
their gain; whereas, if the revenue fell below it, they had to 
bear the loss. This system was widely prevalent through- 
out ancient times, and came often to be applied, not only to 
the customs, but also to the taxes properly so called. Thus, 
eg. during the Ptolemaic government of Palestine the taxes 
of each city were annually leased out to the highest bidder.” 
In the days of the Roman empire the system of leasing was 
no longer applied to the taxes, ze. the land-tax and poll-tax. 
These were now collected by officers of State: in senatorial 


provinces, by the quaestor; in imperial provinces, by an im- 


03 


perial procurator, assistants to the governor;’ in provinces 


like Judea, administered by an equestrian, the governor was 
himself at the same time procurator. The customs, on the 
other hand, were, even in the days of the empire, still com- 
monly leased out to publican. So, undoubtedly, it was in 
Judea. The contrary opinion of Wieseler rests manifestly on 
a misunderstanding.“ In the passage cited from Pliny, in 


101 Compare Rein, art. “ Publicani,” in Pauly’s Real - Eneyclopaedie ; 
Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, ii. 289 ff. ; Conr. Gottfr. Dietrich, 
Bettriige zur Kenntniss des rémischen Staatspdchtersystems, 1877; Prax, 
Essai sur les socictés vectigaliennes précédé dun exposé sommaire du systeéme 
fiscal des Romains, Montauban 1884; Rémondiére, De la levée des vmpéts 
en drott romain, Paris 1886. 

102 Josephus, Antig. xii. 4. 3: éruye O¢ nar’ éxeivov tov xespuy wevras 
advaBeivery todo tx trav rércov rav rhs Zupias xal Dosvinns mporovs xel 
apxovras eal tay trav rerav aunv ner eros Of tadra trols duverois ray wy 
ixcoty TOA exiapaoxey 6 Baotrevc. — Ibid. xii. 4. 4: evoraong d8 ris quépes 
200 qv eumerrs TH TeAn Timpaonecbas tav wéAcwv. — Compare also xii. 4. 5. 
From the latter passage it seems plain that we have here to do, not with 
customs, but with taxes (Qépos). The most important of these was the 
poll-tax (Antig. xii. 4.1: reg idias Exeoros ray értonpwy dvodyro woroloaes 
Qoporoysiv, wal avvabpoiCovres ro rpooretaymsvoy xeDarasoy Trois Baarsvory 
éréaovy). But there was also yet another class of taxes ; for the Jerusalem 
priesthood had been freed by Antiochus the Great (Josephus, Antig. xii. 
3. 8): dy vrep tis xeDaras rerovor nal rov orePavirov Qopou xml Tov 
umép Tav eArwy. 

108 Marquardt, Staatsverwaltwng, ii. 303. 104 Tid. ii. 302. 

105 Wieseler, Bettrdge zur richtigen Wiirdigung der Evangelien, 1869, 
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note 100, it is expressly said, that for the incense exportea 
from Arabia by way of Gaza a duty had also to be paid to 
the Roman pubdlicani. From the universality of the system, 
it may be assumed that territorial princes like Herod Antipas 
would also make use of it. Even city communes like Palmyra 
did not have their customs collected by municipal officials, but 
rented them out to lessees.’ — The lessees again, as may be 
readily supposed, had their subordinate officials, who would 
usually be chosen from the native population. But even the 
principal lessees were by no means necessarily Romans. The 
tax-gatherers of Jericho (Luke xix. 1, 2) and of Caesarea— 
Zaccheus and John—were therefore Jews. Since they are 
described as well-to-do and respectable people, they certainly 
cannot have belonged to the lowest class of publicans.!” 

The extent to which custom might be charged was indeed 
prescribed by the court; but since these tariffs, as we see 


p. 78 f., seeks support for his theory from Josephus, Antig. xiv. 10.5: peyrs 
éoyoraBaol tives. But here the matters referred to are not the customs, 
but the revenue derived from the land-tax. Besides, these enactments 
of Caesar had long been antiquated in the days of the empire by the con- 
vulsions that had meanwhile occurred. 

106 In the decree of the Council of Palmyra with reference to the 
customs-tariff in the time of Hadrian (Hermes, xix. 490, compare note 97), 
it is said: In the older customs-tariff very many subjects were not intro- 
duced ; and so, in making the bargain with the lessee (7% ysodaoe:), the 
amount of custom which the tax-gatherer (rév reawvodyra) ought to levy 
has to be determined by tariff and use and wont. But over these ques- 
tions disputes constantly arose between the merchants and the lessees of 
the customs. Therefore did the council then conclude that the courts of 
the city should make a list of articles omitted, and in the next lease- 
contract (ri gvysore esob@oe:) should have them inserted, in addition to 
the consuetudinary tax (so that it would thus become a Axed sum). If 
this tariff be accepted by the lessee (r@ ysodovgeévw), then should it, as well 
as the older tariff, be made generally known by being engraved on stone 
tablets, But the authorities should take care that the lessee (rév pesobov- 
“evov) should exact nothing beyond the requirements of the law. 

107 The assertion of Tertullian, that all tax-gatherers were heathens (de 
pudicitia, c. 9), was rightly contested as early as = Jerome (Epist. 21 ad 
Damaswm, c. 3, Opera, ed. Valarsi, i. 72). 
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from the case of Palmyra, were in early times often very 
indefinite, abundant room was left for the arbitrariness and 
rapacity of the tax-gatherer. The advantage taken of such 
opportunities, and the not infrequent overcharges that were 
made by these officials, made them as a class hated by the 
people. Not only in the New Testament are the terms 
“publican and sinner” almost synonymous, but also in 
rabbinical literature tax-gatherers (j'D>') appear in an even 
less favourable light..°°—-On the other hand, the people 
generally then, just as in the present day, were inventive 
of contrivances of ways and means for defrauding the 
revenue.’ 


108 According to Baba kamma x. 1, one should not take payment in 
money from the cash-box of the tax-gatherers—should not even receive 
alms from them (because their money has been gained by robbery). If, 
however, tax-gatherers have taken away one ass and given another in 
exchange for it, or robbers have robbed him of his garment and given 
him another for it, he ought to keep what is given, because it has already 
ceased to be his property (Baba kamma, x. 2).— According to Nedarim 
iii. 4, should one promise, in consequence of a vow, to robbers and tax- 
gatherers, he may declare the thing the property of the priests or of the 
king, though it be not so! — Throughout, therefore, tax-gatherers (}'pD5\10) 
are placed in the same category as robbers. Compare also Wiinsche, Neue 
Beitrdge zur Erliuterung der Evv. 1878, p. 71 f.; Herzfeld, Handelsgeschichte 
der Juden, p. 161 ff.; Hamburger, Real-Hncyclopaedie, art. “ Zoll;” Levy, 
Neuhebriisches W orterbuch, iii. 114. — That by po. tax-gatherers in the 
proper sense are to be understood, is seen from the usage of that word 
(SDD), 8D) in the customs-tariff of Palmyra. 

109 Kelim xvii. 16, speaks of “a walking-stick with a secret place for 
pearls,” 4.¢. for the purpose of defrauding the revenue. — In treating of 
the prohibition against wearing garments made of a mixture of linen and 
wool (Lev. xix. 19; Deut. xxii. 11), Kilajim ix. 2, remarks, that this is 
allowed under no circumstances, “not even in order to defraud the 
revenue” (D217 nin35). — In this connection, also, may be quoted the 
passage Shabbath viil. 2, where, as an example of a small piece of paper 
which, on the Sabbath, ought not to be carried from one place to another, 
a "wip of the tax-gatherer’s is mentioned. The expositors understand by 
the word, a receipt which has been given at one customs office so that the 
party might pass free at the next, say on the other side of the river. The 
philological explanation is certainly beset with difficulty, since qwp else- 
where means “binding” (e.g. a knot on a string, or a joint in a human 
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Within the limits, which were stated in the very regula. 
tions themselves, the Jewish people enjoyed even yet a very 
considerable measure of freedom in home affairs and self- 
administration.1!°— The oath of allegiance which the people 
had to take to the emperor, presumably on every change of 
government, was, if we may judge from analogous cases, more 
an oath of confederates than one of subjects, such as had been 
given even so early as the times of Herod.'"—The constitution 
as regards home affairs, during the age of the procurators, is 
characterized by Josephus, in opposition to the monarchial 
rule of Herod and Archelaus, in the words:™? dpvotoxpatia 
pev Hv % TodtTela, THY 5é Tpoctaciay Tov Ovous oi apyvepeis 
éremlatevvto. He sees, therefore, in the change which took 
place after the deposition of Archelaus, a transition from 
monarchy to aristocracy, because he, and that not incorrectly, 
considers the Roman procurator only as an overseer, but the 
aristocratic Sanhedrim as the real governing body. He who 
held the office of high priest for the time, who also held the 
presidency of the Sanhedrim, is called by Josephus rpoordrns 
tod éOvouvs. Yet certainly these very high priests were set up 
and removed at the arbitrary pleasure of the overseer. But 
even in this matter the Romans restrained themselves within 
certain limits. Whereas during the period aD. 6—41 the 
appointments had been made by the Roman governors, either 
the legate of Syria or the procurator of Judea, during the 
the period a.p. 44-66 the right of appointment was trans- 
ferred to the Jewish princes, Herod of Chalcis and Agrippa IL, 
although these did not reign in Judea. And in both periods 


body). May it not mean a piece of paper, by which a “connection” 
between two customs offices is established ? 

110 Compare on what follows, Mommsen, Rémische Geschichte, v. 511 ff. 

111 Compare generally, vol. i. p. 445. — We have clear evidence of the 
taking of an oath on the accession of Caligula; Josephus, Antig. xviii. 
5. 3. 

113 Josephus, Antig. xx. 10 fin. 
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the appointments were not made in a purely arbitrary 
manner, but respect was paid to the claims of certain families 
(Phabi, Boethos, Ananus, Kamith).! 

Of greater importance is the fact that the Sanhedrim 
exercised to a very large extent the right of legislating and of 
executing the law, to a larger extent indeed than on the 
average was the case among non-autonomous communities in 
the Roman empire."* The state of the law was in general 
this, that the communities recognised by Rome as “ free” or 
“autonomous” had expressly guaranteed to them the right of 
passing and executing their own laws, in fact, even over 
Roman citizens dwelling within their bounds. In the subject, 
non-autonomous communities, to which Judea belonged, the 
practical state of matters was very nearly the same; but 


18 For the proofs, see Div. II. vol. i. pp. 197-206, and my treatise on 
the dpxiepeis in the New Testament (Studien und Kritiken, 1872, pp. 
593-657). — On the presidency of the high priest in the Sanhedrim, 
Div. IL. vol. i. pp. 180-184. 

114 On the position of non-autonomous subjects, see Mommsen, Rémisches 
Staatsrecht, iii. 1. 716-764, especially 744 ff—The singular position of 
Judea has prominence given to it in a rather one-sided manner by Geib, 
Geschichte des rémischen Oriminalprocesses, p. 485 f.: “Only one province 

. namely, Judea, at least in the earlier days of the empire, formed an 
exception to all the arrangements hitherto described. Whereas in the 
other provinces the whole criminal jurisdiction was in the hands of the 
governor, and only in the most important cases had the supreme imperial 
courts to decide, just as in the least important matters the municipal 
courts did ; the principle that applied in Judea was that at least in regard 
to questions of religious offence the high priest with the Sanhedrim 
could pronounce even death sentences, for the carrying out of which, 
however, the confirmation of the procurator was required.”—This repre- 
sentation of Geib is therefore incorrect, inasmuch as it confounds the 
position of Judea in the earlier days of the empire with its general condi- 
tion in the later imperial age. Compare, on the other hand, Mommsen, l.c. 

115 Mommsen, Rémisches Staatsrecht, iii. 1, p. 748: “In regard to the 
extent of application, the jurisdiction of the native courts and judicatories 
among subject communities can scarcely have been much more restricted 
than among the federated communities ; while in administration and in 
civil jurisdiction we find the same principles operative as in legal pro- 
eedure and criminal law.” 
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with this twofold restriction: (1) That this practical state of 
matters was not guarauteed them; and (2) that the Roman 
citizens residing within their bounds had their own law and 
their own judicatories. “The first point was of most import- 
ance. The Roman authorities could, in consequence of it, 
interfere at pleasure in the legislation and in the administra- 
tion of the law in non-autonomous communities. In Judea 
this right seems to have been taken advantage only to a very 
limited extent. It may be assumed that the administration 
of the civil law was wholly in the hands of the Sanhedrim 
and native or local magistrates: Jewish courts decided accord- 
ing to Jewish law. But even in the criminal law this was 
almost invariably the case, only with this exception, that 
death sentences required to be confirmed by the Roman 
procurater. In such case the procurator decided if he pleased 
according to the standard of the Jewish law, as is shown in 
the trial of Jesus Christ."® Even Roman citizens were not 
wholly exempt from the requirements of the Jewish law. 
When, indeed, the procurator Festus proposed to judge the 
Apostle Paul according to Jewish law, this was frustrated by 
the objection of the apostle (see above, p. 59). But the 
Jewish law, that no Gentile should be allowed to enter the 
inner court of the temple, was recognised by the Roman 
authorities, and any one who transgressed it was punished 
with death, even if he were a Roman citizen.’ There was 


16 More details in Div. II. vol. i. pp. 186-190. 

117 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, vi. 2.4; also confirmed by the inscription 
discovered by Clermont-Ganneau. Compare Div. II. vol. i. pp. 188, 265. 
This point is also of importance in forming an estimate of the trial of the 
Apostle Paul; for a principal charge brought against him by the Jews 
was that he had taken with him into the temple a “Greek,” Trophimus 
(Acts xxi. 28, 29). The endeavour was therefore made to impress the 
procurator with the idea that Paul was deserving of punishment even 
according to the Roman law, since he had committed an offence against a 
specific enactment. Compare especially, Acts. xxiv. 6: 65 xal 0 isp 
txsipacey BeBnrooas. ‘The charge was not indeed valid, since that enact: 


a 
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only one limitation to the far-reaching application of this 
right, and that certainly a very important one; the procurator 
and his agents could at any time interfere according to their 
own discretion. 

The Jewish worship was not only tolerated, but, as the enact- 
ment just referred to with regard to the temple shows, stood 
under State protection."® The cosmopolitan tendency, which 
characterized the pagan piety of the time, made it quite 
possible for distinguished Romans to present gifts to the 
Jewish temple, and even to offer sacrifices there’! The 
oversight of the temple by the State, especially of the 
administration of its large finances, seems to have been carried 
out during the period a.p. 6—41 by means of the Roman 
authorities. During the period a.v. 44—66 it was transferred 
to the same Jewish princes who had also received the right of 
appointing the high priests, namely, Herod of Chalcis, and 
then Agrippa II.” A restriction in the freedom of worship, 
which was in itself quite harmless, but was regarded by the 


ment of the law would have affected only Trophimus, and not Paul. 
Besides, it seems that Paul had not really taken Trophimus with him 
into the temple. Compare, évou:fov, Acts xxi. 29. 

118 This protection extended also to the synagogue services and the Holy 
Scriptures. When the pagan inhabitants of Dora had placed a statue of 
the emperor in the Jewish synagogue there, the council of the city was 
ordered by the legate Petronius to deliver up the guilty parties, and to 
take care that such outrages should not occur in future (Josephus, Antzg. 
xix. 6. 3). A soldier, who had wantonly torn up a Thorah roll, was put 
to death by the procurator Camapiie (Josephus, Antig. xx. 5.4; Wars of 
the Jews, ii. 12. 2). 

119 Even the Emperor Augustus pe his wife sent brazen wine vessels to 
the temple at Jerusalem, axparoPéoa (Wars of the Jews, v. 13. 6) and other 
costly presents (Philo, Legat. ad Cajwm, sec. 23 and sec. 40, ed. Mangey, il. 
569 intt., 592 fin.). Marcus Agrippa, on the occasion of his visit to 
Jerusalem, gave presents (Philo, Legat. ad Cajwm, sec. 37, ed. Mangey, 11.589), 
and offered as a sacrifice a hundred oxen (Josephus, Antig. xvi. 2. 1). 
Also Vitellius sacrificed there (Josephus, Antig. xviii. 5. 3). Compare 
generally, Div. II. vol. i. pp. 299-305. 

120 Herod of Chalcis, Josephus, Antig. xx. 1. 3: rv efovolayv rod vew 
val trav lepav xpnwerov.—Agrippa II.: Antig. xx. 9.7: ray éxspcrccay rod 
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Jews as oppressive, was set aside in aD. 36. During the 
period A.D. 6-36 the beautiful robe of the high priest was in 
the keeping of the Roman commandant in the fort of Antonia, 
and was only four times in the year, at the three chief feasts 
and on the Day of Atonement, brought forth for use. At the 
request of the Jews, in a.D. 36, Vitellius ordered that the robe 
should be given up. And when the procurator Cuspius 
Fadius, in a.D. 44, wished again to have the robe put under 
Roman control, a Jewish embassy went to Rome and procured 
a rescript from the Emperor Claudius by which the order of 
Vitellius was confirmed.’ 

Great deference was shown to the religious opinions of the 
Jews. Whereas in all other provinces the worship of the 
emperor was zealously insisted upon, and was claimed as a 
matter of course by the emperor as a proof of respect,’ no 
demand of this sort, except in the time of Caligula, was ever 
made of the Jews. The authorities were satisfied with 
requiring that twice a day in the temple at Jerusalem a 
sacrifice was made “for Caesar and the Roman people.” The 
sacrifice for the whole day consisted in two lambs and an ox, 
and, according to Philo, was provided by Augustus himself, 
éx tav iSiwv mpooddwy, whereas the opinion of Josephus is 
that it was made at the cost of the Jewish people.” Also 
on extraordinary occasions the Jewish people evidenced their 
loyal sentiments by a great sacrifice in honour of the 
emperor.’ In the Diaspora the emperor was remembered 


iepov.—On the administration of the finances of the temple, see Div. II. 
vol. i. pp. 260-264. 

121 Josephus, Antig. xviii. 4. 3, xx. 1: 1-2, xv. 11. 4. Compare, on this 
beautiful robe of the high priest, Div. II. vol. i. p. 256. On the con- 
quest of Jerusalem by Titus it fell into the hands of the Romans 
(Josephus, Wars of the Jews, vi. 8. 3). 

142 Philo, Legat. ad Cajwm, sec. 23 and sec. 40, Mangey, ii. 569, 592); 
Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 10. 4, 17. 2-4; Against Apion, ii. 6 fin. 
Further details in Div. II. vol. i. p. 303. j 

128 This was done thrice over in the time of Caligula, Philo, Legat. ad 
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in the prayers of the synagogue, which, however, cannot be 
proved to have been the case in Palestine.“* Next to the 
worship of the emperor, the emperor's images on the coins 
and the standards of the soldiers were specially offensive to 
the Jews. But in these matters also they were treated with 
tolerance. It could not, indeed, be avoided that Roman 
denaria with the figure of the emperor should circulate in 
Judea (Matt. xxii. 20; Mark xii. 16; Luke xx. 24), for 
silver and gold coins were not minted in Judea. But the 
copper coinage restored to the country bore, even in the time 
of the direct Roman rule, as well as in the times of the 
Herodians, no human likeness, but only the name of the 
emperor and inoffensive emblems. The troops were required 


Cajum, sec. 45 (Mangey, ii. 598); compare also sec. 32 (Mangey, ii. 580: 
the offering presented on the occasion of his accession). 

1238 Philo, In Flaccwm, sec. 7 (ed. Mangey, ii. 524): “If one robbed the 
Jews of the Proseuche or synagogue, he thus made it impossible to them 
riy sic rods evepytras evot Reavy . . . ovx Exovtes lepode wepsBorove obs évdsec- 
Onoovres TO evxecpiorov .. . Thereby he gives not, but robs rois xupioss 
riyv. For the Proseuchae are for all Jews cpyenrapice rijs sig rov os Baordy 
olxov oosernros . . . GY Heciv cvespebciowy ris Erepos &woAi meres TOwOS Y TPOTOS 
ries ;”— That this standpoint was not an unusual one even among 
rabbinical Jews is shown by Aboth iii. 2; see the words quoted in 
Div. II. vol. i. p. 304. Yet, so far as I know, there is no proof that prayer 
was offered up for the emperor in the synagogues of Palestine. Indeed, 
considering the opinions prevailing there, it is extremely improbable that 
such prayers should have been offered. 

124 Compare, on the coins minted in Judea in the time of the procurators, 
Eckhel, Doctr. Num. iii. 497 sq.; Mionnet, Descript. de médailles, v. 
552-555, Suppl. viii. 377; Cavedoni, Biblische Numismatik, i. 64-73, 
159-162 ; De Sauley, Revue Numismatique, 1853, pp. {86-201 ; De Saulcy, 
Recherches, etc., 1854, pp. 138-146, 149 sq., pl. viii., ix. ; Cavedoni, Biblische 
Numismatik, ii. 39-53; Mommsen, Geschichte des rémischen Miinzwesens, 
1860, p. 719; Levy, Geschichte der jtidischen Miinzen, pp. 74-79 ; Madden, 
History of Jewish Coinage, pp. 134-153 ; Cavedoni in Grote’s Méinzstudien, 
v. 27-29 ; De Saulcy, Nwmismatique de la Terre Sainte, 1874, pp. 69-78, 
pl. iii.-iv. ; Madden, Numismatic Chronicle, 1875, pp. 169-195 ; Madden, 
Coins of the Jews, pp. 170-187 ; Stickel, Zeitschrift des deutschen Palistina- 
Vereins, vii. 1884, pp. 212, 213; Pick, Zeitschrift fiir Numtsmatik, Bd. 
xiv. 1887, pp. 306-308.—On the coins of Augustus with the superscription 
Keioepos, we meet with the year numbers 33, 36, 39, 40, 41. If the 
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in Jerusalem to dispense with standards having on them the 
likeness of the emperor. The wanton attempt of Pilate to 
break through this custom was frustrated by the violent 
opposition of the people. Pilate found himself compelled to 
withdraw again the imperial likenesses from Jerusalem.™ 


number 33 is the correct reading, then we must, as Mommsen first con- 
jectured, assume as the starting-point of the Augustan era the Ist of 
January 727 a.U.c., or B.C. 27. According to this reckoning, the coins 
belong to the period 759-767 a.u.c., or A.D. 6-14, which harmonizes 
perfectly with historical circumstances. As this era is otherwise unknown, 
Pick, in Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, xiv. 306-308, doubts as to the exist- 
ence of the coins with the number 33, and assumes the Actian era with 
autumn A.U.C. 723 as its starting-point. Thus the year 36 would be 
A.u.c. 758-759. The existence of the coins with the number 33 seems, 
however, to be well established. See especially Madden and Stickel in 
works quoted above. The coins of Tiberius, with, for the most part, the 
name written in the abbreviated form T@ep/ov Kalocpoc, are dated by the 
years of Tiberius’ reign ; we have examples of the numbers 2, 3, 4 up te 
18. On many the name of Julia occurs along with that of Tiberius, and, 
indeed, this is so up to the year of Tiberius 16, 7.e. a.p. 29, the year in 
which Julia (Livia) died. Many coins bore only the name of Julia. 
There are coins of Claudius of the 13th and 14th year of his reign; and 
coins of Nero of the 5th year. On the latter stands only the name of the 
emperor ; on those of Claudius there is also the name of his wife, Julia 
Agrippina. 

185 Josephus, Antig. xviii. 3.1; Wars of the Jews, ii. 9. 2-3. In refer- 
ence to the military flags and standards, as Domaszewski has shown 
(Domaszewski, Die Fahnen im rémischen Heere, Abhandlungen des archéolog.- 
epigraph. Seminares der Universitit Wien, 5 Heft 1885), two different 
classes are to be distinguished: (1) Those which were used for tactical 
purposes, and (2) those which had only a symbolical significance. The 
former were by far the most numerous: to the latter belonged the eagles 
of the legions and the signa which bore the figure of the emperor. 
Mommsen indeed believes, however, that even to them should be assigned 
a certain tactical significance ; see Archédologisch-epigraphische Mitthetlungen 
aus Oecsterretch-Ungarn Jahrgang, x. 1886, p. 1 ff. The figures of the 
emperor were in the form of a medallion, and were usually attached to 
the signa. Among the legionaries, as well as among the auxiliary cohorts 
we hear of smagunifert (see list in Cauer, Ephemeris epigr. iv. pp. 372-374). 
—The earlier procurators, therefore, had taken with them to Jerusalem 
only the signa which did not bear the figure of the emperor, that is, the 


common ones used for tactical purposes ; but Pilato took also those bearing 
the figure of the emperor. 
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When Vitellius, the legate of Syria, took the field against the 
Arabian king Aretas, at the urgent entreaty of the Jews, he 
so directed the course of his march that the troops carrying 
the likeness of the emperor on their standards should not 
enter Jewish territory.’ 

So far, then, as the civil enactments and the orders of the 
supreme authorities were concerned, the Jews could not com- 
plain of any want of consideration being paid them. It was 
otherwise, however, with respect to the practical carrying out 
of details. The average Roman official was always disposed 
to disregard all such nice, delicate consideration. And the 
unfortunate thing was, that Judea, especially in the last 
decades before the war, had had more than one governor who 
had lost all sense of right and wrong. Besides this, notwith- 
standing the most painstaking efforts to show indulgence to 
Jewish views and feelings, the existing relations were in 
themselves, according to Jewish ideas, an insult to all the 
lofty, divine privileges of the chosen people, who, instead of 
paying tribute to Caesar, were called rather to rule over all 
nations of the world.’ 


Their first administrative measures which they introduced 
there show how hard a task the incorporation of Judea into 
the empire proved to the Romans. Contemporaneously with 
the appointment of Coponius, the first procurator of Judea, 


136 Josephus, Antig. xviii. 5. 3. 

126a This was, at least, the popular sentiment. From these religious 
premisses in themselves one might, indeed, arrive at the very opposite 
result, namely, that even the pagan government was of God, and that it 
must be submitted to so long as God wills. But this way of considering 
the subject was not in favour during the period a.p. 6-66, and, as the 
years went on, those who held it were in an ever-decreasing minority. 
Compare generally on the political attitude of Pharisaism, Div. II. vol. ii 


pp- 17-19. 
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the emperor had sent a new legate, Quirinius, into Syria. It 
was now the duty of the legate to take a census of the popu- 
lation of the newly-acquired territory, in order that the taxes 
might be appointed according to the Roman method. But 
no sooner had Quirinius, in A.D. 6 or A.D. 7, begun to carry 
out his commission, than he was met with opposition on 
every hand. Only the quieting representations of the high 
priest Joazar, who clearly perceived that open rebellion would 
be of no avail, led to the gradual abandonment of the opposi- 
tion that had already begun, and then the people with mute 
resignation submitted to the inevitable, so that, at last, the 
census was made up.” It was, however, no enduring peace, 
but only a truce of uncertain duration. Judas of Gamala in 
Gaulanitis, called the Galilean, who is certainly identical with 
that Judas, son of Hezekiah, of whom we have already learnt 
on p. 4, in company with a Pharisee of the name of Saddue, 
made it his task to rouse the people into opposition, and in 
the name of religion to preach rebellion and revolutionary 
war. This movement had not, indeed, any immediate marked 
success. But the revolutionists got so far as to found now 
among the Pharisees a more strict fanatical party, that of the 
patriotic resolutes, or, as they called themselves, the Zealots, 
who wished not to remain in quiet submission till by God’s 
decree the Messianic hope of Israel should be fulfilled, but 
would rather employ the sword in hastening its realization, 
and would rush into conflict with the godless enemy. It is 


187 According to Josephus, Antig. xviii. 2. 1, in the 37th year of the 
aera Actiaca, t.e. autumn, 759-760 a.v.c., or a.D. 6-7. The Actian era 
begins on 2nd Sept. 723 a.v.o. or B.o. 31. 

128 Zyrwrei, compare Luke vi. 15; Actsi.13; Wars of the Jews, iv. 3. 9, 
5. 1,6. 3, vii. 8. 1.—For the Biblico- Hebrai, NIP We find in later Hoines 


also ‘sap and IN2P (see Buxtorf, Lexicon Culiae Levy, Chaldaisches 


W orterbuch ; Levy, Neuhebriisches Worterbuch). The Greek Kavaveiog is 
constructed out of the later form of the word through the modification of 
the plural, N:2N3P, as ought to be used in Matt. x. 4, Mark iii. 18, instead 
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to their machinations that we are to ascribe the nursing of 
the fires of revolution among the smouldering oe which 
sixty years later burst forth in vehement flames.” 

Of Coponius and some of his successors little more is known 
to us than their names. Altogether there were seven procu- 
rators who administered Judea during the period a.p. 6—41: 
(1) Coponius, probably a.p. 6-9; (2) Marcus Ambivius, 
probably a.p, 9-12; (3) Annius Rufus, probably a.p, 12-15 ; 
(4) Valerius Gratus, aD. 15-26; (5) Pontius Pilatus, a.p. 
26-36; (6) Marcellus, ap. 36-37; (7) Marullus, aD. 
37-41. The long period during which Valerius Gratus 


of the received Kevevirns.—In the Mishna, Sanhedrin ix. 6, and Aboth 
derabhi Nathan c. 6, we have ;*x3p or pap. In the former passage, 


however, are meant, not political, but religious zealots.—Compare gener- 
ally : Oppenheim, “Die Kannaim oder Zeloten” in Fiirst’s Zateraturblatt 
des Orients, 1849, col. 289-292 ; Pressel, art. “ Zeloten” in Herzog’s Real- 
Encyclopaedie, 1 Aufl. xviii. 485-489 ; Derenbourg, Histoire de la Palestine, 
p- 238; Holtzmann in Schenkel’s Bobelleatkon, v. 707-709; Reuss, Ges- 
chichte der hetligen Schriften der Alten Testaments, § 560 ; Hamburger, Real- 
Encyclopaedie fiir Bibel und Talmud, 2 Abth. pp. 1286-1296 ; Sieffert in 
Herzog’s Real-Hncyclopaedie, 2 Aufl. xvii. 488-491 ; Wolf, Curae philol. ; 
Kuinoel, Fritzsche, Meyer, Bleek, and other commentators, on Matt. x. 4. 

129 Compare generally : Josephus, Antig. xviii. 1. 1 and 6; Wars of the 
Jews, ii. 8. 1; Acts v. 37. Art. “Judas” in the Biblical Dictionaries. 
Chr. Alfr. Korner, “Judas von Gamala” (Jahresbericht der Lausitzer Pre- 
diger-Gresellschaft zu Levpzig, 1883-1884, pp. 5-12).—Also the descendants 
of Judas distinguished themselves as Zealots. His sons James and Simon 
were executed by Tiberius Alexander (Antig. xx. 5.2); his son Menachem 
(Manaim) was one of the principal leaders at the beginning of the rebellion 
in A.D. 66 (Wars of the Jews, ii. 17. 8-9). A descendant of Judas and 
relative of Menahem of the name of Eleasar conducted the defence of 
Masada in A.D. 73 (Wars of the Jews, ii. 17. 9, vet. 8.1 ff.).—A literary 
memorial of the views and hopes of the Zealots is the Asswmptio Mosis, 
which had its origin about that time (see Div. II. vol. iii. pp. 73-80), 
which goes so far in the way of prophecy as to say that Israel will tread 
on “the neck of the eagle,” 2.¢. of the Romans (10. 8). Compare Div. II. 
vol. ii. pp. 144, 188. 

180 Compare Josephus, Antig. xviii. 2. 2, 4.2, 6. 10 fin.—The period 
during which the first three held office cannot be quite exactly determined. 
That of the two following is fixed by the facts that Valerius Gratus was 
in office for eleven years (Josephus, Antig. xviii. 2.2) and Pontius Pilate 
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and Pontius Pilate held office was owing to the general 
principles on which Tiberius proceeded in his appointment of 
governors. In the interest of the provinces he left them as 
long as possible at their posts, because he thought that gover- 
nors acted like flies upon the body of a wounded animal ; 
if once they were gorged, they would become more moderate 
in their exactions, whereas new men began their rapacious 
proceedings afresh.” 

Among those named, Pontius Pilate is of special interest 
to us, not only as the judge of Jesus Christ, but also because 
he is the only one of whom we have any detailed account in 
Josephus and Philo.” Philo, or rather Agrippa I, in the 
letter which Philo communicates as written by him, describes 


for ten years (xviii. 4.2). But Pilate was deprived of his office before 
Vitellius was in Jerusalem for the first time, 7.e. shortly before Easter 
A.D. 36, as results from a comparison of Antig. xviii. 4. 3 with xviii. 5. 3. 
The period during which the last two held office is determinedly this, 
that Marullus was installed immediately after the accession of Caligula 
in March a.p. 37 (Josephus, Antig. xviii. 6. 10 jfim.).—Eusebius affirms 
(Hist. Eccl. i. 9) that Josephus sets the date of Pilate’s entrance upon office 
in the twelfth year of Tiberius, a.p. 25 and 26, which is only so far 
correct, that this conclusion may be deduced from Josephus. 

181 Josephus, Antig. xviii. 6. 5.—Tiberius’ care for the provinces is also 
witnessed to by Suetonius (Tiberius, 23: “praesidibus onerandas tributo 
provincias suadentibus rescripsit: boni pastoris esse tondere pecus, non 
deglubere”). Tacitus also, in Annals, i. 80, iv. 6, speaks of the long 
periods granted to governors. For an estimate of Tiberius, compare 
especially Keim’s article in Schenkel’s Bibellexikon, v. 528-535. 

182 Compare in regard to him, besides the literature referred to on 
p. 88: Mounier, De Ponti Pilate in causa servatoris agendi ratione, Lugd, 
Bat. 1825 ; Leyrer, art. “ Pilatus” in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopaedie, 2 Aufl. 
xi. pp. 685-687 ; Klopper in Schenkel’s Bibelleaikon, iv. 581-585 ; Renan, 
Infe of Jesus, chap. xxvii.: “Fate of the Enemies of Jesus ;” Warneck, 
Pontius Pilatus der Richter Jesu Christi. Ein Gemilde aus der Letdens- 
geschichte, Gotha 1867; Rositres, Ponce Pilate, Paris 1883; Woltjer, 
Pontius Pilatus, sene studie, Amsterdam 1888; Arnold, Die neronische 
Christenverfolgung, 1888, pp. 116-120 (on the mention of Pilate in Tacitus, 
Annals, x¥. 44); Gustav Adolf Miiller, Pontius Pilatus der fiinfte Pro- 
curator von Judaca und Richter Jesu von Nazareth, Stuttgart 1888 (gives at 
pp. V-viii a list of the special literature on Pilate from the beginning of the 
art of printing down to the present time, more than a hundred names) 
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him as of an “unbending and recklessly hard character” 
(THY pvow axapmys Kal peta ToD avOddous dpeldxTos), and 
gives a very bad account of his official administration. 
“ Corruptibility, violence, robberies, ill-treatment of the 
people, grievances, continuous executions without even the 
form of a trial, endless and intolerable cruelties,” are charged 
against him.’¥ The very first act by which Pilate introduced 
himself into office was characteristic of him who treated with 
contempt the Jewish customs and privileges. Care had 
constantly been taken by the earlier procurators that the 
troops entering Jerusalem should not carry flags having the 
figure of the emperor, in order that the religious feelings of 
the Jews should not be offended by the sight of them (see in 
regard to these, above, p. 78). Pilate, on the other hand, to 
whom such tolerance appeared unworthy weakness, caused 
the garrison soldiers of Jerusalem to enter the city by night 
with the figure of the emperor on their flags. When the 
news spread among the people, they flocked out in crowds 
to Caesarea, and besieged the procurator with entreaties for 
five days and nights that the offensive articles might be 
removed. At last, on the sixth day, Pilate admitted the 
people into the race-course, into which at the same time he 
had ordered a detachment of soldiers. When the Jews also 
here again repeated their complaints, he gave a signal, upon 
which the soldiers surrounded the people on all sides with 
drawn swords. But the Jews remained stedfast, bared their 
necks, and declared that they would rather die than submit 
to a breach of the law. As further opposition seemed to 
Pilate hazardous, he gave orders to remove the offensive 
images from Jerusalem. 

183 Philo, De Legatione ad Cajum, sec. 38, ed. Mangey, ii. 590: ras dwpodo- 


nics, Tas UBpess, Tas kprayads, Tao ainias, ros Exnpeles, TOs axplrovs xal 
toraaarnnrous Dovous, tHy avqvutoy nel apyercararny aornte. 

- 184 Josephus, Antig. xviii. 3.1; Wars of the Jews, ii. 9. 2-3 ; Eusebius, 
Hist. Eccles. ii. 6. 4. According to Eusebius, Demonstratio evangelica, viii 
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A new storm burst forth when on one occasion he applied 
the rich treasures of the temple to the certainly very useful 
purpose of building an aqueduct to Jerusalem, Such an 
appropriation of the sacred treasures was no less offensive 
than the introduction of the figures of the emperor. When, 
therefore, he once went to Jerusalem while the building was 
being proceeded with, he was again surrounded by a com- 
plaining and shrieking crowd. But he had _ previously 
obtained information of the projected outburst, and had given 
orders to the soldiers to mix among the people dressed in 
citizen garb armed with clubs. When the multitude there- 
fore began to make complaints and to present petitions, he 
gave the preconcerted signal, whereupon the soldiers drew 
forth their clubs which they had concealed under their upper 
garments, and mercilessly beat down the helpless crowds. 
Many lost their lives in this melee. The opposition to the 
useful undertaking was thus indeed crushed; but also the 
popular hatred against Pilate was stirred up afresh.” 


p. 403, this story has also been reported by Philo in portions of his work 
on the persecutions of the Jews under Tiberius and Caligula, which are 
no longer extant (wird 34 raire xi 6 Dirwy cvpmaprupsl, ras onnalas 
Paonay ras Baotrincs rev Iiacrov vinrwp cv to lepp dvecbcivas). Compare 
in regard to this question, Div. II. vol. iii. p. 349. 

185 Josephus, Antig. xviii. 3. 2; Wars of the Jews, ii 9. 4; Eusebius, 
Hist. Eccles. ii. 6. 6-7.—The length of the aqueduct is given by Josephus, 
Antig. xviii. 3. 2, at two hundred stadia; in Wars of the Jews, ii. 9. 4, at 
four hundred ; so at least is it in our text of Josephus, whereas in his 
rendering of the latter passage Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. ii. 6. 6) makes it 
three hundred stadia. In any case, according to these measurements, there 
can be no doubt that the reference is to the aqueduct from the so-called 
pool of Solomon south-west of Bethlehem. From thence to Jerusalem 
two aqueducts were built in ancient times, of which the ruins of the one 
are discernible ; the other is still preserved in comparative completeness. 
1, The former is the shorter, and runs upon a higher level; it begins 
south of the pool of Solomon in the Wady Bijar, then goes through the 
pool, and thence without any further deviations straight to Jerusalem. 
2. The one that is still completed is longer and lies lower ; it begins still 
farther south in the Wady Arrub, passes then also through the pool, and 
thence with great windings to Jerusalem. The latter conduit is certainly 
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The New Testament also contains hints about the popular 
uprisings in the time of Pilate. “There were present at that 
season,” so runs the narrative in Luke xiii. 1, “some that 
told Jesus of the Galileans, whose blood Pilate had mingled 
with their sacrifices.” This statement is to be understood as 
indicating that Pilate had put to the sword a number of 
Galileans while they were engaged in the act of presenting 
their offerings at Jerusalem. But nothing more definite as 
to this incident is known. And just as little do we know 
about “those who had made insurrection, and had committed 
murder in the insurrection” (Mark xv. 7; comp. Luke 


the more modern ; for, on account of the more remote derivation of the 
water, the aqueduct running on the higher level could no longer be used, 
and so a new one had to be built. Its length, owing to the long windings, 
reaches to about 400 stadia, although the direct line would measure much 
less than half that distance. When it had become dilapidated, during 
the Middle Ages, earthenware pipes were placed in it. In its original 
form it was probably identical with the building of Pilate. Many, how- 
ever, Owing to the absence of any trace of the characteristics of Roman 
building, hold it to have been still older than the time of Pilate, and 
suppose that Pilate only restored it. But this theory is directly in 
opposition to the words of Josephus. That the aqueduct of Pilate ran 
along the course taken by this water conduit, may be regarded as highly 
probable.—In’ the Jerusalem Talmud we find the statement that an 
aqueduct led from Etam to the temple (Jer. Yoma, iii. fol. 41, in Light- 
foot, Descriptio temphi, c. 23, Opera, i. 612). In fact, Etam (ony), according 
to 2 Chron. xi. 6, lay between Bethlehem and Tekoa, unquestionably at 
the spring which is now called Ain Atan, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Solomon’s pool (compare Mihlau in Riehm’s Handwoérterbuch, 
art. “Etam;” Schick, Zettschrift des deutschen Palistina-Vereins, i. 
152 f.).—The most exact description of the present condition of the two 
conduits is given by Schick, “‘ Die Wasserversorgung der Stadt Jerusalem” 
(Zeitschrift des deutschen Paliistina-Vereins, i. 1887, pp. 132-176, with 
map and plans).—Compare also: Ritter, Erdkunde, xvi. 272 ff. ; Tobler, 
Topographie von Jerusalem, ii. 84-95 (very full in its historical material) ; 
an anonymous article, “Water Supply of Jerusalem, ancient and modern” 
(Journal of Sacred Literature and Biblical Record, new series, vol. v. 1864, 
pp. 183-157 ; Zschokke, “ Die versiegelt Quelle Salomos” (Theolog. Quartal- 
schrift, 1867, pp. 426-442) ; The Recovery of Jerusalem, 1871, pp. 283-267 ; 
and generally the geographical literature mentioned in vol. i. pp. 
16-20, 
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xxiii. 19), to whom among others that Barabbas belonged, 
whose liberation the Jews demanded of Pilate. 

Probably to the later days of Pilate belongs an occurrence 
about which we are informed in the letter of Agrippa I. 
to Caligula, which is communicated by Philo. Pilate had 
learnt from the outburst at Caesarea that the setting up of 
the figures of the emperor in Jerusalem could not be carried 
out against the stubborn resistance of the Jews. He thought 
he now, at least, might attempt the introduction of votive 
shields without figures, on which the name of the emperor 
was written. Such shields, richly gilt, did he set up in 
what had been the palace of Herod, which Pilate himself was 
now wont to occupy, “less for the honour of Tiberius than 
for the annoyance of ‘the Jewish people.” But the people 
would not tolerate even this. First of all, in company with 
the nobles and with the four sons of Herod, who were then 
present in Jerusalem attending a feast, they applied to Pilate 
in order to induce him to remove the shields. When their 
prayer proved unsuccessful, the most distinguished men, 
among whom certainly were those four sons of Herod, 
addressed a petition to the emperor, asking that he should 
order the removal of the offensive shields. Tiberius, who 
plainly perceived that it was a piece of purely wanton 
bravado on the part of Pilate, ordered the governor on pain 
of his severe displeasure to remove at once the shields from 
Jerusalem, and to have them set up in the temple of 
Augustus at Caesarea. This accordingly was done. “ And 
thus were preserved both the honour of the emperor and the 
ancient customs of the city.” 

186 Philo, De Legatione ad Cajum, sec. 38, ed. Mangey, ii. 589 sq.—That 
the incident occurred in the later years of Pilate is probable from the 
decisiveness of the tone of Tiberius ; for, according to Philo, Leg. ad 
Cajum, sec. 34, ed. Mangey, ii. 569, Tiberi assumed a friendly attitude 


toward the Jews only after the death of Sejanus in a.p. 31. Sejanus was, 
according to Philo, an arch-enemy of the Jews. To his influence is 
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At last by his utter recklessness Pilate brought about his 
own overthrow. It was an old belief among the Samaritans 
that on the mguntain of Gerizim the sacred utensils of the 
temple had been buried since Moses’ times.” A Samaritan 
pseudo- prophet once promised in 4.D, 35 to show these 
sacred things if the people would assemble on Mount 
Gerizim. The light-minded multitude gave him a hearing, 
and in great crowds the Samaritans gathered together armed in 
the village of Tirathana at the fort of Mount Gerizim, so that 
from thence they might ascend the mountain and behold the 
sacred spectacle. But before they could carry out their 
project, they were arrested by Pilate in the village by a 
strong force, a portion of them was slain, a portion hunted 
in flight, and again another portion cast into prison. Of 
those imprisoned also Pilate had the most powerful and the 
most distinguished put to death.** But the Samaritans | 
were convinced that no revolutionary intentions lay to the 
basis of their pilgrimage to Gerizim, and so they complained 
of Pilate to Vitellius, the legate in Syria at that time. Their 
complaints had actually this result, that Vitellius sent Pilate 
to Rome to answer for his conduct, while he made over the 
administration of Judea to Marcellus. 


ascribed both the expulsion of the Jews from Rome in 4.pD. 19, and the 
harsh treatment of Pilate in Judea. 

187 Compare also: Petermann in Herzog, Real - Encyclopaedie, 1 Aufl. 
xiii. 373; Kautzsch, Herzog, Real-Encylop. 2 Aufl. xiii. 346, 348. ° 

138 Josephus, Antig. xviii. 4. 1. _ 

189 Josephus, Antig. xviii. 4.2. Pilate must have taken about a year 
on his journey from Judea to Rome, for he did not arrive in Rome until 
after the death of Tiberius (Antig. l.c.). His subsequent fortunes are 
not told by Josephus.—The Christian legend makes Pilate either end his 
own life by suicide, or suffer death at the hands of the emperor as 
punishment for his proceedings against Christ. 1. In regard to the story 
about his suicide, Eusebius refers in his Church History to the Greek 
chroniclers, who “have made a list of the Olympiads together with the 
occurrences that took place in each” (Hist. Hecl. ii.'7: loropovow “Eaagvay 
of rade "Orvumiadas apn Tols xere xpovouc mempayycvors avaypaarréc). 
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Soon thereafter, at the Passover festival of ap. 36, 
Vitellius himself went to Jerusalem, and won for himself on 


In the Chronicle he mentions as his source “the Roman historians 
(Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, ii. 150 sq.: (a) According to the 
Armenian: “Pontius Pilatus in varias calamitates implicitus sibi ipsi manus 
inferebat. Narrant autem qui Romanorum res scriptis mandaverunt.” 
(b) According to Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, i. 624: I[évrsos Tleadros él Tatou 
Keioupos roinihots mepimecay ovQopais, ds Qeow of re Parelav ovyyparye- 
usvos, avroQovevtis sautov éyévero. (c) According to Jerome, “ Pontius 
Pilatus in multas incidens calamitates propria se manu interficit. Scribunt 
Romanorum historici”). The verbal agreement of the Chronicle with the 
Church History (comp. Hist. Eccl. ii. 6: rocavrais wepereceiv . . . ovpQo- 
pois... . avroQovevryy) shows that on both occasions Eusebius used the 
same source. Cedrenus, ed. Bekker, i. 343, and Orosius, vii. 5. 8, are 
derived directly or indirectly from Eusebius. The legend of Pilate’s 
suicide is further expanded and adorned in the apocryphal literature, eg. 
in the Mors Pilati in Tischendorf’s Evangelia apocrypha, 1876, pp. 456— 
458 (the demons crowding around his corpse utter forth dreadful 
shrieks, so that the body is transported from Rome to Vienne on the 
Rhine, and thence to Lausanne, until at last the people of Lausanne “a 
se removerunt et in quodam puteo montibus circumsepto immerserunt, 
ubi adhuc . . . diabolicae machinationes ebullire dicuntur”).—2. Accord- 
ing to another form of the Christian legend, Pilate was executed by Nero. 
So Malalas, ed. Dindorf, pp. 250-257 ; Johannes Antiochenus in Miller, 
Fragmenta historicorum Graecorum, iv. 574 (also in Fabricius, Cod. apocryph. 
N. T. iii. 504 sq.); Suidas, Lexicon, sv. Népwy; Chronicon paschale, ed. 
Dindorf, i. 459. According to the apocryphal Tlapadooss Tl:acrov it was 
Tiberius who caused Pilate to be executed. See text in Thilo, Codex 
apocryph. N. T. pp. 813-816 ; Tischendorf, Evang. apocryph. pp. 449-455. 
According to this account Pilate dies as a penitent Christian. Compare 
generally on the Pilate legend, besides the literature referred to above on 
p. 82, Keim, Jesus of Nazara, vi. 185. 

140 Josephus, Antig. xviii. 4. 3, says that it was at the time of a Pass- 
over feast. That it was the Passover of a.p. 36 may be deduced partly 
from the fact that Vitellius did not arrive in Syria before the summer or 
autumn of A.D. 35 (Tacitus, Annals, vi. 32), partly from the fact that on 
the second visit of Vitellius to Jerusalem he received the tidings of the 
death of Tiberius on 16th March a.p. 37 (Josephus, Antig. xviii. 5. 3). 
Between the first and the second visit of Vitellius to Jerusalem, however, 
we must suppose that a considerable time had passed. Compare especially, 
Keim, Jesus of Nazara, vi. 226-230 ; Sevin, Chronologie des Lebens Jesu 
(2 Aufl. 1874), pp. 75-80; also Lewin, Fasti sacri, p. Ixvii., p. 247, 
n. 1493; Rhoden, De Palaestuna & Arabia provinctis Romanis, 1885, 


p. 33 sq 
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that occasion the goodwill of the inhabitants of the capital, 
for he remitted the taxes on the fruits sold in the city, and 
gave up for free use the high priest’s robe, which since A.D. 6 
had lain in the possession of the Romans.** 

After he had meanwhile been occupied with the Parthian 
expedition (see above, p. 34), the campaign against Aretas, 
which he had been ordered by Tiberius in the spring of 
A.D. 37 to undertake, led him again to Jerusalem (see above, 
p. 33). On this occasion also he again established a good 
understanding by showing consideration for Jewish sentiments. 
The way from Antioch to Petra had led him, together with his 
army, through Judea proper. But the Roman standards, as is 
well known, were offensive to the Jews. They therefore sent 
to Vitellius at Ptolemais an embassy, which entreated him 
with tears that he should not lead his army through the Holy 
Land. Vitellius was so reasonable as to perceive the grounds 
of their request, caused the army to march through the Great 
Plain, and went himself alone to Jerusalem. On the fourth 
day of his stay there he received tidings of Tiberius’ death, 
whereupon he led his whole army back to Antioch.” 


141 Josephus, Antig. xviii. 4. 3, xv. 11. 4. 

142 Josephus, Antig. xviii. 5. 3.—The designation the “Great Plain” 
was plainly used for two plains in Palestine, as has been shown in a con- 
vincing manner by Reland, Palaestina, pp. 359-370. (1) Most frequently 
this designation is used for the plain which begins at Ptolemais and 
stretches thence to the northern slope of Carmel in a south-easterly direc- 
tion. At its south-eastern end lies the famous battlefield of Jezreel 
xyry, also Esdraelon), after which the plain is also named. Compare 
Judith i. 5, also i. 8: re phy wedlov "Eodpnadu; 1 Mace. xii. 49; 
Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 10. 2; Ptolemais, xard 1d pwivya medloy 
xriowivn ; Antig. v. 1. 22, viii. 2. 3, xv. 8. 5, xx. 6. 1; Wars of the Jews, 
iii, 3. 1, 4. 1; Life, 24, 26, 62; Winer, Realworterbuch, i. 580 f. (art. 
“ Jisreel”) ; Robinson, Biblical Researches in Palestine, iii. 337 ; Stanley, 
Sinai and Palestine, pp. 385-357 ; Ritter, Hrdkwnde, xvi. 689 ff.—(2) But 
this same designation was also used for the Jordan Valley between the 
lake of Gennezaret and the Dead Sea, Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iv. 
8.2: 10 ptyoe wedlov narsiras, dro nouns TivvaGpiv Dijnov mexpi tis “AcQea- 
riridos A‘evys. Ginnabrin is without doubt the same place, which 
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The reign of Caligula, a.p. 37—41, was, after the rule of 
Tiberius, the enemy of the human race, joyfully greeted 
throughout the whole empire, and especially among the Jews. 
Since Vitellius was residing in Jerusalem when the news of 
the change of government reached him, the Jews were the 
first of the nationalities of Syria who professed to the new 
emperor the oath of allegiance, and presented sacrifices for 
him. Also during the first eighteen months of his reign. 
the Jews enjoyed peace and quiet.“* But in the autumn of 
A.D. 38 a bloody persecution of the Jews broke out in 
Alexandria, which, though apparently at the instance of the 
Alexandrian mob, was yet indirectly the work of the 


Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iii. 9. 7, calls Sennabris, in the neighbourhood 
of Tiberias. See Tuch, Quaestio de Flaw Josephi loco B. J. iv. 8. 2, Lips. 
1860, and Gust. Boettger, Topogr.-hist. Lexicon zu den Schriften des Flaviis 
Josephus, 1879, pp. 136, 228. Josephus, Antig. iv. 6. 1: él cov "lopdavnv 
Hato TO pebyo wedlov lepsyovurog avrixpv. The Jordan Valley is also 
intended in 1 Mace. v. 52 (=Josephus, Antig. xii. 8. 5): sks rd wedsov re 
five xara mpdcwroyv Baidoev (where Keil, against Grimm, gives the 
correct explanation). The Plain of Jezreel was not reckoned down to 
Beth-sean or Scythopolis, but rather Mount Tabor lay, according to Jose- 
phus, Wars of the Jews, iv. 1. 8, “between Scythopolis and the Great 
Plain.”—A third plain, namely, that of Asochis, north of Sepphoris (see 
vol. i. p. 296), appears in Josephus, Life, 41 jim., to be designated too as the 
“Great Plain.” But this was really attached to the Plain of Jezreel, and 
ought to be reckoned along with it ; for only upon this hypothesis is the 
very passage referred to, Wars of the Jews, iv. 1. 8, intelligible—In the 
case referred to in our text the plain beginning at Ptolemais is the one 
intended. Vitellius caused his army to march through it in a south- 
easterly direction, then presumably across the Jordan, continuing the 
march on the other side farther to the south. 

148 Philo, De Legatione ad Cajum, sec. 82 (Opera, ed. Mangey, ii. 580): 
Taio raparaBdvrs thy nysumoviay wparo: tTav xard Luplav drevrav huss 
auvnoOnwev, Ovitenriou tore. . ev rn mores DseerpiBovros, @ ta mwepl TovTwS 
éxoueicbn ypammara. .. . IIparov rd nutrepov iepdy tdeZaro rac oat THs 
dpxiis Veetov bvciec. Compare on the sacrifices also sec. 45, Mangey, ii. 
598. On the oath: Josephus, Antig. xviii. 5. 3. See further on this 
point, vol. i. p. 445. 

144 Josephus, Antig. xviil. 7. 2 fin. : Tesoc dé rev ev mparov évicevroy 
nol rov EZics wavy weyaroPpdvas Expyto Tois wpaywooi nol peétplov wapecas 
avrov els edvorev mpouyape mapa re Papeceiots abroic «al roic vanndolg. 
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emperor.“® In his overweaning self - conceit, joined with a 
beclouded intellect, he took up the idea of his divine rank 
with terrible earnestness. With him the worship of the 
emperor was no mere form of homage which the emperors had 
taken over as a heritage of the Greek kings; but he actually 
believed in his divinity, and regarded the refusal to worship 
him as a proof of hostility to his person.“ During the 
second year of his reign this idea seems to have obtained a 
complete mastery over him, and to have become known in the 
provinces. The provincials developed a corresponding zeal. 
The Jews, who could not follow this course, fell under 
suspicion of hostility to Caesar. This was to the Jew 
hating populace of Alexandria a welcome excuse for giving 
free expression to their hatred of the Jews; for they might 
well suppose that by persecuting the Jews they would eam 
the favour of the emperor. The governor of Egypt at that 
time, A. Avillius Flaccus, was weak enough for the sake of 
his own interests to agree to the plans of the enemies of the 
Jews. He had been governor of Egypt under Tiberius for 
five years, A.D. 32-37, and, according to the testimony of 
Philo, had during that time administered his office in a 


145 Compare on the persecutions of the Jews under Caligula ; Tillemont, 
Histoire des empereurs, t. i. Venise 1732, pp. 484-462, 629-632 ; Lewin, 
Fasti sacri, London 1865, ad ann. 38-41; Delaunay, Philon d’ Alexandrite, 
éerits historiques, influence, luttes et persecutions des juifs dans le monde 
romaim, 2 ed, Paris 1870; Huidekoper, Judaism at Rome, New York 
1876, pp. 199-222; Hausrath, Weutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, Bd. ii. 
2 Aufl. pp. 225-251 ; Gratz, “ Pracisirung der Zeit fiir die, die Judier 
betreffenden Vorginge unter dem Kaiser Caligula” (Monatsschrift fiir Ges- 
chichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums, 1877, pp. 97 ff., 145 ff., reprinted 
in Geschichte der Juden, Bd. iii. 4 Aufl. pp. 759-769) ; Mommsen, Rémische 
Geschichte, v. 515-619.—For other literature, see Div. II. vol. iii. pp. 
349-354. 

146 Philo, Legat. ad Cajwm, secs. 11-15 (ed. Mangey, ii. 556-561); 
Josephus, Antig. xviii. 7. 2 fin., 8. 1, xix. 1.1 ff. ; Dio Cassius, lix. 26, 28 ; 
Suetonius, Caligula, 22; Hausrath, Neutestamenthche Zeitgeschichte, ii 
225 ff... 
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faultless manner.'” Under Caligula he more and more lost 
that reputation. As an intimate friend of Tiberius, he stood, 
as a matter of course, in disfavour with Caligula. With the 
death of young Tiberius, grandson of the Emperor Tiberius, 
and of the praetorian prefect Macro, both of whom were 
compelled by Caligula to commit suicide, he completely lost 
every support at the court. Thenceforth he set no other 
end before him than this, namely, to endeavour by all means. 
to secure the favour of the young emperor. This was the 
one principle that determined his proceedings toward the 
Jews.'*8 

The presence of the Jewish king Agrippa in Alexandria 
gave the ostensible occasion for the outbreak of the persecu- 
tion of the Jews. He arrived in Alexandria, on his home- 
ward journey from Rome to Palestine, in August a.D. 38. 


147 Philo, In Flaccum, sec. 3 init., ed. Mangey, ii. 518: “E&asriev yae 
Thy ewinperesay AcBav wévte wey ern TH para, Carros TeBepiov Kaioapos, 
chy ce sipnuny dicQuaage nal ovras eirovag xal eppaptvws &Pnyhowro, ws Tovs 
po avrov wavres vrepBaarsiv. Compare secs. 1-2, Mangey, ii. 517, 518.— 
The name of Flaccus is given in Philo, In Flaccwm, sec. 1, as Daduxos 
"Aovinasos. So, too, by Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, ii. 150 sq. 
According to Jerome, Flaccus Avtlius ; according to Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, 
1. 626: Drdxxos “ABiacos, corrupted in i. 615 into Baaxxos ’ Acvacsos. 
An inscription of the time of Tiberius at Tentyra in Egypt gives the full 
name (Letronne, Recueil des inscriptions gr. et lat. de VEgypte, i. 87 sqq.= 
Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 4716=Lepsius, Denkméiler aus Aegypten und 
Aethiopien, Bd. xii. Bl. 76, Inscr. Gr. n. 2'7): ti Avarov Aovsarlov Drcuxov 
inyzewcvoc. The reading is indeed doubtful in several places. The prae- 
nomen Avaov, however, seems from a facsimile by Lepsius to be quite 
certain. It was so given also by Letronne ; but the Corp. inscr. Graec. 
reads Av[x/ov].—Flaccus is also mentioned in Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 4957, 
lin. 27. 

148 Philo, In Flaccum, secs. 3-4, Opera, ed. Mangey, ii. 518-520.—On 
the death of young Tiberius, see also Philo, Legat. ad Cajwm, secs. 4-5, 
Mangey, ii. 549 sq.; Dio Cassius, lix. 8; Suetonius, Caligula, 23. On 
the death of Navius Sertorius Macro (after the overthrow of Sejanus, 
A.D. 31, praefactus praetorio, see Pauly’s Real-Encyclopaedie, v. 402) ; Philo, 
Legat. ad Cajwm, secs. 6-8, Mangey, ii. 550-554; Dio Cassius, lix. 10; 
Suetonins, Caligula, 26.—The death of Tiberius, according to Dio Cassius, 
lc, occurred in A.D. 37 ; that of Macro in a.D. 38. 
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Although, as Philo has assured us, he avoided everything 
calculated to produce a commotion, the mere appearance of a 
Jewish king was an offence to the mob of Alexandria. Agrippa 
was first of all treated with indignity and insult in the gym- 
nasium, and then exposed to ridicule in the performances of a 
pantomime. A man called Karabas, suffering from mental 
derangement, was decked in uniform similar to the king’s 
dress, and was mockingly greeted as king, the people address- 
ing him in the Syrian as Mapu, Lord.® The mob, however, 
once roused to riot, was not disposed to be pacified. They 
now insisted upon placing statues of the emperor in the 
Jewish synagogues, called by Philo simply spocevyau. 
Flaccus did not venture to oppose them, but rather agreed to 
all the demands of the enemies of the Jews. These again, 
the more the governor seemed disposed to yield to them, 
became the more extravagant in their demands. Flaccus 
gave permission successively to the setting up of images in 
the synagogues, to the pronouncing of the Jews, by an edict, 
no longer in the enjoyment of the rights of citizens, and, 
finally, he gave his sanction to a general persecution of the 
Jews." Dreadful sufferings were now endured by the Jewish 
population of Alexandria. Their houses and warehouses were 
plundered; the Jews were themselves maltreated, murdered, 
the bodies mutilated; others publicly burned ; others, again, 
dragged alive through the streets. The synagogues were, some 
of them destroyed, others profaned by the setting up of the 
image of Caligula as a god; in the largest synagogue the 
image of Caligula was set up on a high damaged Quadriga, 


149 Philo, In Flaccum, secs. 5-6, ed. Mangey, ii. 521 sq. 

180 Philo, In Flaccum, secs. 6-8, ed. Mangey, ii. 523-525.—Philo distin- 
guishes in the career of Flaccus three stages: (1) Sec. 6 fin.: éasrpémes 
roimoacbes tiv cvednow. (2) Sec. 8 init. briyass varepov nuéposs ribnoe 
mpoypappna, ds oF Zévovs nal tryavdus quds dwenccrss; (3) ibid. eira dual 
Trois wporéposs xecl tpirov xpootOnner, esis we sv drwoes ols eberoves wopbeiv 
*Lovdeious. 
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which they had dragged thither from the gymnasium." The 
governor Flaccus not only let all this go on without inter- 
fering, but also himself proceeded with severe measures against 
the Jews, for which, according to Philo, he had no other 
reason than the refusal of the Jews to take part in the 
worship of the emperor. He caused thirty-eight members of 
the Jewish Gerousia to be carried bound into the theatre, and 
there to be scourged before the eyes of their enemies, so that 
some of them died under the infliction of the lash, and others | 
were thrown into long and severe illnesses.” A centurion 
was commanded to search with a select band through the 
houses of the Jews for arms. Jewish women were compelled 
before spectators in the theatre to partake of swine’s flesh. 
Flaccus had even before this shown his hostility to the Jews 
by failing to send to the emperor, as he had promised to do, 
but retaining in his own possession, a petition from the 


151 Plundering of houses: Philo, In Flaccum, sec. 8, ed. Mangey, ii. 525 ; 
Legat. ad Cajum, sec. 18, ed. Mangey, ii. 563.— Massacre of the Jews: 
Philo, In Flaccum, sec. 9, ed. Mangey, ii. 526 sq.; Legat. at Cajum, sec. 19, 
ed. Mangey, ii. 564.—Destruction and profanation of the synagogues or 
proseuchae: Legat. ad Cajwm, sec. 20, ed. Mangey. ii. 565.—The plunder- 
ing, according to Philo, In Flaccum, sec. 11, ed. Mangey, ii. 581 init., 
extended to four hundred houses.—In Div. II. vol. iii. p. 349, following 
Mangey’s note, ii. 564, and Késtlin in Theologische Jahrbb. 1854, p. 398, I 
expressed myself to the effect that the persecution described in the Legat. 
ad Cajwm is another than that described in the treatise In Flaccwm. 
Subsequent examination of the facts, however, has convinced me that the 
two are identical, as I had previously, with many others, maintained iu 
the first edition of this work. The details are so precisely the same that 
their identity cannot be doubted. Compare especially, In Flaccum, sec. 9; 
Legat. ad Cajwm, sec. 19. Sometimes there is even a verbal agreement, as, 
In Flaccwm, sec. 9, ed. Mangey, 527: Qpuyceve ovrréyovres xamv@ TO wAgoy 
4 wupl duéPdecpov ; and Legat. ad Cajum, sec. 19, ed. Mangey, ii. 564: of d¢ 
HulOnrextor xomv@ To zAcoy 4% wupl SieDbeipovro rHs Ppvyavadove vans. It 
does not, however, give one the impression of literary dependence. The 
relationship is, from a literary point of view, very free, as it would 
naturally be if the same writer described at different times the same 
incidents. - 

152 Philo, In Flaccwm, sec. 10, ed. Mangey, 11. 527-529. 

158 Philo, In Flaccum, sec. 11, ed. Mangey, ii. 529-531. 
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Jewish community, in which an explanation was given of the 
attitude of the Jews in reference to the honours demanded 
by the emperor. This writing was first sent up by Agrippa, 
with a statement of the reason of the delay. 

We are not in possession of any detailed information as to 
the circumstances of the Alexandrian community after the 
severe persecution of the autumn of a.D. 38 down to the 
death of Caligula in January a.D. 41. In autumn of ap. 38 
Flaccus was suddenly, at the command of the eniperor, carried 
as a prisoner to Rome, and banished to the island of Andros 
in the Aegean Sea, where subsequently he was, together with 
other distinguished exiles, put to death by the orders of 
Caligula.”’ Who his successor was is unknown.’® It may 
be accepted as highly probable that the Jews did not get 
back their synagogues during Caligula’s lifetime, and that the 
worship of the emperor continued a burning question, and one 


154 Philo, In Flaccum, sec. 12, ed. Mangey, ii. 531, 532. 

155 Philo, In Flaccum, secs. 12-21, ed. Mangey, ii. 532-544.—The chrono- 
logical data for the incidents above recorded converge upon the autumn 
of A.D. 38. Compare Lewin, Fastz sacri, n. 1534-1538. Agrippa arrived 
at Alexandria favoured by the trade-winds (éryjs+0, In Flaccwm, sec. 5, ed. 
Mangey, ii. 521), which blow from the 20th of July for the space of thirty 
days (Pliny, Hist. Nat. ii. 47. 124, xviii. 28. 270). The scourging of the 
thirty-eight members of the Jewish Gerousia took place on Caligula’s 
birthday (In Flaccum, sec. 10, ed. Mangey, ii. 529), z.¢. on the 31st August 
(Suetonius, Caligula, 8). The departure of Flaccus, which occurred soon 
after this, toox place during the Jewish Feast of Tabernacles (Jn Flaccwm, 
sec. 14 amt. ed. Mangey, ii. 534); therefore in September or October.— 
The year 38 is obtained from the two following facts: (1) Agrippa 
returned from Rome to Palestine in the second year of Caligula (Josephus, 
Antig. xviii. 6. 11). (2) The Jewish warehouses were plundered when 
they had been closed on account of the mourning for Drusilla, the sister 
of Caligula (Philo, In Flaccwm, sec. 8, ed. Mangey, ii. 525). But she died 
in A.D. 38 (Dio Cassius, lix. 10-11). 

186 According to Dio Cassius, lix. 10, Caligula had appointed Macro 
governor of Egypt. But he, while still Flaccus was governor of Egypt, 
was compelled to commit suicide (Philo, In Flaccum, secs. 3-4, ed. Mangey, 
ii. 519). He therefore never actually entered upon his governorship. 
Compare generally on the governors of Egypt, Corpus Insor. Graec. t, iii. 
pe 310 sq. 
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involving the Jews in danger. In A.D. 40, probably in spring, 
in consequence of the still continuing conflicts between the 
heathen and Jewish population of Alexandria, an embassy 
from both parties went to the emperor to complain against one 
another, and seek to win over the emperor to their side. The 
leader of the Jewish embassy was Philo; the leader of his 
opponents was the scholar Apion. The result was unfavour- 
able to the Jews. They were ungraciously received by the 
emperor, and were obliged to return without having effected 
their object. So Josephus briefly tells the story.” A few 
incidents connected with this embassy are also told by Philo 
in his work about Caligula. But it is difficult to obtain any 
definite information from these fragmentary notices. With- 
cut having referred to the sending of one of the two embassies, 
Philo first of all states that the ambassadors of the Alex- 
andrians won over completely to their interests the slave 
Helicon, a favourite of Caligula) When the Jews perceived 
this, they made similar endeavours on their part, but in 
vain.® They then concluded to pass on to the emperor a 
written statement, which contained the main points embraced 
in the petition shortly before sent in by King Agrippa. 
Caligula received the Jewish ambassadors first of all in the 
Campus Martius at Rome, and promised to hear them at a 
convenient time.”® The ambassadors then followed the em- 
peror to Puteoli, where, however, they were not received.’ 
Only at a later period —we know not how much later—the 


187 Josephus, Antig. xviii, 8. 1.—According to Josephus the two em- 
bassies consisted each of three men ; according to Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, 
sec. 46, ed. Mangey, ii. 600, the Jewish embassy consisted of five men. 

158 Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, secs. 25-26, ed. Mangey, ii. 570 (Helicon) ; 
ibid. sec. 27, ed. Mangey, ii. 571 (the ambassadors of the Alexandrians) ; 
thid. secs. 27-28, ed. Mangey, ii. 571 sq. (how the Jewish ambassadors 
vainly entreated Helicon to secure them an audience). 

159 Philo, Legat. ad Cajwm, sec. 28, ed. Mangey, ii. 572 (the narrator 
here speaks evidently, in the first person, of himself). 

160 Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, sec. 29, ed. Mangey, ii. 57% 
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promised audience took place at Rome, in the gardens of 
Maecenas and Lamia, at which the emperor— while he 
inspected the works that were going on, and gave orders 
regarding them—caused the Jews to keep moving on always 
bel ind him, throwing out to them now and again a contempt- 
uous remark, amid the applause of the ambassadors of the 
other party, until at last he dismissed them, declaring that 
they were to be regarded rather as foolish than as wicked 
men, since they would not believe in his divinity.’ 


161 Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, secs. 44-46, ed. Mangey, ii. 59'7-600.—In the 
narrative of Philo, it is remarkable that he speaks about the complaints of 
the Alexandrian and Jewish ambassadors in Rome without having made 
any mention of the sending of the embassies. Possibly there is some gap 
in the text that has come down tous. So Massebieau, Le classement des 
oeuvres de Philon [Bibliotheque de VEcole des Hautes Etudes, Section des 
Sciences religieuses, vol. i. Paris 1889], p. 65 sqq. But this hypothesis 
seems to me quite unnecessary ; for Philo does not by any means propose 
to tell the history of this embassy, as one might suppose from the false 
title, which was not given by Philo himself. His theme is rather the 
same as that of Lactantius in his treatise, De Mortibus Persecutorwm : that 
the persecutors of the pious are punished by God. So correctly Masse- 
bieau. As with Flaccus, so also with Caligula—first of all his evil deeds 
are enumerated, and then the divine retribution ; only this second half of 
the treatise about Caligula is no longer extant. The Jews are here, there- 
fore, not the principal figures, but Caligula; and so the Jewish embassy 
from Alexandria to Rome is quite a subordinate matter. From this point 
of view, also, other difficulties are probably to be explained. Caligula 
was absent from Rome on an expedition to Gaul from the autumn of 
A.D. 39 till the 3lst August a.p. 40 (see above, p. 36). Did the twice- 
repeated reception of the embassy take place before or after the expedi- 
tion? According to Philo, Legat. ad Cajwm, sec. 29, ed. Mangey, ii. 573 
fm., the ambassadors made the sea journey during the winter (xesavog 
wéoov). Since the business on which they were engaged had become a 
matter of burning interest in consequence of the great persecution of 
autumn A.D. 38, we would naturally at first fix the date of the journey in 
the winter of A.D. 38-39. This view is favoured by the circumstance that 
the written apology which the ambassadors laid before the emperor is said 
to have been of similar contents with that “shortly before” (xp0 éas/yov) 
sent by Agrippa, on the occasion of his visit to Alexandria (Legat. ad 
Cajwm, sec. 28, ed. Mangey, ii. 572), which undoubtedly refers to the same 
affair as has been narrated above on p, 95. For these reasons Lewin, 
Fasti sacri, n. 1539-1540, places the setting out of the embassy in the end 
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Affairs at Alexandria remained in suspense down to the 
death of Caligula. One of the first acts of the new emperor, 


of A.D. 38, its first reception in the Campus Martius and going down to 
Puteoli in the beginning of a.p. 39, before the expedition to Gaul (bid. 
n. 1551, 1557); but the second audience, in the gardens of Maecenas and 
Lamia, after the Gallic campaign, in the autumn of a.D. 40 (2bid. n. 1600). 
Keim, Jesus of Nazara, i. 281, reaches, as it seems, the same result. But 
this arrangement is really impossible, because the ambassadors first 
received at Puteoli the news that Caligula had ordered his statue to be 
erected in the temple at Jerusalem (Philo, Legat. ad Cajwm, sec. 29, ed. 
Mangey, ii. 573). This, as the following exposition will show, cannot 
have happened before the spring of a.p. 40. We are therefore obliged to 
set even the first reception, and the immediately following movement 
down to Puteoli, in the autumn of a.p. 40, after the Gallic campaign. 
That during this period, also, Caligula was once at Puteoli may be con- 
cluded from Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxii. 1, 4, where mention is made of 
Caligula’s return “from Astura to Antium” not long before his death. 
The second audience, in the gardens of Maecenas and Lamia, at any rate 
took place after the expedition to Gaul; for the ambassadors there refer 
to the fact that the Jews had offered sacrifices for the emperor xara rip 
inamlda rng Vepmevinns vinns (Legat. ad Cajwm, sec. 45, ed. Mangey, ii. 598). 
If, therefore, the audiences of the Jews with Caligula are not to be assigned 
to an earlier date than autumn of a.p. 40, the question may be raised 
whether their winter journey should not be referred to the late autumn 
of a.p. 40? This is the opinion of Gritz, expressed in his treatise referred 
to above on p. 91. This date, however, would be too late, since it could 
not then be explained how the ambassadors first heard in Puteoli of 
events which had occurred in Palestine as early as the beginning of 
summer. It is therefore to be assumed that the ambassadors made their 
journey in the end of the winter of a.p. 39-40, waited in Rome for 
Caligula’s return, and in autumn were received by him. So Tillemont, 
Histoire des Empereurs, t. i. p. 457 ; Delaunay, Philon d Alexandrie, p. 180; 
also Noris, Opera, ii. 659 sq.; and Sanclemente, De vulgaris aerae emenda- 
tione, p. 318. Sanclemente opposes Noris’ opinion, that the audience 
described by Philo, secs. 44-45, occurred before the going down to Puteoli 
referred to in sec. 29. But whether we accept this combination or that, 
in any case we fail to discover in Philo’s exposition not only an account 
of the sending out of the Jewish-Alexandrian embassy, but also a full and 
comprehensive account of what befell it in Rome. Still more singular is 
it that Philo should have communicated nothing about the state of affairs 
in Alexandria itself from autumn a.p. 38 till Caligula’s death, so that it 
is not explained why the embassy did not starf till eighteen months after 
the great persecution. But all this may be satisfactorily explained if we 
accept what we said above as to the purpose of the writing. 
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Claudius, was to issue an edict by which all their earlier 
privileges were confirmed to the Alexandrian Jews, and the 
unrestricted liberty to practise their own religion was anew 
granted them.’ 

While the Alexandrian embassy to Rome waited for the 
imperial decision, a serious storm burst upon the mother 
country of Palestine. It had its origin in Jamnia, a town 
on the Philistine coast which was mainly inhabited by Jews. 
When the heathen inhabitants of that place, in order to show 
their zeal for Caesar and at the same time to aggravate the 
Jews, erected a rude altar to the emperor, this was imme- 
diately again destroyed by the Jews. The incident was 
reported by the imperial procurator of the city, Herennius 
Capito, to the emperor, who, in order to avenge himself upon 
the refractory Jews, gave orders that his statue should be set 
up in the temple of Jerusalem. As it was foreseen that 
such an attempt would call forth violent opposition, the 
governor of Syria, P. Petronius, received a command to have 
the one half of the army ‘ stationed “on the Euphrates,” ie. 
in Syria, in readiness to proceed to Palestine, in order by their 
assistance to carry out the will of the emperor. This moderate 
and reasonable man obeyed the childish demand with a heavy 
heart during the winter of a.D. 39-40. While he was 
getting the statue prepared in Sidon, he gathered about him 


162 Josephus, Antig. xix. 5. 2. 

168 He was not as Philo names him: Qopay éxaroyeds rav ris Lov- 
dates, but only 6 rHo “lapvelas éxirpowos (Josephus, Antig. xviii. 6. 3). 
Jamnia was merely a private estate of the emperor (Antig. xviii. 2. 2). 
—Should not also in the text of Philo “Iamveias be read instead of 
lovdalas ? 

164 Philo, Legat. ad Cajwm, sec. 30, ed. Mangey, ii. 575 sq. 

165 According to Josephus, Antig. xviii. 8. 2, two legions ; according to 
Wars of the Jews, ii. 10. 1, three. The former statement is the correct 
one; for in Syria there were four legions (see above, p. 50). When 
therefore Philo, sec. 31, says “ the half,” this agrees with Josephus, Antig. 
aviii. 8, 2. 
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the heads of the Jewish people, and sought to persuade them 
to yield with a good grace; but all in vain. 

Soon the news of what was proposed spread over all 
Palestine, and now the people assembled in great crowds at 
Ptolemais, where Petronius had his headquarters. “Like a 
cloud the multitude of the Jews covered all Phoenicia.” 
Well arranged, divided into six groups—old men, able-bodied 
men, boys, old women, wives and maidens, the mass deputation 
appeared before Petronius. Their mournful complaints and 
groans made such an impression upon Petronius that he 
resolved at all hazards to make the attempt to put off the 
decision for a time at least.” The full truth, that he really 
wished to have a stop put to the whole business, he dared not 
indeed write to the emperor. He wrote him rather that he 
entreated for delay, partly because time was required for the 
preparing of the statue, partly because the harvest was 
approaching, which it would be advisable to see gathered in, 
since otherwise the exasperated Jews might in the end destroy 
the whole harvest. When Caligula received that letter, he 
was greatly enraged at the dilatoriness of his governor. But 
he did not venture to give expression to his wrath, but wrote 
him a letter of acknowledgment in which he praised his 
prudence, and only advised him to proceed as quickly as 
possible with the preparation of the statue, since the harvest 
would be already about an end.1® 


166 Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, sec. 31, ed. Mangey, ii. 576-579.—The date 
is determined by the fact that the negotiations following at Ptolemais 
took place during harvest, therefore between Passover and Pentecost and 
in the year 40, as the current report declares. But since, according to 
Antig. xviii. 8. 2, Petronius had gone into his winter quarters at Ptole- 
mais, he must have gone there in winter, a.p, 39-40. Josephus’ words 
are certainly calculated to give one the impression that these events did 
not occur till the winter of a.p. 40-41. See vol. i. p. 365. 

167 Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, sec. 32 f., ed. Mangey, ii. 579-582; Jose- 
phus, Antig. xviii. 8.2; Wars of the Jews, ii. 10. 1-3. 

368 Philo, Legat. ad Cajwm, secs, 33-34, ed. Mangey, ii. 582-584. This 
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Petronius, however, did not even yet proceed with any 
vigour in the matter, but entered anew into negotiations with 
the Jews. Yea, even late in autumn, down to the season of 
sowing in November, we find him at Tiberias besieged for 
forty days by crowds of people to be numbered by thousands, 
who besought him with tears that he would yet save the 
country from the threatened horror of temple desecration. 
When at length Aristobulus also, the brother of King Agrippa 
and other relatives of his joined their prayers to those of the 
people, Petronius resolved to take the decisive step of asking 
the emperor to revoke his order. He led his army back from 
Ptolemais to Antioch, and set before the emperor, in a letter 
which he sent for this purpose to Caligula, how upon grounds 
of equity and prudence it would be advisable to recall the 
offensive edict.’ 

Meanwhile affairs at Rome affecting matters in question 
had taken a more favourable turn. King Agrippa I., who in 
_ spring of the year 40 had left Palestine, met with Caligula in 
Rome or at Puteoli in autumn, when the emperor had just 
returned from his German campaign.’ He had as yet heard 


correspondence does not occur to be identical with that spoken of by 
Josephus, Antig. xviii. 8. 2; for the latter had taken place before the 
proceedings at Ptolemais. 

169 Josephus, Antig. xviii. 8. 3-6; Wars of the Jews, ii. 10. 3-5. The 
recall of the army is merely mentioned in Wars of the Jews, ii. 10. 5. 

170 That Agrippa had left Palestine as early as spring may be deduced 
from this, that he knew nothing of what had been going on in Palestine 
when he arrived in Rome. He cannot, however, have been in company 
with Caligula in Gaul, as Dio Cassius, lix. 24, conjectures, but must have 
gone first to Rome or Puteoli, some time after the return of Caligula from 
his campaign on 31st August a.p. 40. For had Agrippa’s intervention 
that was crowned with success already occurred in Gaul, it would not 
have been only after Caligula’s return, and after they had followed the 
emperor to Puteoli, that the Alexandrian ambassadors would have first 
heard the sad news about the affairs of Palestine, as was the case (Philo, 
Legat. ad Cajwm, sec. 29, ed. Mangey, ii. 573). The intervention of 
Agrippa must therefore have taken place after that time. It therefore 
follows from this that Petronius, late in autumn, in the time of sowing, 
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nothing of what was going on in Palestine. But the glance 
of the emperor’s eye assured him that he was nursing secret 
wrath in his heart. When he sought in vain for the cause of 
such feelings, the emperor observed his embarrassment, and 
let-him know in a very ungracious tone what the cause of his 
displeasure was. The king on hearing this was so horror- 
stricken that he fell into a fainting fit, from which he did not 
recover till the evening of the following day.” On his. 
recovery he made it his first business to address a supplica- 
tion to the emperor, in which he endeavoured to persuade him 
to recall his order by showing that none of his predecessors 
had ever attempted anything of that sort. Contrary to all 
expectation, the letter of Agrippa had the desired effect. 
Caligula caused a letter to be written to Petronius, command- 
ing that nothing should be changed in the temple at Jeru- 
salem. The favour was certainly not unmixed; for along 
with this order there was an injunction that no one who 
should erect a temple or altar to the emperor outside of 
Jerusalem should be hindered from doing so. A good part 
of the concession that had been made was thus again with- 
drawn ; and it was only owing to the circumstance that no 
one took advantage of the right thus granted, that new 
disturbances did not arise out of it. The emperor, indeed, 
soon repented that he had made that concession. And so, as 
he made no further use of the statue that had been prepared 
at Sidon, he ordered a new one to be made in Rome which 


and not long before Caligula’s death, therefore somewhere about Nov- 
ember, petitioned for the revoking of the order. He cannot therefore 
have then had in his hands Caligula’s decision in reference to the matter ; 
and this cannot in that case have been agreed upon in Rome earlier than 
some time in September or October.—That the intervention of Agrippa 
took place in A.D. 40 is made plain on general grounds from the contents 
of his supplication, in which he designates himself as already in possession 
of Galilee (Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, sec. 41, ed. Mangey, ii. 593). 

171 Philo, Legat. ad Cajwm, sec. 35, ed. Mangey, ii. 584-586. 

172 Philo, Legat. ad Cajwm, secs. 36-41, ed. Mangey, ii. 586-594. 
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he intended himself, in his journey to Alexandria which he 
had in prospect, to put ashore on the coast of Palestine as he 
passed, and have it secretly brought to Jerusalem.”® Only 
the death of the emperor that soon followed prevented the 
carrying out of this enterprise. 

For the person of Petronius as well as for the land of 
Judea the death of the emperor was a favourable occurrence. 
When, further, Caligula, after he himself had arranged for the 
stopping of proceedings, received the letter of Petronius 
expressing the wish referred to, he fell into a furious passion 
about the disobedience of this officer, and caused a command 
immediately to be issued, that as a punishment for that he 
should take away his own life. Soon thereafter, however, 
Caligula was murdered, 24th January a.D. 41; and Petronius 
received the news thereof twenty - seven days before the 
messengers arrived with the order for self-destruction ; for 
these, in consequence of unfavourable weather, had been 
three full months upon their way. There was now just as 
little idea of carrying out the order for self-murder as there 
was of setting up the statue in the temple of Jerusalem.” 

The new emperor, Claudius, who had been raised to the 
throne by the soldiers, immediately upon his accession gifted 


178 Philo, Legat. ad Cajwm, secs. 42-43, ed. Mangey, ii. 594, 595. The 
projected journey to Alexandria is also mentioned in sec. 33, ed. Mangey, 
ii. 583, and in Suetonius, Caligula, c. 49.-—A somewhat different account 
of Agrippa’s intervention is given by Josephus, Antig. xviii. 8. 7-8. 
According to him, on a particular occasion when Agrippa had won the 
special good will of the emperor by means of a luxurious banquet, 
Caligula demanded of the Jewish king that he should ask of him any 
favour that he desired, whereupon he besought the emperor for the 
revocation of the order to set up his statue in the temple of Jerusalem. 
The result, according to Josephus, was the same, namely, that the prayer 
was granted. 

174 Josephus, Antig. xviii. 8. 8-9; Wars of the Jews, ii. 10. 5.—Compare 
also, generally, the Jewish tradition in Derenbourg, p. 207 sq. 

The order of succession in time of the different incidents recorded may 
be set forth in something like the following arrangement. It must be 
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to Agrippa, besides the dominion which he already had 
possession under Caligula, Judea and Samaria, so that now 


here presupposed that the transmission of news from Rome or Gaul to 

Jerusalem, and vice versd, would ordinarily take about two months :— 

Winter, a.p. 39-40: Petronius receives orders from Caligula to set up 
his statue in the temple at Jerusalem, and goes 
with two legions into Palestine. 

April or May 4.p. 40: When harvest was at hand, the negotiations were 
opened at Ptolemais. First report of Petronius 
to Caligula(Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, secs. 32-33 ;. 
Josephus, Antig. xviii. 8.2; Wars of the Jews, 


ii. 10, 1-8). 
June : Caligula receives Petronius’firstreport,and answers 
him, urging him to make haste (Philo, sec. 34). 
August : Petronius receives Caligula’s answer, but still puts 


off the final decision. 

End of September : Agrippa pays a visit to Caligula at Rome or 
Puteoli; learns of what had happened, and inter- 
venes. Caligula sends to Petronius the order to 
put a stop to the undertaking (Philo, Legat. ad 
Cajum, secs. 35-42 ; Josephus, Antig. xviii. 8, 
7-8). 

BeginningofNovember: Negotiations at Tiberias in time of sowing; 
Petronius prays the emperor to desist from 
setting up the statue (Josephus, Antig. xviii. 8. 
3-6 ; Wars of the Jews, ii. 10. 3-5). 


End of November : Petronius receives the order to put a stop to the 
undertaking. 

Beginning of January Caligula receives the petition of Petronius to 

A.D. 41: desist from setting up the statue, and sends him 


the order to take away his own life (Josephus, 
Antig. xviii. 8. 8). 

24th January A.D. 41: Caligula is murdered. 

Beginning of March: Petronius receives the news of Caligula’s death. 

Beginning of April:  Petronius receives the letter with the order for 
self-destruction (Josephus, Antig. xviii. 8. 9; 
Wars of the Jews, ii. 10. 5). 

This table may still be regarded as essentially correct, even if in some 
cases the time taken for a letter to travel from Italy or Gaul to Palestine, 
and vice versd, might be somewhat shorter. On the average the time may 
be put down at between one or two months. It deserves, however, to be 
taken into consideration that Caligula was in summer still in Gaul, and 
that in winter news travelled slowly and irregularly, The most difficult 
point in our chronology is this, that Agrippa as well as the Alexandrian 
Jewish embassy did not hear of Caligula’s order with reference to the 
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again all Palestine, to the same extent which it formerly 
had under Herod the Great, was united in the hand of a 
Herodian." 


Excursus I.—TuHE VaLvaTIon CENSUS OF QUIRINIUS, 
LUKE 11. 1-5, 
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GRESWELL, Dissertations upon the Principles and Arrangement of a Harmony 
of the Gospels, 3 vols. Oxford 1830, vol. i. pp. 443-524. By the same 
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works have not been accessible to me. 
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*HuscHKe, Ueber den zur Zeit der Geburt Jesu Christi gehaltenen Census, 
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temple of Jerusalem earlier than sometime in September (see above, 
pp. 98 and 101); whereas, according to Philo, the affair was already 
matter of common talk in Palestine in harvest time, as early as April or 
May. Tillemont had for this reason given up the later statement of 
Philo as unhistorical (Histoire des empereurs, t. i. Venise 1732, p. 680 sq., 
Notes sur la ruine des juifs, note ix.); so also in recent times, Gratz 
Monatsschrift, 1877, p. 97 ff., 145 ff. = Geschichte der Juden, Bd. iii. 4 Aufl. 
p. 759 ff. But the statements of Philo are on this point so definite and 
detailed (Legat. ad Cajwm, sec. 33, ed. Mangey, ii. 583: gv dxun mev yop 
Tov tov airov xaprov sivos, etc., compare also sec. 34 fin., ed. Mangey, 
ii, 584) that it seems very risky to have recourse to such violent measures. 

175 Josephus, Antig. xix. 5.1; Wars of the Jews, ii. 11. 5. 

1 The most complete monographs are those marked with an asterisk.— 
The earlier literature is given by Hase, Leben Jesu, § 23 b; Huschke, 
1840, p. 8; Winer, Redilwérterbuch, ii. 292-294; Meyer on Luke ii. 2; 
-Gumpach, Studien und Kritiken, 1852, p. 663 f. The more recent 

especially in Lecoultre, De censu Quiriniano (1883), p. 7 8q., and Sieffert 
‘in Herzog’s Real-Hncyclopaedie, 2 Aufl. xiii. 455. 
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Kounmr, art. “Schatzung” in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopaedie, 1 Aufl. xiii 
1860, pp. 463-467. 

BLEEK, Synoptische Erklarung der dret ersten Evangelien (1862), i. 66-75. 

Gover, Commentary on Gospel of St. Luke, 2 vols. Edin, 1875, vol. i. 
pp. 120-129. 

Mryer on Luke ii. 1, 2; also the revision by Weiss; and generally the 
Commentaries on Luke’s Gospel. 

Strauss, Leben Jesu, 1864, pp. 336-340; Die Halben und cre Ganzen, 
1865, pp. 70-79. 

ABERLE, “ Ueber den Statthalter Quirinius” (T%ib. Theolog. Quartalschrift, 
1865, pp. 103-148 ; 1868, pp. 29-64; 1874, pp. 663-687). 

HInGENFELD, “Quirinius als Statthalter Syriens” (Zeitschrift ftir wissen- 
schaftliche Theologie, 1865, pp. 408-421 ; 1870, pp. 151-167). 

GerLacH, Die rémischen Statthalter in Syrien und Judia, 1865, pp. 
22-42. 

LurrerotH, Le récensement de Quirinius en Judée, Paris 1865 (134 pp.). 

Ropsertvs, “ Zur Geschichte der rémischen Tributsteuern seit Augustus” 
(Hildebrand’s Jahrbiicher fiir Nationaldkonomie und Statistrk, Bd. iv. 
1865, pp. 341-427; Bd. v. 1865, pp. 135-171, 241-315; Bad. viii. 
1867, pp. 81-126, 385-475. On the passage in Luke, Bd. v. 155 ff.), 

Ewatp, History of Israel, vi. pp. 155-157. 

Kur, Jesus of Nazara, ii, 116-128. 

EBRARD, Gospel History. 

*WIESELER, Bettrdge zur richtigen Wiirdigung der Evangelten, 1869, 
pp. 16-107. By same author, Studien und Kritiken, 1875, pp. 585-549. 

Farrar, Life of Christ, vol. i. p. 7, note ; vol. ii. p. 450. 

CaspPari, Chronological and Geographical Introduction to the Life of Christ, 
pp. 34-38, 

*Zoumpr, Das Geburtsjahr Christi, 1869, pp. 20-224, 

Wootsey, “ Historical Credibility of Luke ii. 1-5” (New Englander, 1869, 
pp- 674-723. This paper has not been accessible to me). By the 
same author: Review of Zumpt’s Geburtsjahr Christi in the Biblio- 
theca, Sacra, 1870, pp. 290-336. Very carefully done. 

Sruinmayer, “Die Geschichte der Geburt des Herrn und seiner ersten 
Schritte im Leben” (Apologetische Beitriige, iv.), Berlin 1878, pp. 29-41. 

Sxvin, Chronologie des Lebens Jesu (1874), pp. 20-89. 

SonEnKEL’s Brbellewikon, Bd. v. pp. 23-27, art. “ Quirinius” by Weizsicker, 
and pp. 398-405, art. “Steuern” by Kneucker). 

Hernan, Theolog. Quartalschrift, 1875, pp. 666-684; 1876, pp 85-101 
(review of Zumpt’s Geburtsjahr Christi). 
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Marquarpt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, Bd. ii. 1876, pp. 198-216 (2 Aufl, 
revised by Dessau und Domaszewski 1884, pp. 204-223). 

Kurt (1879) and Scnanz (1883) in their Commentaries on Luke. 

Risss, Das Geburtgyahr Christi (1880), pp. 66-78.—By the same author, 
Nochmals das Geburtsjahr Jesu Christi (1883), pp. 59-68. 
Hormann (J. Chr. K. von), Die hetlige Schrift Neuen Testaments zusammen- 
hdngend wntersucht, Th. viii. 1 (1878), p. 46 ff. ; x. (1883) p. 64 ff. 
LEcovttTRE, De censu Quiriniano et anno natiwvitatis Christi secundum 
Incam evangelistam, Lausannae 1883 (100 pp.). A review of it in 
Theologische Interaturzeitung, 1883, p. 481. 

P6uz1, art. “Census” in Wetzer and Welte’s Kirchenlexikon, 2 Aufl. Bd. 
lii. 1884, pp. 1-7. 

SmmFFeet, art. “Schatzung” in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopacdie, 2 Aufl. xiii. 
1884, pp. 446-455. 

Mommsgn, Res gestae divi Augusti, ed. 2, 1883, pp. 175-177.—By the same 
author, Rémisches Staatsrecht, ii. 1 (1874), pp. 391-394. 

Unesr, “De censibus provinciarum Romanarum” (Leipziger Studien zur 
class. Philologie, Bd. x. 1887, pp. 1-76). Mainly a collection of 
inscriptions in which tax-collectors are mentioned. 


It has been mentioned above, at p. 79, that after the banish- 
ment of Archelaus the imperial legate, Quirinius, arrived in 
Judea, and there, in A.D. 6 or 7, proceeded to make a census, 
ae, a list of the inhabitants, and a reckoning of their landed 
property, for the purpose of apportioning the taxation. The 
evangelist Luke, ii. 1-5, makes mention of a valuation census 
such as that made by Quirinius; but he places it in the last 
days of Herod the Great, that is, somewhere about ten or 
twelve years earlier than that census was really made. It is 
a matter of debate how this story is related to the similar one 
recorded by Josephus; whether there were actually two 
_ different valuations in Judea conducted by Quirinius, or 
whether Luke has erroneously set down the valuation that 
was made in A.D. 7 in the last years of Herod the Great. In 
order that we may be in a position to form a deliberate 
judgment on this much - debated question, and generally on 
the credibility of the narrative of Luke, it is necessary first 
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of all to understand, at least in its most general outlines, the 
Roman system of taxation during the days of the empire. 

The original Roman census, as it was drawn up during the 
period of the republic,’ was strictly confined to the enrolment 
of Roman citizens. It consisted of a list of Roman citizens 
and their possessions, made for a double purpose: (1) The 
regulating of military service, and (2) the levying of the 
direct taxes. The party whose property had to be valued 
was obliged to present himself before the censor and give in 
a statement of his possessions; but it was the custom that 
the father of the family should pay taxes for himself and for 
the whole family. In the time of the republic there was no 
one regular valuation census of the subjects of the Roman 
nation. Valuations were indeed made here and there; but 
these had no intimate connection or coherence with one 
another nor with the census of the Roman citizens.® 

In the days of the empire, as even before in the days of 
the republic, the census of Roman citizens had completely 
lost its original significance; for the Roman citizens, wa. 
therefore all Italy and the colonies with Italian privileges, 
were no longer sufficient for military service, and also no 
longer paid direct taxes. When therefore Augustus, Claudius, 
and Vespasian still made valuation rolls of Roman citizens, 


2 Compare on the census of citizens in the time of the republic, Rein, 
art. “Census” in Pauly’s Real-Encyclopaedie, ii. 247-257; Zumpt, Das 
Geburtsjahr Christi, pp. 97-116; De Boor, Faste censorit, Berol. 1873 ; 
Mommsen, Rédmisches Staatsrecht, ii. 1 (1874), pp. 304-442; E. Herzog, 
Geschichte wnd System der rdmischen Staatsverfassung, Bd. i. 1884, pp. 
754-797, 

3 Compare on the provincial census of the times of the republic, Zumpt, 
Geburtsjahr Christi, pp. 114-116; Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, 
ii. 175-197 (2 Aufl. revised by Dessau und Domaszewski, pp. 180-204). 

Compare on the citizen census of the days of the empire: Zumpt, 
Geburtsjahr Christi, pp. 116-129; De Boor, Fastt censor, pp. 30-33, 
96-100; Mommsen, Rémisches Staatsrecht, 1 Aufl. ii. 1, pp. 310-312, 
391 ff. ; ii. 2, p. 1012 f.—The last citizen census which was fully carried 
out, was that of Vespasian in a.D. 74. 
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this was done only for statistical purposes, or on account of 
the religious festivities associated therewith, but not for taxa- 
tion purposes. Fundamentally different was the census of the 
provinces, the main purpose of which was ‘to regulate the 
levying of the taxes.” Even in this direction there existed 
in the earlier days of the empire a very great diversity ;° but 
in general even then those principles had become pretty well 
established which in later juristic documents (Digest. L. 15: 
De censibus) are assumed as everywhere prevailing. From 
these we learn that there were for the provinces two kinds of 
direct taxes: (1) The property-tax on possessions in land, 
tributum soli or agri, and (2) The poll-tax, tributum capitis.’ 
The former was paid partly in kind, partly in money. Under 
the latter, the ¢ributwm capitis, there seems to have been 
summed up various sorts of personal taxes, such as the 
income - tax, which varied according to the amount of the 


* Compare, on the provincial census during the days of the empire, the 
works and treatises referred to above by Huschke (1847), Rodbertus, , 
Zumpt (pp. 147-175), Marquardt, Unger ; and, in addition: Rein, art. 
“Tributum” in Pauly’s Real-Encyclopaedie, vi. 2, pp. 2125-2129 ; Zacharia 
von Lingenthal, “ Zur Kenntniss des romischen Steuerwesens in der Kaiser- 
zeit” (Mémoires de Vacadémie impériale des sciences de St. Pétersbourg, 7 série, 
t. vi. No. 9, Petersb. 1863) ; Bernh. Matthiass, Die rémische Grumdsteuer und 
das Vectigalrecht, Erlangen 1882. The two last deal especially with the 
later period of the empire. 

6 Zumpt, Geburtsjahr Christi, pp. 156, 176, 187, 211 f. Compare also: | 
Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, ii. 185-196. 

7 That there were only these-two kinds of direct taxes is plain from 
Digest. L. 15. 8. § 7 (from Paul in beginning of third century): “‘ Divus 
Vespasianus Caesarienses colonos fecit, non adjecto, ut et juris Italici 
essent ; sed tributum his remisit capitis; sed Divus Titus etiam solum 
immune factum interpretatus est.”—Compare Appian. Libyca, 135 : rois 
dé Aorwois Popov Apiccev eal th yH xal eal roig cao ; Dio Cass. lxii. 3 ; 
Tertullian, Apologet. 13: “agri tributo onusti viliores, hominum capita 
stipendio censa ignobiliora.” Pauly’s Real-Encyclopaedie, vi. 2. 2126. 

8 According to Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 16. 4, ‘the third part of 
the world,” that is, North Africa, with the exceptiop of Egypt, yielded 
yearly so much grain, that from it the needs of the city of Rome could be 
supplied for eight months ; and from the city of Alexandria four months 
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income, and the poll-tax proper, which was of equal amount 
for every caput. In Syria, eg., there was raised in Appian’s 
time a personal tax, which amounted to one per cent. of the 
valuation.© This was therefore properly an income-tax. 
When, on the other hand, Josephus reckons from the poll-tax 
that Egypt, with the exclusion of Alexandria, had a popula- 
tion of seven and a half millions, he is evidently referring to a 
tax of the same amount for every caput." At any rate, during 
the earlier days of the empire, the taxes levied were of the 
most diverse kinds.” Women and slaves had also to pay the 
poll-tax. Only children and old men were exempted. In 
Syria, ¢g., men from the age of fourteen and women from the 
age of twelve years, and both up to the age of sixty-five years, 


® Huschke, Census der Kaiserzeit, p. 175 ff.; Marquardt, Rémische 
Staatsverwaltung, ii. 185-196. 

10 Appian. Syr. 50: Tlowargios— ray poeylorny wérsw “lepoodavgen neck 
ayararny evrois uereoxaper, gv Oy noel Ilroncuatos 6 wparos Alytarov 
Baaireds xaOyphust, nai Overmaoravos cvbis oiniodcionv xertonarps, nel 
“Adpscves ccdOsg tm’ tmod. Kal dich raider torly "lovdelors &araow 6 Qépog 
Tay aapocrav Popirepos tis eAANS weptornices. “Eors 3¢ nal Bdpors nal 
KinriSiv irqotos, txaroory rod rimnwaroc &xcor~.—Instead of wepsos- 
xiang (& conjecture of Musgrave adopted by Bekker) the codd. have 
mspiovales, Which is meaningless, although it is still defended by Huschke, 
Census der Kaiserzeit, p. 135. The correctness of the conjecture is proved 
by the context. Appian means to say: On account of the battles under 
Vespasian and Hadrian, the Jews had to pay a higher poll-tax than the 
other neighbouring peoples, namely, than the Syrians and Cilicians, who 
pay an annual poll-tax in the form of a percentage of the sum of the 
valuation. From Josephus, Wars of the Jews, vii. 6. 6, Dio Cassius, Ixvi. 7, 
however, we know that the increase consisted in this, that the DO poex ow, 
which had before been paid as a temple-tax (Matt. xvii. 24), after the 
destruction of the temple had to be paid to the Romans. 

11 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 16. 4: Alyunros — wevrqnovra mpeg 
res tmranoatects exovce poupicdas cvOparav diye ray *AAcZ cevdpercep 
meroimouyTay, we gveoviy éx Tig xed axcorny xeDocrry eloDopas rexpey- 
pecobees. 

1? Of Northern Africa, Josephus says (Wars of the Jews, ii. 16. 14): xpi, 
Tay trnoiay xapray, to ponaly dura rd xard ry ‘Pouny wrqdoc TpeQoves, xeei 
Ewbev wavroias Poporoyovuras, xxl twis xpslois tHe Nysmovieus mepexovare 
srolpews Ta¢ siaDopag. 
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were obliged to pay the poll-tax.’* As to the valuation census 
of the provinces, 7.¢. the preparation of lists for the sake of the 
apportioning of the taxes, the same principles regulated pro- 
cedure as in the drawing up of the census of Roman citizens." 
In regard to the one as well as the other, the expressions 
were used: edere, deferre censwm, profitert ; from which it is 
evident that the party liable had to give in the valuation 
himself, and his taxes were only controlled by the officers.” 
The taxes had to be paid in the chief towns of the particular 
taxation districts ;’° and, indeed, the landed estates had to be 
registered for taxation in those communes in whose domain 
they lay.” At what intervals the valuation was repeated is 
not with any certainty known. Huschke assumes a ten 
years’ period for the census, similar to the five years’ period 
of the earlier census of Roman citizens.* Zumpt contests the 
correctness of this assumption, and believes that by standing 
taxation boards the list was kept carefully revised.” Many 
hints favour the idea of a five years’ census period. Since the 
fourth century after Christ it is well known that the fifteen 
year indiction period became prevalent.” 

So much on the question of valuations and taxation in 

18 Digest. L. 15. 3 pr. (from Ulpian, beginning of the third century) : 
“ Aetatem in censendo significare necesse est, quia quibusdam aetas 
tribuit, ne tributo onerentur ; veluti mm Syriis a quatuordecim annis 
masculi, a duodecim feminae usque ad sexagesimum quintum annum . 
tributo capitis obligantur ; aetas autem spectatur censendi tempore.” 

14 Compare generally: Huschke, Census der Karserzeit, p. 192 ff. ; 
Zumpt, Das Geburtsjahr Christi, pp. 170-175. 

15 Huschke, Census, p. 193; Zumpt, Geburtsjahr, p. 173. 

16 Zumpt, Das Geburtsjahr Christi, p. 174. 

17 Digest. L. 15. 4. § 2 (from Ulpian, beginning of the third century): 
‘‘Tg vero, qui agrum in alia civitate habet, in ea civitate profiteri debet, 
in qua ager est; agri enim tributum in eam civitatem debet levare, in 
cujus territorio possidetur.” 

18 Huschke, Census der Katserzeit, p. 57 ff. 

19 Zumpt, Das Geburtsjahr Christi, pp. 168-170, 189, 205, 206 ; compare 


Hock, Romische Geschichte, i. 2. 406. 
2 Marquardt, Rom. Staatsverwaltung, ii. 236-238 (2 Aufl. pp. 243-245), 
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general. Now, Luke says in the passage referred to, chap. ii 
1-5," that about the time of the birth of Christ, theretore 
certainly while Herod the Great still reigned (Luke i 5; 
Matt. ii. 1-22), a decree (Soywa) went out from the Emperor 
Augustus requiring that “all the world should be taxed,” 
amoypadesr Oat racav THY oixovpévnv. By “all the world,” in 
accordance with the well-known use of the phrase among the 
Romans, we can understand nothing else than the whole Roman 
empire, the orbis Romanus. Strictly taken, the phrase would 
include Italy as well as the provinces. Yet it would bea 
pardonable inexactness in the use of the expression, even were 
it found to have been employed actually to designate only a 
general .census of the provinces.” Absolutely impossible 
is the limitation of the phrase to Palestine sometimes favoured 
by earlier expositors.* The verb dzroypddew means first of all 
only “to register,” and is therefore more general than. the 
definite dmroripay, “to value.”™* But there is no other purpose 
of registration that naturally suggests itself than that of 
forming a basis for taxation (for the Jews were exempted 
from military service); and certainly Luke has so understood 
the word, since in ver. 2 he brings this registration (“ taxing ”) 
into connection with the well-known census of Quirinius, 
whether to identify with that taxing or to distinguish it from 
it. He proceeds in ver. 2 to say: ain [1] awoypadi) pan 
éyévero iryepovevovtos Tis Zvpias Kupnviov. Whether the 
article is to be inserted before doypady or not, it is difficult 
to say, since important authorities may be cited in favour of . 
both readings.” At any rate the order mparn éyévero is to be 


*1 Compare in explanation, besides the commentaries: Wieseler, 
Beitrdge, pp. 18-82; Zumpt, Geburtsjahr, pp. 90-96, 188 ff. ; Lecoultre, 
De censu Quiriniano, pp. 11-27. 

22 So Wieseler, Beitrige, pp. 20-22. 

23 So Paulus, Hug, and others. 

24 Compare Wieseler, Bettriige, p. 19 f. ; Aziue Geburtgjahr, pp. 84-86 

%5 The majority of MSS. has the article : it is wanting in BD, also in x, 
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maintained over against the isolated readings éyévero mporn (s) 
and éyévero amoypady mpoétn (D). For the sense it is almost 
indifferent whether one insert the article or not; for in the 
former case it would be translated: “ This taxing took place 
as the first;” and in the other case: “ This took place as the 
”% while Quirinius was governor of Syria. But 
it may now be asked, in what sense Luke uses the term 
“first.” Does he mean to say that it was the first general 
imperial valuation,” or the first Roman valuation in Judea,*® 
or that it was the first among several made by Quirinius ? ” 
The first of these explanations would make Luke assume a 


first taxing, 


number of general imperial valuations. But if, as will appear, 
even the one imperial valuation census under Augustus is 
problematical, a frequent repetition of such a census would 
be yet more problematical. We shall therefore do well in not 
unnecessarily attributing this serious error to the evangelist. 
The first tenable explanation then is that mentioned above in 
the second place. We shall then have to stand by it, if it - 
can be proved that Quirinius only made one valuation census 
for Judea, and that also Luke intended to refer to that one. 
Provisionally, therefore, we may assume this as the sense of 
the words, that the general imperial valuation census ordered 
by Augustus for Judea was the first which had been made 
there by the Romans, and that it took place while Quirinius 
was governor of Syria. In this case the only point that we 
must still, according to p. 111, leave undecided is, whether 
the valuation census was subsequently repeated at regular 


which reads avrny aroype@ny ; the article is rejected by Lachmann, 
Tregelles, Tischendorf, ed. 8, Weiseler, Weiss, Westcott and Hort. 

26 Buttmann, Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Sprachgebrauchs, p. 105. 

27 So Huschke, Ueber den zur Zeit der Geburt Jesu Christr gehaltenen 
Census, p. 89 ; Kohler in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopaedie, 1 Aufl. xiii. 466. 

28 So Wieseler, Beitrige, pp. 24, 27; Hilgenfeld, Zeitschrift, 1870, p. 157; 
Hock, Rémische Geschichte, i, 2. 417. 

29 So Meyer-Weiss on Luke ii. 2; and Zumpt, Geburtsjahr Christa, 
pp. 188-190. 
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intervals of time, or was kept up to date by constant revision 
of the lists—In what follows, in vv. 83-5, Luke further states 
that in obedience to that decree, all (in the land of Judea) 
went to be taxed, every one els THVv EavTod modu,” ae. every one 
who was away from the native place of his family (his olKos), 
had now to go to that place in order to be taxed there. And 
so also Joseph went from Galilee to Bethlehem, because he 
was of the house of David, to be taxed with Mary his espoused 
wife (cbv Mapidp is to be joined with droypayacOau, not with 
évé8n, which is much further removed from it). 

This account by Luke, however, now calls forth the 
following considerations :— 


1. Of a general imperial census in the time of Augustus, 
history otherwise knows nothing. 


Apologetical: Huschke, Census zur Zeit des Geburt Jesu Christt, 
pp. 2-59; Wieseler, Chronological Synopsis of the Four Gospels, 
pp. 66-82; Rodbertus, Jahrbiicher fiir Nationaldkonome wnd 
Statistik, v. 145 ff., 241 ff; Zumpt, Geburtsjahr Christi, pp. 
147-160; Marquardt, Rdmische Staatsverwaltung, ii. 204 ff. 
(2 Aufl. p. 211 ff); Lecoultre, De censu Quiriniano, pp. 28-41. 


Huschke especially has endeavoured by a series of facts to 
establish the position that such an imperial census actually 
did take place, but the want of demonstrative force in this 
attempt is now to some extent, at least, admitted even by the 
most decided upholders of the narrative of Luke. Thus 
Huschke refers (p. 11 ff.), and also even Wieseler,” to the 
rationarium or breviariwm totius imperit, a list of the sources 
of help or supply for the whole empire, which Augustus, as a 
good financier, drew up, so that he might be able to bring 
into order again the seriously disturbed financial arrangements 


30 So it is to be read, according to x°eBDLZ (with Tischendorf, ed. 8, 
Weiss, Westcott and Hort). instead of Rec. cic ryv id/av rors. 
31 Chronological Synopsis, p. 73 £.; Beitrdge, pp- 52, 98. 
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of the empire (Suetonius, Augustus, 28, 101; Dio Cassius, 
lii. 30, lvi. 33; Tacitus, Annals, i: 11). But Zumpt 
rightly remarks that this, indeed, speaks for the orderly 
condition of the State administration, but does not prove an 
imperial census.*—Still more unfortunate is Huschke’s refer- 
ence (pp. 37-45) to Dio Cassius, liv. 35 and lv. 13; for in 
the former passage it is simply said that Augustus as a 
private man had undertaken a census of all his property 
(wavta Ta brapyovtTa ot); and in the other, the reference is 
only to a census of Roman citizens.”—Finally, the attempt 
of Huschke (pp. 45—53) to call the Monumentum Ancyranum 
(on which compare what is said in vol. i. p. 115) as a witness 
on behalf of the general imperial census completely breaks 
down ; and for proof of this, it is enough to refer to Wieseler “ 
and Marquardt.” 

Of the numerous witnesses whom Huschke had called to 
prove the fact of the general imperial census, there remain, 
therefore, only Cassiodorus, Isidorus Hispalensis, and Suidas.® - 


82 Tacitus in that passage describes its contents as follows: “ Opes 
publicae continebantur, quantum civium sociorumque in armis, quot 
classes, regna, provinciae, tributa aut vectigalia, et necessitates ac largi- 
tiones. Quae cuncta sua manu perscripserat Augustus addideratque con- 
silium coercendi intra terminos imperil, incertum metu an per invidiam.” 

33 Geburtsjahr Christi, p. 154. 

84 The attempt has, indeed, been made to deduce from the statement of 
Tacitus a declaration that Augustus had made valuation censuses even in 
the domains of reges socu. But it will be seen that it is not once said 
there that the regna paid tribute, let alone that censuses were held in their 
territories. 

85 Compare Wieseler, Chronological Synopsis, pp. 75-79 ; Bettrdge, p. 57 ; 
Zumpt, Geburtsjahr Christi, pp. 126, 155. The passage in Dio Cassius, 
liv. 35, is referred also by Rodbertus to a census of the provinces, although 
with a meaning somewhat different from that of Huschke. 

36 Chronological Synopsis, pp. 79-82 ; Beitrége, pp. 58-64. 

87 Rémische Staatsverwaltung, ii. 205. 

38 Compare Huschke, Census, p. 3 ff.; Wieseler, Chronological Synopsis, 
p. 68 f.; Bettrdge, pp. 53-56; Rodbertus, Jahrbucher fiir Nationald- 
konomie, v. 241 ff. ; Zumpt, Geburtyahr, pp. 149-155 ; Marquardt, Rémische 
Staatsverwaltwng, ii. 206 f. 
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They all do, undoubtedly, speak of a general imperial census 
in the time of Augustus.” But their testimony loses very 
much of its value from the fact that they were all three 
Christians, and lived in a very late period, namely, in the 
sixth, seventh, and tenth centuries after Christ, which is 
calculated to produce an exceedingly strong suspicion that 
they simply drew their information from Luke. The con- 
fused rigmarole of the Spanish Isidore is not regarded even 
by Wieseler® and Zumpt“ as an independent witness. “As 
to Suidas, his dependence upon Luke is quite apparent. 
Finally, Cassiodorus has certainly used older sources, namely, 
the writings of the land measurers. But who can give us any 
guarantee that he did not derive his statement about the 
census from Luke? At any rate, it is hazardous, considering 
the silence of all older sources (the Monwmentum Ancyranum, 
Dio Cassius, Suetonius), to accept as historical the isolated 


49 The passages referred to run as follows :— 

Cassiodorus, Vartarum, iii. 52: “ Augusti siquidem temporibus orbis 
Romanus agris divisus censuque descriptus est, ut possessio sua nulli 
haberetur incerta, quam pro tributorum susceperat quantitate solvenda. 
Hoe auctor Hyrummetricus [some editors read : gromaticus] redegit ad 
dogma conscriptum, quatenus studiosus legendo possit agnoscere, quod 
deberet oculis absolute monstrare.” 

Isidorus, Etymologiarum, v. 36. 4 (Opera, ed. Arevalo, iii. 229 sq.): “Era 
singulorum annorum constituta est a Caesare Augusto: quando primum 
censum exegit, ac Romanum orbem descripsit. Dictum autem era ex eo, 
quod omnis orbie aes reddeie professus est reipublicae.”—On the Spanish 
era of B.C. 38, the origin of which Isidore nere seeks to explain, see Ideler, 
Handbuch der Chronologie, ii. 422 ff. ; Pauly’s Real-Encyclopaedie, i. 1, 
2 Aufl. p. 420 f. (art. “ Aera”) ; Heller in Sybel’s Hist. Zevtschrift, Bd. xxxi, 
1874, pp. 13-32. 

Suidas, Lexicon, s.v. éroypadq: “O d8 Kaisup Adyovoros 6 wovapyhows 
eixoow dydpes rods cpisrous tov Biov xoel rev Tpowov srirckamevos txl races 
Thy yay Tov dayxcov serene, 0” dy atroypaQes ¢romouro tay re avbpamray 
noel obosav, airdpen tive xpooteees TH Onnooi peoipav 2x rovray elaDépca bee. 
A’ry 4 éroypeQ) xparn eyévero Tay %po avrow rois xexrnpetvoss rf en &Qees. 
pouivay, ac elvccs ois evardpois Oneedaoy SyeAnwae toy wAovTOD. 

4° Chronological Synopsis, p. 69, note 1. 

4 Geburtsjahr Christi, p. 151. 
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statement of Cassiodorus.”—The “ testimony ” of Orosius, on 
which Riess again lays great stress, though it had long been 
given up by most, rests, undoubtedly, only upon the narrative 
of Luke. 

Many think that they have found an indirect support for 
the idea of an imperial census in the times of Augustus in 
the so-called imperial survey of Augustus. But even this 
is very problematical.* We know, indeed, that Agrippa, 
the friend of Augustus, collected material for a map of the 
world, and that this map of the world after his death was set 
up in marble in a corridor. These commentarwi of Agrippa 
were specially valuable on account of their numerous and 
exact measurements.“ But it is very doubtful whether the 


42 Mommsen also is of opinion that Cassiodorus has derived his state- 
ment about the census from Luke. See his treatise on “Die libri 
coloniarum” in Die Schriften der rémischen Feldmesser, edited by Blume, 
Lachmann, and Rudorff, Bd. ii. (1852) p. 177. 

42a Orosius, vi. 22.6: “Hodem quoque anno [752 a. U.] tunc primum 
idem Caesar .. . censum agi singularum ubique provinciarum et censeri 
omnes homines jussit, quando et Deus homo videri et esse dignatus est. 
Tunc igitur natus est Christus, Romano censui statim adscriptus ut natus 
est.”—Compare Riess, Das Geburtsjahr Christi (1880), p. 69 ff. 

48 The materials relating to this question are well summed up in a brief 
form in Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, Bd. ii. pp. 200-204 (2 Aufl. 
revised by Dessau und Domaszewski, 1884, pp. 207-211). In that work 
at p. 200 (in the 2nd ed. p. 207) the special literature is also given, to 
which we may now further add: F. Philfppi, Zur Reconstruction der 
Weltkarte des Agrippa, 1880; Schweder, Beviriige zwr Kritik der Choro- 
graphie des Augustus, 3 Thle. 1876-1883 ; Detlefsen, Untersuchungen zu den 
geographischen Biichern des Plinius, 1. Die Weltkarte des M. Agrippa, Glick- 
stadt 1884. Compare also: Hiibner, Grundriss zw Vorleswngen wber die 
rém. Literaturgeschichte, 4 Aufl. 1878, p. 180 (a list of the literature) ; 
Teuffel, History of Romam Interature, § 220. 12-13. 

44 The extant statements regarding these (especially those in Pliny) 
have been collected by Riese, Geographi Latini minores (1878), pp. 1-8. 
Compare also his Prolegom. pp. vii.-xvii.—The principal witness is Pliny, 
Hist. Nat. iii. 2. 17: “ Agrippam quidem in tanta viri diligentia praeterque 
in hoe opere cura, cum orbem terrarum orbi spectandum propositurus 
esset, errasse quis credat? et cum eo divum Augustum ? Is namque con- 
plexam eum porticum ex destinatione et commentariis M. Agrippae a 
sorore ejus inchoatam peregit.”—The statements in Pliny are evidently 
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measurements of Agrippa rest upon a general survey of the 
empire undertaken by Augustus. That such a survey was 
begun as early as the times of Caesar, and was completed 
under Augustus, is, indeed, affirmed by some late cosmo- 
graphers, like Julius Honorius and Aethicus Ister. But it is 
questionable whether this statement is derived from ancient 
sources.* And even if Augustus had undertaken a general 
imperial survey, this, evidently, had nothing to do with the 
census. It could only properly have to do, as all geographical- 
statistical materials of the following period show, with geo- 
graphical investigations, and, above all, with the measuring of 
roads, with a statement of distances from place to place. 

But even although this much is established that, apart 
from Luke, there is no historical evidence of a general 
imperial census by Augustus, it may still certainly be regarded 
as a possibility that Luke alone has handed down to us 
information about that fact. But even this possibility again 
would require to be stated with very important limitations 
For this reason chiefly we cannot entertain the idea of an 
imperial census, but at most only a census of the provinces, 
because in any case Italy would have to be excluded (compare 
p- 108). But even with respect to the provinces, there was 
this great difference among them, that some were administered 
by Augustus through his legates, others by the Senate. It is 
scarcely conceivable that the shrewd Augustus, careful to 
avoid all encroachments on the rights of the Senate, should 
have ordered by one and the same edict a census of the same 
not taken from the map, but from Agrippa’s commentarit. See Riese, p. ix. 
Yet Detlefsen still seeks to prove that they are from the map. 

‘6 The texts of Julius Honorius and Aethicus Ister are given in Riese, 
Geographi Latint minores (1878), pp. 21-55, and 71-103. The statement 
about the imperial survey is made by both at the very beginning.— Julius 
Honorius is older than Cassiodorus. But it is worthy of remark that in 
the Cod. Parisin. 4808, saec. vi., which contains the oldest recension of hig 


work (in Riese distinguished as A), the statement about the imperial survey 
ig wanting. 
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sort for his provinces and for those of the Senate, Besides 
this, it is to be noted that we know definitely of some pro- 


46 In general it may be assumed that the emperors from the first claimed 
the right of arranging for valuation censuses even in senatorial provinces. 
Dio Cassius, lili. 17, reckons as a matter of course among the privileges of 
the emperors that they droypa@as wosvvra:. They must indeed have 
reserved this right to themselves, because even the senatorial provinces 
were required to contribute certain dues to the imperial jiscus, and so 
even in senatorial provinces there were imperial procurators (Marquardt, 
Rémische Staatsverwaltung, i. 2 Aufl. 1881, p. 555 f.). But, in spite of the 
paucity of materials, it has been regarded by Mommsen and Hirschfeld 
worthy of remark that imperial financial officers have not hitherto been 
met with in the senatorial provinces throughout the first century of the 
imperial era. Among the instances brought together by Marquardt, ii. 
2 Aufl. 1884, p. 216, and Unger (Leipziger Studien zur class. Philol. x. 
1887, p. 1 ff.), we find two legati ad census accipiendos in the senatorial 
provinces, one in Gallia Narbonensis (Unger, n. 1 = Orelli-Henzen, 
Inser. Lat. n. 6453), and one in Macedonia (Unger, n. 6 = Corpus 
Inscr. Lat. t. iii. n. 1468). But the former was the regular proconsul 
appointed by the Senate, and had been as such appointed by the emperor 
to draw up the census ; in the case of the other, who, in the abbreviated 
title, is only called cens(itor) provinciae Macedoniae, his position was 
probably the same (so Unger). Besides, the inscription belongs only to’ 
the second century. An imperial procwrator ad census accipiendos Mace- 
domae (therefore in a senatorial province alongside of the proconsul) is 
met with on an inscription at Thysdrus in Africa (Unger, n. 31 = Corpus 
Inser. Lat. t. viii. n. 10,500). But this one also has its origin only in 
the second century (Unger, p. 58 sq.). Great weight should not indeed 
be laid upon these facts, for it is possible that even to the imperial pro- 
vinces the same principles apply: namely, that in the earlier days of 
the empire the governors were entrusted with the getting up of valuation 
returns, and only in later times were special census officers appointed 
alongside of the governors for getting them up (so Unger ; compare below, 
note 125). The main point is, that Augustus, according to all that we 
know of him, aimed at making it appear that the senatorial provinces 
were independent.—Compare generally on the imperial right to making 
a census in the senatorial provinces (and, at the same time, against the 
idea of an imperial census under Augustus): Mommsen, Rémusches 
Staatsrecht, 1 Aufl. ii. 1, pp. 392-394, ii. 2, p. 945 f.; Hirschfeld, 
Untersuchungen auf dem Gebiete der rémischen Verwaltwngsgeschichte, Bd. i. 
1887, pp. 17-19; Unger, Leipziger Studien, x. pp. 48-59. Hirschfeld 
holds that it is quite probable “that in the Augustan constitution this 
sovereign right had been bestowed upon the Senate in its provinces and in 
Italy,” p 17, 
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vinces that in the time of Augustus no Roman census had 
been made in them.*” The conclusion which we reach then 
is simply this, that in the time of Augustus valuation censuses 
had been made in many provinces.“® And this is quite likely, 
since the need for such must have been keenly felt after the 
confusions of the civil war, and Augustus regarded it as his 
special task to restore matters to an orderly condition. 
Zumpt lays great stress also upon the fact that the juristic 
sources from the beginning of the third century after Christ 
(Digest. L. 15) already presuppose a great uniformity in 
reference to the matter of the valuation census.” But there 
is nothing to justify us in carrying that unification back to 
Augustus. 
But a further remark on the narrative of Luke is: 


II. Under a Roman census, Joseph would not have been 
obliged to travel to Bethlehem, and Mary would not have 
required to accompany him thither. 


Apologetical: Huschke, Census zur Zeit des Geburts Jesu 
Christi, pp. 116-125; Wieseler, Chronological Synopsis, 
pp: 92-95; Beitrdge, pp. 65-69, 46-49; Zumpt, Geburtsjahr 
Christt, pp. 193-196, 203 f. 


In a Roman census the landed property had to be registered 
for taxation in the commune in whose territory it lay (see 
above, p. 111). For the rest, the person to be taxed had to 
enrol his name in the census at his dwelling-place, or at the 


47 Zumpt, Geburtsjahr Christi, p. 176 f. 

*8 Jn all essential points Zumpt agrees with this view (compare 
Geburtyahr, pp. 147 f., 163 ff., 211 f.), only that he goes back to an edict 
for authority for provincial valuations of different sorts and made at 
different times. So, too, Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltwng, ii. 204 ff. ; 
Lecoultre, De censu Quiriniano, p. 28 sqq., and Aberle, who does not 
assume an edict, but only a decree of Augustus (Theolog. Quartalschrift, 
1874, p. 664 ff.). The idea of an imperial census, which they avowedly 
advocate, is thus practically abandoned. 

* Zumpt, Geburtsjahr Christi, pp. 156-160, 
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chief town of the taxation district within which he resided. 
When, on the other hand, Luke tells that Joseph travelled te 
Bethlehem, because he was of the house of David, it is 
assumed that the preparation of the taxation lists had been 
made according to tribes, generations, and families, which was 
by no means the Roman custom. It is therefore usually 
conjectured (as is done even by Wieseler and Zumpt) that in 
that census a concession had been made to the custom of the 
Jews. Now it is quite correct that the Romans in measures 
of that kind frequently conformed to existing institutions. 
But in this particular case such a concession as that referred 
to would have been very remarkable, since this method of 
conducting the census would be much more troublesome, and 
would lead to much greater inconvenience than the Roman 
plan. It is also extremely questionable whether a registration 
according to families and generations was any longer possible, 
since in regard to many it could not now be proved whether 
they belonged to this family or to that. It is further 
remarkable that Luke makes it appear as if Mary had been 
obliged to travel with Joseph in order to be taxed (ver. 5: 
amoypayacba: atv Mapiau). No such requirement could 
have been made by a Roman census. For although women 
also were liable for the poll-tax (see above, p. 111), they were 
not accustomed to appear personally at a census,” since the 
particulars required, as may be concluded from the analogy of 
the old Roman census, could have been gee by the 
father of the family. 


50 See Div. II. vol. i. p. 252. The 15th Ab, on which, according to the 
Mishna, Taanith iv. 5, “those of unknown descent” brought the wood for 
the altar of burnt-offering, is elsewhere designated as the day of the 
general wood bringing. Only particular tribal houses brought it on 
special days. With these tribal houses are also related the remnants of a 
register of generations still continued down to the times of Christ (Div. II, 
vol. i, p. 219 f.). 

51 Ag is still assumed by Wieseler, Beitrdge, pp. 46-49, and Zumpt, 
Gebartsjahr Christi, p. 208 f, 
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III A Roman census could not have been made in Pales 
tine during the time of King Herod. 


Apologetical : Huschke, Census zur Zeit des Geburts Jesu 
Christi, pp. 99-116; Wieseler, Chronological Synopsis, pp. 
82-92; Beitrdge, pp. 79-94; Zumpt, Geburtsjahr Christi, pp. 
178-186, 212 f. 

When Quirinius in a.p. 7 undertook to make a census in 
Judea, this was quite in order; for Judea had then been 
converted into a Roman province. On the other hand, Luke 
would have us believe that a Roman census had been made 
in Palestine, at a time when Palestine, under Herod the | 
Great, was still an independent kingdom, though under the 
suzerainty of Rome. After all that we have come to know 
about the position of the reges socit toward the Romans, and 
especially in regard to the position of Herod, this seems 
impossible. Pompey had indeed laid the land of Judea under 
tribute ;°? and Caesar had rearranged the system of taxation 
by means of a series of edicts.* Even Antony had imposed 
upon Herod a tribute when he appointed him king.* But 
even granting that Herod had continued to pay this tribute 
under Augustus, it could not even then be supposed that a 
Roman valuation census should have been made in his 
country. Such an arrangement in regard to the internal 
administration might indeed have been ordered in Palestine 
after it had become a province, but not so long as it was the 
territory of a rex socius. 

In order to make the matter conceivable an attempt has 
been made to point out similar cases, in which presumably 
in the domain of a rex socius a Roman census was made, 
Thus reference is made to a passage in Tacitus about a 


52 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 4.4; Wars of the Jews, i. 7. 6. 

58 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 10. 5. Compare also above, vol. i. p. 379. 

54 Appian, Civ. v.75: torn 0¢ ry nak Baoiréeec, ods Doxsuctoeser, er] Obpore 
dpa reraywevors, IIdvrov perv Acpsion rov Dapvenoug roo Mudpsdecrov, ’1dov- 
poorly 0 nol Samaptav “Hpaduy, x.7.r, ' 
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census undertaken among the Clitae;™ Tacitus, Annals, vi. 
41: “ Per idem tempus Clitarum natio Cappadoci Archelao 
subiecta, quia nostrum in modum deferre census, pati tributa 
adigebatur, in iuga Tauri montis abscessit locorumque ingenio 
sese contra imbelles regis copias tutabatur.” But it is not 
here said that in the domains of King Archelaus a Roman 
census had been made, but only that Archelaus had wished 
to make a census according to the Roman custom (nostrum 
in modum) among the Clitae who were subject to him.%— 
Zumpt is of opinion that in the revolt of Judas of Galilee on 
the occasion of the census of Quirinius in A.D. 7, he has 
obtained a proof that this census extended not only over 
the territory of Archelaus (Judea and Samaria), then made 
into a province, but also over Galilee, since that revolutionary 
chief must have received his designation from the scene of 
his operations.” But Josephus mentions expressly only the 
territory of Archelaus as that to which the census applied ;* 


55 Huschke, Census zur Zeit der Geburt Jesu Christi, pp. 102-104; 
Wieseler, Chronological Synopsis, p. 83; Beitrige, p. 94. 

56 Archelaus is probably a son of the one named above in vol. i. p. 456. 
Another view, but one that can scarcely be correct, is given by Zumpt, 
Geburtsjahr Christi, pp. 182-184. 

57 Geburtsjahr Christi, p. 191, note.-—On the designation of Judas as 
Galilean, see Antig. xviii. 1.6: 6 Toasawiog "lovdes; xx. 5.2: Iovde rov 
Taraciov; Wars of the Jews, ii. 8.1: ris cévdp Taasacios lovdes ; ii. 17.8: 
lovdw tov xerovysvov Taarsawiov; Acts of Apostles v. 37: “Iovdas o 
Taarsreioc. 

58 Josephus, Antig. xviii. 1. 1: aeepiy 32 nak Kupyuios eis ray lovdelay, 
apoolnuny THs Luplas yevouivnv, dmrorimnocmeves TE wdTaY Tas obalas nol 
aroowoopevos Ta Apynawov xpyware.—Shortly before Josephus says, xvii. 
13.5: xtumeros Kupjvios tro Kaloupos, aunp vrarinds, &rorinocuevos Ta 
ty Zupie nal cov "Apysrcov dérodwadevos olxov. In fact, Quirinius did 
make valuation returns, not only in Judea, but also elsewhere in Syria, as 
the inscription of Q. Aemilius Secundus, which in earlier times was 
erroneously treated as spurious, proved, according to which Secundus by 
the order of Quirinius made a census at Apamea. See above, vol. i, 
p- 357. But of the Palestinian districts Josephus distinctly names only 
those that were then included in the province.—It is also to be observed 
that the Pharisees who put the question to Jesus about the tribute money 
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and the designation of Judas as the Galilean is, on the 
contrary, to be explained by the fact that Judas, belonging 
to Gamala in Gaulanitis,® which may readily be reckoned to 
Galilee in the wider sense, organized this revolt, not in 
Galilee but in Judea, and was now named by the inhabitants 
of Judea after his native country, “the Galilean.” 

In order to prove the subject position of Herod and the 
consequent possibility of a Roman census in his domains, it 
has been pointed out that he was not allowed independently to 
declare war;” that he besought permission of the emperor for 
the execution of his son;™ that his subjects also had to take 
the oath of allegiance to the emperor; that his will required 
the emperor’s confirmation ;“ yea, even the wrestling games 
in honour of Augustus and the temples erected to the 
emperor are requisitioned to aid the proof of the possibility 
of a census.” As if any one ever had supposed anything 
else but that the Jewish vassal kings were undoubtedly 
dependent upon the Roman emperor. Even from the Jewish 
coins Wieseler thinks that he can gather material for the 
vindication of Luke.* In regard to this it is eminently deserv- 
ing of notice that there are Palestinian coins of Augustus 
with the year numbers 33, 36, 39, 40, 41, which, reckon- 
ing according to the Actian era of a.u.c. 723, would belong 


are those of Judea (Matt. xxii. 17; Mark xii. 14; Luke xx. 22). Galilee 
at that time paid no xjysos or Qopos. 

59 Josephus, Antig. xviii. 1. 1. 

80 That this is correct is made quite evident, especially from Wars of the 
Jews, ii. 8. 1, where Judas is called dévip Taeasaeios, which can mean 
nothing else than a native of Galilee, 

61 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 9. 3. 

62 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 10-11, xvii. 5. 7, xvii. 7. 

63 Josephus, Antig. xvii. 2. 4, Compare on this oath, above, vol. i. 
p. 445. It had, as one may conclude, according to the analogy of the 
oath formula of Assus, not the form of the pecs of a subject, but that of 
a confederate. 

64 Josephus, Antig. xvii. 8. 4, 11. 4-5. 

5 Wieseler, Bettraige, pp. 90-92. 8 Beitrige, pp. 83-89. 
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to the age of Archelaus, therefore to the time when Judea was 
still under native princes. But these numbers are probably 
to be reckoned according to the Augustan era of 1st January 
A.U.c. 727, according to which the year 33 would correspond 
to a.u.c. 759.%—It is quite irrelevant when reference is made 
to the fact that Augustus enrolled Herod among “the pro- 
curators of Syria, and commanded that everything should be 
done in accordance with his judgment;”® for from this it 
follows, not that Herod occupied the position of a subject,” 
but, on the contrary, one of high trust on the part of his 
patrons and friends. A similar explanation may also be 
given of the threat once uttered by Augustus under extreme 
provocation when he said (Aniig. xvi. 9. 3) that “ whereas of 
old he had used him as his friend, he should now use him as 
his subject,” éte madav ypopevos adTta pire, viv bmrnKd@ 
xpyoetar. Wieseler, by a rare style of reasoning, seeks to 
twist this also into a support for his theory.” An exact 
definition of the position of Herod in the sight of the civil 
law is certainly not easily given, since Josephus, where one 
would naturally look for an explanation, omits all reference 
to the question.” In a.p. 30 Herod was by a decree of the 
Senate anew confirmed in the possession of his kingdom.” 
But 'in regard to the contents of that decree Josephus gives 
us no details. Even the remark of Dio Cassius, that 

67 Compare on these coins, above, at p. 77, and the literature given | 
there. —The year numbers given as 30, 31, 34, 35 are uncertain ; the first 
two being decidedly doubtful. 

68 Josephus, Antig. xv. 10.3: éynarapiyvvc: 3 airev nal rois éxirpor- 
evovat THs Lupicec, evreinamevos mere ris exsivov yuouns TH wevTa qToésiy. 
Somewhat differently in Wars of the Jews. i. 20.4: xaréornoe 08 ebrev xael 
Suplees dang éxizporoy —, wg pendev eSeln Dice ris txeivov avuPovalas rots éxitps- 
wots dsosxeiv.— Compare in addition what is said above in vol. i. p. 453. 

69 As Wieseler still holds in Bettrdge, p. 89 f. 

7 Chronological Synopsis, p. 85; Beitrige, p. 83. 

71 Compare on the position of reges socii under the civil constitution, 


what is said above in vol. i, p. 448. 
72 Josephus, Antig. xv. 6.7, Compare Wars of the Jews, i, 20, 2=3. 
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Augustus, when, in A.D, 20, he made definite arrangementa 
for regulating affairs in Syria, “arranged the subject domain 
according to the Roman method, but allowed the confederate 
princes to rule according to the customs of their fathers,” 
is too general to permit any very definite conclusion to be 
drawn from it. It is at least not favourable to the idea of 
a Roman census in the domains of Herod. The same may 
be said of the expressions with which Josephus describes the 
conversion of Judea into a province. They prove satis-— 
factorily that, in the opinion of Josephus, Judea was then for 
the first time made into a Roman territory subject to the 
Romans.” 

Beyond the range of these general remarks we are carried 
by a consideration of the taxation system in the time of 
Herod; in so far as we are informed by Josephus. Here 
we find throughout that Herod acted independently with 
reference to the taxes, and there is no sign of his paying any 
of the dues to the Romans. Herod remits sometimes a 
third,” sometimes a fourth” of the taxes. He even frees 
the Jewish colony in Batanea from payment of all taxes of 
every kind.” After his death the Jews obtain from 
Archelaus a reduction of the oppressive taxation, which 
was therefore at the disposal also of Archelaus;” and the 


78 Dio Cassius, liv. 9: 'O 38 Adyouoros ro mév Orjnooy xara Ta Tay 
Papoiav #n diane, ro 38 ~vorovdoy re wTarplw oQicr rpdxw cle 
apyerbas 

™ Josephus, Antig. xvii. 18.5: Tis Apyercov xapas darorenovs rpoove- 
wenbeions tH Xvpov.—Wars of the Jews, ii. 8. 1: ring "Apysrcou xapas sis 
emraepyloy meptypePeions. — Wars of the Jews, ii. 9. 1: rig "Apyercov 
tOvacpyeiaes pestaemesovons sic brroepyelony, —Antig. xviii. 4. 3: of (Archelai) 
“Papoocioe mopedesoecevor Thy &pxnv. 

75 Josephus, Antig. xv. 10. 4. 76 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 2. 5. 

‘7 Josephus, Antig. xvii. 2. 1: dreny re riy xapav txnyyérrero, xa} 
avrovs eloQopov &mnrArknymMevous Aracay. 

78 Josephus, Antig. xvii. 8. 4.~-Wieseler is indeed acute enough to make 
the tax about which the Jews complained into a Roman one; Chrono- 
logical Synopsis, p. 90; Beitrdge, p. 98 f. 
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Jewish deputation at Rome complained of the burdensome 
taxes under Herod, in order to base upon this their request 
that Palastine should not again be put under the rule of a 
Herodian. But there is no mention of a Roman tax.” We 
have seen then that Herod dealt quite unrestrictedly with the 
taxation system of Palestine. It will therefore in any case, 
even if Herod should have paid tribute to the Romans, be 
quite correct to affirm that a Roman census and a Roman 
system of taxation could not have been introduced in his 
country.” 


IV. Josephus knows nothing of a Roman census in Pales- 
tine in the time of Herod: speaks rather of the census of 
A.D. 7 as something new and previously unheard of. 


Apologetical : Wieseler, Chronological Synopsis, pp. 86-92 ; 
Bertrage, pp. 94-104. 


In the attempt to weaken the force of the argumentum e 
silentio drawn from Josephus, two different courses have been 


79 Josephus, Antig. xvii. 11. 2. 

80 The question whether Herod paid a tribute to the Romans is 
immaterial for the matter now under consideration as to the possibility 
of a Roman census ; for the payment of a lump sum as tribute is some- 
thing quite different from the direct taxation of the individual inhabit- 
ants of the country on the part of the Romans. But even the idea of 
Herod being under tribute is not probable, at least there is no proof of it. 
That Antony imposed a tribute upon Herod (Appian, Civ. v. 75, see 
above, p. 122), proves nothing in regard to the time of Augustus. When 
it is said of Caligula that he, on the reinstatement of kings in the 
realms of their fathers, granted to them “the full enjoyment of the 
revenues and also what was due for the intervening vacancy during which 
the kingdom was in abeyance” (Suetonius, Caligula, 16: “si quibus regna 
restituit, adjecit et fructum omnem vectigaliorum et reditum medii 
temporis”), we are not to conclude from this that always under other rulers 
the contrary in both cases was the rule. For Suetonius does not intend 
in this to point out a special instance of folly, but an instance of good 
conduct on the part of Caligula. What was extraordinary was only 
indeed the repayment of the reditus medii temporis. We see, however, 
from this passage that there was in these matters no very strict rule of 
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taken: some have endeavoured to discover even in Josephus 
traces of a Roman census in the time of Herod; others have 
denied that the silence of Josephus proves anything. 

Wieseler is of opinion that he has found a trace of that 
sort in the revolt of Judas and Matthias shortly before the 
death of Herod,” the cause of which is said to have been 
the taking of a census; whereas Josephus as clearly as possible 
assigns a cause of an altogether different kind. Another 
trace is supposed to be found in the detailed reports of the 
large amount of the revenues of Judea, Galilee, and Tracho- 
nitis, which are given by Josephus in his account of the 
partition of Palestine among Herod’s three sons;™ as if in 
order to know the amount of these rents it would have’ been 
necessary to have a census of the purely Roman kind. It is 
a fact far more worthy of consideration that on the occasion 
of that partition Augustus laid down the condition that the 
rate of taxation of the Samaritans should be reduced one- 
fourth, since they had not taken part in the war against 
Varus.* This is worthy of attention, because it is the only 
instance of an interference on the part of the emperor in the 
matter of the taxation of Judea prior to its being made into a 
Roman province. But certainly we cannot deduce from it 
the conclusion which Wieseler ® wishes to draw, that here we 
have to do with a Roman tax. On the contrary, the matter 
procedure. But seeing that there were xérsic airévowol te wal Oédapy 
aéreneis (Appian, Civ. i. 102), it is not probable that kings were in general 
placed in a worse position. Compare generally the literature given above 
in vol. i. p. 448. 

81 Josephus, Anizg. xvii. 6.2. Compare Wieseler, Chronological Synopsis, 
pp. 88-92 ; Beitrage, pp. 98-104. 

82 See above, vol. i. p. 463. 

88 Josephus, Antig. xvii. 11. 4; Wars of the Jews, ii. 6. 3. Compare 
Wieseler, Bettrdge, p. 99. 

84 Josephus, Antig. xvil. 4. 4: Terceprov petpovs obras tav Qépwv mapa- 
AtAvyto, Keiowpos avrois xovQiry YnQionpévov did rd fer ovveroorivesr rh 
Aowxn wandvs. Compare Wars of the Jews, ii. 6. 3. 

85 Bettrdge, p. 99. 
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treated of throughout is only the revenues of the native 
princes, Archelaus, Antipas, and Philip; and the mere 
absence of any reference in this place to a Roman tax 
speaks strongly in favour of the idea that no such tax was 
then paid—Finally, the argumentation is particularly acute, 
by means of which Zumpt has discovered in Josephus the 
sought for census, prior to the acknowledged one of a. 7. 
He says ® that from the account of Josephus with reference 
to the census of A.D. 7, it follows “that Quirinius then only 
taxed the property of the Jews, therefore those who were 
poor and without property were not taken into consideration.” 
But now since the poll-tax existing in the time of Christ 
presupposes also a list of those without property, such a list 
must have been drawn up previously, even under Herod. 
In reference to this statement there are only three things that 
require to be proved: (1) that Quirinius taxed “only the 
property ” of the Jews; (2) that in Palestine in the time of 
Christ a poll-tax was in force even for those without pro- . 
perty ;* and (3) that this poll-tax had been introduced as 
early as in the time of Herod. 

In reality, then, Josephus knows nothing of a Roman 
census in the time of Herod. We may not indeed be 
inclined ordinarily to lay any weight on argumenta e silentio ; 
but in this case the argument is of some importance. In regard 
to no other period is Josephus so well informed, in regard to 
none is his narrative so full, as in regard to the last years of 
Herod. It is scarcely conceivable that a measure so calculated 
to cut into the very marrow of the people as a Roman census of 
that period should have been passed over by him, while he 
faithfully describes the census of a.D. 7, which occurred in a 


86 Geburtsjahr Christi, p. 201 f. 

87 According to Appian, Syr. 50 (see above, p. 110), it seems rather 
that the poll-tax in Syria existed only in the form of an income- 
tax. 
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period of which Josephus knew practically nothing.” It 
ought also to be remembered that a Roman census could not 
have passed off without leaving any trace behind, but must 
have occasioned a rebellion as well as that of a.D. 7, yea, 
much more, because in this case the latter would have been 
nothing new. The latter argument, indeed, Zumpt thinks to 
invalidate by making the census in the time of Herod into an 
innocent registration (amroypagy) of the people for the purpose 
of the poll-tax, whereas the census of A.D. 7 was a property 
valuation (amotiwnois), and just for that reason was so 
offensive.*—The poll-tax had to be paid as tribute to the 
Romans, whereas the expenses of the internal government of 
the country had to be met by the property-tax.” But it is in 
contradiction of all known facts that the tribute to be paid 
to the Romans should have consisted simply in a poll-tax 
of equal amount in the case of each caput. Appian says 
expressly that the Syrians paid a poll-tax of one per cent. 
of the sum of the valuation.” If, therefore, a Roman tax had 
been imposed throughout Palestine, it would certainly not 
have been a mere poll-tax. And even were this granted, it 
would still be a Roman tax. There must then have been a 
numbering of the people, who would have made the imposi- 
tion of this, just as much as a valuation census of the people, 
the occasion of a tumult. But, finally, that distinction 
between the dzoypady referred to by Luke ii. 2 and the 
arotlunoss of A.D. 7 completely breaks down before the fact 
that the latter which occasioned the revolt of Judas of Galilee 


88 Compare above, vol. i. pp. 88, 89. 

89 So also Rodbertus as early as 1865 in Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalokonomie 
und Statistik, v. p. 155 ff. 

% Zumpt, Geburtgjahr Christi, pp. 196-202. Wieseler also had previously 
expressed a similar opinion (Chronological Synopsis, p. 96, compare p. 84 f,, 
p- 90 f.), whereas subsequently he reverted to the idea of a poll- and land- 
tax (Beitrdge, p. 98 ff.). 

°1 Appian, Syr. 50 (see above, p. 110). Coltiners also the grain pro- 
duce of Africa and Alexandria, p. 110. 
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is referred to by Luke in the Acts of the Apostles v. 37 in 
the same words as the so-called numbering of the people in 
the time of Herod, and the azroypady is simply mentioned as 
an evident proof that he means in both passages to refer to 
the same fact. 

The most decisive argument, however, against a census in the 
time of Herod is this, that Josephus characterizes the census 
of A.D. 7 as something entirely new and previously unheard of 
among the Jews. When we find Zumpt attempting to repre- 
sent the novelty as consisting only in the property valuation 
(arrorivnows), and Wieseler thinks that what was new and 
offensive lay merely in the form of the valuation, namely, the 
judicial examination (1% dxpoacis) and the obligation to confirm 
their depositions before a heathen tribunal by means of a 
definitely prescribed oath,” these fine distinctions, which may 
possibly be spun out of the story in the Antiquities, are reduced 
to nothing when we turn to the parallel account in Wars of the 
Jews, ii. 8. 1, where Josephus expressed himself as follows: émi 
tovrov (under Coponius) tis avip Tadsdaios ‘Iovdas dvopa 
eis Gmootacw évirye Tods émixwplous, Kaxifwy ei Popov Te 
‘Pwpaiors Terety bropevodar Kal pera Tov Oedv oicovor 
@vnrovs Seomoras. The offensive thing, therefore, was not the 
taxing of property, or the form in which it was carried out, 
but the Roman taxation as such. This is also the assumption 
lying at the basis of accounts elsewhere given of the rebellion. 
Wars of the Jews, vii. 8. 1: "Iovéa tod meicavros ‘Iovdalwy 
ovK Odlyous ... pn ToteicOar Tas atroypadds; ii 17. 8: 
*Tovdalous dveidicas Ste “Pwpatows tmetaocovTo peta Tov 
@eov. For the Romans at all to raise a tax in Judea was a 
novum et inauditum. Also from the words already quoted 


92 Beitrdge, pp. 95-97 ; Studien und Kritiken, 1875, p. 546. Compare 
Josephus, Antig. xviii. 1.1: é dewv@ Dépovres tHv eal Tails a&moypaQais 
dxpéaosv, “the judicial examination in connection with the enrolments.” 
Whether this translation is correct, may be regarded as undecided. It 
would also be possible to render dxpéaass by “ obedience.” 
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above, with which Josephus tells of the conversion of Judea 
into a province, Antig. xvii. 13.5: tis 5¢ “Apyeddou yopas 
irotenods mpooveunbcions TH Bvpov, if we take them 
exactly we shall be obliged to conclude that in the time of 
Herod and Archelaus no taxes were paid to the Romans. 
For if it was only after the banishment of Archelaus that 
Judea was made tributary, it follows that it had not been so 
previously. The same conclusion may be drawn from other 
two passages. The tetrarchy of Philip was after his death 
added by Tiberius to the province of Syria, tods pévTos 
opous éxérevoe ovrdAdeyouévous ev TH TeTpapyla TH éxelvou 
yevomevy Katatibec Oar (Antig. xviii. 4. 6). If even after the 
death of Philip no taxes flowed from his tetrarchy into the 
Roman jiscus, much less would this have been the case 
during his lifetime. But of the Jewish colony at Batanea on 
which Herod conferred the privilege of being absolutely free 
from taxation Josephus reports as follows, Antig. xvii. 2. 2: 
’Evyevero } yopa opddpa worvavOpwtros adeia tod éml maow 
atedods. “A mapéuewev avtois “Hpddov favtos Pidurtos 
5é Sedtepos éxeivov TapadaBeav tHv apynv odlya Te Kal én’ 
drlyov avTovs émpdtato. ‘Aypimmas pevror ye 6 péyas Kab 
0 Tais avTod Kal oum@vepos Kal mdvy é£etpiywcav avtovs, 
ov pevtos Ta Ths édevOepias Kwelv 7Oéqnoav. Tlap’ adv 
‘Papaior SeEduevor thy apynv tod pev édrevOépov Kal avrol 
Thpodor THY dkiwow, ériBorais Sé tov dopwv eis TO TauTaY 
ériecav avrovs. It is thus made quite evident that the 
raising of a Roman tax in that district began only when it 
was no longer ruled over by its own princes, whereas under 
Herod the Great, Philip, Agrippa L, and Agrippa IL, these 
taxes were raised or not raised at the pleasure of the prince. 

From all that we have learned, then, the conclusion is 
Roman taxes could not possibly have been raised in Palestine 
in the time of Herod, and with this result the Roman census 
as a matter of course falls to the ground. 
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But, finally, the main consideration that tells against the 
account of Luke is: 


V. A census held under Quirinius could not have occurred 
in the time of Herod, for Quirinius was never governor of 
Syria during the lifetime of Herod. 


Not only Matt. ii 1 ff, but also Luke i. 5, assumes that 
Jesus was born during the lifetime of Herod. He therefore 
undoubtedly places the census referred to by him in the period 
of Herod’s reign. But he also says expressly that the census 
had been made #yeuovevovtos THs Zupias Kupnviov, which can 
mean nothing else than this, that it took place “while Quir- 
inius had the supreme command in Syria,” i.e. when he was 
governor of Syria.“ Now we know indeed that Quirinius 
arrived in Syria as governor in A.D. 6, and that he had been in 
possession of the same office even earlier, in B.c. 3-2. But 
in the time of Herod he cannot have been governor; for from 
B.c. 9—6 this office was held by Sentius Saturninus, from B.C, — 
6-4 by Quinctilius Varus. The latter had to suppress the 
revolt which broke out in Palestine after the death of Herod, 
and was, therefore, in Syria at least half a year after Herod’s 
death. But the predecessor of Saturninus was Titius.* Thus 
during the last five or six years of Herod, and it is only in 
regard to them that there can be any question here, there is 
absolutely no room for Quirinius. 

This point has caused most trouble to the vindicators of 
Luke ; and their opinions, which hitherto have been tolerably 
unanimous, now go very far apart from one another. We 
pass over the older attempts at solution, for the most part of 
a most arbitrary description (some even venturing upon the 
boldest alterations of the text), and restrict ourselves to a 


98 The official title is, legatus Augustt pro praetore. See above, vol. i. p. 


348, 
% For proofs, see above, vol. i. p. 350. 
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statement only of those which have their representatives in 
the present day.” 

1. Lutteroth, in order thoroughly to set aside the above 
stated exegetical facts, has devised the following original 
explanation. He says: ° When it is said of John the Baptist 
in Luke i, 80, that he was in the deserts das mépas ava- 
SeiEews adtod mpos tov Icpannr, by avadekus is to be under- 
stood, not his public appearance as a preacher of repentance, but 
his presentation before the people as a child of twelve years, 
according to the custom of the law. At this point of time 
the following statement falls to be inserted, that éy tais 
hpépaus éxelvats was issued the emperor's edict about the 
taxing, which was carried out by Quirinius. It was this also 
that led to Joseph making his journey to Bethlehem. Asa 
subject of Herod Antipas, he would indeed be under no obliga- 
tion to do this, as the taxing applied only to Judea; but by 
his voluntary appearance there he would bring into view his 
Bethlehemite nativity. Luke, therefore, is perfectly correct 
in setting down the taxing of Quirinius at. the time when 
John the Baptist was twelve years old. The conclusion of 
Luke ii. 5 is to be translated: To be taxed with Mary, whom 
he had married when already she was great with child (there- 
fore twelve years before the taxing). To this earlier time 
then ver. 6 again reverts: And just there, in Bethlehem, were 
they also when Mary (twelve years before the taxing) brought 
forth her first-born son, etc. The explanation belongs to the 
number of those which may excite admiration for their 
acuteness, but stand in no need of confutation. 

2. Huschke,” Wieseler,® Ewald,” Caspari!™ assign to the 


9° The older views are given in Winer, Realwérterbuch, ii. 292-294 ; 
Bleek, Synopse, i. 70 ff.; Meyer, comm. on Luke, on the passage. 

%6 Le récensement de Quirinius en Judée, Paris 1865, pp. 29-44. 

” Census zur Zeit des Geburt Jesu Christi, p. 78 ff. 

8 Chronological Synopsis, pp. 101-106 ; Bettréige, pp. 26-32 ; Studien und 
Kritiken, 1875, p. 546 ff. % History of Israel, vi. 155, note 3. 

109 Chronological and Geographical Introduction to the Life of Christ, p. 35 
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superlative mp@tos a practically or exclusively comparative 
significance, and translate: This taxing was made when first, 
or before, Quirinius was governor of Syria. Luke therefore 
expressly distinguishes the taxing made under Herod as an 
earlier one from the later one made under Quirinius. That 
this translation in case of need might be justifiable may be 
admitted (John i 15, 30) But even then it is by no 
means proved that it is the correct translation. It is indeed 
absolutely inconceivable for what purpose Luke should have 
made the idle remark, that this taxing took place before 
Quirinius was governor of Syria. Why would he not rather 
name the governor under whom it did take place? It may 
indeed be said that he distinguishes the earlier census under 
Herod from the later under Quirinius. But Luke does not 
really even do this, according to that translation. He says not: 
“This taxing took place earlier than that made under Quir- 
inius ” (which would have required something like this: airy 
h atroypagdn mpatn éyéveto THS Kupnviou Zupias 1yyepovevovtos 
yevouévns); but: “This taxing took place before Quirinius 
was governor of Syria.” So also Wieseler translates, and 
the analogy of all instances adduced by him (Chronological 
Synopsis, pp. 102, 103; Beitrége, pp. 30-32)" admits of no 
other translation. But no unprejudiced person will find a 
suitable sense in these words. And to this it should be added, 
that Luke must here have expressed himself in a manner as 


101 Only indeed in case of necessity ; for of all the instances which 
Huschke, pp. 83-85, has brought together in favour of giving to xparos a 
comparative sense, if we set aside those which are clearly irrelevant, only 
those remain where two parallel or analogous ideas are compared with each 
other, but not where, as here, two wholly disparate ideas are before us—the 
taxing under Herod and the governorship of Quirinius. 

102 Also Sophoches, Antig. 637-658 : 

euol yeep ovoels clas torces yoepos 

eeiCov Dipscbas oov nerws nyoupevor, 
which is to be translated : “To me with right no marriage will have greater 
value than that thou leadest me well (than thy noble leading).” 
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involved and as likely to lead to misunderstanding as possible 

whereas elsewhere his special characteristic is just intelligibility 
and lucidity of expression. No one who does not seek after 
hazardous explanations will be able to understand mparn 
otherwise than as superlative, and syewovevovtos ths Yupias 
Kvpnviov otherwise then as genitivus absolutus: as, to name’ 
only some authorities, Winer, Buttmann,’™ Zumpt,'” Bleek, 
Meyer, etc., have declared. 

3. Gumpach,!” Lichtenstein, Kohler, Steinmeyer,” J. 
Chr. K. von Hofmann,” emphasize éyévero, and translate : 
This taxing “was carried into effect” (Gumpach), or “ was 
completed” (Kohler, Steinmeyer, Hofmann), while Quirinius 
was governor of Syria. Luke distinguishes the issuing of the 
order for the taxing under Herod, and the execution of the 
decree, ten or twelve years later, under Quirinius. This 
hypothesis, apparently the most simple, in reality indeed the 
weakest, comes into conflict, as we shall immediately see, with 
the narrative of the journey of Joseph and Mary to Bethlehem, 
according to which it is not only the taxation decree, but also 
its execution, which took place in the time of Herod. That 
explanation at best could have a meaning only if one were 
bold enough to render the simple éyévero by “came to a con- 
clusion, was carried to a close,” which, however, even the 
above-named expositors have not ventured to do.” 


108 Grammar of New Testament Greek, 335. 4, note 1. 

104 Grammatik des neutestamentl. Sprachgebrauchs, p. 74. 

105 Geburtsjahr Christi, p. 22. 

106 Synoptische Erkldrung der drei ersten Evangelien, i. 71. 

107 Studien und Kritiken, 1852, pp. 666-669. 

108 Lebensgeschichte des Herrn Jesu Christi, p. 78 ff. 

109 Herzog, Real-Hncyclopaedie, 1 Aufl. xiii. 463 ff. 

110 Due Geschichte der Geburt des Herrn, p. 36 fe. 

111 Ine hetlige Schrift Newen Testaments zusammenhingend untersucht, 
Thi. viii. 1, p. 49; Thl. x. p. 64 ff. 

112 Compare against that view especially Wieseler, Chronological Synopsis, 
pp. 100, 101; Bettrdge, p. 25 f. 
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Ebrard "* has advanced what he regards as an improved 
explanation when he accentuates adr? 7 dmoypady and trans- 
lates: The raising of the tax itself, however, took place only 
when Quirinius was governor of Syria. Luke therefore does 
not distinguish, as those critics before named supposed, the 
issuing of the order for a valuation of property and the 
execution of it, but the valuation of property (and that not 
only the order for it, but also the execution of it) on the one 
hand, and the levying of the tax based upon that valuation on 
the other hand. There is thus given to the subst. aoypady 
a completely different meaning from that given to the verb 
aroypapecOat, which, in the close coherence of the passage, 
is absolutely impossible. The substantive and the verb alike 
can mean nothing else than: enrolment, to enrol, and in the 
strict sense are both specially used of the valuing and enrol- 
ment of property. The affirmation that just the census of 
Quirinius is ordinarily designated by the term azroypady, and 
that in consequence thereof this word has, for that particular 
definite case, the meaning of the levying of a tax (pp. 136 f, 
140 f.), is a purely imaginary conception, and not once has the 
attempt been even made to establish it; for the reference 
to Acts v. 37, and Josephus, Antig. xviii. 1 ff, cannot be 
regarded in this light. Instead of ad71 4 amoypadn it would 
be necessary to read something like this: 9 6 trav dopwr 
éxXoyy or elompakis. In conclusion, that view also is in con- 
tradiction to the history; for Quirinius, in a.D. 7, levied the 
taxes, not merely on the ground of an earlier valuation, but first 
of all, and chiefly, he was then engaged in making an 
arrotipnots. 4 

118 Ebrard, Gospel History, Edinburgh, 1869, pp. 136-142. 

114 New and original is the discovery of Godet, who accentuates airg 
but expounds as follows (Commentary on St. Luke, vol. i. pp. 128, 129) : 
“Luke breaks off to remark that prior to the well-known enumeration 


which took place under Quirinius, and which history had taken account 
of under the name of the first, there had really been another, generally lost 
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4, Seeing then that nothing can be gained by exegetical 
arts, the attempt has finally been made, even without any 
such, to vindicate the account of Luke as historical by having 
recourse to historical combinations. Indeed, Hengstenberg, 
since the discovery of the famous inscription which afforded 
evidence of the twice-repeated governorship of Quirinius in 
Syria, thinks that every difficulty has been wholly removed." 
That the inscription in reality proves nothing is quite self- 
evident after the description we have given of it above (see 
vol. i. p. 8353). But also with the twice-repeated governor- 
ship of Quirinius in Syria, which is quite probable even apart 
from the inscription, nothing is gained toward the vindication 
of Luke; for even the first governorship of Quirinius cannot 


sight of, which was the very one here in question ; and thus that it was 
not unadvisedly that he spoke of a census anterior to the first. In this way 
(1) the intention of this parenthesis is clear; (2) the asyndeton between 
vers. 1 and 2 is explained quite in a natural way ; and (8) the omission 
of the article 4 between dzoypudy and xparn, which has the effect of 
making 4 éxoypay xparn a sort of proper name (like 4 éxioroay xparn, 
devrépe), is completely justified.” Consequently Godet translates : “ As to 
the census itself called the first, it took place under the government of 
Quirinius.” 

115 Compare Evangelische Kirchenzeitung, 1865, col. 65 f., where he ex- 
presses himself about Strauss as follows: “He is so utterly unfamiliar 
with the state of matters in those times that he quite confidently repeats 
the old objection against the taxing of Luke, that Quirinius had not 
entered upon the governorship until several years after Herod’s death, 
without having any suspicion of the fact that the question has long ago 
entered upon quite another stage by the discovery of a later inscription 
which affords evidence that Quirinius was twice governor in Syria. This 
inscription was described as early as 1851 by Bergmann in a special 
treatise, and has been reprinted in so accessible a book as the Tacitus of 
Nipperdey. But Strauss knows nothing of it.”—And Hengstenberg, we 
add, seems to have known nothing of the following facts: (1) That in 
1865 the inscription had been known for a hundred years ; (2) that it had 
been used by as early a writer as Sanclemente, in a.p. 1793, in vindication 
of Luke ; (3) that it absolutely does not contain a testimony to Quirinius 
having been governor twice; and (4) that even with a twice-repeated 
governorship of Quirinius nothing is gained in the way of justifying 
Luke. 
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at the earliest have begun till at least half a year after the 
death of Herod (see above, p. 133), whereas, according to Luke, 
Quirinius must have been governor in the time of Herod. 
Zumpt '* and, after him, Pélzl,"” relying for. support on a 
passage in Tertullian,”*® seek assistance by assuming that the 
census was begun by Sentius Saturninus, B.c. 9—6, carried on 
by Quinctilius Varius, B.c. 6-4, and brought to an end by 
Quirinius during his first governorship. From Quirinius, as 
the completer of the work, it has received the name; where- 
fore also Luke says that it was made under him. So far 
then as Tertullian is concerned, Zumpt himself says in another 
part of his work" that the Church Fathers “generally are 
wanting in all historical sense in the stating of the Gospel 
narrative.” On their statements, therefore, nothing can with — 
safety be built. But in other respects Zumpt’s theory is only 
a falling back upon the theory of Gumpach and others, referred 
to under No. 3. The matter then stands so, in Zumpt’s 
opinion, that either in place of éyévero we must put a verb 
like éreAéoOn, or instead of Quirinius must be put the name 
of that governor in whose term of office the fact recorded by 
Luke, the journey of Joseph and Mary to Bethlehem, took 
place; for Luke does indeed intend by mentioning the 
name simply to determine the time of which he speaks. 
Thus, as the words imply, the representation that the birth of 
Jesus Christ took place in the time of Quirinius is necessarily 
fundamental to the hypothesis, which, however, is impossible. 
Above all, it is inconceivable that the dmoypad¢y, in the way 


116 Geburtsjahr Christi, pp. 207-224. 

117 Wetzer and Welte’s Kirchenlexikon, 2 Aufl. Bd. iii. Sp. 5-7. 

8 Tertullian, Adv, Marcion, iv. 19: “Sed et census constat actos sub 
Augusto nunc in Judaea per Sentium Saturninum, apud quos genus ejus 
inquirere potuissent.” 

119 Geburtsjahr Christi, p. 189, note. Compare also; Wieseler, Chrone- 


logical Synopsis, p. 99, note 2. 
120 Therefore, according to Zumpt, Sentius Saturninus. 
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in which it is represented by Zumpt, namely, as a simple 
enrolment of the people without a property valuaticn, should 
have taken three or four years, whereas the much more 
difficult dotiunots of A.D. 7, which, besides, had to encounter 
the opposition of the people, was completed at farthest in the 
course of one year.’ 

- Both difficulties might indeed be overcome were we to assume, 
with Gerlach and Quandt,!” that Quirinius had been sent 
to Syria along with Quinctilius Varus (B.c. 6—4) as extra- 
ordinary legate, and as such had undertaken the census.™ 
In its best and most precise form this theory was represented 
by Sanclemente, for he assumes that Quirinius had been 
despatched to Syria as legatus ad census accipiendos, and indeed 
with a higher authority than the ordinary legate of Syria of 
that time, Sentius Saturninus.” But this expedient is 


121 For it was begun after the banishment of Archelaus, at the earliest 
in the summer of A.U.c. 759, and was, according to Josephus, Antig. xviii. 
2. 1, completed in the year 37 of the Actian era = autumn of A.U.c. 
759-760. It is to be placed therefore late in autumn of a.U.c. 760, @e. in 
A.D. 7. 

122 Dre romischen Statthalter in Syrien und Judda, pp. 338-35. 

123 Zeatordnung und Zeitbestimmungen in den Evangelien (also under the 
title: Chronologisch-geographische Beitrdge zwm Verstdindniss der hetligen 
Schrift. i. Chronolog. Beitrdge, 1 Abthlg., Giitersloh 1872), pp. 18-25. 

124 What Gerlach says at p. 33 f. about the possibility of two governors 
in one province, proves only gross ignorance of the facts of the case. See 
against him, Wieseler, Bettrége, p. 48 f—The case is better with Quandt, 
who conjectures that Varus occupied a position subordinate to Quirinius 
(see Zettordnung, p. 22). But, according to Josephus, there can be no 
doubt that Varus was in possession of the supreme command in Syria. 

128 Sanclemente, De vulgaris aerae emendatione, iv. 6, pp. 448-448.—The 
materials regarding the legati and procuratores ad census accipiendos may be 
found collected together in Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, Bd. ii. 1876, 
p. 209 (2 Aufl. von Dessen und Domaszewski besorgt, 1884, pp. 215, 216) ; 
and Unger, “De censibus provinciarum Romanorum” (Leipziger Studien zur 
class. Philol. Bd. x. 1887, pp. 1-76).—It is not yet decided whether there 
were even in early imperial times special officers of this sort besides the 
ordinary governors in the provinces. Unger contends against the idea by 
seeking to prove that in the earlier days of the empire the governors were 
themselves charged with the business of valuation and taxing, and that in 
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sbsolutely inadmissible from the words of the evangelist 
since %yepovevovtos THs Zupias Kvpnviov can mean nothing 
else than “when Cyrenius had the supreme command (or, 
what is the same thing, the office of governor) over Syria.” 
Luke therefore undoubtedly considers Quirinius as the ordinary 
and regular legate of Syria. But this office, as is thoroughly 
well established on historical grounds, was occupied in the 
last years of Herod, not by Quirinius, but by Sentius Satur- 
ninus, B.C. 9—6, and then by Quinctilius Varus, B.c. 6—4.!% 
The statement of Luke then can be indicated historically only 
if it could be proved that Quirinius had been already in the 
times of Herod governor of Syria. But such a proof can 
never be produced, since, Aberle notwithstanding, the contrary 
is an established fact.!”” 


All ways of escape are closed, and there remains nothing 


the senatorial provinces it was only in the second century, and in the 
imperial provinces still later, that special officers of equestrian rank besides 
the governors had control given them of taxation matters. Of both cases 
where the governor held also the finance office, and again where special 
finance officers were appointed, there are several unmistakable instances. 
The earliest case belonging to the former class is that of Quirinius, who, 
according to Josephus, as well as according to Luke, was at once governor 
and censor. Four other instances are collected by Unger, p. 54f. But 
the material is too scanty to afford a certain conclusion of a general 
description. 

126 Compare against that theory also Huschke, Ueber den zur Zeit der 
Geburt Jesu Christi gehaltenen Census, p. 75 f. 

127 Aberle (Quartalschrift, 1865, p. 129 ff. ; 1868, p. 29 ff.), by “the per- 
ception of the great, we might almost say, official-like, precision by which 
such statements in Luke are characterized” (1865, p. 148), has been led to 
the discovery that Quirinius in fact was governor of Syria in the last 
years of Herod, and was only detained in Rome by Augustus. Quinctilius 
Varus was therefore obliged to remain at his post, so that there were at 
the same time two governors: Quirinius was the governor de jure, Varus, 
de facto. Luke names the former, Josephus the latter. In opposition to 
this acute attempted solution it is sufficient to remark that Luke would 
have only been deceiving us, if, instead of the actual governors who must 
have conducted the census, he had only named the governor de jure. The 
words of Luke admit of no other explanation but that Quirinius was 
actual governor of Syria. 
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else but to acknowledge that the evangelist has made hia 
statement trusting to imperfect information, so that it is not 
in accordance with the facts of history. This is the conclusion 
reached by Hock,!% Mommsen,’” Hase,“° Winer, Bleek, De 
Wette,!*! Meyer, Strauss, Hilgenfeld, Keim, Weizsicker, Sevin, 
Lecoultre, and in all essential respects also by Sieffert."? The 
contradiction of history is twofold: (1) Luke ascribes to 
Augustus the order that a census should be made throughout 
the whole empire. Of such an imperial census history knows 
nothing. It is possible that Augustus may have held censuses 
in many, perhaps in most, of the provinces, and that Luke 
had some vague information about these. But these numerous 
provincial censuses, diverse in respect of time and form, could 
not be referred back to a single edict. Luke has therefore 
here generalized in a manner similar to that in which he 
deals with the famine in the days of Claudius. Just as out 
of the various famines, which, in quite an unusual manner, 
occurred in various parts of the empire during the reign of 
Claudius, he makes a famine extending é¢ 6Anv thy oixov- 
wevnv (Acts xi. 28, see regarding it below under § 19); so 
also may the various provincial censuses of which he had 
heard have become combined in his representation into one 


Only for the sake of completeness we should here mention the discovery 
of Pfitzner (Programm des Gymnasiwms zu Parchim, Easter 1873, pp. 8-13), 
that Varus had indeed been governor of Syria in B.c. 6 and B.c. 4; but 
between these two dates, in B.c. 5, a year passed over by Josephus (!), P. 
Quirinius was governor. If Pfitzner had not only made reference to the 
work of Eckhel, Doctr. Num. iii. 275, but had also thoroughly examined 
it, he would on this point have learned his lesson better. 

128 Romasche Geschichte, i. 2, p. 412 ff. 

129 Res gestae dit Augusti, ed. 2, p. 175 sq. 

130 Leben Jesu, sec. 23. 181 Haegetisches Handbuch zu d. St. 

182 All of them in their works before referred to.—Sieffert indeed holda 
fast by the theory that a census was made in Palestine by the emperor's 
orders under Herod, but admits that the two taxings, that under Herod 
and that under Quirinius, are not clearly distinguished chronologically by 
Luke, but are in his picture allowed to blend together. 
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imperial census. Should the statement about an imperial 
survey by Augustus be historical (see above, p. 117), even this 
might have contributed to the production of his mistake. 
(2) He knows further that a census in Judea under Quirinius 
had taken place somewhere about the time of the birth of 
Jesus Christ. By means of this census he explains the fact 
that the parents of Jesus travelled from Nazareth to Bethlehem, 
and places it therefore exactly in the time of the birth of 
Christ, under Herod, i. about ten or twelve years too soon. 
That Luke was indeed acquainted with this taxing, and was 
acquainted only with it, is established by the passage in the 
Acts of the Apostles (v. 3'7), where he speaks expressly of it 
as “ the taxing.” 

Whoever thinks that such errors should not have been 
expected from Luke, needs only to be reminded of the fact 
that Justin Martyr, who belonged to the educated class, 
regarded King Ptolemy, at whose instance the Bible was 
translated into Greek, as a contemporary of King Herod 
(Apol. i. c. 31). Even Luke himself cannot be pronounced 
free from other errors; for Theudas, to whom he ascribes the 
work and movement of Judas of Galilee (Acts v. 36 ff.), can 
scarcely be any other Theudas than the well-known bearer of 
that name, who actually lived somewhere about forty years 
later (see § 19). 


Excursus I].—THE s0-cALLED TESTIMONY OF JOSEPHUS 
TO CHRIST, Antig. xviii. 3. 3. 


A list of the literature on this point 1s given by : Oberthiir in Fabricius, 
Bibliotheca Graec. ed. Harles, t. v. pp. 49-56; Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica, 
ii. pp. 127-132 ; Hase, Leben Jesu, § 9; Winer, Realwérterbuch, i. 558 ; 
Heinichen in his edition of Eusebii Scripta Historica, vol. iii. (1870) 
p. 623 sqq.—The older treatises are printed in Havercamp’s edition of 
Josephus, ii. 2, pp. 186-286.—Some controversial tracts of the time of 
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Richard Simon are enumerated by Bernus, Notice bibliographique sui 
Richard Simon (Bale 1882), n. 110, 230, 238, 239. 

From a vast number of treatises and pamphlets we select the following 
of more recent times :— 


I. DEFENDING THE GENUINENESS. 


BRETSCHNEIDER, Capita theologiae Judaeorum dogmaticae e. Flavii Josephi 
seriptis collecta (1812), pp. 59-66. 

Béumert, Ueber des Flavius Josephus Zeugniss von Christo, 1823. 

ScH6pEL, Flavius Josephus de Jesu Christo testatus, 1840. 

Mayaoup, Le témoignage de Joseph, Strasb. 1858. 

Lanegn, Theologische Quartalschrift, 1865, p. 51 ff. 

Danko, Historia revelationis divinae Novi Testamentt (1867), pp. 308-314. 

MeEnsINGA, Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1889, p. 388 (genuine 
apart from possible modifications of the text, which, however, have 
not yet been proved). 


II. Marnrarnine tot THEoryY or INTERPOLATION. 


GrEsELER, Heclesiastical History (Edin. 1846, 5 vols.), vol. i. p. 63. 

Hasn, Leben Jesu, § 9 (“ wholly or at least in part non-genuine”). 

Ewatp, History of Israel, vi. 138-142. 

Paret in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopaedie, 1 Aufl. vii. 27-29. 

HEINICHEN in his edition of Eusebii Scripta Historica, vol. iii. ed. 2, 1870, 
pp. 623-654. 

WInSELER, Des Josephus Zeugnisse tiber Christus und Jakobus, den Bruder 
des Herrn (Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1878, p. 86 ff.). 

VoLKMaR, Jesus Nazarenus, 1882, pp. 335-345. 

Ranke, Weltgeschichte, 3 Thl. 2 Abthlg. (1883) p. 40 f. 

ScnoitEn, Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1882, pp. 428-451 (compare the review by 
Van Manen in Jahrbiicher fiir protestantische Theologie, 1883, p. 608 f.), 

Mensinea, Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1883, pp. 145-152 (Van Manen, Jahr- 
biicher fiir protestantische Theologie, 1883, p. 618). 

Gust. Ap. MULLER, Christus bei Josephus Flavius, Innsbruck 1890 (53 pp.). 

EpDERSHEIM in art. in Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Biography, 
“Josephus. 5. The Alleged Testimony of Josephus to Jesus Christ,” 
vol. iii. pp. 458-460. 


IIT. Acarnst tam Genurnennss. 


EicustaEpt, Flaviani de Jesu Christo testimonii abdevric quo jure nuper 
rursus defensa sit quaest. i.-vi. Jen. 1813-1841. Quaestionibus sex 
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super Flaviano de Jesu Christo testimonio auctariwm, i.-iv., Jen. 
1841-1845. 


Lewitz, Quaestionwm Flavianarwm specimen, Regiomon. Pruss. 1835. 

Reuss, Nouvelle Revue de Théologie, 1859, pp. 312-319. 

Ernst GeriacH, Die Weissagungen des Alten Testamentes in den Schriften 
des Flavius Josephus und das angebliche Zeugniss von Christo, 1863. 

Kerr, Jesus of Nazara, vol. i. pp. 16-21. 

H6une, Ueber das angebliche Zeugniss von Christo bet Josephus, Zwickau 
1871, Gymnasial-programme. 

D’Avis, Die Zeugnisse nichtchristlicher Autoren ges ersten Jahrhunderts tiber 
Christus und das Christenthwm, Sigmaringen 1873, Gymnasial-pro- 
gramme (p. 8: “Probably the whole passage is an interpolation, or 
rather, perhaps, is thoroughly corrupted by interpolations”). 

Loman, Theologisch Tydschrift, 1882, pp. 593-601 (p. 596: a genuine basis 
is possible, but “scarcely probable.” Compare the review by Van 
Manen, Jahrbiicher fiir protestantische Theologic, 1883, pp. 593-595, 614). 


In our manuscripts and editions of Josephus the following 
passage concerning Christ is found, Antig. xviii. 3. 3 :— 

Tiveras 8¢ Kata rodtov tov ypévov “Incods, copes avyp, et 
ye avdpa avrov Adyeew yp7n. “Hv yap mapaddéwv épyov 
moms, SiddcKadros avOpérav Tay jSovy TadnOh Seyouévor 
Kal modnXovs pev Tovdalovs moddovs dé Kal tod “EdAnvixod 
émnyayeto. ‘O Xpiotos obtos Hv. Kai avrov évdeifes trav 
mTpoTav avepav tap juiv otavp@ émitetysnxotos IIiddrov, 
ovk émavcavto of TO MpATOV av’TOY ayarnoavTes ébdvn yap 
avtois Tpitny éyov hucpav Tadw Sav, Tov Ociwy mpopyntav 
TatTd Te Kat Ga pupia Cavudoa mepl avtod eipnotor. 
Eicéts te viv tov Xpictiavav amo Tovde wvopacwEevov ovK 
émeduTre TO PUAOD. 

“ Now there was about this time, Jesus, a wise man, if it 
be lawful to call him a man, for he was a doer of wonderful 
works—a teacher of such men as receive the truth with 
pleasure. He drew over to him both many of the Jews and 
many of the Gentiles. He was the Christ; and when Pilate, 
at the suggestion of the principal men amongst us, had con- 

DIV, I. VOL, IL 7 K 
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demned him to the cross, those that loved him at the first 
did not forsake him, for he appeared to them alive again the 
third day, as the divine prophets had foretold these and ten 
thousand other wonderful things concerning him; and the 
tribe of Christians so named from him are not extinct at 
this day.” 

From the fourth century, when this passage was quoted by 
Eusebius and others (Eusebius, Hist. Hecles. i. 11; Demon- 
stratio Evangelica, iii. 3. 105-106, ed. Gaisford ; Pseudo- 
Hegesippus, De bello Judaico, ii. 12), through the whole of 
the Middle Ages, the genuineness of this paragraph was 
never disputed. Indeed, it contributed not a little to exalt 
the reputation of Josephus in the Christian Church. It was 
eagerly seized upon as a proof of the truth of the evangelical 
history. It was only in the sixteenth century that criticism 
first moved in the matter, and since then to the present day 
the controversy, pro and con, has gone on uninterruptedly. 
We may surely be at least unanimous as to this, that the 
words, as we have them now, were not written by Josephus. 
Whatever may be advanced in their favour does not amount 
to much in comparison with the unquestionable indications 
of spuriousness. Our manuscripts, of which the oldest, the 
Ambrosianus F. 128 sup., do not go further back than the 
eleventh century (see above, vol. i. p. 103), without exception 
have this paragraph. But this proves only the great antiquity 
of the interpolation, which besides is vouched for by Eusebius. 
Over against the old citations since Eusebius stands the fact 
that it is extremely probable that Origen did not read this 
passage in his text of Josephus; for, just where one would 
have expected it, he betrays no knowledge of it. Even then, 


*'The equally ancient Parisin. 1419, which Gerlach, p. 107, designates 
the oldest manuscript, contains only the first ten books of the Antiquities, 

? In several passages where Origen speaks of James, the brother of 
Jesus Christ, he mentions it as a remarkable circumstance that J osephus 
should have made favourable allusion to this man, although he (J osephus) 
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in respect of the external evidences, objections are not 
altogether wanting. But the objections on internal grounds 
are more decided. if reference be made to the genuinely 
Josephine style, we may for that only bestow upon the 
interpolator the praise of having very skilfully performed 
his task. The similarity of style is not sufficient to outweigh 
the non-Josephine character of the contents. As concerns 
the contents then, it is clear that whoever wrote the words 
0 Xpiotods odtos Hv was distinctly a Christian ; for that #v is 
not equivalent to évowifero and cannot be rendered: He 
was the Christ in the popular belief. On this point it is not 
necessary to say more. But it is also equally certain that 
Josephus was not a Christian. Hrgo: the passage, to say 
the least of it, has interpolations in it. 

The point under discussion is simply this: whether there are 
interpolations in the passage or whether it is wholly spurious. 
Let us make the attempt to distinguish, and cast out what is 
suspicious. The words e ye dvdpa aitov réyew xpn 
evidently presuppose belief in the divinity of Christ, and 
betray the Christian interpolator. The following, #v mapa- 
Sofwv Epyov toutns, might in a case of necessity have been 
said by Josephus, if it were not that they form the funda- 
mental support of the non-genuine words preceding them. 
At any rate, the words SiddacKados avOpetav trav jdorv7 
TardnOH Sexouevwy again must have come from a Christian 
pen. That o Xpuords odtos-Hv was not written by Josephus 
has been already pointed out. And just as certainly he has 
not written: épdvn adrois tplrny éxwv jucpay Twadw Car, 
Tav Oclwv Tpodytav TadTa Te Kal Gra pupia Oavydova epi 
did not believe in Jesus as the Christ. (1) Com. in Matth. tom. x. c. 17 
(on Matt. xiii. 55): xai ré Oavpaordy toriy, ors tov “Inoody quay ob nora- 
dekcrprevos clvas Xpsordv, oddev Hrrov' laxwBe Iexcroovyny tnaprdpnae Toowvrny. 
(2) Contra Cels. i. 47: 6 8 cebros xatror ye dmioray tH “Inood ds Xprore 


x.t.A.—It is scarcely conceivable that Origen would have so expressed 
himself, if he had known the famous passage. 
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avtov etpnxotwv. Finally, also, the concluding words want 
the necessary support so soon as the words o Xpuotds obtos 
wv are removed from the text. 

If, now, we examine the passage as thus reduced we shall 
find that as good as nothing remains: a couple of insignificant 
phrases which, in the form in which they stand after our 
operation has been performed, could not have been written 
by Josephus. If one therefore continues to maintain the 
theory of interpolation, it cannot at any rate be in the sense 
of a simple insertion of Christian additions, but, with Ewald, 
Paret, and others, in the sense of a complete working up in 
a new form of the original text of Josephus. 

But if it is once admitted as an established fact, that of 
the present text scarcely a couple of words are from the hand 
of Josephus, is it not then more reasonable to recognise the 
utter spuriousness of the passage, and assume.that Josephus 
has throughout been silent regarding Christ? That this 
hypothesis is impossible cannot be maintained. It is known 
that Josephus wished to represent his people in the most favour- 
able light possible. Therefore he speaks as little as he can of 
the Messianic Hope, since to his cultured readers it could only 
have appeared as foolishness, and, besides, would have been 
an unwelcome subject with the favourite of the Caesars; for 
in it lay the power of the opposition to Rome. Josephus 
might casually refer to John the Baptist without making 
mention of the Messianic Hope; but this would have been 
no longer possible had he introduced Christ. He could 
neither represent Christ as a teacher of virtue, like the 
Baptist, nor describe the Christian community as a school of 
philosophy, like those of the Pharisees and Sadducees. There- 
fore he will be silent throughout about this phenomenon. 

If, for proof of the contrary, we should refer to the 
subsequent mention of James, the brother of Jesus Christ 
(Antig. xx. 9.1: tev aderddv "Incod tod Aeyopévov Xpic rod, 
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‘TdxwBos Svopa avt@), in order to draw from it the conclusion 
that some previous mention of Christ must have been made, 
it has to be answered, that the genuineness of this passage is 
also very seriously disputed. Indeed, on the contrary, one 
must say: the very statements which we have in reference 
to James prove that Josephus has been interpolated by 
Christian hands. For Origen, in his text of Josephus, read a 
passage about James which is to be found in none of our 
manuscripts, which therefore, without doubt, was a single 
instance of a Christian interpolation not carried over into the 
vulgar text of Josephus.’ 

We therefore, although absolute certainty on such questions 
cannot be attained, are inclined to prefer the theory of the 
utter spuriousness as simpler than that of the merely partial 
spuriousness of the passage. 


8 See under § 19, in the section on Porcius Festus, and the literature 
referred to there. 
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WueEN Agrippa I.’ ascended the throne of Herod the Great, 
he had already passed through an eventful and adventurous 
career. He was born in B.c. 10,? as the son of Aristobulus 


5] 


1 The New Testament, Acts xii, names him simply as Herod. By 
Josephus, however, and on the coins, he is always designated Agrippa. 
? As is evident from Antig. xix. 8, 2, according to which he had 
reached at his death, in a.p. 44, the age of fifty-four years. 
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who was executed in aD. 7, and Berenice, a daughter of 
Salome and Costobar.’ Shortly before the death of his grand- 
father he was, while a boy of scarcely six years old, sent 
for his education to Rome. His mother Berenice was there 
treated in a friendly manner by Antonia, the widow of the 
elder Drusus, while the young Agrippa himself became 
attached to the younger Drusus, the son of the Emperor 
Tiberius. The influence of the Roman society seems not to 
have been a favourable or healthy one. He was trained up 
to entertain ambitious projects and in habits of extravagance, 
which, especially after the death of his mother, knew no 
measure or bounds. He soon ran through his means. His 
debts accumulated upon him. And when by the death of 
Drusus, which took place in aD. 23, he lost support and 
favour at court, he found himself obliged to leave Rome and 
go back again to Palestine* He betook himself to Malatha, © 
a stronghold in Idumea,’ and meditated committing suicide. 
When these tidings reached his wife Cypros, she wrote to 
Agrippa’s sister Herodias, who was by this time married to 
Antipas, and entreated her help. Herod Antipas was in this 
way induced to give to his distressed brother-in-law what 
would be at least sufficient for the support of his life, and 
gave him, in addition, the appointment of Agoranomos (over- 
seer of markets) in the capital, Tiberias. This new position 

& Josephus, Antig. xviii. 5. 4. 

* Josephus, Antig, xviii. 6. 1.— Wieseler, Bewets des Glaubens, 1870, 
p. 168 f., places the journey of Agrippa from Rome to Palestine in a.p. 29 
or 30, which may perchance be correct. At any rate it did not take 
place, as what follows shows, until after the marriage of Herodias with 
Antipas. 

5 Maraude or Maraaewbe is also several times referred to in the Onomastt- 
con of Eusebius (ed. Lagarde, pp. 214, 255, 266), It lay fully 20 Roman 
miles south of Hebron, probably on the site of the modern Tell-el-Milh. 
See Robinson, Biblical Researches in Palestine, ii. 201; Ewald, History of 
Israel, vii. 2837; Guérin, Judée, iii. 184-188 ; The Survey of Western Pales- 


tine, Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, iii. pp. 404, 415 sq, ; also Sheet 
xxv. of the large English Map. 
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in life did not indeed continue long. At a banquet in Tyre 
the two brothers-in-law once engaged in a dispute, which 
ended in Agrippa resigning his situation at Tiberias, and 
betaking himself to the Roman governor Flaccus in Antioch.’ 
But here, too, his stay was not of long duration. In a dis- 
pute which broke out on one occasion between the inhabitants 
of Sidon and those of Damascus, Agrippa took the side of the 
Damascenes, apparently in a thoroughly disinterested manner, 
but really in consequence of bribes which he had taken from 
them. When this came to the ears of Flaccus, he broke off 
friendly relations with him; and Agrippa found himself once 
again deprived of all means of subsistence. He then resolved 
to try his fortune again in Rome. After he had meanwhile 
raised a loan in Ptolemais by the assistance of a freedman of 
his mother Berenice, called Peter, and at Anthedon had only 
with difficulty escaped the hands of Capito, the procurator of 
Jamnia, who wished to apprehend him as a debtor of the 
emperor’s, and had finally in Alexandria succeeded in raising 
large sums on the credit of his wife, he arrived in Italy in 
the spring of a.D. 36,’ and on the island of Capri® presented 
himself before Tiberius.? The emperor entrusted him with 
the oversight of his grandson Tiberius. He became particu- 
larly intimate with Caius Caligula, the grandson of his 
patroness Antonia, who afterwards became emperor. But even 
now he could not keep himself out of debt. Yea, in order 
to appease his old creditors he was obliged always to borrow 
new and even larger sums.° It was not therefore to be 

6 Josephus, Antzg. xviii. 6. 2. 

7 Josephus, Antig. xviii. 5.3: évsccurg wpdrepov # rercurqocei T1Béosov.— 
Wieseler rejects this fact, and, on account of the Piso mentioned in what 
follows, places the arrival of Agrippa in a.p. 32. Beitriige, p. 13: “pro- 
bably a.D. 31, at latest a.D. 32;” but in his article in the Beweis des 
Glaubens, 1870, p. 169, he says distinctly : “not before a.p. 32.” 

8 Where Tiberius lived almost without interruption from a.D. 27 


(Tacitus, Annals, iv. 67) down to his death, ~ 
® Josephus, Antag. xviii. 6. 3. 10 [bid. xviii. 6. 4. 
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wondered at that he eagerly desired an improvement in his 
circumstances ; but there seemed at that time no prospect of 
accomplishing it until the aged Tiberius should be succeeded 
on the throne by Caligula, whom he had befriended. Un- 
thinkingly he once expressed his wish aloud to Caligula in 
the presence of his coachman Eutychus. At a later period 
he happened to bring a charge of theft against this same 
Eutychus, and had him brought before the city prefect Piso." 
Eutychus now made a declaration that he had an importaut 
secret to communicate to the emperor. Tiberius at first gave 
no heed to the matter.* But when, after some time,® a 
hearing was granted, and Tiberius came to know what 
Agrippa had said, he had him immediately put in fetters and 
cast into prison. Agrippa now continued in confinement for six 
months, until the death of the emperor on 16th March a.p. 37." 

With the death of Tiberius and the accession of Caligula 
began for Agrippa the period of his good fortune. Caligula 
scarcely waited till the solemnities of the funeral of Tiberius 
were over before he had delivered his friend from his 
imprisonment and conferred upon him what had been the 
tetrarchy of Philip, and that also of Lysanias, with the title 
of king. To this gift the Senate further added the honorary 
rank of a praetor.” Instead of the iron chain which he had 


11 The Piso here referred to cannot have been the same as the one who 
was dead, according to Tacitus, Annals, vi. 10, in A.D. 32, as Wieseler, 
Bettrige, p. 8 ff., wishes to make out; for he is still referred to in Josephus, 
Antiq. xviii. 6. 10, after the death of Tiberius.—Josephus in two passages 
designates him Qvaw& ry: xeacws. On other Greek designations of the 
praefectus urbi, see Mommsen, Rémisches Staatsrecht, ii. 2. 981. 

12 Josephus, Antig. xviii. 6. 5. 

13 ypdvou eyyevoeévov (Antig. xviii. 6. 6), of which Wieseler makes four 
years. See the Bewets des Glaubens, 1870, p. 169. 

14 Josephus, Antig. xvili. 6. 6-7; Wars of the Jews, ii. 9. 5. 

15 Philo, In Flaccum, sec. 6, ed. Mangey, ii. 523. Compare above, vol. i. 
p. 450. The loan was obtained, not through the emperor, but through 
the Senate. See Philo, l.c.: Bacsrate xael Dirov Keliocpos xal owe ri; 
‘Popalov Bovags TET ipeneeevov otpatnyixeis Times. 
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worn, Caligula gave him a golden chain of equal weight."* 
But Agrippa still continued to stay in Rome for a year and a 
half, It was not before autumn of A.D. 38 that he went 
back by way of Alexandria to Palestine, that he might set in 
order the affairs of his kingdom.” 

Soon afterwards, through imperial favour, he obtained yet 
more important territorial additions. It has been already told 
(above, at p. 36) how Herod Antipas in A.D. 39, by his own 
fault, had lost his tetrarchy, and now, probably not before 
A.D. 40, Caligula bestowed it also upon Agrippa. 

In the autumn of that same year we find Agrippa once 
more at Rome or Puteoli, where he contrived by his personal 
intercession to prevent Caligula, at least for a long time, from 
persisting in his attempt to set up his statue in the temple of 
Jerusalem (see above, p. 102). He then remained in the 
company of Caligula, and was still present in Rome when his 
patron, on 24th January A.D. 41, was murdered by Charea, 
and contributed not a little to secure the succession to the 
throne of the Caesars to the feeble Claudius.® It may readily 
be supposed that he was not the man to perform such services 
without securing some personal advantage. The new emperor 
was obliged, in return, not only to confirm him in the 
possessions which he had previously, but also to add to these 
Judea and Samaria; so that Agrippa now united under his 
sway the whole territory of his grandfather. Besides this, he 
obtained consular rank. For the confirming of this grant, 
according to ancient custom, a solemn covenant was con- 


16 Josephus, Antig. xviii. 6. 10; Wars of the Jews, ii. 9.6; Philo, In 
Flaccum, sec. 5 init., ed. Mangey, ii. 520 sq.; Dio Cassius, lix. 8.—From 
the inscription at El-Muschennef (in Le Bas et Waddington, Inscriptions 
Grecques et Latines, t. iii. n. 2211) we see that the territories of Agrippa 
extended as far as what is now the Hauran. 

17 Josephus, Antig. xviii. 6.11; Philo, In Flaccwm, sec. 5, ed. Mangey, 
i, 521. Compare above, p. 37 and p.95.  ~ 

18 Josephus, Antig. xix. 1-4; Wars of the Jews, ii. 11. 
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eluded in the Forum, but the documentary deed of gift was 
engraved on brazen tablets and placed in the Capitol.” 


II. 


The first act by which Agrippa celebrated his return to 
Palestine was significant of the spirit and disposition with 
which he was to conduct the government of his kingdom. 
It was an act of piety. The golden chain which Caligula 
had bestowed upon him on his liberation from imprisonment 
“he hung up within the limits of the temple, over the 
treasury, that it might be a memorial of the severe fate he 
had lain under, and a testimony of his change for the better ; 
and that it might be a demonstration how the greatest pro- 


. 18 Josephus, Antig. xix. 5.1; Wars of the Jews, ii. 11.5; Dio Cassius, 
lx. 8. Josephus expresses himself in such a manner as to imply that the 
tetrarchy of Lysanias was now anew conferred upon Agrippa. But seeing 
that he had already received that territory from Caligula, the statement 
can only mean that now the gift was formally confirmed. It is in the 
highest degree probable that Josephus found in the documents which he 
used the statement that Agrippa, by the favour of Claudius, held possession 
of the tetrarchy of Lysanias in addition to the whole territories of his 
grandfather.—The concluding of the covenant is represented on a coin, of 
which the superscription is indeed no longer perfectly legible ; on which, 
however, at any rate there is mention of a cvpuay/e of King Agrippa with 
the Roman Senate and people (cdyxanros xl dqpos ‘Papaiay). See especi- 
ally Reichardt in the Nwmismatische Zeitschrift of Huber and Karabacek, 
iii. 1871, pp. 83-88 ; Mommsen, Nwm. Zertschrift, iii. pp. 449 ff.; Madden, 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1875, pp. 69-76 ; Madden, Coins of the Jews, 1881, 
p. 186 sq. Among the six different attempted readings enumerated by 
Madden, the most successful is that of Mommsen.—That Claudius was 
generally inclined toward such old covenants is affirmed. by Suetonius, 
Claudius, 25: “Cum regibus foedus in foro icit porca caesa ac vetere 
fetialium praefatione adhibita.” 

A return home of Agrippa I. or II. (possibly the present return of 
Agrippa I.) is referred to in the inscription of El-Muschennef in Le Bas 
et Waddington, Inscriptions Grrecques et Latines, t. iii. n. 2211: 

Yxép awrupias xvpiov Beos- 
atas “Aypiawe nal travddov xa- 
v sixny Asos nol wmarpiov(?).... 
. Ouovolas eov olxov @xoddpe[ ncev). 
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sperity may have a fall, and that God sometimes raises what 
is fallen down.””° At the same time he presented a thank- 
offering, “because he would not neglect any precept of the 
law ;” and bore the expenses of a large number of Nazarites, 
in order that they might discharge the obligation of their 
vow.””! 

With such acts the quondam adventurer began his new 
reign; and he maintained the same tone throughout the three 
years during which he was allowed to live and govern. 
There were again golden days for Pharisaism; a revival of 
the age of Alexandra. Hence Josephus and the Talmud are 
unanimous in sounding forth the praises of Agrippa. “He 
loved to live continually at Jerusalem, and was exactly 
careful in the observance of the laws of his country. He 
therefore kept himself entirely pure; nor did any day pass 
over his head without its appointed sacrifice.” Thus runs 
the eulogistic strain of Josephus ;” and the Talmud relates 
how he as a simple Israelite with his own hand presented the 
first-fruits in the temple. And not only at home, but also 
abroad, he represented the interests and claims of Judaism. 


20 Josephus, Antig. xix. 6. 1.—The golden charms which, according to 
the Mishna, Middoth iii. 8, were hung on the curtain of the temple court, 
ean scarcely be the same as are referred to here. See the contrary in 
Derenbourg, p. 209. 

31 Josephus, Antig. xix. 6. 1. 

22 Josephus, Antig. xix. 7.3: ‘Hocin yoov ebre diaire xel cvvexiie bv rois 
“Tepooorvpeois yy, noel ro mweerpie naboepac érnper. Ase reons your avrov Hyev 
chryveloec, avd! qutpa tis wapodever aiT@ xnpevovoe bvaluc. 

*8 Mishna, Bikkwrim iii. 4: When the procession with the firstlings of 
the fruits of the fields reached the temple mount “every one, even King 
Agrippa himself, took his basket upon his shoulder, and went up until he 
came into the court,” etc.—Here, as generally throughout the rabbinical 
traditions, it is not, indeed, quite certain whether Agrippa I. or II. is 
meant.—On the ceremonial ritual in connection with the presentation of 
the first-fruits, see, especially, Mishna, Bikkurim iii. 1-9; also Philo’s 
tract, de festo cophint (Opera, ed. Richter, v. 48-50 = Tischendorf, Philonea, 
pp. 69-71); Gratz, Monatsschrift, 1877, p. 433 ff., and generally the litera- 
ture referred to in Div. IT. vol. i. p. 238. 
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When on one occasion in the Phoenician city of Dora, a mob 
of young people erected a statue of the emperor in the Jewish 
synagogue, he used his influence with the governor of Syria, 
P. Petronius, so that not only for the future was any such 
outrage strictly forbidden, but also the guilty parties were 
called to account for their proceedings. And when he 
betrothed his daughter Drusilla to Epiphanes, son of King 
Antiochus of Commagene, he made him promise that he 
would submit to be circumcised.” By such displays of piety 
he gave abundant satisfaction to the people who were under 
the guidance of the Pharisees. This was shown in a very 
striking manner when, at the Feast of Tabernacles in a.p. 41, 
according to the old custom, he read the Book of Deutero- 
nomy,” and in the passage, “Thou mayest not set a stranger 
over thee that is not thy brother” (Deut. xvii. 15), he burst 
forth in tears, because he felt himself referred to in it. Then 
cried out the people to him, “Be not grieved, Agrippa! 
Thou art our brother! Thou art our brother!” ™ 


34 Josephus, Antig. xix. 6. 3. 

25 Josephus, Antig. xx. 7. 1.—Epiphanes afterwards refused to fulfil his 
promise, and therefore the marriage was not consummated. 

26 At the close of each Sabbatical year, ze. in the beginning of the 
eighth year, Deuteronomy had to be read at the Feast of Tabernacles 
(Deut. xxxi. 10 ff.; Sota vii. 8). Seeing, then, that the year 68-69 was a 
Sabbatical year (see above, vol. i. p. 41), the year 40-41 must also have 
been one, and, indeed, it would be the only one occurring during the 
period of Agrippa’s reign. Accordingly, this incident took place in a.D, 41. 

27 Mishna, Sota vii. 8. The declaration of the people could also be 
vindicated in accordance with strictly Pharisaic ideas; for when the 
Edomites (Idumeans) went over to Judaism, their descendants in the 
third generation became full members and citizens of the Israelitish com- 
monwealth (Deut. xxiii. 8, 9).—Hitzig, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, ii. 571, 
makes the narrative refer to Agrippa II., and Brann, Monatsschrift fiir 
Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthwmus, 1870, pp. 541-548, gives 
himself great trouble in order to prove that this reference is correct ; 
whereas the majority of scholars (see the list given by Brann at p. 541) 
prefer Agrippa I. And this latter view is right ; for a decided inclination 
to favour the Pharisees is far more clearly proved in the case of Agrippa I, 
than in that of his son. 
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The careful observance of Pharisaic traditions, however, 
does not seem to have been the only ground of his popularity. 
We must also allow to him a certain natural amiability. 
Josephus, at least, ascribes to him an amiable disposition and 
unbounded benevolence.” That he was grateful for service 
that had been rendered him is proved by his appointment of 
Silas, a faithful companion who had shared his adventures, to 
the supreme command of his troops.” He must, indeed, have 
had many unpleasant experiences with this Silas, for he was 
frequently reminded by him in a rude, rough way of his 
earlier troubles, and the service which he had rendered him. 
In order to rid himself of this troublesome prattler, Agrippa 
was obliged to cast him into prison. But it was a new proof 
of his goodheartedness that on the next celebration of his 
birthday he caused the prisoner to be called, so that he might 
share in the enjoyments of the banquet. This kindly offer, 
however, had no effect, for Silas would take nothing as a 
matter of favour, and so was obliged to remain in prison.” 
Agrippa on one occasion exhibited his clemency towards 
Simon the Pharisee,” who in the king’s absence had excited a 
popular tumult in Jerusalem, and had charged the king with 
transgression of the law. Agrippa obtained information of 
these proceedings at Caesarea, summoned Simon to his pre- 
sence, caused him to be seated alongside of himself in the 
theatre, and said to him in a gentle and kindly tone: “Tell 
me now, what was done here contrary to the law?” Over- 

*° Josephus, Antig. xix. 7.3: Ilpaiis 6 rpdxos Aypirma, nal wpds wevras 
TO EvEepryerinoy Ofcoloy. 

9 Josephus, Antig. xix. 6. 3. 

80 Josephus, Antig. xix. 7. 1. 

51 Frankel, Darke-ha-Mishna, p. 58 sq., regards him as identical with 
Simon, the reputed son of Hillel and father of Gamaliel I. But the 
existence of this Simon is more than questionable (see Div. II. vol. i. 
p. 863). Besides, the chronology does not rightly fit in, since Gamaliel I. 


was already head of the school before the time of Agrippa (Acts 
v. 34). 


a 
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come with shame the learned scribe could give no answer, 
and was dismissed by the king with presents.” 

To a Pharisaic-national policy belonged also emancipation 
from a position of dependence upon Rome. And even in this 
direction Agrippa made, at least, two rather shy and timid 
attempts. In order to strengthen the fortifications of Jeru- 
salem, the capital, he began to build on the north of the city 
a powerful new wall, which, according to Josephus’ account, 
would, if it had been completed, have made the city impreg- 
nable. But, unfortunately, before the work could be carried 
out, the emperor, at the instigation of Marsus, the governor of 
Syria, issued an injunction against the continuance of it.® 
Of yet greater significance for Rome was the conference of 
princes assembled by Agrippa soon after this at Tiberias. 
No fewer than five Roman vassal kings: Antiochus of Com- 
magene, Sampsigeram “ of Emesa, Cotys of Lesser Armenia, 
Polemon of Pontus, and Herod of Chalcis, answered the 
invitation of Agrippa. But this enterprise also was broken 
up by Marsus. The Syrian governor himself put in an 
appearance at Tiberias, and ordered the other guests without 
delay to return home.” 

32 Josephus, Antig. xix. 7. 4. 

88 Josephus, Antig. xix. 7.2; Wars of the Jews, ii. 11. 6, v. 4.2. Com- 
pare also Derenbourg, p. 218 f. The original forbearance of the emperor 
toward the building of the wall seems to have been purchased by Agrippa 
through the bribing of the imperial councillors. Compare Tacitus, 
History, v. 12: “per avaritiam Claudianorum temporum empto jure 
muniendi struxere muros in pace tamquam ad bellum.” 

84 Aramic ow in De Vogiid, Syrie Centrale, Inscriptions, p. 54 (n. 75). 
—On an inscription at Emesa, of the Seleucid year 390 = a.D. 78-79, one 
Saworyépamos is referred to, probably a member of the royal family (Le 
Bas et Waddington, Inscriptions, t. iii. n. 2567. In the Corpus Inser. 
Graec. un. 4511, the date is wanting), At a later period, too, the name 


Seoryépewos is found also in that region (Waddington, n. 2564, of the 
Seleucid year 494 = a.D. 182-183). 

85 Josephus, Antig. xix. 8. 1—Compare in general, on the above-named 
vassal kings, the paragraphs referring thereto in Kuhn, Die stadtische und 
biirgerliche Verfassung des rémischen Reichs, Bd. ii. ; Marquardt, Rémische 
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Finally, it was a further consequence of his Jewish policy 
that the otherwise good-natured king should become the 
persecutor of the young Christian community, especially of 
the apostles. James the elder, son of Zebedee, was put by 
him to a martyr’s death; and Peter escaped his hand only by 
the intervention of a miracle.*°—Moreover, he was an enemy 
not of the Christians only. The heathen cities also within 
his territories hated him on account of his Jewish policy, as 
is proved by the unconcealed jubilation with which the news 
of his death was received by the Caesareans and Sebasteans.” 

That Agrippa’s Pharisaic piety was a real conviction of the 
heart is, in view of his earlier life, not in the least probable. 
He who had spent fifteen years in gaiety and debauchery is 
not one of whom it could be expected that in the evening 
of his days he should from hearty conviction assume the 
Pharisaic yoke. Besides this, we have the most certain 
proofs that the king’s Jewish piety was maintained only 
within the limits of the Holy Land. When he went abroad 
he was, like his grandfather, a liberal latitudinarian patron 
of Greek culture. Thus, for example, Berytus had much to 
tell of the pagan magnificence which he there cultivated. He 
had erected there at his own expense a beautiful theatre, an 
amphitheatre, baths, and piazzas. At the opening of the 
building, games and sports of all sorts were performed, and 
among the rest in the amphitheatre there was a gladiatorial 


Staatsverwaltung, Bd. i. 2 Aufl. 1881 (p. 398 f.; Commagene; p. 403 f.: 
Emesa ; p. 369: Lesser Armenia; p. 359 f.: Pontus; p. 400 f.: Chaleis) ; 
also Lewin, Fasti sacri, n. 1662. On the dynasty of Commagene see 
especially : Mommsen, “ Die Dynasti¢é von Commagene” in Mittheilungen 
des deutschen archaeologischen Institutes in Athen, Bd. i. 1876, pp. 27-29. 
(See vol. i. pp. 184, 185, of the present work.) On the kings of Pontus, 
the treatises of Sallet and Waddington named by Marquardt, Rémische 
Staatsverwaltung, i. 360, note 7. On Herod of Chalcis, see Appendix I. 

36 Acts xii. 1-19. 

87 Josephus, Antig. xix. 9. 1.—The ZeGaornvol are soldiers of Samaria 
(Sebaste), who lay in garrison in Caesarea. Compare above, p. 53, 
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combat, at which 1400 malefactors were made to slaughter 
one another.* Also at Caesarea he caused games to be per- 
formed.*® There also statues of his daughters were erected.” 
So, too, the coins which were stamped during Agrippa’s reign 
are in thorough agreement with the description of the state 
of matters now given. Only those stamped in Jerusalem 
had on them no image, while of those that were minted in 
other cities some had the image of Agrippa, others that of the 
emperor.’ The official title of Agrippa is the same as that 


88 Josephus, Antiq. xix. 7.5.—The favour shown to Berytus is explained 
by the circumstance it was a Roman colony. Compare above, vol. i. 
p. 460. 

89 Josephus, Antig. xix. 8. 2. 4@ Josephus, Antig. xix. 9. 1. 

41 Compare on the coins of Agrippa generally : Eckhel, Doctr. Num. 
iii. 491 sq.; Mionnet, Description de médailles, v. 567-569 ; Lenormant, 
Trésor de Nwmismatique, p. 126 sq. pl. lx. n. 3-7; Cavedoni, Biblische 
Numismatik, i. 53 f., 61-64 (ascribes all to Agrippa II.); De Saulcy, 
Recherches, p. 147 sq. ; Cavedoni, Biblische Numismatik, ii. 35-37 ; Levy, 
Geschichte der jtidischen Miinzen, p. 80 f.; Madden, History of Jewish 
Coimage, pp. 103-111; De Sauley, Etude ie de la vie et des 
monnanes des rors RES Agrippa I. e Agrippa II. 1869 (compare above, 
vol. i. p. 27); Reichardt in the Wiener Numismatische Zeitschrift, Bd. iii. 
1871, p. 83 ff.; Mommsen, Wiener Num. Zeitschr. iii. 1871, p. 449 ff. ; 
Madden, Numismatic Chrowicle, 1875, pp. 58-80; Madden, Coins of the 
Jews, 1881, pp. 129-139; Stickel, Zeitschrift des deutschen Péilestina- 
Vereins, vii. 1884, p. 213.—Those of most frequent occurrence among the 
coins of Agrippa are those without an image, with merely emblems (sun- 
shade? and three ears of corn), which almost all have the year-number VI. 


and the simple inscription BACINGUOCAL PUIA. They were by the 
older numismatists ascribed to Agrippa II., but since De Saulcy have been 
rightly assigned to Agrippa I.,in consequence of their having been minted at 
Jerusalem. The existence of examples with other year-numbers (V., VIL, 
VIII., IX.) is very questionable. Compare especially De Sauley, Nwmis- 
matic Chronicle, 1871, p. 255: “J’ai encore recueilli un trés-grand nombre 
de monnaies d’Agrippa au parasol, cent au moins! Toutes sans exception 
sont datées de ’an VI. Je persiste donc plus que jamais 4 me méfier des 
autres dates qui ont été signalées.”—Besides those coins properly so called 
of Agrippa I., there were also stamped during his reign: (1) In Caesarea 
by the sea (Kasopsee » wpos XeBaorw Aswevs), coins with the image of 
Agrippa and the superscription Baoihevs psyas Aypimmas Didonasocp. 
(2) In Caesarea Panias, coins with the image of Caligula and the (more 
or less defective) name of the emperor, or without his name. (8) In 
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of the other Roman vassal kings of that time. From an 
inscription we know that his family had been adopted into 
the gens Julia ;** and from another that he bore the title 
Bacireds péyas dirdxaicap edoeBis Kab pidopdpatos. From 
a survey of all the facts it is evident that his concessions to 


Tiberias, coins with the image of Claudius, and on the reverse: exs Bactas. 
Ay. TiBeptewy. (4) And besides these we have the coins referred to in 
the above, note 19, in remembrance of the “covenant” between Agrippa 
and the Roman people. On the so-called Agrippa coin in Anthedon, 
see Div. II. vol. i. pp. 73-74, and Imhoof-Blumer in Sallet’s Zeitschrift fir 
Numismatik, Bd. xiii. 1885, p. 139 f. 

42 On the inscription at Athens, Corpus Inser. Graec. n. 361 = Corpus 
Inser. Atticarum, iii. 1, n. 556, his daughter Berenice is called “Iovala 
Bepevelun Bacinioon meyaan, lovalov Ayplarxa Baothtas bvyarnp.—There is 
also evidence of other members of the Herodian family bearing the Gentile 
name of the Julians; by Agrippa II., from the inscription given by Le 
Bas et Waddington, Inscriptions, t. iii, n. 2112. Agrippa I. had a son-in-law 
called "Iovasos Apyérwos (Josephus, Antig. xix. 9.1; Against Apion, i. 9). 
Probably also the Teiog ‘Iovasos Beeatatas "AAsSavdpou vids ’Ayplamas 
raples nal dytiotpatnyos ris’ Actes (Wood, Discoveries at Ephesus, Inscrip- 
tions from the Great Theatre, p. 50, note 5), referred to in an inscription at 
Ephesus, belonged to the Herodian family.—Compare, generally, on the 
frequent occurrence of the Gentile name of the Julians among the Roman 
vassal kings of the days of the empire: Renan, Mission de Phénicte, 
p. 810; Bohn, Qua condicione juris reges socit populi Romani fuerint, Berol. 
1877, p. 25 sq. —It should be observed that the name Julius, as well 
as the consular rank which Agrippa enjoyed, implied the possession of 
Roman citizenship, whieh had been conferred upon the Herodian family 
as early as in the days of Antipater, the father of Herod the Great. See 
first vol. of this work, p. 378. 

48 The most complete form of the titles of Agrippa I. and Agrippa II. 
has been given us in the interesting inscriptions which Waddington found 
at Sia, half a league from Kanawé&t, on the western base of the Haurén 
(Le Bas et Waddington, Inscriptions Grecques et Latines, t. iii. n. 2865). It 
runs as follows :— 

"Emi Booirtas meyerov ’Aypiraae Qironaoepos ebocBovs xal Qiropamoli-] 
ov, Tod &% Paoihtas posydrov ’Aypirma Dironalacpos eiasBovs xeel [Q-] 
ropapecchov, "AQapeds cémerevdepoc xual Ayplames vido cévednxer. 

The titles Q:acxasowp and :arcpdasos occur very frequently during 
that period. Numerous examples are given in the Index of the Corpus 
Inser. Graec. p. 165. Compare also Bohn, Qua condicione juris reges, 
p- 14.—Most precisely and perfectly in accordance with the titles of the 
two Agrippas are those of King Sauromates of Bosporus, Corpus Inser. 
Graec, n, 2123 and 2124: Basirse Bacsrtov pbycev TiPépiov Lovasov Savpo- 
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Pharisaism were purely matters of policy. Upon the whole 
he was a careful imitator of the old Herod, “only milder 
in disposition and somewhat more sly.”** Yet even the 
grandfather felt himself obliged to make concessions to the 
Pharisees. Agrippa was in this matter only consistently 
following out his general lines of policy, for he very well 
knew that the peace which he loved could be secured in no 
other way. 

The country did not long enjoy his rule. After he had 
reigned little more than three years, if we reckon from 
A.D. 41, he died at Caesarea very suddenly in ap. 44.% The 
two accounts of his death which we have, in Acts xii. 19-23, 
and Josephus, Antig. xix. 8. 2, with many variations, are yet 


Barny Dironeioccpee nok Diropaesoy evos@y. Compare also, in reference to 
him, Wilmanns, Exempla Inscr. Lat. n. 2689. 

44 Keim in Schenkel’s Bibellexikon, iii. 55. 

45 The date of Agrippa’s death is discussed in the most complete 
manner by Wieseler, Chronologie des apostolischen Zeitalters, pp. 129-136. 
Agrippa died after he had reigned three full years over all Palestine 
(Josephus, Antig. xix. 8.2: rpirov b¢ érog abrH Baoirsdovrs tig Orns “lovdaiac 
mexanpwro), consequently in A.D. 44, and indeed, soon after the feast of 
the Passover (Acts xii. 3 ff.), while the games were being celebrated at 
Caesarea in honour of the emperor (éis ryjv Kalocpos ripequ, varep tis éxelvov 
cwryples, Josephus, Antig. xix. 8. 2). By these games Wieseler under- 
stands those regular wrestling matches at Caesarea founded by Herod the 
Great, which were celebrated every fourth year. Upon the hypothesis, 
therefore, that they began on the 12th August, he places the death of 
Agrippa on the 6th August. But this hypothesis that the games began 
on Ist August is quite an arbitrary assumption. Indeed, the words of 
Josephus (sep rijs éxelvov cwrnpies) plainly show that no regular games 
are here intended, but some extraordinary entertainments, and point to 
games which were celebrated at Rome in honour of Claudius’ return 
from Britain in the spring of a.p. 44 (Dio Cassius, lx. 23), and afterwards 
also in the provinces. Such also is the opinion of Anger, De temporum 
in act. ap. ratione, p. 40; Hausrath, Neutestamentliche Zertgeschichte, 
2 Aufl. ii. 278 f.; Lewin, Fasti sacri, p. 279 sq. n. 1674. The regular 
games of Caesarea celebrated every fourth, not every fifth year (see vol. i 
of present work, p. 439), would come round, not in a.D. 44, but in a.D. 43, 
since, according to Josephus, Antig. xvi. 5. 1, they were instituted in the 
28th year of Herod=a.v.0. 744, and so would come round in 4.U.c. 796= 
&D. 43, 
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in thorough and detailed agreement on the principal points.“ 
The Acts of the Apostles relates that in Caesarea, sitting on 
the judgment - seat (Qa) dressed in his royal robes, he 
delivered an oration to the ambassadors representing the 
citizens of Tyre and Sidon, with whom, we know not why, 
he had. been displeased. While he was speaking the people 
called out: It is the voice of a god, and not of aman. Im- 
mediately the angel of the Lord smote him, because he gave 
not God the glory ; and he was eaten up of worms, and gave up 
the ghost. According to Josephus, he was present at Caesarea 
while games were being celebrated there in honour of the 
emperor. On the second day he appeared in the theatre 
in a robe which was made wholly of silver. When the robe 
sparkled in the sun, the flatterers cried out to him declaring 
that he was a god (Gedy mpocayopevorres), and entreating that 
he would have mercy upon them. The king allowed himself 
to be carried away by their flattery. Soon thereafter he saw 
an owl sitting upon a rope, which at once he accepted as a 
presage of a speedy death.” He then knew that his hour had 
come. Immediately a most severe pain arose in his bowels. 
He had to be carried into the house, and in five days was a 
corpse.—It thus appears that the principal points: Caeserea 
as the scene of the incident, the brilliant robe, the flattering 
shout, the sudden death—are common to both narratives, 
although the details have been somewhat diversified in the 
course of transmission. 

Agrippa left, besides his three daughters (Berenice, 


46 The rendering of the story of Eusebius, Hist. eccl. ii, 10, is in all 
essential points in thorough agreement with that of Acts and Josephus, 
although he changes the owl of Josephus into an angel. Compare also 
Ranisch, De Lucae et Josephi in morte Herodis Agrippae consensu., Lips. 
1745. In recent times: Gerlach, Zeitschrift fiir luth. Theologie, 1869, 
pp. 57-62.—On the changing of the owl into an angel, Heinichen, 
Eusebii Scripta historica, iii. 654-656, 

47 Josephus, Antig. xviii. 6. 7.—On the owl as a bird of evil omen, se¢ 
Pliny, Hist, Nat. x, 12. 34-35, 
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Mariamme, and Drusilla), only one son, then in his seven- 
teenth year, whose name also was Agrippa. The Emperor 
Claudius had been disposed to give over to him the kingdom 
of his father; but his advisers restrained him from carrying 
out his intentions. And so again the whole of Palestine, as 
formerly Judea and Samaria had been, was taken possession 
of as Roman territory, and its administration given over to a 
procurator under the supervision of the governor of Syria.¥® 
The younger Agrippa continued meanwhile to live in 
retirement. 


48 Josephus, Antig. xix. 9.1-2; Wars of the Jews, ii. 11. 6.—Bormann 
(De Syriae provinciae Romanae partibus capita nonnulla, 1865, pp. 3-5) 
assumes that Palestine during the period a.p. 44-49 was administered 
by a procurator independent of the legate of Syria ; but in a.D. 49 was 
attached to the province of Syria, because, forsooth, Tacitus, Annals, 
xii. 23, begins his narrative of the events of the year 49 with the words : 
“ Tturaei et Judaei defunctis regibus, Sohaemo atque Agrippa, provinciae 
Suriae additi.” But it is evident that the narrative of Tacitus is very 
summary, and brings together things that in point of time lay quite apart 
from one another. Hence such a conclusion cannot be based upon his 
statement. Just in a.D. 44 or a.D. 45, immediately after the death 
of Agrippa I., the legate of Syria, Cassius Longinus, did interfere in the 
affairs of Judea. The independence of the procurator of Judea was there- 
fore no greater then than it was subsequently, and it was subsequently no 
less than it was then. Compare generally above, p. 47; and especially 
against Bormann, Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, Bd. i. 2 Aufl. 
1881, p. 411, note di. 
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WHEN we glance over the history of the Roman procurators, 
to whom once more the government of Palestine was en- 
trusted, we might readily suppose that all of them, as if by 
secret arrangement, so conducted themselves as most certainly 


to arouse the people to revolt. Even the best among them, 
166 
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to say nothing at all of the others who trampled right and 
law under foot, had no appreciation of the fact that a people 
like the Jews required, in a permanent degree, consideratior 
for their prejudices and peculiarities. Instead of exercising 
mildness and toleration, they had only applied themselves 
with inexorable strictness to suppress any movement of the 
popular life—As compared with those who followed, the 
words of Josephus are true regarding the first two procurators, 
that, “ making no alterations of the ancient laws and customs, 
they kept the nation in tranquillity.”? 

1. The first procurator whom Claudius sent to Palestine 
was Cuspius Fadus (a.p. 44?) Immediately after he had 
entered upon his office he had an opportunity for affirming 
his determination to maintain order. When he arrived in 
Palestine the inhabitants of Perea were in a state of open war 
with the city of Philadelphia.® The conflict had arisen over 
disputes about the boundaries of their respective territories. 
Inasmuch as the Pereans were the parties at fault, Fadus 
caused one of the three leaders of the party to be executed 
and the other two to be banished from the country.—But that 
Fadus with all his uprightness and love of justice had no 
appreciation of the peculiar characteristics of the Jewish 
people, is proved by his demand that the beautiful robe of 
the high priest, which in earlier times, A.D. 6-36, had laid 
under Roman keeping, and had been afterwards given up by 
Vitellius (see above, p. 88), should again be committed to 
the charge of the Romans.* Thus, without any occasion 
whatever, by petty annoyances, the feelings of the people, 
which were most sensitive in matters of this sort, were 
outraged. Fortunately, Fadus and the governor of Syria, 
Cassius Longinus, who on account of this important affair had 


1 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 11. 6. 2 Josephus, Antig. xix. 9. 2. 
3 On Philadelphia, see Div. IJ. vol. i. pp. 119-121. 
4 Josephus, Antig. xx. 1. 1. 
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gone up to Jerusalem, were considerate enough as to at least 
allow a Jewish embassy to proceed to Rome, which by the 
mediation of the younger Agrippa obtained an order from 
Claudius that in the matter of the garments things should 
continue as they had been.’ 

More serious than this conflict was one which occurred at a 
later period, and led to open war and shedding of blood. One 
who pretended to be a prophet, Theudas by name, gathered a 
large multitude of followers after him, with whom he marched 
down to the Jordan, giving them the assurance that he by his 
mere word would part the stream and lead them across on dry 
land. This, indeed, was only to be a proof of his divine 
mission, and what he had mainly in view, the contest with 
Rome, would follow. At any rate this was how the matter 
was regarded by Fadus. He sent a detachment of horsemen 
against Theudas, which completely defeated him and slew a 
portion of his followers or took them prisoners; and when 
Theudas himself had been apprehended, they struck off his 
head and‘ carried it to Jerusalem as a sign of their victory.° 


5 Josephus, Antig. xx. 1. 1-2. Compare xv. 11. 4.—The rescript of 
Claudius to the officials of Jerusalem, in which this decision of the 
emperor is communicated to them (Josephus, Antig. xx. 1. 2), bears date of 
28th June a.p. 45, Claud. tribunic. potest. V., in the consulship of Rufus 
and Pompeius Silvanus. On these Consules suffecti, see Klein, Fasti 
consulares, p. 33.—Compare also: Kindlmann, “ Utrum litterae, quae ad 
Claudium Tiberium imperatorem apud Josephum referuntur, ad eum 
referendae sint necne, quaeritur. Mahrisch-Neustadt, Progr. 1884. This 
treatise I have had no opportunity of examining. 

° Josephus, Antig. xx. 5. 1=Eusebius, Hist. eccl. ii. 11—The name 
Theudas is met with also elsewhere (Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 2684, 3563, 
3920, 5698; Wetstein, Nov. Test. on Acts v. 36; Pape-Benseler, Woérter- 
buch der griech. Higennamen, 8.v.). @xvdés is a contraction for @zodédesos, 
@ecdoros, Oecdwpoc, or such like name derived from éeés. The contraction 
for <o into ev is very frequent in proper names connected with ded¢ and 
xaéos. Even in rabbinical works we find pyqjn (Buxtorf, Lexicon 
Chaldatcum, col. 2565 sq. ; Lightfoot, Opera, ii. 704 ; Schoettgen, Horae 
hebratcae, i. 423). But the name of the physician pyq'n, Mishna, Bechoroth 
iv. 4, reads according to the best manuscripts py7)n (as in the Cambridge 
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2. The successor of Fadus was Tiberius Alexander, down 
to A.D. 48, descended from one of the most illustrious Jewish 
families of Alexandria, a son of the Alabarch Alexander, and 
nephew of the philosopher Philo.’ He had abandoned the 
religion of his fathers and taken service under the Romans. 
During the period of his government Palestine was visited by 
a sore famine® The one fact of any importance that is 


manuscript and cod. de Rossi, 188).—Our rebel chief Theudas is well 
known from the reference made to him in Acts v. 36, where the allusion 
to him occurs in a speech of Gamaliel delivered a considerable time 
before the actual appearance of Theudas. Indeed, according to the 
representation of the narrative of the Acts, the appearance of Theudas 
is placed before that of Judas of Galilee in a.pD. 6. But as many are 
unwilling that so serious an error should be attributed to the author of 
the Acts of the Apostles, several theologians have assumed the existence 
of two different rebels of the name of Theudas. But such an assumption 
is not justified in consideration of the slight authority of the Acts in such 
matters. Compare on the pro and con of this controversy: Sonntag, 
“'Theudas der Anfriihrer ” (Studien und Kritiken, 1837, p. 622 ff.) ; Zuschlag, 
Theudas, Anfiihrer evnes 750 R. in Paldstina erregten Aufstandes, Cassel 
1849 ; Wieseler, Chronological Synopsis, p. 90 f.; Bettrdge zur richtigen 
Wiirdigung der Evangelien, p. 101 ff. ; Winer, Realwérterbuch, ii. 609 f. ; 
Keim in Schenkel’s Bibellemkon, v. 510-513; Kohler in Herzog, Real- 
Encyclopaedie, 1 Aufl. xvi. 39-41; K. Schmidt in Herzog, Real-Encyclo- 
paemwe, 2 Aufl. xv. 553-557; Zeller, Die Apostelgeschichte, 1854, 
pp. 132-137; Lewin, Fasti sacri, n. 903, 933, 1469. The Commentaries 
on Acts by Kuinoel, De Wette, Meyer, Overbeck, Wendt, Nésgen, and 
others. The older literature is given in Wolf, Curae philol. in Nov. Test. 
on Acts v. 36. 

7 Josephus, Antig. xx. 5. 2, xviii. 8. 1.—On the office of Alabarch, see 
Div. II. vol. ii. pp. 280, 281. 

8 Compare in regard to this famine, besides Antig. xx. 5. 2, also Antig. 
iii. 15. 3, xx. 2.6; Acts xi. 28-30; Anger, De temporum in actis aposto- 
lorum ratione (1833), pp. 41-49; Wieseler, Chronologie des apostolischen 
Zeitalters, pp. 156-161; Karl Schmidt, Die Avostelgeschichte, Bd. i. 1882, 
pp. 157-164.—Josephus refers the famine to the time of Tiberius Alexander, 
but states that it had its beginning in the days of his predecessor: ¢x? 
rovross Oy nal rev wiyov Aiudv xaTa tHv "lovdalav cuvéen yevécdas. The 
reading émi rovrose is confirmed by Eusebius, Hist. eccl. ii. 12. 1. In the 
connection in which it occurs, however, it is certainly not to be rendered 
propter haec (as Credner, Hinleitung, p. 330, does), nor even by ad haec nor 
post haec (as Keim does in his Aus dem Urchristenthum, p. 19, note), but 
by horum temporibus. On this incorrect use of é/ with the dative instead 
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recorded about him is that he caused James and Simon, the 
sons of Judas of Galilee, to be crucified, ostensibly because 
they were entertaining schemes similar to those of theiz 
father.’ 


of the genitive, see Wahl, Clavis librorum V. T. apocryph. sv. ixl. The 
narrative of the Acts is in agreement with this when it refers the famine 
to somewhere about the time of Agrippa’s death in a.p. 44,—In all the 
three passages Josephus names Judea only as the district affected by the 
famine (xx. 5. 2: ray "lovdalav; iii. 15. 3: ray xwpoev quay; xx. 2. 6: 
civ oa). The author of the Acts of the Apostles describes it as extend- 
ing over the whole world (xi. 28: #@ oan» ryv olxovgévyv), which is a 
generalization quite as unhistorical as that about the census of Quirinius, 
Certainly the reign of Claudius had been remarked by assiduae stertlitates 
(Suetonius, Claudius, 18). Besides the famine that occurred in Palestine 
we are told of the following : (1) A famine in Rome in the beginning of 
his reign (Dio Cassius, lx. 11; Aurel., Victor Caesar, 4; Coins in Eckhel, 
Doctr. Num. vi. 238 sq.) ; (2) Another famine in Greece in the 8th or 
9th year of his reign (Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, ii. 152 sq., in the 
Armenian and according to Jerome); and (3) yet another famine in 
Rome in the 11th year of his reign, according to Tacitus, Annals, xii. 43, 
or according to Eusebius, Chronicon, in the 10th or 9th year ; Orosius 
also, vil. 6. 17, giving the 10th year as the date. But a famine that 
extended over the whole world is as improbable in itself as it is une 
supported by the statement of any authority. 

® Josephus, Antig. xx. 5. 2.—Tiberius Alexander served at a late 
period under Corbulo against the Parthians (Tacitus, Annals, xv. 28), 
was then made governor of Egypt (Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 15. 1, 
18. 7, iv. 10.6; Tacitus, History, i. 11, ii. 74, 79; Suetonius, Vespasian, 
6), and was the most distinguished and trusted counsellor of Titus at the 
siege of Jerusalem (Wars of the Jews, v. 1. 6, vi. 4. 3). His full name 
is given in an edict which he issued as governor of Egypt: “ Tiberius 
Julius Alexander” (Corpus Inscr. Graec. n. 4957),—The conjecture of 
Bernays, thatit is to him that the pseudo-Aristotelian treatise rep) xdoov 
is dedicated, is highly improbable, although it has been accepted as an 
established fact by Mommsen, Rémische Geschichte, v. 494,566. According 
to Zeller, that work is actually a production of Aristotle, and he to whom 
it is dedicated is Alexander the Great. See the literature given above in 
vol. i. p. 63.—On Tiberius Alexander compare generally : Rudorff, “Das 
Edict des Tiberius Julius Alexander” (Rhein Museum, 1828, pp. 64-84, 
133-190) ; Franz, Corpus Inser. Graec. n. 4957; Haakh in Pauly’s 
Real-Encyclopaedte, vi. 2 (1852), p. 1943 f.; Renier in the Mémoires de 
VAcadémie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, t. xvi. 1 (1867), pp. 294-302 ; 
Lumbroso, Recherches sur Péconomie politique de VEgypte sous les Lagides 
(Turin 1870), p. 216 sq.—The family of Tiberius Alexander continued 
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Although even the days of those first procurators did not 
pass without troubles and upheaval, these came to be regarded 
as altogether insignificant in comparison with the excitement 
and turmoil that followed. Even under the governorship of 
the next procurator Cumanus popular tumults, not without 
faults on both sides, broke out in far more formidable 
proportions, 

3. The first rebellion against which Ventidius Cumanus, 
A.D. 48—52,'° had to contend was occasioned by the coarse in- 
solence of a Roman soldier. This man had the presumption 
at the feast of the Passover, when to maintain order and 
preserve the peace a detachment of soldiers was always 
situated in the court of the temple,” to insult the festive 
gathering by assuming an indecent posture. The enraged 
multitude demanded satisfaction from the procurator. As 
Cumanus, however, attempted first of all to hush up the 


also in later times in the service of the Romans. A Julius Alexander, 
perhaps a son or grandson of the one of whom we have been speaking, 
served as legate under Trajan in the Parthian war (Dio Cassius, Ixviii. 30), 
was consul in A.D. 117, and member of the priestly College of the Arvales, 
A.D. 118-119. The Acts of the Arvales give his full name as Tiberius 
Julius Alexander Julianus (Corpus Inscr. Lat. t. vi. n. 2078, 2079 ; com- 
pare also, Henzen, Acta fratrum Arvaliwm, Index, p. 188). One T:Bépsos 
"Tovasos ’AnNéZavopoc, commander of cohors I Flavia and agoranomos 
over the second city district of Alexandria, in the 21st year of Antoninus 
Pius, erected a statue to the great goddess Isis (Annali dell’ Instituto di 
corrisp. archeolog. 1875, p. 15). 

10 Ventidius, according to Tacitus, Annals, xii. 54 ; in Josephus called 
only Cumanus.—The date of Cumanus’ entrance upon office may be dis- 
covered, though only approximately, from this, that Josephus at the same 
time reports the death of Herod of Chalcis in the 8th year of Claudius 
=A.D. 48 (Antig. xx. 5. 2). Without sufficient ground Wieseler, Chrono- 
logie des apostolischen Zeitalters, pp. 68, 126 f., fixes the date of Cumanus’ 
entrance upon his office as late as a.D. 50; whereas, on the other hand, 
Anger, De temporwm %m actis apostolorwm ratione, p. 44; Gerlach, Die 
rémische Statthalter, p. 71; Ewald, History of Israel, vii. 415 ; Hitzig, 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel, ii. 589 ; Lewin, Fasti sacri, n. 1719 ; Gratz, 
Monatsschrift, 1877, pp. 402-408 = Geschichte der Juden, 4 Aufl. iii 
pp. 725-728 ; Rohden, De Palaestina, p. 35, assume the date A.D. 48. 

11 Compare Wars of the Jews, v. 5.8; Antig. xx. 8. 11. 
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matter, he too was assailed with reproachful speeches, until at 
length he called for the intervention of the armed forces. 
The excited crowds were utterly routed; and their overthrow 
was so complete that, according to Josephus’ estimate, in the 
crush which took place in the streets in consequence of their 
flight, 20,000 (!) men lost their lives.” 

The fault in this case lay with the Romans, but in the 
next upheaval the occasion was given by the Jewish people 
themselves, An imperial official called Stephanus was 
attacked on a public road not far from Jerusalem, and 
robbed of all his belongings. As a punishment for this the 
villages which lay in the neighbourhood of the spot where 
the deed was committed were subjected to a general pillage. 
It was through a pure mischance that out of this pillage 
further mischief was very nearly occasioned ; for a soldier, 
before the eyes of all, amid contumelious and reproachful 
speeches tore up a Thorah roll which he had found. In 
order to obtain revenge and satisfaction for such profanity, a 
mass deputation visited Cumanus at Caesarea, demanding the 
punishment of the offender. This time the procurator saw 
it to be advisable to give way, and so sentenced the offender 
to be put to death.” 

Far more bitter and bloody was a third collision with the 
people under Cumanus, which though it did not indeed cost 
him his life, yet led to his loss of office. Certain Galilean 
Jews, who on their way to the feast at Jerusalem had to pass 
through Samaria, had been murdered in a Samaritan village. 
When Cumanus, who had been bribed by the Samaritans, 
took no steps to secure the punishment of the guilty, the 
Jewish people took upon themselves the duty of revenge, 
Under the leadership of two Zealots, Eleasar and Alexander, 
a great multitude of armed men made an attack upon 


12 Josephus, Antig. xx. 5.3; Wars of the Jews, ii. 12. 1, 
18 Josephus, Antig. xx. 5.4; Wars of the Jews, ii. 12. 2 
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Samaria, hewed down old men, women, and children, and laid 
waste the villages. But then Cumanus with a portion of his 
military force fell upon the Zealots; many were slain, others 
were taken prisoners. Meanwhile ambassadors from the 
Samaritans appeared before Ummidius Quadratus, governor of 
Syria, and lodged a complaint with him about the robber raid 
of the Jews. At the same time, however, a Jewish embassy 
also came to Quadratus, and accused the Samaritans and 
Cumanus, who had accepted bribe from them. Quadratus, 
therefore, went himself to Samaria and made a strict in- 
vestigation. All the revolutionists taken prisoners by 
Cumanus were crucified ; five Jews, who were proved to have 
taken a prominent part in the struggle, were beheaded ; but 
the ringleaders both of the Jews and of the Samaritans were 
sent along with Cumanus to Rome in order to answer for 
their conduct there. The Jews were indebted to the inter- 
cession of the younger Agrippa, who happened then to be in 
Rome, for their success in their securing their rights. The 
decision of Claudius was to this effect, that the ringleaders of 
the Samaritans, who had been discovered by him to be the 
guilty parties, should be executed, while Cumanus was to be 
deprived of his office and sent into banishment.” 


14 Josephus, Antig. xx. 6. 1-3; Wars of the Jews, ii. 12. 3-7.—There is 
a divergence in regard to essential points between this representation of 
Josephus and that given by Tacitus, Annals, xii. 54. According to the 
Roman historian, Cumanus was only procurator of Galilee, while during 
the same period Felix had the administration of Samaria, and indeed of 
Judea also (Felix ... jam pridem Judaeae impositus . . . aemulo ad 
deterrima Ventidio Cumano, cui pars provinciae habebatur, ita divisae, 
ut huic Galilaeorum natio, Felici Samaritae parerent) Felix and 
Cumanus were equally to blame for the bloody conflicts that took place. 
But Quadratus condemned only Cumanus, and even allowed Felix to 
take part in the trial as judge.—It is really impossible to do away with 
the contradiction between Tacitus and Josephus; for Josephus leaves no 
doubt of this, that, according to his understanding of the matter, Cumanua 
was the only governor in the territory of the Jews, and that Felix only 
went to Palestine as his successor Compare especially the definite state- 
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4, At the request of the high priest Jonathan, one of the 
Jewish aristocracy whom Quadratus had sent to Rome,” the 
Emperor Claudius transferred the administration of Palestine 
to one of his favourites, the brother of the influential Pallas, 
whose name was Felix (4.D. 52—60).° This man’s term of 
office constitutes probably the turning-point in the drama 
which had opened with A.D, 44 and reached its close in the 
bloody conflicts of AD. 70. During the days of the first two 


ment that the high priest Jonathan, who was in Rome at the time of the 
deposition of Cumanus, had besought the emperor that he should send 
Felix (see note 15). But it seems a matter scarcely to be questioned that 
‘the very detailed narrative of Josephus deserves to be preferred to the 
indeterminate remarks made by Tacitus. So also thinks Wurm, Tébinger 
Zeitschrift fiir Theologie, 18383, 1 Heft, pp. 14-21; Anger, De temporum 
in actis apostolorum ratione, pp. 88-90 ; Wieseler, Chronologie des aposto- 
lischen Zeitalters, p. 67; Winer, Realwérterbuch, art. “Felix ;” Lewin, 
Fasti sacri, n. 1777.—In favour essentially of Tacitus: Nipperdey, 
Anmerkungen zu Tacitus Annales, xii. 54; Gratz, Monatsschrift, 1877, 
p. 403 ff.= Geschichte der Juden, Bd. iii. 4 Aufl. pp. 725-728; Rohden, 
De Palaestina et Arabia, p. 35; Kellner, Zeitschrift fiir katholischen Thee- 
logie, 1888, p. 639 f. 

15 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 12.6. Compare Antig. xx. 8. 5: Airn- 
camevos excivov mapa tov Kalacpos repe@bjves ts lovdeics exirporov. 

16 Josephus, Antig. xx. 7. 1; Wars of the Jews, ii. 12. 8; Suetonius, 
Claudius, 28.—That Felix entered upon his office in a.D. 52 is probable 
for this reason, that Josephus immediately after making that statement 
mentions that Claudius after the completion of his twelfth year (ris &pxiis 
dadexcerov eros Hon wemAnpwxds), t.¢. after the 24th January a.D. 53, 
bestowed upon Agrippa II., Batanea and Trachonitis (Antig. xx. 7. 1). 
This indeed leaves the year 53 open as a possible date, which some 
actually adopt. But in favour of 52 is the fact that Tacitus, Annals, 
xii. 54, relates the deposition of Cumanus among the events of this year ; 
no doubt with the assumption that Felix had been already before this, 
contemporary with Cumanus, carrying on the government of a portion of 
Palestine. Although, indeed, this assumption can scarcely be regarded as 
correct (see note 14), yet the year 52 must be firmly adhered to as the 
time of the deposition of Cumanus. 

Compare on Felix generally: C. W. F. Walch, De Felice, Judaeas 
procuratore, Jenae 1747; Haakh in Pauly’s Real-Hneyclopaedie, iii. 443 f. ; 
Winer, Realwérterbuch, 1. 368 f.; Paret in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopaedie, 
1 Aufl. iv. 354 f.; K. Schmidt, Herzog, 2 Aufl. iv. 518 f.; Kellner in 
Wetzer and Welte’s Kirchenlexikon, 2 Aufl. iv. 1811 ff.; Overbeck in 
Schenkel’s Bibellexikon, ii. 263 ff. 
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procurators things had continued relatively quiet; under 
Cumanus, indeed, there were more serious uprisings of the 
people; yet even then they were only isolated and called 
forth by particular occurrences ; under Felix rebellion became 
permanent. 

He was, like his brother Pallas, a freedman of the imperial 
family,'"—a freedman probably of Antonia the mother of 
Claudius, and having therefore as his full name, Antonius 
Felix.* The conferring of a procuratorship with military 
command upon a freedman was something unheard of, and is 
only to be accounted for by the influence which the freedmen 
had at the court of Claudius.® As procurator of Palestine 


17 Tacitus, History, v. 9 ; Suetonius, Claudius, 28. 

18 Antonius Felix, according to Tacitus, History, v. 9.—This name and 
the circumstance that Pallas, the brother of Felix, was a freedman of 
Antonia (Josephus, Antzg. xviii. 6. 6), favours the hypothesis that Felix 
also was a freedman, not of Claudius, but of his mother Antonia (see 
Nipperdey on Tacitus, Annals, xi. 29 and xii. 54).—That Felix also bore 
the name Claudius (so eg. Winer, Realwérterbuch, art. “Felix,” and 
Rohden, De Palaestina et Arabia, p. 35) cannot be proved from the 
original documents ; for in Josephus, Antig. xx. 7. 1, as well as in Suidas, 
Lewicon, s.v. Krevdsos, instead of Kawvdsov yrs we should read Kaw- 
Bios Dyrinee (sctl. weuwwes, resp. éxéornsev), The reading of the manuscript 
in the Suidas passage is indeed Kawvdsov ; but the conjecture Kaavdvos is 
rightly favoured by Bernhardy, and has been adopted by Bekker into 
the text. Compare in general on the name of Felix, Walch, De Felice, 
pp. 2-7. 

19 Suetonius, Claudius, 28, gives prominence to it as something un- 
usual: “ Felicem, quem cohortibus et alis provinciaeque Judaeae prae- 
posuit.” Compare in addition, Hirschfeld, Sitzwngsberichte der Berliner 
Akademie, 1889, p. 423.—Besides the freedman it is well known that in 
the latter years of the reign of Claudius, a.D. 49-54, his wife Agrippina 
also exercised an unwholesome influence. The Palestinian coins also of 
the 13th and 14th years of Claudius afford evidence of his powerful 
influence, since on them her name (‘Iovase ’ Aypiaaive) appears alongside 
of that of her husband (Eckhel, Doctr. Num. iii. 498; Mionnet, Descrip- 
tion de médailles, v. 554; Cavedoni, Biblische Numismatik, i. 66, ii. 52 ; 
De Saulcy, Recherches sur la Numismatique Judaique, p. 149; Madden, 
History of Jewish Coinage, p. 151 sq.; De Sauley, Nwmismatique de la 
Terre Sainte, p. 76 sq.; Madden, Numismatic Chronicle, 1875, p. 190 sq. ; 
Madden, Coins of the Jews, p. 184 sq. ; Stickel, Zeitschrift des deutschen 
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Felix proved worthy of his descent. “With all manner of 
cruelty and lust he exercised royal functions in the spirit of 


a slave ;” in these words Tacitus sums up his estimate of the 


man.” 


Felix was three times married. All the three wives, of 
whom two are known to us, belonged to royal families.” The 
one was a granddaughter of the triumvir Mare Antony and 
Cleopatra, and by this marriage Felix was brought into 
relationship with the Emperor Claudius.” The other was the 
Jewish princess Drusilla, the daughter of Agrippa I. and 
sister of Agrippa II.; and the way in which the marriage with 
her was brought about serves to confirm the estimate of 
Tacitus quoted above. Drusilla at the time when Felix 
entered upon his office was fourteen years of age.” Soon 
after this she was married by her brother Agrippa II. to 
Azizus, king of Emesa, after the marriage with the son of 
King Antiochus of Commagene, to whom she had been before 
betrothed, had been broken off because he refused to submit 
to circumcision.* Soon after her marriage Felix saw the 


Palistina-Vereins, vii. 1884, p. 213).—Probably also a town on the east of 
the Jordan is named after her, namely, one lying between the Mount 
Sartaba and the Hauran: Agrippina, xy°p yx. This is the reading of 
the Mishna, Rosh-Hashana ii. 4, according to the Cambridge manuscript 
edited by Lowe. A Hamburg manuscript and the editio princeps have 
Agropina ; the Jerusalem Talmud and the cod. de Rosst, 188: Gripina ; 
the common printed text: Gropina. The place is named only in that 
one passage in the Mishna. The Greek form would be Aypirsivas, after 
the pattern of T:Gepies from “3p. 

20 History, v. 9: “per omnem saevitiam ac libidinem jus regium servili 
ingenio exercuit.” 

21 Suetonius, Claudius, 28, calls him triwm reginarum maritum. 

22 Tacitus, History, v. 9: “Drusilla Cleopatrae et Antonii nepte in 
matrimonium accepta, ut ejusdem Antonii Felix progener, Claudius nepos 
esset.”—The name Drusilla is introduced through a confusion with the 
other wife of Felix. 

38 As appears evidently from Antig. xix. 9. 1, according to which 
Drusilla, the youngest of the daughters of Agrippa I, was six years old 
at the time of his death. 

#4 Josephus, Antig. xx, 7. 1. 
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beautiful queen, became inflamed with passion, and determined 
to possess her. By the help of a magician of Cyprus called 
Simon, he prevailed on her to marry him. In defiance of the 
law, which strictly forbade the marriage of a Jewess with a 
pagan, Drusilla gave her hand to the Roman procurator.” 

The public career of Felix was no better than his private 
life. As brother of the powerful and highly favoured Pallas, 
“he believed that he might commit all sorts of enormities 
with impunity.” *—It can be easily understood how under 
such a government as this the bitter feeling against Rome 
grew rapidly, and the various stages of its development were 
plainly carried out to the utmost extent under Felix and by 
his fault.” 

First of all, on account of his misgovernment the Zealots, 
who entertained so fanatical a hatred of the Romans, won 
more and more sympathy among the ranks of the citizens. 
How far Josephus had grounds for styling them simply 
robbers may remain undetermined. In any case, as their 
following from among the people shows, they were not 
robbers of the common sort; and their pillaging was con- 
fined wholly to the property of their political opponents. 
Felix, who was not very scrupulous about the means he used, 
contrived to get Eleasar, the head of the party, into his 


25 Josephus, Antig. xx. 7.2. Compare Acts of the Apostles xxiv. 24. 
Since Azizus died in the first year of Nero (Antig. xx. 8. 4), the marriage 
with Felix must have taken place in the time of Claudius, in a.D. 53 or 54. 
Compare Wieseler, Chronologie des apostolischen Zevtalters, p. 80 £—Drusilla 
bore a son to Felix called Agrippa, who, “together with his wife” (ody rn 
yuveixt, it is certainly not Drusilla, but the wife of Agrippa that is 
meant), perished in an irruption of Vesuvius (Antz. xx. 7. 2).—Compare 
on Drusilla, besides the articles in Winer, Herzog, and Schenkel, also 
Gerlach, Zetischrift fiir luth. Theologte, 1869, p. 68 f. 

26 Tacitus, Annals, xii. 54: ‘‘Cuncta malefacta sibi impune ratus tanta 
potentia subnixo.” ; 

27 This appears most distinctly from the account given in Wars of the 
Jews, ii. 18. 2-6, which is much more lucid and clear than that given in 
the Antig. xx. 8. 5-6. 
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hands by means of treachery, and sent him, together with 
those of his adherents whom he had already in prison, te 
Rome. “But the number of the robbers whom he caused to 
be crucified was incalculable, as also that of the citizens 
whom he arrested and punished as having been in league 
with them.” * 

Such preposterous severity and cruelty only gave occasion 
to still further troubles.” In the place of the robbers of 
whom Felix had rid the country, the Sicarii made their 
appearance, a still more fanatical faction of the patriots, who 
deliberately adopted as their special task the removal of their 
political opponents by assassination. Armed with short 
daggers (sicae), from which they received their name,” they 
mixed among the crowds especially during the festival seasons, 
and unobserved in the press stabbed their opponents (rods 
Siadopous, te. the friends of the Romans), and feigning deep 
sorrow when the deed was done, succeeded in thereby draw- 
ing away suspicion from themselves. These political 
murders were so frequent that soon no one any longer felt 
safe in Jerusalem. Among others who fell victims to the 
daggers of the Sicarii was Jonathan the high priest, who, as 
aman of moderate sentiments, was hated by the Sicarii as 
well as by the procurator Felix, whom he often exhorted to 
act more worthily in the administration of his office, lest he 
(Jonathan) should be blamed by the people for having 
recommended the emperor to appoint him governor. Felix 
wished to have the troublesome exhorter put out of the way, 
and found that this could be most simply accomplished by 
means of assassination, to which the Sicarii, although other- 
wise the deadly foes of Felix, readily lent themselves.™ 


°8 Wars of the Jews, li. 13.2; Antig. xx. 8. 5. 


*© Tacitus, Annals, xii. 54: “intempestivis remediis delicta accem 
debat.” i 


0 Josephus, Antig. xx. 8. 10. 
8 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 18. 3; Antig. xx. 8. 5.—The Sicarii 
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With these political fanatics there were associated religious 
fanatics “not so impure in their deeds, but still more wicked 
in their intentions.” Advancing the claim of a divine mission, 
they roused the people to a wild enthusiasm, and led the 
credulous multitude in crowds out into the wilderness, in 
order that there they might show them “the tokens fore- 
shadowing freedom ” (onpeta éXevOepias)—that freedom which 
consisted in casting off the Roman yoke and setting up the 
kingdom of God, or, to use the language of Josephus, in 
innovation and revolution. Since religious fanaticism is 


are also referred to during the war, when they had in their possession 
the fortress of Masada. -See Wars of the Jews, ii. 17. 6, iv. 7. 2, 9. 5, vii. 
8. 1 ff, 10.1, 11. 1. The author of the Acts of the Apostles was also 
aware of their existence as a political party (Acts xxi. 38: rode rerpe- 
xioxirtous avopas tay otxaeplwv).—n Latin sicarius is the common desig- 
nation for a murderer. Thus, for example, the law passed under Sulla 
against murderers is called “lex Cornelia de Sicariis” (Pauly’s Real- 
Encyclopaedie, iv. 969, and generally the article “Sicarius” in the same 
Encyclopaedie, vi. 1. 1153 f.). It also occurs in the Mishna in this sama 
general sense: Bikkurim i. 2, ii. 3; Guttin v. 6; Machshirin i. 6. In 
none of these passages is the term Sicari used to designate a political 
party. In the passage Machshirin i. 6 the story told is this, that on one 
occasion the inhabitants of Jerusalem hid their fig-cakes in water from 
fear of the pnip'p. In the other passages a case is supposed in which a 
robber-murderer has violently appropriated to himself a piece of land. 
It is asked what is to be done in this case with reference to the taxes 
(Bikkurim i. 2, ti. 3), and whether one would be able by process of law to 
buy from the robber-murderer such a piece of land (Gittin v. 6). In 
reference to this last point it is said that since the war, which here 
clearly means the war of Hadrian, it had been decreed that the purchase 
would be valid only when the property had been first obtained from the 
lawful possessors and then from the robber who had taken it by force, 
but not when it had been bought first from the robber and then from 
the legal owners. Here we are to understand by the Sicartw rather non- 
Jewish than Jewish robber-murderers. Compare generally: Gratz, 
Geschichte der Juden, iv. 422 f., who wrongly makes the Sicarit a Jewish 
political party ; Derenbourg, Historie de la Palestine, pp. 280, 475 sqq. ; 
Levy, Neuhebréitsches Worterbuch, iii. 518.—The correct form p%p'D= 
sicartt, is found in Machshirin i. 6 (eg. in the Cambridge manuscript 
edited by Lowe). But it is deserving of remark that in the other 
passages the best texts, eg. the Cambridge manuscript, constantly have 
NP pd, stcaricon, and that indeed as a mas. sing. =“ the murderer.” 
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always the most powerful and the most persistent, Josephut 
is certainly right when he says that those fanatics and 
deceivers contributed no less than the “robbers” to the over- 
throw of the city. Felix also recognised clearly enough the 
dangerous tendency of the movement, and invariably broke 
in upon all such undertakings with the sword.*—The most 
celebrated enterprise of this sort was the exploit of that 
Egyptian to whom Acts xxi. 38 refers. An Egyptian Jew 
who gave himself out for a prophet, gathered around him in 
the wilderness a great crowd of people, numbering, according 
to Acts, 4000, according to Josephus, 30,000, with whom he 
wished to ascend the Mount of Olives, because he promised 
that at his word the walls of Jerusalem would fall down and 
give them free entrance into the city. Then they would get 
the Roman garrison into their power and secure to them- 
selves the government. Felix did not give the prophet time 
to perform his miracle, but attacked him with his troops, 
slew and scattered his followers or took them prisoners. But 
the Egyptian himself escaped from the slaughter and dis- 
appeared.™ 

The result of this unfortunate undertaking was temporary 
strengthening of the anti-Roman party. The religious and 
the political fanatics (ot yontes Kat AnorpuKoi) united together 
for a common enterprise. “They persuaded the Jews to 
revolt, and exhorted them to assert their liberty, inflicting 
death on those that continued in obedience to the Roman 
government, and saying that such as willingly chose slavery 
ought to be forced from such their desired inclinations ; for 
they parted themselves into different bodies, and lay in wait 

82 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 18.4; Antig. xx. 8. 6. 

83 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 18.5; Antig. xx. 8.6: 6 38 Alydariog 
avtds dsadpdc tx ring poexns kPaviic éyévero. Undoubtedly the people 
believed in a wonderful deliverance and escape, and hoped for a return, 


to which even Acts xxi, 38 contains a reference.—Compare also Eusebius, 
Hist eccl. ii. 21. 
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up and down the country, and plundered the houses of the 
great men, and slew the men themselves, and set the villages 
on fire; and this till all Judea was filled with their 
madness.” *4 

Thus did the misgovernment of Felix in the end bring 
about this result, that a large portion of the people from this 
time forth became thoroughly roused, under the constant 
strain of this wild reign of terror, to wage war against Rome, 
and rested not until at last the end was reached. 

Besides these wild movements of the popular agitators, 
internal strifes and rivalries among the priests themselves led 
to the increase of confusion. The high priests were at feud 
with the other priests, and in consequence of the illegal 
arrangements which prevailed in Palestine under Felix’ 
government, they could even go the length of sending their 
servants to the threshing-floor, and carrying away by force 
the tithes which belonged to the other priests, so that many 
of these unfortunate priests actually died for want.* 

In the last two years of Felix occurred also the imprison- 
ment of the Apostle Paul at Caesarea, of which an account 
is given in Acts xxiii, xxiv. We are familiar with the 
story of the personal interview which the apostle had with 
the Roman procurator and his wife Drusilla, at which the 
apostle did not fail to speak to both of that which it was 
specially fit that they should hear: “of righteousness and of 
temperance, and of judgment to come.” * 

While Paul lay a prisoner at Caesarea, a conflict arose 
there between the Jewish and Syrian inhabitants of the city 
over the question of equality in citizen rights (¢co7oAuteia), 
The Jews laid claim to the possession of certain advantages 
and privileges, since Herod was the founder of the city. The 
Syrians were naturally unwilling that any such preference 


8 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 13. 6; Antig. xx. 8. 6. 
85 Josephus, Antig. xx. 8. 8, 86 Acts of the Apostles, xxiv. 24 f. 
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should be given to the Jews. For a long time both parties 
fought with one another in riots on the public streets. At 
last on one occasion, when the Jews had obtained an advant- 
age, Felix stepped in, reduced the Jews to order by military 
force, and gave up some of their houses to be plundered by the 
soldiers. But when, nevertheless, the disorders still continued, 
Felix sent the most prominent of both parties to Rome, iv 
order that the question of law might be decided by the 
87 Before, however, the matter had been settled, 
Felix, probably in A.D. 60, was recalled by Nero.* 


emperor. 


87 Josephus, Antig. xx. 8.7; Wars of the Jews, ii. 13. 7. 

38 On the date of the recall of Felix and of Festus’ entrance upon office, 
see the thoroughgoing researches of Wurm, Tiibinger Theologische Zeit- 
schrift, 1883, 1 Heft, pp. 8-25; Anger, De temporum in actis apostolorum 
ratione, pp. 88-106 ; Wieseler, Chronologie des apostolischen Zettalters, pp. 
66-99 ; Wieseler in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopaedie, 1 Aufl. xxi, 553-558; 
Beitriige zur richtigen Wiirdigung der Evangelien, pp. 322-328 ; Wieseler, 
Zur Geschichte der neutestamentlichen Schrift (1880), p. 93 ff. ; an anonymous 
paper, “St. Paul and Josephus,” in the Jowrnal of Sacred Literature, new 
series, vol. vi. 1854, pp. 166-183 ; Lehmann, Studien und Kritiken, 1858, 
pp. 3138-330 ; Lewin, Fasti sacri, p. 72 sqq. ; J. Chr. K. v. Hofmann, Dre 
heilige Schrift newen Testaments zusammenhingend untersucht, Thl. v. 1873, 
pp. 138-16; Gritz, Monatsschrift, 1877, p. 443 ff.=Geschichte der Juden, 
4 Aufl. iii. p. 729 ff; Aberle, Zur Chronologie der Gefangenschaft Pauli 
(Theologische Quartalschrift, 1888, pp. 553-572 ; Kellner, art. “Felix” in 
Wetzer and Welte’s Kirchenlexikon, 2 Aufl. iv. 1311 ff. (1886) ; Kellner in 
the Katholik, 1867, 1 Halfte, pp. 146-151; Kellner, Zeitschrift fiir 
Katholisch-Theologie, 1888, pp. 640-646 ; Schanz, “Das Jahr der Gefan- 
gennahme des heiligen Apostels Paulus” (Historisches Jahrbuch der Gorres- 
Gesellschaft, 1887, pp. 199-222, with supplement by Kellner, pp. 222-224 ; 
Wandel, Zettschrift fiir kirchlichen Wissenschaft und kirchlichen Leben, 1888, 
p. 169 ff ; V. Weber, Kritische Geschichte der Huxegese des 9. Kapitels des 
Rémerbriefes, 1889, pp. 177-197.—An exact and certain determination of 
the year in which Felix was recalled is clearly impossible. Most of 
recent investigators assume A.D. 60 as the most probable date (so Wurm, 
Anger, Wieseler, the anonymous writer in the Journal of Sacred Literature, 
Lewin, Hoffmann, Aberle, Schanz, Wandel). Some go a year or two 
farther back (Gratz, a.D. 59; Lehmann, a.p. 58). Only Kellner and V. 
Weber, after the example of some earlier scholars (Bengel, Siiskind, 
Rettig, on whom see Wieseler, Chronologie des apostol. Zeitalters, p. 72), 
place the recall of Felix in the very beginning of Nero’s reign: Kellner 
in November a.p, 54; Weber in the summer of a.p. 55. The grounds for 
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5. As successor of Felix, Nero sent Porcius Festus, a.p. 60- 


this last hypothesis are : (1) In the Chronicle of Eusebius, according ta 
the Armenian text, it is said that the recall of Felix took place in the 
last year of Claudius, a.p. 54 (Euseb. Chronicon, ed. Schoene, ii, 152); in 
the Chronicle of Jerome it is placed in the second year of Nero (Euseb. 
Chronicon, ed. Schoene, li. 155). (2) When Felix after his recall was 
accused in Rome by the Jews, Pallas secured his acquittal (Josephus, 
Antig. xx. 8.9). Pallas had therefore at this time still great influence ; 
but he had clearly fallen into disfavour in the beginning of Neros reign, 
in A.D. 55 (Tacitus, Annals, xiii. 14). (8) The office of the procurators 
came to an end with the death of the emperor unless it were renewed by 
his successor. In answer to these statements it is to be remarked: (1) 
The statements in the Chronicle of Eusebius are often quite arbitrary, and 
so prove nothing. Moreover, the Armenian translation of the Chronicle 
can hardly contain the original text of Eusebius, since Eusebius himself in 
his Heclesiastical History represents Felix as officiating under Nero (ii. 20. 
1, 22. 1). (2) Josephus puts almost everything that he relates of the 
proceedings of Felix under the reign of Nero (Antig. xx. 8. 1-9; Wars of 
the Jews, ii. 12. 8-14, 1). Felix must therefore have exercised his office 
for at least some years under Nero. If, therefore, Pallas was in favour 
with Nero at the time of Felix’ deposition, he must then have been 
restored to favour. There is no difficulty in making such an assumption, 
since we also know from Tacitus that before the expiry of A.D. 55 he had 
been found not guilty of charges that had been brought against him 
(Tacitus, Annals, xiii. 23). (8) The third argument made use of by 
Kellner falls to the ground before the statement of Josephus, that Felix 
officiated as procurator for a long while under Nero, and must therefore 
have been confirmed by him in office.—We can only fix with any degree 
of certainty upon the terminus ad quem of Felix’ recall. It occurred 
at any rate in the summer, since the Apostle Paul, who, not long after the 
departure of Felix, was sent by ship to Rome, arrived in Crete about the 
time of the Great Day of Atonement in October (Acts xxvii. 9). But this 
summer cannot well have been later than that of a.p. 60. Seeing that 
the second successor of Felix, Albinus, arrived in Palestine late in the 
summer of A.D. 62, were we to assume that Felix left early in the summer 
of A.D. 61, we should be able to assign only one year to Festus, which in 
consideration of the incidents recorded as occurring in his time (Antig. xx. 
8. 9-11) is evidently too short. Very strange indeed is the argument in 
favour of A.D. 61 drawn from Antig. xx. 8.11. Because, forsooth, there in 
connection with an incident that occurred some time after Festus’ entrance 
upon office, Poppea is spoken of as the wife of Nero, who was not married 
to her before a.D. 62 (Tacitus, Annals, xiv. 60), it has been maintained 
that Festus’ entrance upon office cannot be placed earlier than a.D. 61. 
But there is nothing to prevent us from setting down that occurrence to a 
period more than a year after Festus’ entrance upon office. Moreover, 
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62° a man who, though disposed to act righteously, found 
himself utterly unable to undo the mischief wrought by the 
misdeeds of his predecessor. 

Soon after Festus’ entrance upon office the dispute between 
the Jewish and Syrian inhabitants of Caesarea was decided in 
favour of the Syrians by means of an imperial rescript. The 
Jewish ambassadors at Rome had not been able to press their 
charges against Felix, because Pallas took the side of his 
brother. On the other hand, the two Syrian ambassadors - 
succeeded by bribery in winning over to their interests a 
certain man called Beryllus, who was Nero’s secretary for 
his Greek correspondence,” and by this means obtained an 
imperial rescript, by which even that equality with the 


the marriage of Nero with Poppea did not take place till somewhere about 
the time of Festus’ death, perhaps even somewhat later. Although that 
event had not occurred during Festus’ lifetime, we can quite understand 
Josephus proleptically describing Nero’s concubine as his wife.—Should 
we then accept the year 60 as the terminus ad quem, it is, on the other 
hand, not advisable to go much further back ; for two years before the 
departure of Felix the imprisonment of Paul begins. But at the time of 
Paul’s apprehension Felix is described as already in possession of his 
office é xoAray trav (Acts xxiv. 10). If we place the apprehension of 
Paul in the year 58, Felix was then already six years in office. Much 
less it could not have been. Also the chronology of the life of Paul in 
pther particulars does not require that we place the apprehension of the 
apostle earlier. There is at least a possibility of assuming the year 57, 
and so it is evidently possible to assign the removal of Felix to a.p. 59. 
It is most correct to say with Wurm, at the earliest in a.p. 58, at the 
latest in A.D. 61, most probably in a.p. 60. 

89 Josephus, Antig. xx. 8. 9; Wars of the Jews, ii. 14 1.—Compare 
on Festus: Winer, Realworterbuch, i. 372 f.; Klaiber in Herzog’s Real- 
Eneyclopaedie, 1 Aufl. iv. 394; Overbeck in Schenkel’s Bibellexicon, ii. 
275 ff. 

40 Instead of the name Beryllus given by all the manuscripts of Antig. 
xx. 8. 9, the editions of Josephus since those of Hudson and Havercamp 
read Burrus. This conjecture, upon which some have built important 
chronological conclusions, is particularly foolish, for this reason, that the 
description given (xasbaywyds d€ obcros fv rod Népwvos, taki ray eal raw 
“Eaanuinay érisroray wemtorevévoc) does not suit Burrus, the well-known 
praefectus practorio, with whom Josephus is quite well acquainted as such 
(Antig. xx. 8. 2). 


SS 
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Syrians, with which before they had not been satisfied, was 
now taken away from the Jews, and the “ Hellenes” declared 
to be the lords of the city. The embittered feelings excited 
by this decision among the Jews of Caesarea burst forth a 
few years later, in a.D. 66, in violent revolutionary move- 
ments, which Josephus regards as the beginning of the great 
war.*? 

Festus, after repeated hearings, caused the Apostle Paul, 
whom Felix had left in prison (Acts xxiv. 27), at the apostle’s 
own demand as a Roman citizen to be judged before the 
emperor, to be sent to Rome (Acts xxv., xxvi., xxvii. 1, 2; 
compare also, in addition, pp. 59, 74 of the present work), 

The trouble in connection with the Sicardi continued under 
Festus just as great as it had been under Felix. During his 
government also a deceiver, so at least Josephus designates 
him, led the people into the wilderness, promising redemption 
and emancipation from all evils to those who should follow 
him. Festus proceeded against him with the utmost severity, 
but was unable to secure any lasting success.” 

Details in regard to a conflict between the priests and 
King Agrippa II., in which Festus took the side of Agrippa, 
will be given under the section that treats of the history of 
that king. 

After he had held office for a period of scarcely two years, 

41 Josephus, Antig. xx. 8. 9; Wars of the Jews, ii. 14. 4.—The two 
representations of Josephus. are inconsistent with one another in certain 
particulars. According to Antig. xx. 8. 9, the ambassadors of the Jews of 
Caesarea did not go to Rome to make their complaint against Felix until 
after the entrance of Festus upon his office. According to Wars of the 
Jews, ii. 13. 7 fin., however, the ambassadors of both parties had been 
sent by Felix himself to Rome, which is probable for this reason, that 
even according to Antig. xx. 8.9 the ambassadors of the Syrians were also 
in Rome.—According to Wars of the Jews, ii. 14. 4, it would seem as if 
the decision of the emperor had not been given before A.D. 66. But this 
is not possible, since Pallas, who died in a.p, 62 (Tacitus, Annals, xiv. 65) 


played an important part in the proceedings. 
42 Josephus, Antig. xx. 8,10; Wars of the Jews, ii. 14 1. 
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Festus died while administering his procuratorship, and two 
men succeeded him, one after the other, who, like genuine 
successors of Felix, contributed, as far as it lay in their power, 
to intensify the bitterness of the conflict, and hurry on its 
final bloody conclusion. 

In the interval between the death of Festus and the 
arrival of his successor, in A.D. 62, utter anarchy prevailed in 
Jerusalem, which was turned to account by the high priest 
Ananus, a son of that elder Ananus or Annas who is well 
known in connection with the history of Christ’s death, in 
order to secure in a tumultuous gathering the condemnation 
of his enemies, and to have them stoned. His arbitrary 
government was not indeed of long duration, for King 
Agrippa, even before the arrival of the new procurator, again 
deposed him after he had held office only for three months.“ 
James, the brother of Jesus Christ (6 ddekgos “Inaod tod 
Aeyouevov Xprorod), is said to have been among those executed 
by Ananus. So at least the words run in our present text 
of Josephus; and the words had been read even by Eusebius 
in his copy of Josephus precisely as they occur in our 
manuscripts.“ There is considerable ground, however, for 
suspicion of Christian interpolation, especially as Origen read 
in Josephus another passage regarding the death of James, in 
which the destruction of Jerusalem and the temple is described 
as a divine judgment in consequence of the execution of 
James. This passage occurs in some of our manuscripts of 
Josephus, and ought therefore certainly to be regarded as a 
Christian interpolation which has been excluded from our 
common text.” Also in the account given by Hegesippus of 


43 Josephus, Antig. xx. 9. 1. 

‘4 Eusebius, Hist. eccl. ii. 23. 21-24; literally the same as Josephus, 
Antiq. xx. 9. 1. 

“© Origen makes reference three times to that passage in Josephus :— 
(1) Comment. in Matth. tom. x. c. 17 (on Matt. xiii, 55): “So high was the 
teputation of this James among the people for his righteousness, that 
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the execution of James it is brought into close vonnection 
with the destruction of Jerusalem. The year 62 cannot by 
any means be accepted as the date of his death. 


Josephus in his Antiquities, when he is explaining tue cause of the 
destruction of the temple, says, xara wiviv beod ratra adbrois danyrnntvas, 
Od rad sis “LexwBov, rov &deAQov “Inood tov Aeyoutvov Xpiorov, vx’ adrav 
rerorunweve. ... Aeyes O¢, Ors nal 6 Aceds radra évopsle Bid rev lexwGoy 
werovbevers.” (2) Contra Celsum, i. 47: °O Y adres... Cnrav ray arian 
tis tay Lepocorvwav wraacas xol Hs TOU vaod xaboiptocms ... Qnol rare 
vue BeBnutvees trois Tovdeloss xox’ éxdlunowy "lexaBov rod dineclov, b¢ Gv &deaQds 
"Iycod rod Asyopeévou Xpsorov, ewesdymwep Oincscraroy avrdv dvre cdwénreivoy. 
(3) Contra Celswm, ii. 13 fin.: Tito wadsing civ ‘Tepovomante’ as nev Loonros 
ypaQet, 1d LaxaBov tov Oixcesov, tov a&denQov ’Iyood rov Asyouevou Xpiorov.— 
In the same style as Origen, contra Celsus, i. 47, and presumably following 
him, the passage is quoted in Eusebius, Hist. eccl. ii. 23, 20. From 
Eusebius are derived the short statements in Jerome, De viris allustr. c. 2 
and 13; adversus Jovinianum, i. 39 (Opera, ed. Vallarsi, ii, 301). The 
Greek translation of Jerome, De viris illustr., is reproduced by Suidas, 
Lexicon, 8.v. “Iaonroc.—Hilgenfeld, Hinleitung in das N. T. p. 526, regards 
this passage of Josephus as genuine, after the example of some older 
critics ! 

46 Husebius has preserved for us (Hist. eccl. ii. 23. 11-18) a literal 
transcript of the account given by Hegesippus. According to him, James 
was cast down from the pinnacle of the temple, then stoned, and at last 
beaten to death by a fuller (yva@evs) with a fuller’s club. The narrative 
concludes with these words: Ka! eb40¢ Ovcomccseves roArtopxel abrovs. 
Clement of Alexandria, in Eusebius, Hist. eccl. ii. 1. 4, and Epiphanius, 
Haer. 78. 14, base their statements upon Hegesippus. The close con- 
nection in time between the execution of James and the destruction of 
Jerusalem is also emphasized by Eusebius in his own exposition (Hist. 
eccl. iii. 11. 1): werd cyy “laxaBov papropav nal thy adrina yevoevny 
anraciv Fas ‘lepovoerne. Though much that is legendary is contained in 
the narrative of Hegesippus,.it is nevertheless, from a chronological point 
of view, at least as deserving of consideration as the passage in Josephus, 
Antiq. xx. 9.1, which is open to the suspicion of interpolation.—It should, 
however, be remarked, that the casting down from a height before the 
stoning, is a regular injunction of the Jewish law (Mishna, Sanhedrin 
vi. 4).—Compare generally on the year of the death of James, and on the 
genuineness of the statement in Josephus, Antig. xx. 9.1; Clericus, Ars 
critica, p. iii. sec. 1, c. 14; Credner, Hinleitung in das Neue Testament, pp. 
580-582 (against the genuineness); Rothe, Die Anftinge der christliche 
Kirche und threr Verfassung, pp. 274-276 (similar to Credner); Gieseler, 
Ecclesiastical History, vol. i. (Edin. 1846) pp. 95-98 ; Koessing, Dissertatio 
de anno quo mortem obtertt Jacobus frater Domini, Heidelb. 1857 ; Gust. 
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6. The testimony of Josephus in regard to the new 
procurator Albinus, A.D. 62—64,*" is to the effect that there was 
no sort of wickedness that could be mentioned which he had 
not a hand in. ‘The leading principle of his procedure seems, 
however, to have been: To get money from whomsoever he 
might obtain it. Public as well as private treasures were 
subjected to his plunderings, and the whole people had to 
suffer oppression under his exactions.® But he also found it 
to his advantage to seek money as bribes for his favour from 
both political parties in the country, from the friends of the 
Romans, as well as from their opponents. From the high 
priest Ananias, inclined to favour the Romans, as well as 
from his enemies, the Sicarii, he accepted presents, and then 
allowed both of them without restraint to do as they liked. 
He made, indeed, a pretence of opposing the Sicariz; but for 


Boettger, Die Zeugnisse des Flavius Josephus von Johannes dem Ttiufer, von 
Jesu Christo und von Jakobus, dem Bruder des Herrn, Dresden 1863 ; 
Gerlach, Die Weissagungen des Alten Testaments in den Schriften des Flavius 
Josephus, 1863, p. 117 ff.; Ebben, Genuinwm esse Flavii Josephi de Jacobo 
fratre Jesu testemonum, Cleve 1864; J. Chr. K. v. Hofmann, Die heilige 
Schrift neuen Testaments zusammenhdngend untersucht, Thi. vii. 3 Abth. 
1876, p. 4f.; Wieseler, Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1878, pp. 99-109 ; 
Volkmar, Jesus Nazarenus, 1882, pp. 345-348; Wandel, Zeitschrift fiir 
kirchlichen Wassenschaft und kirchlichen Leben, 1888, pp. 142-144 ; Kellner, 
“Der wahre Todestag [und das Todesjahr] Jakobus des Alphaiden” 
(Katholik, 1888, erste Halfte, pp. 394-399). 

‘7 The date of Albinus’ entrance upon his office may be discovered 
from Wars of the Jews, vi. 5. 3. According to the statement given there, 
Albinus was already procurator when, at the time of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, four years before the outbreak of the war, and more than seven 
years and five months before the destruction of the city, a certain man, 
Jesus, son of Ananos, made his appearance, prophesying misfortune. 
These two indications of time carry us to the Feast of Tabernacles A.D. 62. 
Hence Albinus entered upon his office, at the latest, in the summer of 
A.D. 62.—Our Albinus is very probably identical with Lucceius Albinus, 
who, under Nero, Galba, and Otho, was procurator of Mauritania, and, 
during the conflicts between Otho and Vitellius, was, in a.p. 69, put to 
death by Vitellius’ party (Tacitus, History, ii. 58-59). Compare Pauly’s 
Real-Encyclopaedie, iv. 1158 ; Rohden, De Palaestina et Arabia, p. 36. 

48 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 14. 1. 
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money any one who might be taken prisoner could secure his 
release. “Nobody remained in prison as a malefactor, but he 
who gave him nothing.” “ The Sicarii, indeed, found out 
another means for securing the liberation of those of their 
party who had been taken prisoners. They were in the habit 
of seizing upon adherents of the opposite party only. Then 
at the wish of the Roman party, by whom also he was bribed, 
Albinus would set free as many of the Sicarii as they would 
of their opponents. Once on a time the Sicarii seized the 
secretary of the ruler of the temple, Eleasar, a son of Ananias,” 
and in return for the liberation of the secretary they secured 
the restoration of ten of their own comrades." Under such a 
government the anti-Roman party gained footing more and 
more, or, as Josephus puts it, “the boldness of those desirous 
of change became more and more obtrusive.” And seeing 
that, on the other hand, their opponents also had full scope, 
utter anarchy soon prevailed in Jerusalem. It was a war of 
all against all. Ananias, the high priest, behaved in the most 
outrageous manner. He allowed his servants quite openly to 
take away from the threshing-floors the tithes of the priests, 
and those who opposed them were beaten. Two noble 
relatives of King Agrippa, called Costobar and Saul, also tried 
their hand at the robber business,** and with them was 
associated the man who had committed to him the maintain- 
ing of law and order, even the procurator Albinus himself. 
In such times it was indeed nothing calculated to excite 
surprise when on one occasion a high priest, Jesus, son of 
Damniéos, engaged in pitched battle in the streets with his 


49 Josephus, Antig. xx. 9.2; Wars of the Jews, ii. 14. 1. 

50 Instead of ’Avavov we should undoubtedly read *Aveviov. Compare 
Wars of the Jews, ii. 17. 2, 20. 4; Derenbourg, Histowe de la Palestine, 
p. 248, note 1, 

51 Josephus, Antig. xx. 9. 3, 52 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 14. 1, 

58 Josephus, Antog. xx. 9. 2. 54 Josephus, Antig. xx. 9. 4, 

55 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 14. 1, 
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successor, Jesus, son of Gamaliel, because he had no wish to 
give up to him the sacred office. 

When Albinus was recalled, in order to do a pleasure to 
the inhabitants of the capital, and also to make the work of 
his successor as heavy as possible, he left all the prisons 
empty, having executed the ordinary malefactors, and set at 
liberty all the other prisoners. “Thus the prisons were left 
empty of prisoners, but the country full of robbers.” ” 

7. The last procurator, Gessius Florus, a.p. 64-66, was. 
at the same time also the worst. He belonged to Clazomenae, 
and had through the influence of his wife Cleopatra, who was 
a friend of the Empress Poppea, obtained the procuratorship 
of Judea. For the utter baseness which characterized his 
administration of his office, Josephus can scarcely find words 
sufficiently strong: to express his feelings. In comparison 
with him, he thinks that even Albinns was extraordinarily 
law honouring (6scasotares). So unbounded was his tyranny, 
that in view of it the Jews praised Albinus as a benefactor. 
Whereas Albinus wrought his wickednesses at least in secret, 
Florus was impudent enough to parade them openly. The 
robbing of individuals seemed to him quite too small. He 
plundered whole cities, and ruined whole communities. It 
only the robbers would share their spoil with him, they would 
be allowed to carry on their operations unchecked.” 


56 Josephus, Antig. xx. 9. 4. 57 Josephus, Antig. xx. 9. 5. 

58 Seeing that Florus, according to Antig. xx. 11. 1, had entered upon 
the second year of his administration when, in May a.p. 66 (Wars of the 
Jews, ii. 14. 4), the war broke out, he must have entered upon his office in 
A.D. 64.—The name Gessius Florus is also attested by Tacitus, History, 
v. 10. In the Chronicle of Eusebius it is corrupted into Téorsog BrAwpos 
(the Greek form as given in Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, i. 637 ; in the Latin 
rendering of Jerome [Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, ii. 157], Cestius 
Florus) ; in the Armenian translation it is further converted into Cestius 
filius Flori (Huseb. Chronicon, ed. Schoene, ii. 156, on the 14th year of 
Nero). ' 

°? Josephus, Antig. xx. 11.1; Wars of the Jews, ii. 14. 2. 
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By such outrages the measure which the people could 
endure was at last filled up to the prim. The combustible 
materials which had been gathering for years had now grown 
into a vast heap. It needed only a spark, and an explosion 
would follow of fearful and most destructive force. 
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Agrippa IL., son of Agrippa I., whose full name, as given on 
coins and inscriptions, was Marcus Julius Agrippa,’ seems like 
almost all the members of the Herodian family, to have been 
educated and brought up in Rome. There, at least, we find 
him at the time of his father’s death in a.p. 44, when Claudius 


1 Compare on the coins of Agrippa generally : Eckhel, Docitr. Num. 
iii, 493-496; Mionnet, Description de médatlles, v. 570-576; Supplem 
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wished to appoint him as successor to his father? That the 
emperor, at the instigation of his counsellors on the plea of 
Agrippa’s youth, did not carry out this purpose has been 
already narrated above. The youth remained for a while at 
Rome, and found there abundant opportunities of being useful 
to his countrymen by making use of his influence and connec- 
tions with the court. Notable instances of his successful 
intervention are those of the dispute about the high priest’s 
robe® and the conflict waged during the time of Cumanus.‘ 
To him also it was mainly due that Cumanus did not escape 
the punishment he deserved. With this last-mentioned inci- 
dent we are already brought down to aD. 52. But even 
before this there had been bestowed upon him by Claudius, in 
compensation for the loss of his father’s territories, another 
kingdom, though, indeed, a smaller one. After the death of — 
his uncle, Herod of Chalcis, whose life and history are given 


viii. 280 sq.; Lenormant, Trésor de Numismatique, pp. 127-130, pl. 
Ix.-lxii.; Cavedoni, Biblische Numismatik, i. 58 £., 61-64, ii. 38 f.; Levy, 
Geschichte der jiidischen Miinzen, p. 82 ; Madden, History of Jewish Coinage, 
pp. 113-133; De Sauley, Etude chronologique, 1869 (see above in the 
general list of literature); Reichardt in the Wiener Numismatische Zeit- 
schrift, Bd. iii. 1871, p. 83 ff.; Mommsen, Weiner Num. Zeitschr. 1871, p. 
449 ff; Madden, Numismatic Chronicle, 1875, pp. 101-139; Madden, 
Coins of the Jews, 1881, pp. 139-169 (containing the most complete list). 
The name Marcus on a coin of the time of Nero: Bao:agoc (stc) Mepxov 
"Aypixzov (Madden, Coins of the Jews, p. 146). In accordance with this, 
probably an inscription at Helbon, not far from Abila, of Lysanias, may 
be filled out in the following manner: ’Ex! Gwosatos Keyenrov Mepxoly 
+ Ayplarae Qino|xceloopos xcel Diropapoatwy (sic), Le Bas et Waddington, 
Inscriptions, t. iii. n. 2552. The name Julius on an inscription at El-Hit, 
north of the Hauran: Eat Baoiaéals . ... “Lovasov ? Aypixawa, Le Bas et 
Waddington, Inscriptions, t. iii. n. 2112. The reference of the inscription 
to Agrippa II. is not indeed certain, but it is highly probable. See Zeit- 
schrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1873, p. 250. Even without this 
witness the name Julius might @ priori be assumed for Agrippa IL. since 
the whole family had borne it. See above, p. 162. 

? Josephus, Antig. xix. 9. 2. 

$ Josephus, Antig. xx. 1.2; xv. 11. 4, Compare above, p. 167. 

* Josephus, Antig. xx. 6. 3. Compare above, p. 173. 
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in detail in Appendix L, he obtained, though not probably just 
at once, but only in AD. 50, his kingdom in the Lebanon, 
and, at the same time, what that prince also had had, the 
oversight of the temple and the right to appoint the high 
priests.© Of this latter right he frequently available himself 
by repeated depositions and nominations of high priests down 
to the outbreak of the war in a.D. 66. Probably after this 
gift had been bestowed upon him Agrippa continued still to 
reside for a while in Rome, where we meet with him in 
A.D. 52, and only after this date actually entered upon the 
government of his kingdom. 

He can only seldom, or perhaps not even once, have revisited 
Palestine, when, in 4.D. 53, in the thirteenth year of Claudius, 
in return for the relinquishment of the small kingdom of 
Chalcis, he received a larger territory, namely, the tetrarchy 
of Philip, including Batanea, Trachonitis, and Gaulanitis, and 
the tetrarchy of Lysanias, consisting of Abila and the domains 
of Varus.® This territory, after the death of Claudius, was 


5 Josephus, Antig. xx. 5.2; Wars of the Jews, ii.12.1. Compare Antig. 
xx. 9. 7: ’Eaemiorevro trod Kawvdlov Kealocpos ray emripeeaciav tov lepod. 
There is indeed no mention of the conferring of the right of appointing 
the high priests, but only of the practical exercise of that right. Compare 
below, § 23. 1v. That the gift of the kingdom was not made before a.p. 
50, may be concluded from Wars of the Jews, ii. 14. 4, according to which 
Agrippa had reached the seventeenth year of his reign when, in the 
month Artemisios (Ijjar) of a.p. 66, the war broke out. His seventeenth 
year therefore began, if we count the reign of Agrippa II. as Jewish 
king, according to Mishna, Rosh-hashana i. 1, from 1st Nisan to Ist 
Nisan, on the 1st Nisan of a.p. 66, and his first year at the earliest on 
Ist Nisan a.D. 50, but probably somewhat later. Compare Wieseler, 
Chronological Synopsis, p. 48, note 2 ; Chronologie des Apostolischen Zeitalters, 

. 68. 
6 Josephus, Aniig. xx.7.1; Wars of the Jews, ii. 12. 8. To the tetrarchy 
of Lysanias undoubtedly belongs also Helbon, not far from Abila Ly- 
sanias, where the inscription referred to in note 1 was found. Of the 
éxrapyie Ovepov Josephus gives us an explanation in his Life, c. xi.; for 
the Varus there referred to, the Noarus of Jars of the Jews, ii. 18. 6, whom 
Josephus describes as txyovoc Yotnou rod wepl rov AlBavov tetpapxoryros, is 
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still further enlarged, through Nero’s favour for him, by the 
addition of important parts of Galilee and Perea, namely, 
the cities of Tiberias and Tarichea, together with the lands 
around belonging to them, and the city Julias, together with 
fourteen surrounding villages.’ 


most probably to be identified with our Varus. Then, again, his father 
Soemus will be no other than the Soemus who, at the end of a.D. 38, 
obtained from Caligula riy ray Irupxtav trav ’Apa&Bav (Dio Cassius, lix. 12), 
_ which territory he governed till his death in a.D. 49, when it was in- 
~ corporated in the province of Syria (Tacitus, Annals, xii. 23). It may 
therefore be assumed that to his son Varus a portion of the territory on 
the Lebanon had been left for a time, and that this is the éwapyla Ovepov 
which Claudius bestowed upon Agrippa.—Seeing then that Agrippa 
obtained the new territory in the thirteenth year of Claudius (that year 
including from 24th January a.D. 53 till the same day in «.D. 54), after 
he had ruled over Chalcis for four years (duvacrevaus tavrng trn técoupe), 
and seeing that further his fourth year, according to the reckoning we 
have accepted above, began on Ist Nisan a.D. 53, the gift must have been 
bestowed toward the end of a.p. 53. ‘ 

7 Josephus, Antig. xx. 8.4; Wars of the Jews, ii. 13.2. In the latter 
passage Abila is spoken of as still in Perea. Compare on this point Div. 
II. vol. i. p. 105.—At what time this gift was bestowed cannot be with any 
certainty determined. On the later coins of Agrippa the years of his 
reign are reckoned according to an era which begins with a.p. 61. It is 
possible that this era has its distinctive basis in this, that Agrippa had 
in that year obtained the enlarged territory from Nero. This is the 
view of Keim in Schenkel’s Bibelleatkon, iii. 58 ; but Wieseler opposes it 
in Chronologte des Apostolischen Zeitalters, pp. 90-92. Then the abstraction 
of portions of Galilee and Perea spoken of have taken place immediately 
after the removal of Felix and Festus’ entrance upon office. This 
perhaps is the meaning of a passing allusion in Josephus, according to 
which Tiberias remained under Roman rule péyps Dyarixog xpoiorepeévov 
rigs lovdalas (Life, ix.). Yet this ~éxps does not of itself mean “down to 
the end of Felix’s term of office.” The hypothesis is therefore uncertain 
that it also marks an era of Agrippa beginning in a.p. 56. We might 
also take as the basis for this the enlargement of territory by Nero. This 
is the opinion of Gratz, Monatsschrift, 1877, pp. 344-349. He assumes as 
the basis of this era of a.D. 61 the rebuilding of Caesarea Philippi under 
the name of Neronias; which, however, is improbable, for this reason, 
that this incident might have been the beginning of a new system of 
chronology for the city Neronias but not for Agrippa. The era of A.D. 
61 can be determined with certainty according to certain coins on which 
the 26th year of Agrippa is made to synchronize with the 12th consulship 
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Of Agrippa’s private life there is not much that is favour- 
able to report. His sister Berenice,® who, from the time of the 
death of Herod of Chalcis in a.p. 48, was a widow (see under 
Appendix I.), lived from that date in the house of her brother, 
and soon had the weak man completely caught in the meshes 
of her net, so that regarding her, the mother of two children, 
the vilest stories became current. When the scandal became 
public, Berenice, in order to cut away occasion for all evil 
reports, resolved to marry Polemon of Cilicia, who, for this 
purpose, was obliged to submit to be circumcised. She did 
not, however, continue long with him, but came back again to 
her brother, and seems to have resumed her old relations with 


of Domitian, Dom. Cos. xii. (in Madden, Coins of the Jews, p. 157 sq:), and 
according to another, on which the 25th year of Agrippa is also made to 
synchronize with the 12th consulship of Domitian (in Madden, Coins of 
the Jews, p. 157). De Saulcy believes indeed that it is not the 25th and 26th 
years of Agrippa that are there meant, but the 25th and 26th years of an 
era belonging to the city of Caesarea Philippi. See Ltude chronologique, 
1869, and Nwmismatique de la Terre Sainte, p. 315. But the date is given 
thus: ea: Ba. Ayp. er. xs’, which can only mean, under King Agrippa in 
his 25th year, etc. Seeing then that the 12th consulship of Domitian 
belongs to A.D. 86, the 26th year of Agrippa began also in that year, and 
consequently the era, according to which he reckons, began in A.D, 61.— 
An era beginning five years earlier is witnessed to by two coins and an 
inscription. The two coins bear the date zrouvg as’ rod xxi te (the figure 
which represents the number VI.). See Madden, Coins of the Jews, p. 
146. The eleventh year of the reign of Agrippa, according to the one 
era, is therefore identical with the sixth year according to the other 
era. Both of these eras are. made use of upon an inscription found at 
Sanamen on the Hauran: Zreve aC’ tov xal AB’ Bacirtas 'Ayplrre 
(Zeitschrift des deutschen Paldstuna-Vereins, vii. 1884, p. 121 f.= Archéol.- 
epigr. Mittherlungen aus Oesterreich, viii. 1884, p. 189 f.). There, too, 
the one era begins five years before the other. Seeing then that we 
may there fairly assume that among the various eras of Agrippa the 
latest was, in later times, the one most commonly used, and seeing 
that, also according to the coins of a.p. 86, the era usually employed is 
that of A.D. 61, the one era must have begun in A.D. 56 and the other in 
A.D. 61. 

8 Compare on Agrippa and Berenice, Pauly’s Real-Hncyclopaedie, i. 2, 
2 Aufl, p. 2352 ; Hausrath in Schenkel’s Bibellexikon, i. 396-399. 
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him. At least this somewhat later came to be the common 
talk of Rome.” 

In the matter of public policy Agrippa was obliged to give 
up even the little measure of independence which his father 
sought to secure, and had unconditionally to subordinate him- 
self to the Roman government. He provided auxiliary troops 
for the Parthian campaign of a.D. 54;*° and when, in A.D. 60, 
the new procurator Festus arrived in Palestine, he hastened, 
along with his sister Berenice, surrounded with great pomp- 
(ueTa Todds davtacias), to offer him a welcome.” His 
capital Caesarea Philippi was named by him. Neronias in 
honour of the emperor, and the city of Berytus, which his 
father had adorned with magnificent specimens of pagan art, 
was still further indebted to his liberality.!2 His coins, almost 
without exception, bear the names and images of the reigning 
emperor: of Nero, Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian. Like 
his father, he also caused himself to be styled Baowdeds péyas 
guroxatcap evoeBns Kal prropaparos."® 

That upon the whole he was attached to the Roman rather 
than to the Jewish side is made very evident from an incident 
which, in yet another direction, is characteristic of his indol- 


® Josephus, Antig. xx. 7.3; Juvenal, Satires, vi. 156-160 :— 
RI eee ae ae adamas notissimus et Berenices 
In digito factus pretiosior ; hunc dedit olim 
Barbarus incestae, dedit hunc Agrippa sorori, 
Observant ubi festa mero pede sabbata reges, 
Et vetus indulget senibus clementia porcis.” 

10 Tacitus, Annals, xiii. 7. 

11 Acts of the Apostles xxv. 13, 23. 

18 Josephus, Antig. xx. 9.4. The name of the city Neronias is also on 
the coins (Eckhel, Doctr. Num. iii. 343 ; Mionnet, Description de médailles, 
v. 315; Madden, History of Jewish Coinage, pp. 116, 117; De Sauley, 
Numismatique de la Terre Sainte, pp. 316, 318; Madden, Coins ef the 
Jews, pp. 145,146. That the capital was not Tiberias, therefore, certainly 
Neronias, is quite clear from Josephus, Life, c. ix. 


18 He is so.named in an inscription given by Waddington, n. 2365 (see 
above, p. 162); also compare n. 2552. 
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ence and general feebleness. When he paid a visit to 
Jerusalem, he was wont to occupy the house that had 
formerly been the palace of the Asmoneans. This building, 
lofty even in its original form, he caused to be considerably 
heightened by the addition of a tower, in order that from it 
he might overlook the citadel and the temple, and to observe 
in his idle hours the sacred proceedings in the temple. This 
lazy onlooker was obnoxious to the priests, and they thwarted 
his scheme by building a high wall to shut off his view. 
Agrippa then applied for assistance to his friend, the procura- 
tor Festus, and he was very willing to give him any help he 
could, But a Jewish deputation, which went on its own 
authority about the business to Rome, managed by means of 
the mediation of the Empress Poppea to obtain permission to 
keep up the wall, so that Agrippa was obliged forthwith to 
abandon his favourite diversion.!® 

Notwithstanding his unconditional submission to Rome, 
Agrippa yet sought also to keep on good terms with the 
friends of Judaism. His brothers-in-law, Azizus of Emesa 
and Polemon of Cilicia, were required on their marriage with 
his sisters to submit to circumcision. The rabbinical tradi- 
tion tells of questions pertaining to the law which were put 
by Agrippa’s minister or by the king himself to the famous 
scribe Rabbi Elieser.” Yea on one occasion we find even 
Berenice, a bigot as well as a wanton, a Nazarite in Jeru- 
salem." Judaism was-indeed as little a matter of heart 
conviction with Agrippa as it had been with his father. 


14 This palace lay, according to Antig. xx. 8.11 and Wars of the Jews, 
ii. 16. 3, on the so-called Xystus, an open plain, from which a bridge led 
directly to the temple (Wars of the Jews, vi. 6, 2). 

15 Josephus, Antig. xx. 8. 11. 16 Josephus, Antig. xx. 7. 1, 3. 

17 Derenbourg, Histowre de la Palestine, pp. 252-254; Gritz, Monats- 
schrift, 1881, pp. 483-493. Tradition names sometimes Agrippa’s minister, 
sometimes Agrippa himself as the party in question. 

18 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 15. 1. 
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The difference was only this, that as a matter of policy the 
father took up decidedly the side of the Pharisees, whereas 
the son with less disguise exhibited his utter indifference. 
When it is told in the Acts of the Apostles how Agrippa and 
Berenice desired out of curiosity to see and hear the Apostle 
Paul, while the king could make no other reply to the 
apostle’s enthusiastic testimony on behalf of Christ than: 
“With little wouldest thou win me over to be a Christian,” 
and therewith allows the matter to pass away from his mind, . 
we can see not only that he was free from all fanaticism, but 
also that he had no interest, whatever in the deeper religious 
questions of the time.” 

His interest in Judaism extended only to external matters, 
and, indeed, only to merely trifling and insignificant points. 
In order to support the temple when its foundations had 
begun to sink, and to raise the buildings twenty cubits higher, 
he caused, at great expense, wood of immense size and fine 
quality to be imported from the Lebanon. But the wood, owing 
to the outbreak of the war in the meantime, was never put to 
that use, and subsequently served for the manufacture of engines 
of war.” He allowed the psalm-singing Levites, when they 
made the request of him, to wear the linen garments which 
previously had been a distinctive badge of the priests. For 
such an offence against the law, the war, as Josephus thinks, 


9 On the meaning of the words of Agrippa in Acts xxvi. 28, see 
especially Overbeck on the passage. They were certainly not used 
ironically, but in thorough earnest. “The king confesses that with the 
few words that he had spoken Paul had made him feel inclined to become 
a Christian.” But then his indifference is shown in this, that he does 
nothing further in the matter.—It should not indeed be left unrecorded 
that instead of yeviodas very good manuscripts (NAB) read worjocs, and 
instead of -efdes one manuscript (A) has zs/4m, which would give the 
translation : “With little thinkest thou to make mea Christian.” But 
xelby is too weakly supported, and unless we could adopt that reading the 
moimooet Would be untranslatable. i 

20 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, v. 1.5; Antig. xv. 11. 3. 
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was a just punishment.” When, in the time of Albinus, the 
building of the temple of Herod was completed, in order to 
secure employment for the multitudes of builders, Agrippa had 
the city paved with white marble.” “And thus at least as 
costume maker, wood-cutter, pavier, and practical inspector of 
the temple, did he render his services to the sinking Jerusalem.”” 

When, in the spring of A.D. 66, the revolution broke out, 
Agrippa was in Alexandria, where he had gone to pay his 
respects to the governor of that place, Tiberius Alexander, 
while his sister Berenice remained in Jerusalem in con- 
sequence of a Nazarite vow.“ Agrippa then immediately 
hasted back, and both brother and sister did all in their 
power to avert the threatening storm. But all in vain. 
Open hostilities were now begun in Jerusalem between the 
war and the peace parties, and the king’s troops, which he had 
sent to help, fought on the side of the peace party. When 
this latter party had been defeated, and among other 
buildings, the palaces of Agrippa and Berenice had fallen 
victims to the popular fury,” he became the decided choice of 
that party. Unhesitatingly throughout the whole war he 
stood on the side of the Romans. Even when Cestius Gallus 
undertook his unfortunate expedition against Jerusalem, King 
Agrippa was found in his following with a considerable 
number of auxiliary troops.* As the further course of the 
revolt proved favourable to the Jews he lost a great part of. 
his territory. The cities Tiberias, Tarichea, and Gamala 
joined the revolutionary party; but the king remained 
unflinchingly faithful to the Roman cause.” After the 


21 Josephus, Antig. xx. 9. 6.—The combinations which Gritz (Monats- 
schrift, 1886, p. 97 f.) makes in this connection are more than doubtful. 

32 Josephus, Antig. xx. 9. 7. 

93 Keim in Schenkel’s Bibellexikon, iii. 59. 

24 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 15. 1. 25 Tbid. ii. 17. 6. 

36 Thid. ii. 18. 9, 19. 3. 

37 Further details regarding Agrippa’s conduct during the war are given 
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conquest of Jotapata, in the summer of A.D. 67, he enter- 
tained the commander-in-chief Vespasian in the most magni- 
ficent manner in his capital of Caesarea Philippi,” and was 
able soon, after he had been slightly wounded at the siege of 
Gamala,” to take possession again of his kingdom ; for at the 
end of the year 67 the whole of the north of Palestine was 
again subject to the Romans. 

When, after the death of Nero, which occurred on 9th 
June A.D. 68, Titus went to Rome to pay his respects to the 
new emperor Galba, he took Agrippa with him also for the 
same purpose. On the way they received tidings of Galba’s 
murder, which took place on 15th January a.p. 69. While 
Titus now returned with as great speed as possible to his 
father, Agrippa continued his journey to Rome, where for a 
time he continued to reside.” But after Vespasian had been, 
on 30th July a. 69, elected emperor by the Egyptian and 


in Keim, Bibellextkon, iii. 60-63.—Agrippa was not present in Palestine 
during the interval between the defeat of Cestius Gallus and the advance 
of Vespasian. He gave over the administration of his kingdom to a 
certain Noarus or Varus, and, when this man began to indulge in the 
most despotic and high-handed procedure, to a certain Aequus Modius 
(Wars of the Jews, ii. 18.6; Life, c. xi. and xxxvi., compare also xxiv.).— 
Of the three cities named (Tiberias, Tarichea, Gamala), Gamala was of 
special importance as a strong fortress. It was at first held faithfully for 
the king by Philip, an officer of Agrippa (Life, c. xi.). But when Philip 
was recalled by Agrippa the city went over to the side of the rebels (Life, 
XxXv.-xxxvil. ; Wars of the Jews, ii. 20. 4, 6, ii, 21. 7). Agrippa then 
ordered Aequus Modius to recapture Gamala (Life, xxiv.). But even a 
seven months’ siege failed to secure this end (Wars of the Jews, iv. 1. 2). 
Another officer of Agrippa fought against Josephus (L¢fe, lxxi.—lxxiii.).— 
Agrippa remained in Berytus till the spring of .p. 67 (Life, xxxvi., lxv., 
ed. Bekker, p. 342, 32), then waited in Antioch along with his troops the 
arrival of Vespasian’s army (Wars of the Jews, iii. 2. 4), advanced with 
Vespasian to Tyre (Life, xxiv.) and Ptolemais (Life, lxv., ed. Bekker, p. 
340, 19-25, and c. Ixxiv.), and seems now to have taken up his quarters 
more generally in Vespasian’s camp (Wars of the Jews, iii. 4, 2, 9. 7-8, 
10. 10, iv. 1. 3). 
28 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iii. 9. 7. - 28 Ibid, iv. 1. 3. 
80 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iv. 9.2; Tacitus, History, ii. 1-2. 
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Syrian legions, Berenice, who had been throughout a hearty 
supporter of the Flavian party, urged her brother to return 
without delay to Palestine to take the oath of allegiance to 
the new emperor.” From this time forward Agrippa is to be 
found in the company of Titus, to whom Vespasian had 
entrusted the continued prosecution of the war.” When 
Titus, after the conquest of Jerusalem, gave magnificent and 
costly games at Caesarea Philippi, King Agrippa was 
undoubtedly present, and as a Roman joined in the rejoicings 
over the destruction of his people.” 

After the war had been brought to an end Agrippa, as a 
faithful partizan of Vespasian, was not only confirmed in the 
possession of the kingdom which he had previously governed, 
but had also considerable additions made to his territories, 
though we have no more detailed account of the precise 
boundaries of his domains.“ Josephus mentions only inci- 
dentally that Arcaia (Arca, at the north end of the Lebanon, 
north-east of Tripolis) belonged to the kingdom of Agrippa.” 


81 Tacitus, History, ii. 81. 32 Thid. v. 1. 

38 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, vii. 2. 1. 

34 Photius in his Bbliotheca, cod. 33, gives the following extract about 
Agrippa from Justus of Tiberias: rapéruBe pev civ dpynv txt Kaauddov, 
nvendn d¢ eri Népwvos wal ers weAAOY UTC Ovecwmaotavov, TeAcuTE Oe érel 
tpiz@ Tpatavov. 

35 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, vii. 5.1. Josephus there tells how that 
Titus, on the march from Berytus to Antioch, came upon the so-called 
Sabbath-river, which flows péoos “Apalas ris "Ayplrma Buctrzins nal 
"PaQaveies. A city therefore is intended which lay north of Berytus, 
and so undoubtedly the same Arcae which according to the old itiner- 
aries lay between Tripolis and Antaradus, 16 or 18 Roman miles 
north of Tripolis and 32 Roman miles south of Antaradus (18 mul. 
pass.: Itimerarvwm Antonini, edd. Parthey et Pinder, 1848, p. 68; 16 
mil. pass.; Itinerarium Burdigalense, edd. Parthey et Pinder, p. 275 = 
[tinera Hierosolymitana, edd. Tobler et Molinier, i. 1879, p. 14; they 
agree in giving the distance from Antaradus at 32 mil. pass.). The 
name is retained to the present day in that of a village at the north 
end of the Lebanon on the spot indicated in the itineraries. In ancient 
times the city was very well known. The Arkites are named in the 


list of peoples in Gen. x.17 (*PW). Josephus, Antig. i. 6. 2, calls it: 
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We are therefore obliged to conclude that his new possessions 
stretched very far to the north. The omission on the part of 


Apxny thy iv 7h AcBevw. Quite distinct from this is the Arce mentioned 
in Antig. v. 1. 22, which lay much farther south. In Antig. viii. 2. 3, 
Niese reads, indeed, ’Ax4; but for this Antig. ix. 14. 2 has “Apxn. Pliny, 
Hist. Nat. v. 18. 74, and Ptolemy, v. 15. 21, simply mention the name. 
Stephen of Byzantium remarks: “Apxn, xéass osvienc, 4 viv "Apnets 
xonrovuéon, Jerome explains Gen. x. 17 thus: “Aracaeus, qui Arcas 
condidit, oppidum contra Tripolim in radicibus Libani situm” (Quaest. 
Hebr. in Genesin, Opera, ed. Vallarsi, iii. 321). In the days of the 
empire, Arca was specially known as the birthplace of Alexander 
Severus (Lamprid. Alewander Severus, c. 1, 5, 18; Aurel. Victor, Caesar, 
c. 24). It was there also called Caesarea (Lamprid. Alexander Severus, c. 
13: “Apud Arcam Caesaream ;” Aurel. Victor, Caesar, c. 24: “Cui 
duplex, Caesarea et Arca, nomen est”). On coins this name occurs as 
early as the time of Marcus Aurelius (Ka:oepewy trav ev tw AiBoevw or Keu- 
ceepeeg Acevov). From the time of Heliogabalus, if not even earlier, it 
is ranked on the coins as a Roman colony: “Col. Caesaria Lib(ani).” 
An inscription, found by Renan in the neighbourhood of Botrys, refers to 
a dispute about a boundary between the Caesarians and the Gigartenians, 
Corp. Inser. Lat. iii. n. 183 = Renan, Mission de Phénicie, p. 149: “ Fines 
positi inter Caesarenses ad Libanum et Gigartenos de vico Sidonior[um] 
jussu....). From this, however, it should not be concluded that their 
regular frontiers touched one another. See Mommsen’s remarks in Corp. 
Inser. Lat., and those of Renan in his work referred to. The situation 
of Gigarta may be determined from the order of enumeration in Pliny, 
Hist. Nat. v. 78: “Botrys, Gigarta, Trieris, Calamos, Tripolis.” The 
plural form "Apxas, used by Stephen of Byzantium, is also confirmed by 
the itineraries, by Jerome, Socrates (Hist. eccl. vii. 36); and Hierocles 
(Synecdemus, ed. Parthey, p. 43).—Compare generally, Belley, Mémoires de 
PAcadéme des inscriptions et belles-lettres, first. series, vol. xxxii, 1768, 
pp. 685-694; Ritter, Hrdkende, xvii. 1. 808 ff., 842; Robinson, Later 
Researches im Palestine; Forbiger, Handbuch der alten Geographie, ii. 
672; Pauly’s Real-Encyclopaedie, i. 2, 2 Aufl. p. 1423 f.; Kuhn, Dis 
stdidtische wnd btirgerliche Verfassung des rémischen Reichs, ii. 331 f.; 
Gesenius, Thesaurus, p. 1073; Winer, Realworterbuch, i. 86; Baudissin, 
art. ‘‘ Arkiter” in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopaedie, 2 Aufl. i. 645 f.; Knobel, 
Die Volkertafel der Genesis, 1850, p. 327 f.; Renan, Mission de Phénicie, 
p. 115 sq.; Furrer, Zeitschrift des deutschen Paldstina-Vereins, viii. 1885, 
p. 18; Neubauer, La géographie du Talmud, p. 299.—On the coins: 
Belley, Mémoires de VAcadémie, xxxii. (1768); Eckhel, Doctr. Num. 
ili, 360-362; Mionnet, Description de médailles, v. 356-358 ; Suppl. 
Vili, 255-257 ; De Sauley, Annuaire de la Société francaise de Num. et 
d' Archéologie, iii, 2, 1869, pp. 270-275; De Sauley, Nwmismatique de la 
Terre Sainte, pp. 117-120. 
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Josephus in Wars of the Jews, iii. 3. 5, to refer to these northern 
possessions, can be accounted for only by the hypothesis that 
at the time of the composition of that work this extension of 
territory had not yet taken place. As a matter of fact, 
Josephus does not refer to them there, because in that 
passage he does not propose to describe the whole kingdom 
of Agrippa, but only those districts which were inhabited 
more or less by Jews (compare Div. II. vol. i p. 2). Of the 
southern possessions certain portions seem at a later period 
to have been taken away from Agrippa. At least, at the 
time when Josephus wrote his Antiguzties, i.e. in aD. 93-94, 
the Jewish colony of Bathyra in Batanea no longer belonged 
to the territory of Agrippa.” 

In avd. 75 the brother and sister, Agrippa and Berenice, 
arrived in Rome, and there those intimate relations begun in 
Palestine between Berenice and Titus were resumed, which 
soon became a public scandal.” The Jewish queen lived 
with Titus on the Palatine, while her brother was raised to 
the rank of a praetor. It was generally expected that there 
would soon be a formal marriage, which it is said that Titus 
had indeed promised her. But the dissatisfaction over the 
matter in Rome was so great that Titus found himself under 
the necessity of sending his beloved one away.* After the 


36 Josephus, Antig. xvii. 2.2. In the Wars of the Jews, iii. 3. 5, Batanea 
is reckoned as still belonging to the territory of Agrippa. 

37 Even Titus’ return to Palestine on receiving intelligence of Galba’s 
death was ascribed by his defamers to his longing for the society of 
Berenice (Tacitus, History, ii. 2). e 

38 Dio Cassius, lxvi. 15; Suetonius, Titus, 7: ‘‘Insignem reginae 
Berenices amorem cui etiam nuptias pollicitus ferebatur.”—Berenice had 
even already publicly assumed the name of Titus’ wife (xavra dn ds xal 
yuvh avrov ovow éxoiet, Dio Cassius, Ixvi. 15). Any suspected of having 
intercourse with her were rigorously punished by Titus. Aurel. Victor, 
Epit. 10: ‘‘Caecinam consularem adhibitum coenae, vixdum triclinio 
egressum, ob suspicionem stupratae Berenices uxoris suae, jugulari jussit.” 
—Compare also Hausrath, Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, 2 Aufl. iv. 
52-55. 
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death of Vespasian, on 23rd June a.p..79, she returned once 
more to Rome; but Titus had come to see that love intrigues 
were not compatible with the dignity of an emperor, and so 
left her unnoticed.” When she found herself thus deceived 
she returned again to Palestine. 

Of her later life, as well as of that of Agrippa, we know 
practically nothing. We know indeed only this, that Agrippa 
corresponded with Josephus about his History of the Jewish 
War, praised it for its accuracy and reliability, and purchased 
a copy ot it.” 

Numerous coins of Agrippa confirm the idea that his reign 
continued to the end of that of Domitian. The many 
inaccuracies which are found on these coins with reference to 
the imperial title have caused much trouble to numismatists. 
Yet, in reality, these inaccuracies are in various directions 
highly instructive.” 


89 Dio Cassius, lvi. 18; Aurel. Victor, Hpit. 10: “‘Ut subiit pondus 
regium, Berenicen nuptias suas sperantem regredi domum. . . praecepit.” 
Suetonius, Titus, 7: ‘t Berenicen statim ab urbe dimisit, invitus invitam.” 
—Aurelius Victor and Suetonius speak only of a dismissal of Berenice 
after the enthronement of Titus; for even in Suetonius “statim” can be 
understood only in this sense. But Dio Cassius clearly makes a distinc- 
tion between the two occurrences: the involuntary dismissal before his 
succession to the throne, and the non-recognition of Berenice after that 
event.—On her travels between Palestine and Rome, Berenice seems to 
have gained for herself a certain position in Athens which the council 
and people of the Athenians have made memorable by the following 
inscription (Corp. Inser. Graec. n. 361 = Corp. Inscr. Atticarwm, iii. 1, n. 
556 ; on the name Julia, see above, p. 162) :— 

‘H Govan 4 2 Apeiov rayov xeel 
geBovran trav x weed 6 dineos lov- 
Alev Bepeveluny BocolAsoucer 
Meyarny, “lovaloy Aypixre Baas 
Atos Ovyerépa nel weycrwy 
Buoirtov evepyerav rns 1é- 

Ass Exyovov... 

40 Josephus, Life, lxv.; Against Apion, i. 9. 

“1 For the literature on the coins, see above, p. 192.—The real facts of 
the case are as follows. Besides the coins of the time of Nero (see in 
regard to them above, pp. 193-194) there are coins of Agrippa—(1) of the 
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According to the testimony of Justus of Tiberias? Agrippa 
died in the third year of Trajan, in A.D. 100; and there is no 
reason for doubting the correctness of this statement, as 


years of his reign, 14, 18, 26, 27, 29, with the inscription, Adroxpd(rops) 
Ovecracs(av@) Kaloups ZeBaorg ; (2) of the years of Agrippa, 14, 18, 19, 
20, 26, 27, 29, with the inscription, Adroxp(arap) Tiros Kaiowp XeBao(res); 
(8) of the years of Agrippa, 14, 18, 19, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 29, 35, with 
the name of Domitian, and indeed down to the year 23 inclusive, only 
Aopuiriaves Keioep, in the year 24 with the addition Tspuavixds, in the 
year 35: Adroxpa(ropa) Aomsrsa(vov) Kelocepe Veppavi(xov). For the 
fullest exhibition of the evidence, see Madden, Coins of the Jews, 1881, 
pp. 148-159.—The agreement in the year numbers on the coins of all the 
three Flavians puts it beyond doubt that on all these coins the same era 
isemployed. Hence Agrippa in his fourteenth year has had coins stamped 
at the same time bearing the name of Vespasian, Titus, Domitian. But 
the era used can only be that of a.D. 61, which is employed on the 
bilingual coins of Agrippa of the 25th and 26th years of his reign 
(= Domitian. Cos. xii., 1.¢. A.D. 86). Compare what is said above at 
p. 194. From these data the following results may be deduced : (1) The 
coins of the years 26, 27, and 29 were stamped after the deaths of 
Vespasian and Titus; nevertheless, in the title of both emperors the 
term ‘‘divus” is wanting, suppressed probably on religious grounds. 
(2) The coins of the years 14and 18 were stamped while Vespasian was 
still living; nevertheless Titus is already called Xe@aorés. Thus, 
incorrect as it is, it indicates in a striking manner how Titus had already 
gained in the East a supreme position. He was regarded even then as 
practically co-regent. (3) The title given to Domitian is so far correct, 
since he is called on the coins of the years 14-19 only Kaioup, and on the 
coins of the year 24 (= a.D. 84) bears the title Tspyauxéc, which, as a 
matter of fact, he did receive in a.D. 84. On the other hand, it was a 
great mistake to omit the title of 2<8«ords, and in some instances also the 
title Adroxparwp from the coins of the years 23-25, which all belong to. 
the period of Domitian’s reign, a.D. 83-95. The coins therefore show 
‘“‘that in Galilee they were not altogether en rapport with the mighty 
empire of this world” (Mommsen). Only the bilingual coins of the year 
26 have the correct Latin title: ‘‘ Imp(erator) Caes(ar) divi Vesp. f(ilius) 
Domitian(us) Au(gustus) Ger(manicus).”—Several numismatists, especially 
De Saulcy and Madden, partly at least in order to get rid of these results, 
have, in the most extremely arbitrary manner, assumed for these coins 
from three to four different eras. The correct point of view has in the 
most convincing manner been indicated by Mommsen (Wiener Numis- 
matische Zeitschrift, iii. 1871, pp. 451-457). 

42 On Photius, Bibliotheca, cod. 33, see vol. i. of this present work, pp. 
68-69. 
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Tillemont and many modern writers have done.” Agrippa 
it would appear, left no children.* His kingdom was 
undoubtedly incorporated in the province of Syria. 


43 Tillemont, Historie des empereurs, t. i. (Venise 1732) pp. 646-648, 
note xli. ; Jost, Geschichte der Israeliten, Bd. ii., Anhang, p. 103 f.; Brann, 
Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthwms, 1871, pp. 
26-28 ; Gritz, Monatsschrift fiir Gesch. u. Wissensch. des Jud. 1877, pp. 
337-352 ; Briill, Jahrbiicher fiir jiidisch. Geschichte und Literatur, vii. 
1885, pp. 51-53. —The reason why some would reject altogether the report 
of Justus as given by Photius, while others would improve it by an 
alteration or modification of the text, is simply this, that it had been 
assumed that the Autobiography of Josephus was written immediately 
after his Antiquities, in a.D. 93 or 94. In that case then Agrippa must 
have died before the year 93; for when Josephus wrote his Auto- 
biography, Agrippa was already dead (Life, lxv.). But that assumption 
is altogether untenable, since Josephus, at the end of the Antiquities, 
expresses his intention of continuing the work in another way than he 
afterwards actually did by appending the Life. On this question see 
vol. i. of this work, pp. 90-92.—The coins of Agrippa of the year 35 of 
his reign prove that, at least in a.D. 95, he was still alive. Compare in 
regard to the reckoning of the date, what is said in note 41. The 
inscription with the date grovs aC’ rod nai AB’ Buotrtwac Aypixxre, if we 
fix the latter date at a.D. 61 (compare above at note 7), will bring us to 
A.D. 92-93. 

44 Whether he was married or not, we do not know. In the Talmud 
(bab. Succa 27a) the story is told of the steward of Agrippa putting a 
question to R. Elieser, which seems to imply that the questioner had two 
wives. Founding upon this, many assign to Agrippa two wives, assuming 
that the steward put the question in the name of the king. So, for 
instance, Derenbourg, Historie de la Palestine, pp. 252-254, and Brann, 
Monatsschrift, 1871, p. 13 f, There is, however, no sufficient foundation 
for such an assumption. See Gritz, Monatsschrift, 1881, p. 483 f. 
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1. Tue OUTBREAK AND TRIUMPH OF THE REVOLUTION, A.D. 66. 


THE ostensible occasion for the outbreak of the long threatened 
revolt, was given by a deed of Florus which was not in itself 
any worse than many others committed by him, but to the 
people proved more intolerable because it was at the same 
time an outrage upon their religious sensibilities. Whereas 
before he had visited only the citizens with his plunderings, 
he now ventured to lay his hands upon the treasury of the 
temple, and to abstract from it seventeen talents. The 
people’s patience was thus tried beyond endurance. They 
now rose in a great tumult; a couple of sarcastic wits hit 
upon a plan for throwing contempt upon the greedy pro- 
curator by sending round baskets and collecting gifts for the 
poor and unfortunate Florus. When the governor heard of 
this he immediately resolved to take bloody vengeance upon 
those who had thus insulted him. With a detachment of 
soldiers he marched to Jerusalem, and in spite of the weeping 
entreaties of the high priests and the principal inhabitants, 
he gave over a portion of the city to be plundered by his 
soldiers. A large number of citizens, including among them 
even Roman knights of Jewish descent, were seized at 
random, put in fetters, and then crucified. Even the humble 
pleadings of Queen Berenice, who happened to be present in 
Jerusalem at that time, had no effect in moderating the fury 
of the procurator and his soldiers. 

This outrage was committed on the 16th Artemisios (Ijjar, 
May) of the year 66. 

On the day following Florus expressed the wish that the 

1 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 14. 6-9, 15. 1. 

2 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 15. 2; comp. ii. 14.4; Antig. xx. 11.1 
(in the twelfth year of Nero). Though Josephus uses the Macedonian 
names of the months we are really to understand by them the Jewish 


months, which only approximately correspond to the months of the 
Julian calendar. See further details in Appendix III. 
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citizens should go out to give a formal greeting to the two 
cohorts which were to enter the city from Caesarea, in order 
thereby to give a public proof of their submissiveness and of 
their penitent disposition. Although the people were not by 
any means inclined to do so, the high priests persuaded them 
to submit to this indignity lest something worse should befall 
them. In solemn procession the people went out to meet 
the two cohorts, and gave them a friendly greeting. But the 
soldiers, evidently guided by the instructions of Florus, 
refused to return their greeting. Then began the people to 
murmur, and to utter reproaches against Florus. The soldiers 
then seized their swords, and drove the people back amid 
incessant slaughter into the city. Then in the streets a 
violent conflict raged, in which the people succeeded in 
securing possession of the temple mount, and in cutting off 
the connection between it and the castle of Antonia. Florus 
could easily see that he was not strong enough to subdue 
the multitude by violence. He therefore withdrew to 
Caesarea, leaving behind only one cohort in Jerusalem, and 
announcing that he would hold the chief men of the city 
responsible for the quiet and order of the people.’ 

King Agrippa was at this time in Alexandria. When he 
heard of the disturbances he hastened to Jerusalem, summoned 
the people to an assembly on the Xystus, an open space in 
front of the palace of the Asmoneans, in which Agrippa 
resided, and from his palace addressed the people in a long 
and impressive speech, in order to urge them to abandon the 
utterly hopeless, and therefore unreasonable and disastrous 
struggle on which they were entering. The people declared 

3 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 15. 3-6. 

4 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 16. 1-5 ; comp. 15. 1.—The statistical 
details about the Roman empire which Josephus has woven into this 
speech of Agrippa, were probably borrowed from an official publication. 


Compare Friedlander, De fonte quo Josephus B. J. ii. 16. 4 usus st, 
Regimonti (index lectionum), 18738. 
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themselves ready to return to their allegiance to the emperor 
They began again to build up the galleries between the 
temple mount and the Antonia, which they had torn down, 
and they collected the outstanding taxes. But when Agrippa 
insisted that they should again yield obedience to Florus, this 
was more than the people could endure. His proposals were 
rejected with contempt and scorn, and he was obliged to with- 
draw without accomplishing his purpose in his kingdom.’ 

Meanwhile the rebels had succeeded in gaining possession 
of the fortress of Masada. At the instigation of Eleasar, son 
of the high priest Ananias, it was now also resolved to dis- 
continue the daily offering for the emperor, and no longer to 
admit of any offering by those who were not Jews. The 
refusal to offer a sacrifice for the emperor was equivalent to 
an open declaration of revolt against the Romans. All 
attempts of the principal men, among the chief priests as 
well as among the Pharisees, to induce the people to recall 
this foolhardy resolution were in vain. They firmly adhered 
to the decision to which they had come. 

When the members of the peace party, to which, as might 
be expected, all discerning and judicious men belonged,—the 
high priests, the most distinguished of the Pharisees, those 
related to the house of Herod,—perceived that they were 
incapable of accomplishing any good, they resolved to have 
recourse to violent measures. They accordingly made appli- 
cation for assistance to King Agrippa. He sent a detachment 
of 3000 cavalry under the command of Darius and Philip, by 
whose help the peace party gained possession of the upper 
city, while the rebels continued to hold the temple mount 
and the lower city. <A bitter strife now arose between the 


5 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 17. 1. 

8 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 17. 2-4-—On the fortress of Masada, 
see below at the end of this section.—On the daily sacrifice offered for the 
emperor, see the Second Division of the present work, vol. i. pp. 302-304, 
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swo parties; but the royal troops were not strong enough to 
withstand the violent rage of the multitude, and were obliged 
to evacuate the upper city. In order to take vengeance 
upon their opponents, the rebels set fire to the palaces of the 
high priest Ananias, of King Agrippa, and Berenice.” 

A few days after this,in the month Loos, that is, Ab or 
August, they also succeeded in storming the citadel of 
Antonia, and then they began to lay siege to the upper 
palace, that of Herod, in which the troops of the peace party 
had taken refuge. Here, too, it was impossible for the 
besieged to offer any effectual resistance. Consequently the 
troops of Agrippa were only too glad to submit on the con- 
dition of being allowed to pass out unhurt. The Roman 
cohorts had betaken themselves to the three strong towers of 
the palace, known respectively by the names Hippicus, 
Phasael, and Mariamme, while all the rest of the palace was, 
on 6th Gorpiaios, that is, Elul or September, set on fire by the 
rebels.2 On the following day the high priest Ananias, who 
had hitherto kept himself concealed, was apprehended in his 
hiding-place and put to death.’ The solitary feeble support 
which still remained to the peace party, was that of the 
Roman cohorts besieged in the three towers of the palace of 
Herod. These, too, were obliged at last to yield to the 


7 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 17. 4-6.—The troops sent by Agrippa 
were dro Aupeiy wiv inwapx@, orparny@ 06 Te "laximov Dialrxe (Wars of - 
the Jews, ii. 17. 4 fim.). Philip was therefore the commander-in-chief. 
He was grandson of the Babylonian Zamaris, who in the time of Herod 
the Great had founded a Jewish colony in Batanea (Antig. xvii. 2. 3). 
Compare on him also, Wars of the Jews, ii. 20. 1, iv. 1.10; Lrfe, x1., 
XXxxXv., xxxvi., lxxiv.—On an inscription communicated by Waddington 
mention is made of a Aoundns [A]apyios érapyos Bucsrews meyordov 
‘Aypixawa (Le Bas et Waddington, Inscriptions, iii. n. 2135), who is pro- 
bably identical with our Derius. 

8 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 17. 7-8 , comp. v. 4. 4.—The leader of 
Agrippa’s troops, Philip, was subsequently called to account for his 
conduct (Josephus, Life, 1xxiv.). 

® Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 17. 9. 
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superior power of the people. Upon laying down their arms 
they were allowed to walk out uninjured. But the rebels, 
who were now masters of the whole city, celebrated their 
victory by general slaughter. The Roman soldiers were 
scarcely gone, leaving their weapons behind them, when they 
were treacherously fallen upon by the Jews, and were cut 
down to the last man.” 

While thus the triumph of the revolution in Jerusalem 
was decided, bloody conflicts took place also in many other 
cities, where Jews and Gentiles dwelt together, especially 
within the borders of Palestine. Wherever the Jews were in 
the majority, they cut down their Gentile fellow-townsmen ; 
and where the Gentiles predominated, they fell upon the 
Jews. The influence of the revolt in the mother country 
spread even as far as Alexandria.” 

At last, after long delay and preparation, Cestius Gallus, 
the governor of Syria, entered upon negotiations for the 
quieting of the disturbances in Judea. With the twelfth 
legion, 2000 chosen men from other legions, six cohorts, and 
four alae of cavalry, besides numerous auxiliary troops 
which the friendly kings, including Agrippa, had been 
obliged to place at his disposal, he started from Antioch, 
marched through Ptolemais, Caesarea, Antipatris, Lydda, 
where he arrived at the time of the Feast of Tabernacles in 
the month Tizri or October, and finally through Beth-horon 
to Gabao or Gibeon, 50 stadia from Jerusalem, and there 
pitched his camp.” A sally made by the Jews from Jeru- 


10 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 17..10. Compare Megillath Taanith, 
§ 14: “On the 17th Elul the Romans withdrew from Judea and 
Jerusalem” (Derenbourg, pp. 443, 445 ; Hitzig, ii. p. 600). 

‘1 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 18. 1-8 ; Life, vi. 

12 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 18. 9-10, 19. 1.—TaGaeé is the 
Gibeon often referred to in the Old Testament, identified with El-Jeb 
north-west of Jerusalem. See Winer, Realwérterbuch, art. “Gibeon ;” 
Robinson, Biblical Researches in Palestine, vol. ii. pp. 186-138; Guérin, 
Judee, i, 385-391. 
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salem put the Roman army into a position of great danger, 
but was at last driven back.”* Cestius then advanced nearer 
to the city, and laid siege to the so-called Scopus, 7 stadia 
from Jerusalem. Four days later, on the 30th Hyperbere- 
taios, that is, Tizri or October, he took possession unopposed 
of the northern suburb Bezetha, and set it on fire’™ But 
when he ventured upon the bolder task of storming the 
temple mount his enterprise failed. He thereupon desisted 
from all further attempts, and began to withdraw without 
accomplishing his object.” Josephus is unable to explain 
the causes of this procedure. Probably Cestius perceived 
that his forces were insufficient for making an attack with 
any hope of success upon the well fortified and courageously 
defended city. With what determination and with what 
dauntless resolution the struggle was carried forward on the 
part of the Jews, was now to be proved to the Roman 
yovernor on his retreat. Im a ravine near Beth-horon, 
through which he was pursuing his journey, he found him- 
self surrounded on every side by the Jews, and attacked 
with such force, that his homeward march was turned into a 
flight. Only by leaving behind him a great part of his 
baggage, including much valuable war material, which sub- 
sequently proved of great service to the Jews, did he succeed 
in reaching Antioch with a fragment of his army. Amid 


18 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 19. 2. 

14 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 19. 4.—-Scopus is also referred to in 
Wars of the Jews, ii. 19. ‘7, v. 2. 3, 3. 2; Antig. xi. 8. 5: cig rémwoy tives 
Zaglv [so the best manuscripts read] Agyépeevov' ro be dvome TovTo were 
Cepomevov sig roy “Eaanvixgv yawrrev Zxorev [so the best manuscripts] 
oneiver. EY is the Aramaic form for p*piy, as the place is called in 
Mishna, Pesachim iii. 8. Compare also Lightfoot, Centwria Matthaeo 
praemissa, c. 42 (Opera, ii. 202). From this point a beautiful view of the 
city was obtained (Antig. xi. 8.5; Wars of the Jews, v. 2. 3).—The 
suburb Bezetha is also referred to in Wars of the Jews, ii. 15. 5, v. 4, 2, 
5. 8. Itis the most northerly suburb included by the so-called wall of 
Agrippa (Wars of the Jews, v. 4. 2). 

16 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 19. 5-7. 
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great rejoicings the returning conquerors entered Jerusalem 
on the 8th Dios, that is, Marchesvan or November.® 

In presence of the excitement caused by victory which 
now prevailed in Jerusalem all peace counsels were forcibly 
silenced. After such decisive successes no proposals of 
compromise would be listened to. Even those inclined to 
oppose were driven along by the course of events. Those 
who were inalienably attached to the Romans left the city. 
All the rest were drawn into their own ranks by the rebels, 
partly by force, partly by persuasion (tods pév Bia tovds 
dé qecOot)."" They now set about organizing the rebellion in 
a regular methodical fashion, and made preparations for the 
expected onslaught of the Romans. It is distinctively 
characteristic of the later period of the war that the men 
who now had the power in their hands belonged exclusively 
to the higher ranks. The chief priests, the most distinguished 
of the Pharisees, were those who directed the organization of 
the land defences. An assembly of the people, which was 
held in the temple, made choice of commanders for the pro- 
vinces. Two men, Joseph, son of Gorion, and the high priest 
Ananus, were entrusted with the defence of the capital. 
To Idumea they sent Jesus, son of Sapphias, and Eleasar, son 
of Ananias, both belonging to the high priestly family. 
Nearly all the eleven toparchies into which Judea was 
divided had their own commanders. Finally, to Galilee was 
sent Josephus, son of Matthias, the future historian.” 

There is no doubt but that the youthful Josephus had 


16 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 19. 7-9. 

17 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 20. 1-3. 

18 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 20, 3-4; Life, vii. In the latter 
passage Josephus is impudent enough to declare that the purpose for 
which he was sent was to pacify Galilee (compare also, Life, xiv.).—As 
had been already shown, the conduct of the revolt was in the hands of 
the people of Jerusalem (ré xosmdv ray ‘Ieposoavpurav, Life, xii, xiii, 
XXXViil,, xlix., lii., lx., lxv., lxx.), and as their representative the Sanhedrim 
(ro cvvédpsov rev ‘Iepoooaugerrav, Life, xii.), 
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thus one of the most difficult and most responsible positions 
assigned to him, for it was just in Galilee that the first 
attack of the Romans might be expected. Great results 
could scarcely be looked for in the conducting of warlike 
operations from a young man only thirty years of age; and 
he owed his appointment certainly less to his military 
capacities than to his friendship with the most distinguished 
personages. It was indeed a strange proceeding to send a 
young man, who in addition to his natural ability could at 
most only point to his rabbinical learning, to enlist an army 
with all haste from among the peaceful inhabitants of 
Galilee, and with it to hold his ground against the attack of 
veteran legions and circumvent the tactics of experienced 
generals! If we are to believe his own account, he set 
himself at least with zeal to the solving of the insoluble | 
problem. For the governing of Galilee he appointed, in 
imitation of the Sanhedrim of Jerusalem, a council of seventy 
men, which had to decide on difficult points of law; while for 
less important disputes he established in every city a council 
of seven men.” He intended to prove his zeal for the 
law by destroying the palace of Tiberias, which, contrary to 
the law, was adorned with animal images; but in this he 
was anticipated by the revolutionary party.” The military 
part of his task he endeavoured to carry out specially by 
strengthening the fortifications of the cities. All the 
more important cities of Galilee, Jotapata, Tarichea, Tiberias, 
Sepphoris, Gischala, Mount Tabor, also Gamala in Gaulanitis, 
and many smaller towns were put more or less in a condition 
of defence.” But with special pride he boasts of his labours 

19 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 20. 5; Life, xiv. 

20 Josephus, Life, xii. 

21 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 20. 6; Life, xxxvii. Compare in 
addition : Ritter, Hrdkunde, xvi. 757-771 ; Robinson, Biblical Researches, 


vol. ii. p. 387. —Among the above-named seven important places Sepphoris 
never took the side of the revolution, but, so long as it was without 
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in organizing the army. He sought to bring together no less 
than 100,000 men, and to have them drilled after the 
Roman style.” 

While Josephus thus prepared for war with the Romans, a 
violent opposition arose against him in his own province, 
which even went the length of openly drawing the sword 
upon him. The soul of this hostile movement was John of 
Gischala, a bold, reckless party leader, who was filled with 
glowing hatred toward the Romans, and had resolved to 
carry on the struggle against them to the uttermost. But 
while he had sworn death and destruction to the tyrants, he 
was himself no less of a tyrant within his own circle. It 
was intolerable to him to brook the idea of having others 
over him. Least of all could he yield obedience to Josephus, 
whose tame method of conducting the war seemed to him no 
better than friendship for the Romans. Hence he used every 
endeavour to get the man so hateful to him set aside, and to 
withdraw the allegiance of the people of Galilee from him.” 
His suspicion of. Josephus was indeed not altogether without 


Roman protection, assumed a vacillating position, hence even expending 
care on its fortifications; and then, so soon as Roman troops were 
available, taking sides with them. For further details, see Div. II, 
vol. i. p. 186.—Of the other six cities or fortresses, three, Tarichea, 
Tiberias, and Gamala, belonged to the territory of King Agrippa, and in 
part also joined the side of the revolution only after internal conflicts. 
See particularly on Tiberias, Div. II. vol. i. p. 143 f.; on Gamala, the 
present vol. p. 200.—Gischala took up a distinct position of its own, for 
there, John, son of Levi, the celebrated revolutionary hero of a later 
period, assumed to himself the government. He was dissatisfied with 
the lukewarm attitude of Josephus, and so refused to make over to him 
the fortress of the city, but took the command of it himself (Wars of the 
Jews, ii. 20. 6; Life, x., xxxviii.). See especially on the attitude of 
Gischala, Wars of the Jews, ii. 21. 7. 10; Life, x., xiii, xvi—xviii., xx., 
XXV., XXXVili.—All the seven places here mentioned will be again referred 
to in the history of the rearrangement of Galilee by the Romans. Sea 
references to them also in geographical works. 

22 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 20. 6-8. ” 

*8 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 21, 1-2 ; Life, xiii, 
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foundation. Josephus knew the Romans too well to enter: 
tain the notion that the rebellion could be really and finally 
successful. He was therefore necessarily only half-hearted in 
the business which he had undertaken, and sometimes un- 
wittingly allowed this to appear. On one occasion certain 
youths from the village of Dabaritta had robbed an official of 
King Agrippa, and taken rich spoil. Josephus caused them 
to hand back what they had taken, and intended, if we may 
believe his own account of the affair, to restore them to the 
king on the first favourable opportunity. When the people 
perceived that this was his intention, the suspicion which 
John of Gischala had insinuated against him was increased, 
and now broke out into open rebellion. In Tarichea, where 
Josephus had his residence, a great tumult was made. They 
threatened the life of the traitor. Only by the most miser- 
able and degrading self-humiliation and the exercise of low 
cunning could Josephus ward off the threatened danger.” 
Some time later at Tiberias, he escaped the assassins sent 
against him by John of Gischala only by precipitate flight.” 
At last John carried matters so far that he was able to 
obtain in Jerusalem a resolution to recall Josephus. Four of 
the most distinguished men were sent for this purpose to 
Galilee, accompanied by a detachment of soldiers numbering: 
2500 men, in order to carry out this decision by force if 
necessary. But Josephus knew how to frustrate the execu- 
tion of this decree, and the four ambassadors were again 
recalled. When they refused compliance with that summons, 
he had them apprehended and sent them back to Jerusalem. 
The inhabitants of Tiberias who continued in revolt were sub- 
jugated by force, and thus for the time peace was restored.” 


24 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 21. 3-5; Life, xxvi.—xxx. 

25 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 21.6; Life, xvi.—xviii. 

26 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 21.7; Life, xxxviii—lxiv., especially 
xxxviii.—xl., lx.-Ixiv 
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When, a few days later, the inhabitants of Tiberias again 
rose in revolt,—now, indeed, in favour of Agrippa and the 
Romans,—they were overcome once more by craft.” 

Meanwhile in Jerusalem they were by no means inactive. 
There, too, they were making preparations for meeting the 
Romans. The walls were strengthened, war material of all 
sorts was collected, the youth were exercised in the use of 
arms.” 

Amid such preparations the spring of a.D. 67 came round, 
and with it the time when the attack of the Romans was 
expected, and the young republic would have to pass through 
its fiery ordeal. 


2. THE WaR IN GALILEE, AD. 67. 


The Emperor Nero had received in Achaia the news of the 
defeat of Cestius.” Since the continuance of the war could 
not have been committed to the defeated general,—he seems 
indeed soon afterwards to have died,”—the difficult task of 
putting down the Jewish rebellion was made over to the 
well - proved hands of Vespasian. During winter Vespasian 


7 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 21. 8-10; Life, xxxii.—xxxiv.—In 
his autobiography (lxviii—Ixix.), Josephus relates that the xparo: ric 
Bovars of Tiberias once at a later period sent entreating Agrippa for a 
garrison.—Tiberias, as might be expected from its mixed population, and 
as is expressly declared in the Life, ix., was in its sympathies partly 
Roman, partly anti-Roman, so that it is found sometimes in league with 
King Agrippa, sometimes in league with John of Gischala. On ite 
precise position, however, it is difficult to say anything with confidence, 
since the statements in Josephus’ autobiography are all made with a 
purpose. On the general question, see Div. I. vol. i. 148; and on Justus 
of Tiberias, see present work, vol. i. pp. 65-69. 

28 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 22. 1. 

29 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 20. 1, iii, 1. 1. 

30 “Fato aut taedio occidit,” says Tacitus, Hist. v. 10.—In the winter 
of a.D. 66-67, Cestius Gallus was still in the province. See Josephus, 
Life, viii., xliii., lxv., lxvii., lxxi. 


a 
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still pushed forward the preparations for the campaign. 
While he himself went to Antioch and there marshalled his 
army, he sent his son Titus to Alexandria, in order that he 
might bring to him from thence the fifteenth legion.” So 
soon as the season of the year allowed, he marched from 
Antioch and advanced to Ptolemais, where he meant to 
await the arrival of Titus. But before Titus reached that 
place, ambassadors from the Galilean city of Sepphoris 
appeared before Vespasian and besought him to give them a 
Roman garrison.” Vespasian hasted to comply with their 


81 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iii. 1. 2-3.—According to the common 
text of Wars of the Jews, iii. 1. 3, Titus was to have brought two legions 
from Alexandria, ro re wéuarov xai ro déearov. But of the return of 
Titus to Vespasian it is said, Wars of the Jews, iii. 4.2: xel éxsi (supply 
“to Ptolemais”) xararxGav rov rarépe, dual toig ama aire toy, Ty OE 
re Emionuctata TO réumroy noel TO Oexaror, Cevyvucr xal To aybév Ux’ abrov 
mevrexavexerov. This can only mean that to the two legions which he 
found with his father, the 5th and the 10th, he added the 15th, which 
was with him. With this also agrees the fact that Titus, according to 
Suetonius, 77t. iv., was during the war commander of one legion (legioni 
pracpositus), that is, of the 15th. Accordingly the corrected reading 
in Wars of the Jews, iii: 1. 3 will be: 70 wevrexaidéxarov. So Renier, 
Mémoires de VAcadémie des inscript. et belles - lettres, t. xxvi. 1, p. 298, 
note 8.—Mommsen insists (Rémische Geschichte, v. 533) that the Alex- 
andria referred to here is not the celebrated Egyptian city, but the 
Alexandria situated on the Gulf of Issus. So, too, Pick in Sallet’s 
Zeitschrift fiir Numismateh, xiii. 1885, p. 200. Mommsen’s chief argument 
is “because the land march from Alexandria on the Nile to Ptolemais 
through the revolted district in the beginning of the Jewish war could 
not be that intended by Josephus.” But of the coast cities only Joppa 
was among the insurgents, and even the case of Azotus and Jamnia is 
doubtful. See Div. II. vol. i. pp. 76-79. To march along by such a 
course was by no means so dangerous for a Roman army that Josephus 
would have been obliged to call attention to this. On the other hand, 
the “Alexandria” of the Wars of the Jews, iii. 1. 3, 4. 2, is quite 
evidently the Egyptian. Any other Alexandria would have been more 
particularly distinguished by some epithet. 

32 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iii. 2. 4.—Sepphoris had even before 
the arrival of Vespasian possessed a Roman garrison (Life, lxxi. ; Warsof 
the Jews, iii. 2. 4). Whether this garrison had meanwhile been with- 
drawn, or was now only relieved or strengthened, is not quite clear 
Compare Div. II. vol. i. p. 136. 
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request. A detachment of 6000 men under the leadership 
of Placidus was sent as a garrison to the city. Thus were 
the Romans, without drawing a sword, in possession of one of 
the most important and one of the strongest points in 
Galilee.* Soon after this Titus arrived with his one legion. 
The army now at the disposal of Vespasian consisted of 3 
distinct legions, the fifth, tenth, and fifteenth, 23 auxiliary 
cohorts, 6 alae of cavalry, besides the auxiliary troops of 
King Agrippa, of King Antiochus of Commagene, of Soemus 
of Emesa, and of Malchus of Arabia: in all comprising 
somewhere about 60,000 men.™ 

When all arrangements had been made, Vespasian advanced 
from Ptolemais and pitched his camp on the borders of 
Galilee. Josephus had before this set his camp at the village 
of Garis, twenty stadia from Sepphoris (Z7e, 1xxi.), in order 
that he might there wait the attack of the Romans. The 
warlike qualities of his army were soon shown in a very 
doubtful light. When it became known that Vespasian 
was approaching, the majority of the Jewish troops became 
utterly dispirited, even before they had so much as come face 
to face with the Romans; they fled hither and thither; and 
Josephus found himself obliged to hasten with the remnant 
to Tiberias™ Without drawing a sword, Vespasian had thus 
obtained possession of the lowlands of Galilee. Only the 
strongholds now remained for him to take. 

Josephus soon held communication with Jerusalem, and 
insisted that if they wished the war to be carried on they 
should send an army able to cope with the Romans, a 
petition which now indeed came too late.* The most of the 

83 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iii. 4. 1; Life, lxxiv.—On Placidus, 
who had been in Galilee previous to the arrival of Vespasian, see alse 
Life, xliii. 

84 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, 1i1. 4. 2. 


85 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iii. 6. 2-3, 
86 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iii. 7. 2. 
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army of Josephus had taken refuge in the strong fortress of 
Jotapata.” Even he himself entered that stronghold on the 
21st (?) Artemisios, that is, Ijjar or May, so as to conduct 
the defence in his own person.% On the evening of the 
immediately following day, Vespasian with his army appeared 
before the city; and then began the celebrated siege of the 
certainly not unimportant stronghold, described with a self- 
glorifying amplitude of details by Josephus. The first attack 
led to no result. It was found necessary to have recourse to a 
regular siege. An obstinate struggle made the issue for some 
time doubtful. What on the one side was accomplished by 
art and the experience of war, was accomplished on the other 
by the courage of despair and the skill of the commander-in- 
chief. For although Josephus was indeed no general in the 
proper sense of the word, he was a past master in little tricks 
and stratagem. With profound satisfaction the vain man 
tells how he deceived the Roman generals as to the scarcity 
of water in the city by making his soldiers hang their clothes 
dripping with water over the battlements. He also tells how 
he managed to procure supplies of food by sending his men 
out by night clothed in the skins of beasts, so that they might 

37 Jotapata appears in the Mishna in the form npsy (Arachin ix. 6; 
the Cambridge manuscript has npn» with Resh, but the editio princeps 
and the cod. de Rossi, 138 : n5s\°, Jodaphath, also Aruch np4° with Daleth). 
It is there spoken of as an ancient city, which had been, even in Joshua’s 
time, surrounded with walls. Compare also: Neubauer, Géographie du . 
Talmud, p. 203 sq.—lIts situation has been again discovered in 1847 by 
E. G. Schultz, in the modern Jéfat, due north of Sepphoris. See E. G. 
Schultz, Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenldnd. Gesellschaft, Bd. iii. 1849, 
pp. 49 ff., 59 ff.; Ritter, Hrdkunde, xvi. 764-768; Robinson, Bublical 
Researches, iii. p. 105 ; Guérin, Galilée, i. 476-487 ; The Survey of Western 
Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, i. 289, 311-313 ; and also 
Sheet V. of the Large English Map. On the siege, compare also: Parent, 
Siege de Jotapata, 1866 (quoted by Renan Der Antichrist, p. 220). 

88 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iii. 7. 3.—Since, according to Wars of the 
Jews, iii. 7. 33 and 8. 9, the siege lasted forty-seven days, and according to 
Wars of the Jews, iii. 7. 36, it ended on the 1st of Panemos, the date 21st 
Artemisios cannot be correct. 
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pass by the Roman sentinels. He further relates how he 
broke the force of the battering-ram upon the wall by throw- 
ing out bags filled with chaff; how he had boiling oil thrown 
upon the soldiers, or boiling fenugreek poured on the boards of 
the scaling ladders, so that those advancing on them slipped 
and fell back. But neither by such arts nor by the boldness of 
the sallies, in one of which Vespasian himself was wounded, 
could the fate of the city be averted. After the besieged had 
endured the utmost extremity of suffering, a deserter betrayed 
the secret, that in consequence of fatigue the very sentinels 
could no longer keep themselves awake till the morning. 
The Romans made use of this information. With perfect 
stillness, Titus one morning with a small detachment scaled 
the wall, cut down the sleeping watch, and pressed into the 
city. The legions followed in his track, and the outwitted 
garrison were aware of the entrance of the Romans only when 
they no longer had power to drive them back. All without 
exception who fell into the hands of the Romans, armed and 
unarmed, men and women, were ruthlessly slain or carried off 
as slaves; the city and its fortifications were levelled with the 
dust. It was on the 1st of the month Panemos, that is, 
Thamuz or July, A.D. 67, when this most important fortress 
of Galilee fell into the hands of the Romans.” 

Josephus with forty companions had taken refuge in a 
well which discharged itself into a cave. When he was 
discovered there, he was willing to surrender to the Romans, 
but was prevented doing so by his companions. These only 
offered him the choice of dying along with them, either by 
their hand or by his own. By some sort of stratagem, having 
persuaded them that they should fall upon one another in the 
order determined by the lot, and having by the fortune of the 
lot been himself reserved to the last, Josephus managed to 
extricate himself from their hands. and having made his escape, 

89 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iii. ‘7, 4~36. 
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surrendered himself to the Romans.“ When he was brought 
before Vespasian, he assumed the role of a prophet, and 
prophesied to the general his future elevation as emperor. 
This had for him at least this result, that although kept 
prisoner, he was dealt with in a generous manner.” 

On the fourth day of Panemos, Vespasian advanced from 
Jotapata and marched next past Ptolemais to Caesarea, where 
he allowed the troops some rest. While the soldiers were 
refreshing themselves after the exertions of the siege, the 
general paid a visit to the friendly King Agrippa at Caesarea 
Philippi, and took part there in extravagant festivities lasting 


40 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iii. 8. 1-8. 

41 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iii. 8. 9 ; Dio Cassius, xvi. 1 ; Suetonius, 
Vespasian, c. 5. According to Zonaras, Annales, xi. 16, Appian also in the 
twenty-second book of his Roman History tells of the saying of the Jewish 
oracle with reference to Vespasian.—Our older scholars have earnestly 
investigated the story of Josephus’ prophetic gift. Compare Olearius, 
Fil. Josephi de Vespasiams ad summum imperii fastigiwm advehendis vati- 
cinwum, 1699; Strohbach, de Josepho Vespasiano imperium praedicente, 
Lips. 1748. There may be some truth in the story. Probably Josephus 
has wittingly construed a couple of general phrases into a formal pro- 
phecy. It is noteworthy the rabbinical tradition ascribes this same 
prophecy to Rabbi Jochanan ben Saccai. See Derenbourg, p. 282.— 
Upon this Holwerda (Verslagen en Mededeelingen der koninkl. Akademie van 
Wetenschappen, Afdecling Letterkunde, Tweede Reeks deel, ii. 1872, p. 137 sq.) 
has made the remark that similar oracles were addressed to Titus and 
Vespasian by heathen priests. Thus Sostratus, the priest of Aphrodite 
at Paphos in Cyprus, revealed the future to Titus in secret conference 
when he inquired of the oracle there and sought for favourable omens 
(Tacitus, Hist. ii. 4: “petito secreto futura aperit.” Still more distinctly, 
Suetonius, Titus, c. 5: “aditoque Paphiae Veneris oraculo, dum de 
navigatione consulit, etiam de imperii spe confirmatus est”). The priest 
Basilides on Carmel declared to Vespasian on the ground of the sacrificial 
signs: “quidquid est, Vespasiane, quod paras, seu domum extruere seu 
prolatare agros sive ampliare servitia, datur tibi magna sedes, ingentes 
termini, multum hominum” (Tacitus, Hist. ii. 78. Compare Suetonius, 
Vespasian, c. 5: “Apud Judaeam Carmeli dei oraculum consulentem ita 
confirmavere sortes, ut quidquid cogitaret volveretque animo quamlibet 
magnum, id esse proventurum pollicerentur”). These heathen oracles, 
however, belong to a later period than the one referred to by Josephus. 

48 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iii. 9. 1. 
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for twenty days. He then sent the legions by Titus from 
Caesarea by the sea and marched against Tiberias, where, 
at the sight of the Roman army, the people of their own 
accord opened their gates, and for Agrippa’s sake received 
honourable treatment.* From this point Vespasian pursued 
his way onward to Tarichea.“* By a bold stroke of Titus, 


48 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iii. 9. 7-8. 

44 Teapixéas or Tapixge (both forms of spelling are met with) had its 
name from the curing of fish which was carried on there (Strabo, xvi. 2. 
45, p. 764). It is first mentioned in the time of Cassius, who, during this 
first administration of Syria in B.c. 52-51, took the city by force of arms 
(Josephus, Antig. xiv. 7. 3; Wars of the Jews, i. 8. 9), and, during his 
second administration, again visited it. He wrote to Cicero in Bc. 43, 
“ex castris Taricheis,” Cicero ad Familieres, xii. 11.— According to 
Josephus, Life, xxxii., it lay thirty stadia from Tiberias; according 
to Wars of the Jews, iii. 10. 1, it was situated upon the lake of Gennezaret 
at the foot of a hill (Yxapesos) ; according to Pliny, Hist. Nat. v. 15. 11, it 
lay at the south end of the lake (a meridie Tarichea). It is therefore to be 
sought on the site or in the neighbourhood of the present Kerak where 
the Jordan emerges from the lake. Thus Robinson, Biblical Researches in 
Palestine, ii. 387 ; Ritter, Hrdkunde, xv. 1. 344 ff. ; Cless in Pauly’s Real- 
Encyclopaedie, vi. 2, 1602 ff.; Caspari, Chronological and Geographical 
Introduction to the Life of Christ, p. 78 ; Conder, Palestine Exploration Fund, 
Quarterly Statements, 1878, pp. 190-192; Guérin, Galilée, i. 275-280 ; 
Kasteren, Zettschrift des DPV. xi. 1888, pp. 215 ff., 241 ff.—Many recent 
writers are of opinien that the statements of Josephus require us to seek 
Tarichea to the north of Tiberias, somewhere about the site of the present 
Mejdel. So Quandt, Judiéa und die Nachbarschaft, 1873, p. 107 f.; 
Wilson, Quarterly Statements, 1877, 10-13 ; Kitchener, Quarterly Statements, 
1878, p. 79 ; Furrer, Zeitschrift des DPV. ii. 1879, pp. 55-57, xii. 1889, 
pp. 145-148 ; Gratz, Monatsschrift fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenthums, 
1880, pp. 484-487 ; Spiess, Zeitschrift des DPV. viii. 1885, pp. 95-99 ; 
Frei, Zettschrift des DP V. ix. 1886, pp. 103-108 ; Ohlmann, Die Fortechnitts 
der Ortskunde von Paldstina, 1 Thi. (Norten: 1887, Progr.) pp. 12-14. 
But the course of Vespasian’s march described by Josephus by no means 
proves that Tarichea lay to the north of Tiberias. Vespasian evidently 
went from Scythopolis, therefore from the south, to Tiberias ( Wars of the 
Jews, iii. 9.7), But there is no ground for supposing that he continued 
his march from thence still in a northerly direction. Rather after 
occupying Tiberias, he pitched his camp at Emmaus “ between Tiberias 
and Tarichea,” as appears from a comparison of Wars of the Jews, iv. 1.3 
with iii. 10.1. But seeing that the warm springs of Emmaus to this day 
lie south of Tiberias, it is evident that Vespasian, after the occupation of 
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this city also fell into the hands of the Romans in the 
beginning of the month Gorpiaios, that is, Elul or September.” 

In Galilee there now remained in the hands of the rebels 
only Gischala and Mount Tabor (Itabyrion), and in Gaulanitis 
the important and strongly fortified Gamala.* To the last- 


Tiberias, again turned toward the south. It is thus really established 
by the statements of Josephus that Tarichea lay to the south of Tiberias. 
Those who place Tarichea to the north of Tiberias must also place 
Emmaus north of Tiberias, and then in consistency they must deny the 
identity of the Emmaus referred to by Josephus and the modern 
Hammam, which must nevertheless be regarded as a certain fact. 

45 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iii. 10. Suetonius, Titus, 4, ascribes to 
Titus the conquest of Tarichea and Gamala; the latter incorrectly.—After 
Tarichea had been taken by surprise, a portion of the inhabitants 
endeavoured to make their escape in a boat out upon the lake. Ves- 
pasian caused them to be pursued on rafts, and the fugitives all met their 
death, either by the sword or in the water. It has been conjectured that 
this is the “ Victoria navalis,” which was celebrated by coins or medals, 
and in the triumphal procession was made noticeable by a ship (Wars 
of the Jews, vii. 5. 5: worrwi O¢ xal vijes cixovro). Compare Eckhel, 
Doctr. Num. vi. 330 ; Stange, De Titi imperat. vita (1870), p. 22. On the 
medals, see Cohen, Médailles wmpérailes, ed. 2, t. i. 1880, p. 417 sq., 
nu. 632-639 (Vespasianus), p. 460, n. 386-390 (Titus) p. 522 sq. n. 636-638 
(Domitian) ; Madden, Coins of the Jews, p. 223. 

46 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iv. 1. 1.—Gamala (x13) is mentioned 
in the Mishna, Arachin ix. 6, among the cities which are said to have 
been surrounded with walls from the days of Joshua. Its existence is 
historically demonstrable from the time of Alexander Jannaeus (Josephus, 
Antig. xiii. 15.3; Wars of the Jews,i. 4. 8). According to the Wars of 
the Jews, iv. 1. 1, it lay opposite Tarichea in Lower Gaulanitis, therefore 
east of the Lake of Gennezaret. But any more particular determination . 
of its site cannot now be given. The conjecture that it is identical with 
el-Hésn is not quite certain, still less can the notion recently favoured by 
many be maintained, that it was situated farther to the north. Furrer’s 
conjecture is also improbable, that it is to be sought in the present Jamli 
on the eastern bank of the Nahr er-rukkad, a day’s journey east of the 
Lake of Gennezaret. Compare Schumacher’s map of Golan in the Zeit- 
schrift des DPV. ix. 1886. If it lay at such a distance from the lake, 
Josephus would not have been able to describe it as a réass Tapiyeav 
dytinpus Omip thy Alwyn» xeieevn (Wars of the Jews, iv. 1.1). Compare 
generally : Furrer, Zettschrift des deutschen Paldstina - Vereins, ii. 1879, 
pp. 70-72, xii. 1889, pp. 148-151; Guérin, Galilée, i. 317-321 ; Merrill, 
East of the Jordan, 1881, pp. 161, 164, 168; Gildemeister, Zeitschrift des 
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named place Vespasian next directed his attention. Tha 
siege appeared soon to be successful. The Romans succeeded 
in storming the walls and forcing an entrance into the city. 
But there they encountered such bitter resistance that they 
were forced to retire with very heavy loss. The repulse was 
so severe that it required all Vespasian’s influence and 
reputation to restore again the courage of the soldiers. At 
last, on the 23rd Hyperberetaios, that is, Tizri or October, 
the Romans again forced their way into the city, and were 
this time successful in making themselves complete masters 
of the situation.” During the siege of Gamala the Mount 
Tabor (Itabyrion) was also taken by a detachment sent 
thither.* 

Vespasian gave over the reducing of Gischala to Titus 
with a detachment of 1000 cavalry. He himself led the 
5th and 15th legions into winter quarters at Caesarea, while 
he placed the 10th at Scythopolis.® Titus made light work 
of Gischala. On the second day after his appearing before 
the walls of the city, the citizens of their own accord opened 
the gates to him, John having secretly, during the previous 
night, with his Zealot comrades quitted the city and fled to 
Jerusalem.” 


DPV. viii. 242 f., and with it, ix. 358-360; Frei, Zeitschrift des DPV 
ix. 120 ff. ; Kasteren, Zeitschrift des DPV. xi. 220-225. The position of 
el- Hésn is minutely described ; Schumacher, Zeitschrift des DPV. ix. 
327 ff., with plan and map. 

47 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iv. 1. 2-10. 

“8 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iv. 1. 8.—On the position of Tabor and 
its history, see Robinson, Biblical Researches in Palestine, iii. 228, 224 ; 
Ritter, Hrdkunde, xv. 1. 391-404 ; Winer, Realwérterbuch, art. “Thabor ;” 
Guérin, Galilé, i, 148-163; The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by 
Conder and Kitchener, i. 358 ff., 388 ff. (with plan, i. 388) ; together 
with Sheet VI. of the large English Map. 

49 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iv. 2. 1. 

5° Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iv. 2. 2-6.—Gischala is in the Hebrew 
Gush-Chalab, abn wij, and is also mentioned-in the Mishna among the 
cities which from the time of Joshua were surrounded with walls (Arachin 
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Thus by the end of A.D. 67 was the whole of the north of 
Palestine brought again into subjection to the Romans. 


3. FROM THE SUBJUGATION OF GALILEE TO THE SIEGE OF 
JERUSALEM, A.D. 68-69. 


The unfortunate results of the first year of the war deter-. 
mined the fate of the leaders of the rebellion. On the part 
of the fanatical section of the people, and not without cause, 
the unfavourable turn that events had taken was attributed 
to the lack of energy in the mode of conducting the war 
hitherto. The men of the people therefore set themselves 
with all their might to get the reins into their own hands, 
and to set aside those who had been in command. And 
since these would not of their own accord withdraw, a fear- 
fully bloody civil war, accompanied by acts of horrid cruelty, 
broke out during the winter of a.p. 67-68 in Jerusalem, 
which in its atrocities can only be compared to the first 
French revolution. 

The head of the fanatical popular party, or, as they 
called themselves, the Zealots, was John of Gischala. After 
he had escaped the hands of Titus by flight, he went with his 
followers, in the beginning of November a.pD. 67, to Jerusalem, 


ix. 6). Its name signifies “fat orrich clod.” In fact, it yielded abundance 
of oil (Josephus, Life, xiii. ; Wars of the Jews, ii. 21.2; Tosefta Menachoth - 
ix. 5; Bab. Menachoth 856 ; , Neubauer, Géographie du Talmud, p. 230 sq.). 
In the Jewish traditions of the Middle Ages it was famous for its graves of 
Rabbis and its ancient synagogue (Carmoly, Itinéraires de la Terre-Sainte, 
1847, pp. 133 sq., 156, 184, 262, 380, 452 sq.).—It lay in the neighbourhood 
of the territory of Tyre (Wars of the Jews, iv. 2. 3 fin.), and is undoubtedly 
to be identified with the present Eljish in Northern Galilee, somewhere 
about the same geographical latitude with the southern end of the Merom 
lake. Of the ancient synagogue there are still ruins to be found there. 
See generally : Ritter, Hrdkunde, xvi. 770 f.; Renan, Mission de Phénicte, 
pp. 778-780 ; Guérin, Gulilé, ii. 94-100 ; The Survey of Western Palestine, 
Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, i. 198, 224-226, and with it Sheet IV. 
of the large English Map. 
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and sought to win over the people to himself and to rekindle 
in their breasts a determination to continue the war in a 
bolder and more resolute spirit. He readily succeeded in 
gaining over the youth to his side. And since now on all 
hands the war-loving rabble from the country poured into 
the city, the party of the Zealots was soon in the ascend- 
ency.” They next proceeded to set aside those who were 
suspected of friendship for the Romans. Several of the 
most distinguished men, among them Antipas, who belonged 
to the family of Herod, were put under arrest, and were 
murdered in prison.” Their next proceeding was to choose 
a new high priest by lot, for those who had held the office up 
to this time all belonged to the aristocratic party. The newly- 
elected high priest, Phannias of Aphtha, was not indeed in 
the least degree acquainted with the duties of the high 
priest’s office. But he was a man of the people, and that 
was the main thing.” 

The men of order, Gorion, son of Joseph the famous 
Pharisee Simon, son of Gamaliel,” the two high priests, 
Ananus, son of Ananus, and Jesus, son of Gamaliel, sought 
on their part to resist the Zealots by force. They exhorted 
the people to put a stop to the wild schemes of that faction.* 
A discourse which Ananus delivered with this end in view™ 
had indeed this result, that a section of the populace declared 
open hostilities against the Zealots. These enthusiasts were 
in the minority, and were obliged to retreat before the 
superior force of their opponents, and to take refuge in the 


51 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iv. 3. 1-3. 52 Thid. iv. 3. 4-5. 

*8 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iv. 3. 6-8. Compare Derenbourg, p. 269. 

54So Josephus names him here. But he is probably identical with 
the Joseph, son of Gorion, mentioned above at p- 214. So also Deren- 
bourg, p. 270. : 

5 Compare on him also: Josephus, Life, XXXVill., xxxix., xliv., lx.; 
Derenbourg, pp. 270-272, 474 sq. : 

5° Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iv. 3. 9. §7 Thid. iv. 3. 10, 
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inner court of the temple, where for a time they were care- 
fully guarded, as the people would not violently attack the 
sacred gates.® 

In order to obtain support the Zealots secretly sent 
messengers to the war-loving Idumeans, and besought of 
them that they would form a confederacy on the pretext 
that the dominant party in Jerusalem had fallen away to 
Romans. The Idumeans appeared before the walls of the 
city, but were not admitted, for no one knew of their alliance 
with the Zealots. On the night after their arrival a terrible 
hurricane burst forth. The storm raged, and the rain fell in 
torrents. Under shelter of this storm the Zealots succeeded 
in secretly opening the gates to their confederates and letting 
them in unobserved.” Scarcely had the Idumeans obtained 
a firm footing in the city, when they began the work of 
murder and robbery, in which the Zealots afforded them 
ready aid. The party of order was too weak to withstand 
the attack. The victory of the reign of terror in Jerusalem 
was complete. The rage of the Zealots and of the Idumeans 
in league with them was directly mainly against the dis- 
tinguished, respectable, and well-to-do. All those who had 
previously been leaders of the revolution were now made 
away with as suspected friends of the Romans. Conspicuous 
above all the other victims of their murderous zeal were the 
high priests Ananus and Jesus. In order to lend to their © 
wild scheme the semblance of legal sanction, the comedy of 
a formal process at law was on one occasion enacted. But 
when the court of justice convened for that purpose pro- 
nounced the accused, Zacharias, son of Baruch, innocent, he 
was cut down by a couple of Zealots with the scornful 
declaration: “Here hast thou also our voices.” ” 


58 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iv. 3. 12. 59 Ibid. iv. 4. 1-4. 
€0 [bid, iv. 4. 5-7. $1 Thid. iv. 5. 1-3. 
82 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iv. 5, 4.—Some have sought wrongly to 
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When the Idumeans had’ been satiated with murder, and 
had, besides, observed that what had been styled threatened 
treason was only a calumnious charge trumped up against 
order-loving citizens, they would have no more partnership 
with the Zealots, and so took their departure.” All the 
more unrestrainedly did the Zealots now pursue their rule of 
terror, Gorion also now fell under their lash. The party 
of the well-doing and order-loving had been by this time so 
sadly thinned that there could no longer be any thought of- 
resistance. John of Gischala was supreme potentate in the 
city.” : 

At this period, if not even earlier than this, occurred the 
flight of the Christian community from Jerusalem. The 
Christians left the city “in consequence of a divine admoni- 
tion,” and migrated to the city of Pella in Perea, which as a 
heathen city was undisturbed by the war.® 

Vespasian’s generals were of the opinion that they should 
take advantage of these circumstances, and that now was the 
time to begin the attack upon the capital. They thought 
that in consequence of the internal conflicts within the city the 
task before them would be easily accomplished. Not so Ves- 
pasian. He regarded it as more prudent to allow his enemies 
to waste their strength in the civil strife, and to consume 
one another.® In order that the inhabitants of the capital 
might have time to carry out their work of self-destruction, 
he directed his attention meanwhile to Perea. Even before 
the favourable season had arrived, he marched from Caesarea 


identify this Zacharias with the one mentioned in Matt. xxiii. 35 and 
Luke xi. 51. 

88 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iv. 5. 5, 6. 1. 64 Thid. iv. 6. 1. 

65 Kusebius, Hst. eccl. ii. 5. 2-8; Epiphanius, Haer. 29. 7; de 
mensuris et pondertbus, § 15. The migration took place xere rive png Leow 
roig cvrdbs Boxlwoss 3 cewonardpens éxdobévre x.7.a. (Euseb. Hist. ecel. iii. 
5. 3).—On Pella, see Div. IT. vol. i. pp. 113-115. 

66 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iv. 6. 2-3. 
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on the 4th Dystros, that is, Adar or March, of aD. 68, 
invested Gadara, in order to guard against the elements in 
the city hostile to the Romans, left there a garrison, and then 
turned back again to Caesarea.” A detachment of 3000 
infantry and 500 cavalry, which he left behind him under 
the command of Placidus, completed the subjugation of all 
Perea as far as Machirus.” When the more suitable season 
came round,” Vespasian advanced with the greater part of 
his army from Caesarea and invested Antipatris, took Lydda 
and Jamnia, drew up the 5th legion before Emmaus, made a 
successful raid through Idumea, then turned again northward 
upon Emmaus, pressed through Samaria to Neapolis (Shechem), 
and thence past Corea, where he arrived on 2 Daisios, that is 
Sivan or June, to Jericho.” At Jericho and Adida he left 
Roman garrisons, while Gerasa(?) was taken and then 
destroyed by a detachment sent against it under Lucius 
Annius.” 

The country was now so far subdued that it only remained 
to begin the siege of the capital. Vespasian therefore 
turned back to Caesarea, and was actually busying himself 
with preparations for the siege of Jerusalem when the news 
reached him of the death of Nero, which had taken place on 
9th June ap. 68. By this event the whole situation 
was suddenly changed. The future of the empire as a whole 
was uncertain. Vespasian therefore suspended all warlike 
undertakings, and concluded to wait for the further develop- 


67 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iv. 7. 3. 4.—On Gadara, see Div. II. vol. 
. pp. 100-104. 

68 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iv. 7. 4-6. 

89 bro riy dpxyy Tov xpos, Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iv. 8. 1. 

70 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iv. 8. 1.—On Corea, see present work, 
vol. i. p. 320. The other cities are well known. 

71 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iv. 9. 1.—On Adida, see present work, 
vol. i. p. 252.—Gerasa cannot be the celebrated Hellenistic city of 
Decapolis, for it certainly continued faithful on the side of the 
Romans, 
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ment of affairs.) When the news of Galba’s elevation to the 
throne arrived, which was not till the middle of the winter 
of A.D. 68-69, he sent his son Titus to Rome in order to 
convey his greetings to the new emperor, and to receive from 
him his commands. But Titus had proceeded no farther 
than Corinth when he received tidings of the murder of 
Galba, which occurred on 15th January A.D. 69, whereupon 
he returned to Caesarea to his father. Vespasian was now 
inclined to wait without committing himself to see how 
things would go.” 

Circumstances, however, soon obliged him again to take 
decisive action. A certain Simon Bar-Giora, that is, son of 
the proselyte,”* a man of like spirit to John of Gischala, 
inspired by an equally wild enthusiasm for freedom, and 
just as little able to brook the presence of any one over him- 
self, had taken advantage of the cessation of hostilities to 
gather around himself a crowd of supporters, with which he 
overran the southern parts of Palestine, robbing and plunder- 
ing wherever he went. Everywhere the course which he 
and his horde had taken was marked by devastation. Among 
other successes he managed to surprise Hebron, and to carry 
off from it abundant spoil. 

Vespasian therefore found it necessary to secure possession 
of Judea in a more thorough manner than had hitherto been 
accomplished. On the 5th Daisios, that is, Sivan or June, 
of the year 69, after a whole year had passed without armed 
interference, he again advanced from Caesarea, subdued the 
districts of Gophna and Acrabata, the cities of Bethel and 


72 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iv. 9. 2.—See further details regarding 
the journey of Titus in Tacitus, Hist. ii. 1-4. 

73 Josephus always designates him vide Tiépe. The form Bupysopés, 
Bargiora, occurs in Dio Cassius, lxvi. 7, and Tacitus, Hist, v.12. Tacitus 
erroneously ascribes this cognomen to John. s4)33 is the Aramaic form 
for 73, the proselyte. See Div. II. vol. ii. p. 316 £ 

7 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iv. 9. 3-8. 
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Ephraim, and arrived in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, 
while his tribune Cerealis conquered and destroyed the city 
of Hebron, which had offered opposition. With the exception 
of Jerusalem and the fortresses of Herodium, Masada, and 
Machirus, all Palestine was now subject to the Romans.” 

Even before Simon found himself prevented by this expedi- 
tion of Vespasian from continuing his robber raids through 
Idumea, the gate of the capital had been flung open to receive 
him. Up to the spring of A.D. 69, John of Gischala had there 
played the part of the omnipotent tyrant. Of the ruinous 
confusion and lawlessness that prevailed in Jerusalem under 
his rule Josephus has given a thrilling and horrible descrip- 
tion.” The inhabitants, who had long desired to be rid of his 
supremacy, looked with favour upor the arrival of Simon Bar. 
Giora as a means of freeing them from him who now acted 
the tyrant over them. On the suggestion of the high priest 
Matthias, Simon was invited to come into the city. He most 
readily accepted the invitation, and made his public entrance 
into Jerusalem in the month Xanthicus, that is, Nisan or 
April, of the year 69. But, although the hope had been 
entertained that he would free them from the tyranny of 
John, it was now found that they rather had two tyrants in 
the city who fought against one another, both regarding the 
resident citizens as their common enemies.” 

Vespasian had scarcely returned back to Caesarea when the 
news came that Vitellius had been raised to the throne as 
emperor. The idea then took possession of the legions in 
Egypt, Palestine, and Syria that they had as much right to 
nominate the emperor as had their comrades in the West, and 
that Vespasian was more worthy of the throne than the glutton 


™ Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iv. 9.9.—On Gophna and Acrabata, see 
Div. II. vol. i. p. 158. On Bethel and Ephraim, see present work, vol. i. 
p. 236 and p. 246. 

76 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iv. 9. 10. 

™ Ibid. iv. 9. 11-12. Compare v. 13. 1. 
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Vitellius. On 1st July a.p. 69, Vespasian was proclaimed 
emperor in Egypt. A few days afterwards the Palestinian 
and Syrian legions made the same proclamation. Before the 
middle of July, Vespasian was acknowledged as emperor 
throughout the whole East.” 

He had now something else to engage his attention than 
the prosecution of the war against the rebellious Jews. After 
he had received at Berytus the embassies from various Syrian 
and other cities, he marched on to Antioch, and from thence 
sent to Rome by road Mucianus with an army.” He then 
went himself to Alexandria. During his residence there he 
obtained the intelligence that his interests had prevailed in 
Rome, and that Vitellius had been murdered on 20th December 
A.D. 69. He himself still remained in Alexandria till the 
beginning of the summer of a.p. 70;®° while his son Titus, to 


78 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iv. 10. 2-6; Tacitus, Hist. ii. 79-81; 
Suetonius, Vespasian, 6. That the Egyptian legions were the first to pro- 
claim Vespasian emperor is stated by Tacitus and Suetonius ; according 
to Josephus, the Palestinian legions had the precedence. The proclama- 
tion, in any case, was made in Palestine, according to Tacitus, “quintum 
Nonas Julias;” according to Suetonius, “V. Idus Jul.” — After his 
appointment as emperor he gave to Josephus a free pardon in thankful 
remembrance of his prophecy (Wars of the Jews, iv. 10.7). 

79 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iv. 10. 6, 11. 1; Tacitus, Hist. ii, 81-83. 

8° According to Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iv. 11. 5, Vespasian wished 
to march to Rome ajgevrog rod xe1peavos. According to Tacitus, he waited 
in Alexandria till the time of the summer winds, and till he had assurance 
of being able to make the voyage by sea (Hist. iv. 81: “statos aestivis 
flatibus dies et certa maris opperiebatur”). On the route of his journey, 
see especially Josephus, Wars of the Jews, vii. 2.1. He did not, however, 
reach Rome until after the middle of the year 70. See Schiller, Geschichte 
der rom. Karserzeit, i. 500; Chambalu, “ Wann ist Vespasian im J. 70, 
Titus im J. 71 aus dem Orient nach Rom zuriickgekehrt?” (Philologus, 
Bd. xliv. 1885, pp. 502-517). Chambalu holds that Vespasian did not 
leave Alexandria before August, and that he arrived in Rome in October 
4.D. 70. This latter statement must certainly be adopted, since Titus did 
not obtain word of Vespasian’s happy arrival in Italy until November, 
when he was celebrating his father’s birthday (17th N ovember) in Berytur 
(Josephus, Wars of the Jews, vii. 3. 1; compare 4, 1), 
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whom he had committed the continuing of the Jewish war, 
marched at the head of the army to Palestine.*! 

In Jerusalem, by this time, the internal feuds had advanced 
one step further. Instead of the two parties of John and 
Simon there were now three, for from the party of John a 
new section had broken off under Eleasar, son of Simon. 
Simon had in his power the upper city and a great part of 
the lower city, John held the Temple Mount, and Eleasar the 
inner Court of the Temple. All three continued incessantly 
at war with one another, so that the city from day to day 
presented the aspect of a battlefield. In their mutual hatred 
of one another they became so foolish that they destroyed by 
fire the immense store of grain which had been gathered up 
in the city, lest their rivals should profit by it, without con- 
sidering that thereby they robbed themselves of the means of 
sustaining a siege.®* While thus Jerusalem was tearing its own 
flesh, Titus was carrying on the preparations for his attack. 


4, Tue SIEGE AND CONQUEST OF JERUSALEM, A.D. 70.8 


The army which Titus had at his disposal consisted of four 
legions. Besides the three legions of his father, the 5th, 10th, 


81 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iv. 11. 5.—On the legal position of Titus 
during the war, see Pick, “Der Imperatortitel des Titus,” in Sallet’s 
Zeitschrift fiir Numismateh, Bd. xiii. 1885, pp. 190-238. Pick deals with 
the time preceding Titus’ appointment as emperor. 

82 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, v. 1. 1-5; Tacitus, Hist. v.12. See also 
Rabbinical traditions about the destruction of the collection of grain in 
Derenbourg, p. 281. 

88 Compare, in regard to what follows, the Srbiaohe on Titus: 
Stange, De Titi wmperatoris vita, part i. Breslau 1870; Double, Ve de 
Pempereur Titus, Paris 1876 (reviewed in the Revue archéol. n. 8, xxxili. 
1877, pp. 279-282 ; Steinwenter, Titus Flavius Vespasianus mat besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der Zerstérung Jerusalems, Graz 1876 (reviewed in the 
Zertschrift fiir die oesterreich. Gymn. xxviii. 1877, p. 70); Otto Adalb. Hoff- 
mann, De wmperatoris Titi temporibus recte definiendis, Marburg 1883. 
Against Hoffmann’s view, that the months used as dates in Josephus are 
to be taken from the Julian calendar, see Appendix IIL 
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and 15th, he had .also the 12th, which had already been In 
Syria under Cestius, and had so unfortunately begun the war. 
In addition to these, he had also the numerous auxiliary 
troops of the confederate kings. The commanders of the 
legions were—Sextus Cerealis over the 5th legion, Larcius 
Lepidus over the 10th, Tittius Frugi over the 15th. The 
commander of the 12th legion is not named. As principal 
adviser, we would call him Chief of the Staff, Tiberius Alex- 
ander, afterwards procurator of Judea, accompanied Titus.” 
While a part of the army received orders to push on to meet 
him before Jerusalem, Titus himself advanced with the main 
body of his forces from Caesarea,** and a few days before the 
Passover, 14th Nisan or April, of 4.D. 70, arrived before the 
walls of the Holy City.” 


-84 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, v. 1.6; Tacitus, Hist. v. 1. 

85 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, vi. 4.3. On the generals here named, 
see Léon Renier, “ Mémoire sur les officiers qui assistérent au conseil de 
guerre tenu par Titus, avant de livrer Yassaut du temple de Jérusalem” 
(in the Mémotres de V Institut de France, Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres, t. xxvi. pt. i. 1867, pp. 269-321).— ie commander of the 15th 
legion is called, not Titus Frugi, as our editions of the text of Josephus 
give it, but M. Tittius Frugi. See Léon Renier, p. 314.—Renier’s remarks 
on Cerealis are to be corrected by reference to Mommsen, Ephemeris 
epigraph. iv. 499, and Rohden, De Palaestina et Arabia provinctis Romanis, 
1885, p. 37. Renier confounds two of the name of Cerealis with one 
another. Our Cerealis is mentioned also in Inscript. Regni Neap. n. 4636= 
Corpus Inscript. Lat, t. x. n. 4862.—Tiberius Julius Alexander is described 
by Josephus as ray orparevuarav dpxav ( Wars of the Jews, v. 1. 6), ravrav 
Tov orparevmaray érapxav ( Wars of the Jews, vi. 4.3). In accordance with 
this, Mommsen fills up the gaps in the inscription of Aradus, Corpus 
Inscript. Graec. t. iii. p. 1178, n. 4536 £ = Hermes, Bd. xix. 1884, p. 644: 
TiBeplolv "lovatov *Aalecvdpov éa Jecpyov rov lovdadxnv orperov|. Tiberius 
Julius Alexander was therefore “chief of the staff of the general.” The 
position of this officer of equestrian rank, in an army commanded by a 
senatorian general, was similar to that of the praefectus praetorio in the 
army commanded by the emperor himself. See Mommsen, Ephemeris epi- 
graphica, t. v. p. 578, at n. 1344; Mommsen, Hermes, Bd. xix. 1884, p. 644 ff.; 
Pick in Sallet’s Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, ae xiii. 1885, p. 207 f. 

86 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, v. 1. 6. 

§7 As appears from v. 3. 1 compared with v. 13. 7.—The elder Pliny 
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Titus had hurried on in advance of the legions with 600 
cavalry in order to obtain information about the country by 
spies, and had in this got so far ahead of the main body, that 
he exposed himself most seriously to the danger of being 
fallen upon by the Jews, and, indeed, owed his ‘safety wholly 
to his own personal bravery. The Romans, from the moment 
of their arrival, had painful experience of the daring spirit of 
their opponents. While the 10th legion, which had advanced 
from Jericho to Jerusalem, was still occupied with the 
strengthening of its camp on the Mount of Olives, it was 
attacked with such violence that it had well-nigh suffered an 
utter defeat. Only by the personal interference of Titus was 
the yielding legion brought again to a stand, and enabled to 
ward off the attack.” 

The conflict of parties within the city, however, was not 
even yet by any means abated. Even when the Romans 
were lying before the gates, during the Passover festival, a 
carnage of one party by the other was going on within the 
city. The faction of EHleasar had opened the gate of the 
temple court for those who had gone up to attend the feast. 
John of Gischala took advantage of this in order to smuggle 
in his people with concealed weapons, and to fall on Eleasar 
and his followers when least expected. Those who were 
thus taken by surprise were not strong enough to sustain the 
conflict, and were obliged to admit John’s adherents into the 
court. From this time forward there were again two parties 
in Jerusalem, that of John and that of Simon.” 


held a position in the army of Titus, and was indeed dvrexrizporos of 
Tiberius Julius Alexander, according to Mommsen’s skilful rendering of 
the inscription of Aradus, Corpus Inscript. Graec. t. iii. p. 1178, n. 4536 f 
With reference to this, Pliny, in the dedication of his Natural History to 
Titus, says: “nobis quidem qualis in castrensi contubernio.” See for 
further particulars, Mommsen, Hermes, Bd. xix. 1884, pp. 644-648. 

88 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, v. 2. 1-2. 89 Tid. v. 2. 4-5. 

% Josephus, Wars of the Jews, v. 3.1; Tacitus, Hist, v, 12 fim 
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In order to understand the siege operations that followed 
it is necessary to form for oneself at least a general idea of 
the situation of the city. Jerusalem lay upon two hills, a 
higher one to the west and a smaller one to the east, which 
were separated by a deep ravine running from north to south, 
the so-called Tyropoeon. On the larger western hill lay the 
upper city, on the smaller eastern hill the lower city. The 
latter was also called Acra, because there in former days 
down to the times of the Maccabees the citadel or castle of 
Jerusalem had been placed.” North of the Acra lay the site of 
the temple, the area of which had been considerably enlarged 
by Herod. Attached to the temple site on its northern side 
was the castle of Antonia. The temple site was surrounded 
on all its four sides by a strong wall, and thus even by itself 
alone formed a little fortress. The upper and the lower 
cities were surrounded by a common wall which was attached 
to the western wall of the temple site; it then ran on to the 
west, stretched in a great curve southward over the upper 
and lower cities, and finally ended at the south-eastmost 
corner of the temple site. But, further, the upper city must 
have been separated from the lower city by a wall running 
from north to south reaching to the Tyropoeon. For Titus 


*1 Compare the designation in Josephus, Wars of the Jews; v. 4. —Of the 
almost incalculable literature on the topography of Jerusalem the more 
important works are referred to in vol. i. p. 19. The hypotheses of 
recent investigators about the old topography are shown in a special map 
in Menke’s Bibelatlas, Sheet V., and still more completely by Zimmermann, 
Karten und Plane zur Topographie des Alten Jerusalem, Basel 1876. The 
best plans of modern Jerusalem are those of Zimmermann-Socin and 
Wilson. See vol. i. p. 19. 

92 The situation of the Acra and the lower city is the one point most 
disputed in the topography of Jerusalem. By a careful expression and 
estimation of the sources, however, it seems to me that the above state- 
ment may be accepted with certainty. Compare vol. i. p. 206. The 
history of the siege by Titus confirms this. For Titus, who pressed on from 
the north, came into possession of the lower city only after he had taken 
the site of the temple, and so the lower city must have lain south of this 
Tt reached as far as Siloah (Ware of the Jews, vi. 7. 2), 
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was obliged, after he had gained possession of the lower city 
to direct an attack against the wall of the upper city—On 
the west, south, and east, the walls stood upon the edge of 
lofty precipices ; only on the north did the ground run down 
tolerably low. Thus was there with a northern curve a 
second wall which enclosed the older suburb; and then in 
a still wider curve to the north, a third wall, which had been 
begun by Agrippa I., but was completed only when found 
urgently needed during the rebellion. This third wall 
enclosed the so-called new city or suburb of Bezetha.” 

As the very situation of the city demanded, Titus directed 
his attack against the north side, hence first of all against 
the third wall, or to speak from the standpoint of the besiegers, 
the first. It was only now, when the battering-ram began 
their work at three points, the civil war was stilled. Then 
the two factions, those of John of Gischala and of Simon 
Bar-Giora, banded together to make a common attack. In 
one of these onslaughts they fought with such success that 
the preservation of the engines of war were wholly due 
to the interference of Titus, who with his own hand cut 
down twelve of the enemy.™ After fifteen days’ work one 
of the most powerful of the battering-rams had made a 
breach in the wall, the Romans pressed in, and on the 7th 
Artemisios, that is, Ijjar or May, were masters of the first 
wall.” 

The attack was now directed against the second wall. 
Five days after the taking of the first this one also had to 


93 On Bezetha, compare also this point, vol. ii. p. 213.—Josephus 
says in Wars of the Jews, v. 4. 2: Beleda, 6 webeppenvevcmevor ‘Enndds 
yrooon xasv) rAévyorr sv dAtc. Thatis impossible. For Befede can be 
nothing else but xn't ns, “ Place of Olives.” In the statement of Jose- 
phus therefore this much may be correct, that Bezetha was also called 
the New City. 

94 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, v. 6. 2-5; Suetonius, Titus, 6: “duo 
decim propugnatores totidem sagittarum confecit ictibus.” 

95 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, v. 7. 2. 
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yield before the blow of the Roman battering-rams, Titus 
pressed in with a chosen band, but was driven back again by 
the Jews. Four days afterwards, however, he once more 
secured his position, and this time succeeded in maintaining 
it permanently.” 

He now raised earthworks at one and the same time 
against the upper city and against the Antonia, two against 
the one, and two against the other; each of the four legions 
had to build one. Simon Bar-Giora conducted the defence 
of the upper city; John of Gischala that of the Antonia.” 
While the works were in progress, Josephus, apparently 
without success, was made to summon the city to surrender.® 
The want of the means of support was already beginning to 
be felt, and in consequence of this many of the poorer 
inhabitants went out of the city in search of victuals. 
Whenever any of them fell into the hands of the Romans, he 
was crucified in sight of the city, in order to strike terror 
into the heart of the besieged, or was sent back with his 
members mutilated.” 

On the 29th Artemisios, that is, Ijjar or May, the four 
ramparts were completed. Simon and John had only wished 
their completion, in order that they might direct all their 
energies to destroy again the works producéd by incredible 
exertion and wearisome toil. Those over against the Antonia 
were destroyed by John of Gischala in this way: he dug a 
subterranean passage under them, supported it with pillars 
and then set fire to the supports, so that the ramparts fell 
in and were consumed in the fire. Two days later Simon 
Bar-Giora destroyed by fire those directed against the upper 
city.” 

Before Titus attempted the building of a new rampart, he 

*6 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, vy. 7, 3-4, 8. 1-2. 


*7 Ibid. v. 9.2; comp. 11. 4. %8 Ibid. v. 9. 3-4, 
% Tbid. v. 10, 2-5, 11. 1-2. 100 Toid, v. 11. 4-6, 
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made use of another device. He caused the whole city to be 
surrounded with a continuous stone wall (re?yos), in order to 
cut off all escape and to reduce the city by famine. With 
marvellous smartness this work was finished in three days. 
Numerous armed watchmen guarded it so that no one could 
pass it." In consequence of this the famine reached a 
terrible height in the city ; and if even but the half is true 
which the inventive imagination of Josephus has recorded, it 
must certainly have been horrible enough.” That under 
such circumstances John of Gischala should have applied | 
the sacred oil and the sacred wine to profane uses, can be 
regarded only by a Josephus as a reproach to him. 
Meanwhile Titus caused ramparts again to be built, and 
this time four against the Antonia. The wood used in their 
construction, owing to the complete devastation of all the 
district around, had to be carried a distance of 90 stadia 


101 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, v. 12. 1-2; Luke xix. 43. Similar 
circumvallations are often spoken of. The most celebrated is that of . 
Alesia by Caesar (Bell. Gall. vii. 69: “fossamque et maceriam sex in 
altitudinem pedum praeduxerant; ejus munitionis, quae ab Romanis 
instituebatur, circuitus XI milima passuum tenebat.” Also before an 
attempt was made to attack it, Masada was surrounded by such a wall 
(Josephus, Wars of the Jews, vii. 8. 2). Large remnants of it are to be 
seen to this day. It was erected of unhewn stones without the use of 
mortar. See Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs, ili. 421, and generally 
the literature mentioned in note 133. Compare also Marquardt, Rémische 
Staatsverwaltung, Bd. ii. 1876, p. 509. 

102 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, v. 12. 3, 13. 7, vi. 3. 3. Compare 
Aboth derabbi Nathan c. 6 (in Derenbourg, p. 285). Well known is the 
tragical history of that Mary of Beth-Es6éb, who was driven by hunger to 
devour her own child. See Wars of the Jews, vi. 3. 4; Eusebius, Hist. 
eccl. iii. 6; Hieronymus, ad Joelem, i. 9 ff. (Opera, ed. Vallarsi, vi. 178); 
and the passages from the Talmud and Midrash in Gratz, Bd. iii. 4 Aufi 
p. 537 (2 Aufl. p. 401),—A mother’s devouring of her own child belongs 
to the traditional and customary descriptions of the horrors of war, 
as well in threatenings: Lev. xxvi. 29, Deut. xxviii. 53, Jer. xix. 9, 
Ezek. v. 10, as in history: 2 Kings vi. 28, 29; Lam. ii. 20, iv. 10; 
Baruch ii. 3. 

108 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, v. 13. 6. 
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(four and a half days’ journey). After twenty-one days’ work 
they were completed. An attempt which John of Gischala 
made to destroy them on 1st Panemos, that is, Thammuz or 
July, was unsuccessful, since it was not carried out with the 
earlier energy, while the Romans had redoubled their vigil- 
ance.’ Scarcely had the Jews retired back again, when the 
battering-rams began to beat against the walls. At first they 
had no considerable success. The walls, however, were so 
shattered by the blows, that soon they sank of themselves at the 
points where the wall-breakers had been at work. But even yet 
the storming of the city was a work of difficulty, since John 
of Gischala had already managed to erect a second behind it. 
After an encouraging speech of Titus on the 3rd Panemos, 
that is, Thammuz or July, a Syrian soldier named Sabinus, 
with eleven comrades, made the attempt to scale the walls, 
but fell in the struggle with three of his companions.”° Two 
days afterwards, on the 5th Panemos, some twenty or thirty 
others banded together to renew the attempt. They mounted 
the wall secretly by night and cut down the first sentinels. 
Titus pressed as quickly as possible after them, and drove the 
Jews back as far as the temple site. Thence the Romans 
were indeed beaten back again, but they held the Antonia, 
which was soon razed to the ground.” 

In spite of war and famine the daily morning and evening 
sacrifices had up to this time been regularly offered. On the 
17th Panemos, that is, Thammuz or July, these had to be at 
last discontinued ; but even then not so much on account of the 
famine, but rather “from the want of men.”*® Seeing that 
a renewed summons to surrender by Josephus proved again 


104 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, v. 12. 4. 105 Tbid. vi. 1. 1-3. 

106 Ibid. vi. 1. 3-6. 107 Ibid. vi. 1. 7-8, 2. 1. 

108 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, vi. 2.1; Mishna, Taanith iv. 6: nyawa 
OAT bia nana Wy. Compare on the daily morning and evening 
zacrifices, Div. IT. vol. i. pp. 273 ff. and 278 ff. 
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unsuccessful, and an attack by night of a select detachment 
of the army on the temple site proved a failure,” Titus 
now made preparations for a regular siege so as to take the 
temple by storm. The temple site formed a pretty regular 
square, which was completely surrounded by strong walls, 
along which on the inside ran a series of corridors. On the 
inside of this great space the inner court, surrounded on all 
sides by strong walls, formed a second position capable of 
being defended, which afforded to the besieged even after the 
loss of the outer space a placé of safety. Titus was obliged 
first of all to make himself master of the outer wall. Again 
four ramparts were erected, for which he was now obliged to 
carry the material from a distance of 100 stadia (five hours’ 
journey)."° While they were working at these, a number of 
Romans met with their death on the 27th Panemos in this 
way: they allowed themselves to be deceived by the withdrawal 
of the Jews from the heights of the western corridors into 
scaling those heights. But they had been beforehand filled 
by the Jews with inflammable materials. So soon then as 
the Romans had reached the top the Jews set fire to the 
vaults, and the fire spread with such rapidity that the soldiers 
could not escape, but were enveloped in the flames.” 

When the ramparts were completed on the 8th Loos, 
that is, Ab or August, the rams were again set to work, and 
the siege operations began. But on the immense walls they 
could make no impression. .In order to obtain his end Titus 
caused fire to be placed at the gates, and so opened up 
the entrance to the outer temple space.” On the next day, 
the 9th Ab, when the gates had been completely burnt down, 
Titus held a council of war, at which it was resolved that the 
temple should be spared."* But when on the day following, 


109 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, vi. 2. 1-6. 410 70rd, Vis 2. 1. 


11 Thid, vi. 3. 1-2. U3 Thid. vi. 4. 1-2. 
13 Jbid. vi. 4. 3. 
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the 10th Ab, the Jews made two onslaughts rapidly one after 
the other from the inner court, and on the second occasion 
were driven back by the soldiers who were occupied with the 
quenching of the flames in the corridors, a soldier cast a 
blazing brand into one of the chambers of the temple 
proper.“* When this was reported to Titus he hasted to 
the spot, followed by the generals and the legions. Titus gave 
orders to quench the fire ; but in the wild conflict that now 
raged around the spot his commands were not heard, and the 
fire got ever a firmer hold upon the edifice. Even yet Titus 
hoped to save at least the inner court of the temple, and 
renewed his orders to quench the flames ; but the soldiers in 
their excitement no longer listened to his commands. Instead 
of quenching the flames, they threw in new firebrands, and 
the whole noble work became a prey to the flames beyond 
redemption. Titus managed to inspect the inner court before 
the fire reached it.” 


114 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, vi. 4. 4-5, 

us Josephus, Wars of the Jews, vi. 4. 6-7.—According to the account 
given above, the burning of the temple took place on the 10th Loos = Ab, 
as also Josephus in Wars of the Jews, vi. 4. 5, expressly states. The 
Rabbinical tradition places the destruction of the temple on the 9th Ab 
(Mishna, Taanith iv. 6: naw mivN a NAT JIN awa Aywng), and 
indeed early on the evening before that day (6. Taanith 29a: nyyn any 
axa, Derenbourg, p. 291); that is, in our way of reckoning, on the 8th 
Ab. It therefore regards as the day of destruction the day on which 
Titus caused fire to be laid to the gates. According to Rabbinical 
tradition it was Sabbath evening, naw ‘xyip, when the temple was 
destroyed. See vol. i. p. 41, and Derenbourg, p, 291. According to 
Dio Cassius, Jerusalem was destroyed ty aira ri rob Kpdvov guépa. 

According to the representation of Josephus, which we have followed, 
Titus had expressed a wish to spare the temple proper (Wars of the Jews, 
vi. 4, 3). Divergent from this is the narrative of Sulpicius Severus, 
Chronicon, ii. 80: “ Fertur Titus adhibito consilio prius deliberasse, an 
templum tanti operis everteret. Etenim nonnullis videbatur, aedem 
sacratam ultra omnia mortalia illustrem non oportere deleri, quae servata 
modestiae Romanae testimonium, diruta perennem crudelitatis notam 
praeberet. At contra alii et Titus ipse evertendum in primis templum 
censebant, quo plenius Judaeorum et Christianorum religio tolleretur : 
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While the Romans slaughtered indiscriminately all that fel. 
into their hands, children and old men, priests and people, 
and intentionally fanned the terrible conflagration, so that 
nothing escaped the flames, John of Gischala succeeded, 
along with his Zealot following, to escape into the upper city. 
Even before the temple had been burnt down, the legions 
planted their standards in the temple court, and greeted 
their general as Imperator." 


quippe has religiones, licet contrarias sibi, isdem tamen ab auctoribus 
profectas ; Christianos ex Judaeis extitisse : radice sublata stirpem facile 
perituram.” Orosius, vii. 9. 5-6, from a somewhat different point of 
view, ascribes the destruction to Titus. Seeing that Sulpicius Severus, as 
Bernays has proved, elsewhere bases his statements on Tacitus, Bernays 
has concluded that on this point also his statement rests on the history of 
Tacitus, which for this period is no longer extant, and served as model 
for Josephus, who wishes to free Titus from the nota crudelitatis (Bernays, 
Ueber die Chromk des Sulpicius Severus, 1861, pp. 48-61, in his Gesammelte 
Werke, ii. 159-181). The following also agree with Bernays: Stange, 
De Titt imperatoris vita, P. 1, 1870, pp. 39-48; Schiller, Geschichte der 
rom. Karserzeit, i. 399; Thiaucourt, Revue des études juives, t. xix. 1889, 
p. 65 sqq. The following vacillate: Renan, Der Antichrist, pp. 405-410 ; 
and Mommsen, Rémische Geschichte, v. 538 f. Against Bernays: Gratz, 
Geschichte der Juden, 4 Aufl. iii. p. 538 f., and Hausrath, Zeitgeschichte, 
2 Aufl. iii. 474. Only general assertion without reference to original 
sources is given by Ilhardt, Titus und der juidische Tempel (Philologus, 
Bd. xl. 1881, pp. 189-196). ‘Titus, he says, had intended to preserve the 
temple for a time until he had seen it and plundered it, and then to 
destroy.—It is in fact probable that Sulpicius Severus drew upon Tacitus ; 
but that does not prove that it was the model according to which Jose- 
phus constructed his account. This remains a mere possibility. Even 
the former supposition is rendered suspicious by its being based upon an 
alleged resolution impossible in the mouth of Titus. 

116 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, vi. 5.1-2. The greeting of Titus as 
Imperator: Wars of the Jews, vi. 6.1; Suetonius, Titus, 5 ; Dio Cassius, 
Ixvi. 7; Orosius, vii. 9. 6. On the significance of this procedure, see 
especially Suetonius, /.c. Titus was suspected of having fallen away from 
Vespasian, and of having wisned to set up as an independent ruler of the 
East.—Further details by Teuffel in Pauly’s Real-Encyclopaedie, vi. 2. 
2490 ; Mommsen, Imperatortitel des Titus (Wiener Numismat. Zettschrift, 
Bd. iii. 1871, pp. 458-478); F. J. Hoffmann, Quomodo quando Titus 
imperator factus sit, Bonnae 1883; Chambalu, Der Verfasswngsstreit 
gwischen Titus und Vespasian (Philologus, Bd. xliv. 1885, pp. 123-181) ; 
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The work of the conqueror, however, was by no means 
completed with the overthrow of the temple. The upper 
city, the last refuge of the besieged, had yet to be taken. 
Titus once again called upon Simon and John to surrender. 
But the besieged wished to stipulate for liberty to go forth un- 
touched, which would not be granted them."’ By order of 
Titus the parts of the city now in the possession of the 
Romans—the Ophla, the depository of the archives, the 
council house, the lower city down to Siloah — were set 
on fire, while at the same time the tyrants in the upper 
city continued their work of murder and plunder.’” 

Seeing then that there was no hope of securing the 
voluntary surrender of the besieged, it was necessary once 
more to resort to the erection of ramparts. They were con- 
structed partly at the north-western corner of the upper 
city near the palace of Herod, partly at the north-eastern 
corner, in the neighbourhood of the so-called Xystus. On 
the 20th Loos (Ab, August) the buildings were begun; on 
the 7th Gorpiaeus (Elul, September) they were finished. 
The battering-rams soon made a breach in the walls, 
through which the soldiers with little difficulty forced their 
way, because the besieged in their despondent condition could 
no longer offer a vigorous and determined opposition.“® One 
portion of them made the attempt to break away through the 
besiegers’ lines and to force through the cordon which sur- 
rounded them at Siloah; but they were driven back, and rushed 
again into their subterranean hiding-places. Meanwhile the 
whole of the upper city was taken possession of by the Romans. 
The military standards were planted and the song of victory 
Pick, “ Der Imperatortitel des Titus,” in Sallet’s Zeitschrift fiir Numismatth, 
Bd. xiii. 1885, pp. 109-238. Add to these: Schiller in Bursian’s Jahres- 
bericht, Bd. lii. pp. 17-25; Mommsen, “Zu den Miinzen des Titus,” in 
Sallet’s Zeitschrift fir Numismatik, Bd. xiv. 1887, pp. 31-35. 


UT Josephus, Wars of the Jews, vi. 6. 2-3. 
U8 Tiid, vi. 6. 3, 7. 2-3. 19 Tbid. vi. 8, 1-5, 
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was sung. The soldiers passed through the city murdering, 
burning, and plundering. After a five months’ siege, after 
having been obliged laboriously to press on step by step, 
gaining one position after another, the whole city at last, on 
8th Gorpiaeus (Elul, September), fell into the hands of the 
conquerors.” 

Those of the inhabitants who had not already fallen 
victims to the famine or the sword were now put to death, or 
sent to labour in the mines, or reserved for the gladiatorial 
combats. The handsomest and most powerful of the men 
were spared to grace the triumph. Among the fugitives who 
were driven by hunger to go forth out of their subterranean 
hiding-places was John of Gischala. When he begged for 
mercy he was granted his life, but was sentenced to life-long 
confinement in prison. It was not, however, until a con- 
siderably later period that Simon Bar Giora was apprehended 
He was reserved as a victim for the triumph.” The city 
was then razed to the ground. Only the three gates of the 
palace of Herod — Hippicus, Phasael, and Mariamme — and 
a portion of the wall were left standing; the former as 
monuments of the original strength of the city, the latter 
as a protection for the garrison that was left in charge. The 
victory, won by hard fighting, and at the cost of many victims, 
was celebrated by Titus in an address of thanks to the army, 
the distribution of rewards to those who had distinguished 
themselves in battle, the presenting sacrifices of thanksgiving, 
and a festive banquet.’” 

120 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, vi. 8. 5, 10. 1. 

121 Thid. vi. 9. 2, 4, vii. 2. 1-2. ? 

122 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, vii. 1. 1-3.—Of the three gates of the 
palace of Herod, only one is preserved to the present day under the name 
of “ David’s Tower,” commonly identified with Hippicus, but by Schick 
with Phasael. A minute description is given by Schick in Zevtschroft des 
deutschen Paldstina-Vereins, i. 226 ff. Illustrations of it may be seen in 
Riechm’s Handwérterbuch, i. 210, in art. “Burg,” and in Ebers and Guthe, 
Palistina, Bd. i. p. 9, 
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Leaving behind him the tenth legion as a garrison in 
Jerusalem, Titus proceeded with the rest of his army to. 
Caesarea-on-the-Sea, where the spoil was deposited, and the 
prisoners consigned to safe keeping.“ Thence Titus marched 
to Caesarea Philippi, where a portion of the prisoners were 
forced to engage in combat with wild animals, and to take 
part in the gladiatorial shows. At Caesarea-on-the-Sea, to 
which he returned, he celebrated the birthday of his brother 
Domitian, 24th October, with games on a magnificent scale, 


123 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, vii. 1. 2-3.—The tenth legion in the 
time of Dio Cassius, in the beginning of the third century after Christ, 
still remained in Judea, Dio Cassius, lv. 28. Not until the time of 
Eusebius is it spoken of as the garrison at Aela on the Red Sea (Eusebius, 
Onomasticon, ed. Lagarde, p. 210). Inscriptions, in which it is referred to, 
have been found recently in considerable numbers in Jerusalem. (1) 
A short and fragmentary one is described in full detail by Clermont- 
Ganneau, Comptes rendus de T Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres de 
Pannée, 1872, pp. 163-170. The same is also given in Palestine Exploration 
Fund Quarterly Statement, 1871, 103 ; Ephemeris epigraphica, ii. p. 292, n 
345; The Survey of Western Palestine, Jerusalem, p. 427. (2) Another, 
somewhat more complete, is particularly treated by Zangemeister, Zeit- 
schrift des deutschen Paliistina-Vereins, x. 1887, pp. 49-58, xi. 1888, p. 
138. The same is also given in Merrill, Quarterly Statements, 1886, 73. 
(3) Also seals with the impression upon them, Leg. X. Fretensis, have been 
brought to light from under the heaps of rubbish. See Clermont- 
Ganneau, Comptes rendus de l Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 
1872, pp. 158-163 ; Hphemeris epigraphica, ii. p. 293, n. 346, v. p. 618, n. 
1441; Guthe, Zeitschrift des deutschen Palistina-Vereins, 1882, Taf. x. 
fig. A; Merrill, Quarterly Statements, 1885, 133. In modern tombs 
“numerous relics of the tenth legion” have been found (Merrill, Quarterly 
Statements, 1886, 72). The richest contribution has been made by a large, 
catacomb-like series of tombs on the Mount of Olives, in which numerous 
seals have been found with the impression LXF or LXFre, which were 
used as a covering for particular graves. See Schick, Zeitschrift des deut- 
schen Paldstina-Vereins, xii. 1889, pp. 198, 199. (4) On a medal of the 
L. X. F., which was found in Jerusalem, see De Saulcy, Revue archéologique, 
nouv. He t. xx. 1869, pp. 251-260; ye de la Terre Sainte, 
p. 83, sq. pl. v. n. 3. 

124 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, vii. 2. 1. 
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At Berytus also he celebrated in a similar manner the birth. 
day of his father Vespasian, on 17th November. After a 
lengthened stay in Berytus,' Titus proceeded to Antioch, 
giving public entertainments in the cities through which he 
passed, at which the Jewish prisoners were set to slay one 
another in gladiatorial contests. After a short stay in 
Antioch, he passed on to Zeugma on the Euphrates; and 
from thence he returned again to Antioch, and from thence 
proceeded to Egypt. At Alexandria he disbanded the legions, 
Of the prisoners there were 700 specially distinguished by 
their handsome appearance; and these, together with the 
rebel leaders John and Simon, were reserved for the 
triumph.”° Titus now sailed for Rome,” was received by 
his father and by the people with joyful demonstrations, and 
in common with his father and brother celebrated, in a.p. 71, 
one triumph, though the Senate had assigned one separately 
to each of them.”* During the triumph Simon Bar Giora, 


125 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, vil. 3. 1: ypovtwrépav ewommoura thy 
srionelay. 

126 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, vii. 5. 1-3. 

127 The arrival of Titus in Rome is set down “somewhere about the 
middle of June a.p. 71” by Chambalu, Philologus, xliv. 1885, pp. 507-517. 

128 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, vii. 5. 3-7; Dio Cassius, lxvi. 7. The 
Jewish spoils which were borne along in the triumphal procession are 
to be seen to the present day on the relief work on the Arch of Titus. © 
Compare Reland, De spoliis templi Hierosolymitant in arcu Titiano Romae 
conspicuis, Ultraj. 1716. New edition by Schulze 1775. Also in Ugolini, 
Thesaurus, t. ix. An engraving and a description of the Arch of Titus, 
which was not erected dio Tito until after the death of Titus, is given 
by many ; among others, by Reber, Die Ruinen Roms und der Campagna, 
1863, pp. 397-400. On the relief, see Philippi, “Ueber die romischen 
Triumphalreliefe und ihre Stellung in der Kunstgeschichte” (Abhandlungen 
der philol.-lust. Classe der stichs. Gesellsch. der Wissensch. Bd. vi. 1874, pp. 245- 
Titus (Corpus Inscriptionwm Latinorum, t. vi. n. 945) no mention is made 
of the Jewish war. But another Arch of Titus, destroyed in the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century, which had stood in the Circus Maximus, bore the 
following pompous and, so far as it deals with the earlier history of 
Jerusalem, untrue inscription, bearing date a.D. 81, preserved in a manu- 
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the rebel leader, was in accordance with an old custom carried 
away from the festal procession to prison and executed 
there.” 

The conquest of the capital had certainly given to Titus 
the right to the celebration of the triumph. The whole of 
Palestine, however, was not yet by any means subdued. The 
strongholds of Herodium, Macharus, and Masada were still in 
the hands of the rebels. The reduction of these fortresses was 
the work of the governor of Palestine at that time, Lucilius 
Bassus. In regard to the Herodium, this seems to have 
been accomplished by him without difficulty.” The siege of 
Machiarus occupied a longer time.” Yet even this strong- 


script at Einsiedeln: “Senatus populusque Romanus imp. Tito Caesari 
divi Vespasiani f. Vespasiano Augusto . . . quod praeceptis patri(is) con- 
siliisque et auspiciis gentem Judaeorum domuit et urbem Hierusolymam 
omnibus ante se ducibus regibus gentibus aut frustra petitam aut omnino 
intemptatam delevit” (Piper, Jahrbb. fiir deutsche Theol. 1876, pp. 52-54 ; 
Corp. Inscr. Lat. t. vi. n. 944; Darmesteter, Revue’ ces ctudes juives, t. i. 
1880, p. 35 sq.; on its genuineness: Mommsen, Berichte der séichs. 
Gesellsch. der Wissensch. philol.-hist. Cl. 1850, p. 308).—The coins of 
Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian with the superscription: Ivvdccsec 
sarwxvies, Judaea evicta, Judaea capta, and such like, are given most 
fully in Madden, Coins of the Jews, 1881, pp. 207-229. Compare also 
De Saulcy, Recherches sur la Numismatique Judaique, p. 155 sq. ; Numis- 
matique de la Terre Sainte, p. 79 sq. ; Madden, Numismatic Chronicle, 1876, 
pp. 45-55 ; History of Jewish Coinage, pp. 183-197. 

129 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, vii. 5. 6; Dio Cassius, lxvi. 7.—Simon 
was dragged to the place over against the Forum (Wars of the Jews, vii. 
5. 6: eis rov Ext ris dryopes éovpero téxov). Upon this statement Haver- 
camp correctly remarks: “scil. carcerem, quem Livius dicit Foro im- 
minere.” The carcer Mamertinus lay near the Forum. There, and 
indeed in its lower part, the Tullianwm, were, ¢g., Jugurtha and the 
Catilinian conspirators put to death. It was the common practice to 
put prisoners of war to death there by strangling. Trebellius Pollio, 
Tyranni triginta, c. 22 (in: “Scriptores Historiae Augustae, ed. Peter): 
“strangulatus in carcere captivorum veterum more.” On the Carcer, see 
also Pauly’s Real-Encyclopaedie, art. “Tullianum,” and Gsell-Fels, Rom. 
(1 Aufl.) ii. 200 ff. 

180 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, vii. 6. 1.—On the situation of the 
Herodium, see vol. i. of this work, p. 435. 

181 Macharus in Greek : Maxeespoig (so Josephus, Strabo, xvi. 2. 40, P. 
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hold, before it was taken by storm, yielded by a voluntary 
surrender. The decision to surrender was finally taken in 
consequence of the apprehension of a youth called Eleasar, who 
had particularly distinguished himself in the defence. Bassus 
‘threatened to crucify him in view of the city, and in order to 
prevent this the Jews gave over the fortress.” In the meantime 
‘Lucilius Bassus died. To his successor, Flavius Silva, fell the 
task of taking Masada." In that fortress the Sicarii, under 


763 ; Stephanus Byzant. s.v.) is in the Semitic languages Mechawar, 7y)910 
or $239. In the Mishna, Tamid iii. 8, the editio princeps, the Cambridge 
Manuscript, and cod. de Rossi, 138, have 9))9; Aruch has725p. Both 
forms also occur elsewhere, but ")}3% is more common. The pointing of 
the word 7)21, Mechawar, as in cod. de Rossi, 138, is confirmed by the 


reading 4}}8310, which a Munich Manuscript, Joma 39a, has. See Levy, 
Neuhebréisches Worterbuch, iii. 111 f. Also generally: Lightfoot, Opera, ii. 
582. Besides this Semitic form, we have the following: MayePépas 
(Parthey, Hieroclis Synecdemus et Notitiae graecae episcopatwum, 1866, p. 
93) and Machaweron, as an accusative form, Tobler and Molinier, Itinera 
Hierosolymitana, 1879, p. 326.—According to Wars of the Jews, vii. 6. 2, 
Macharus had been fortified as early as in the days of Alexander 
Jannius. Gabinius demolished the fortress (Antig. xiv. 5.4; Wars of 
the Jews, i. 8. 5). Herod the Great fortified it anew (Wars of the Jews, 
vii. 6.2). On its importance, see Pliny, Hist. Nat. v. 16. 72 : “ Machaerus 
secunda quondam arx Judaeae ab Hierosolymis.”—It lay on the 
southern border of Peraea (Wars of the Jews, iii. 3. 3), and in the time of 
Herod Antipas is said to have belonged to the king of Arabia (Antig. 
xviii. 5. 1). Undoubtedly it is the modern Mkaw,, east of the Dead Sea. 
See Seetzen, Reisen durch Syrien, ii. 330 ff., iv. 378 ff. ; Ritter, Hrdkunde, 
xv. 1. 577 f.; Raumer, Paldstina, p. 264; Keim, Jesus of Nazara, ii. 
335 ff.; Hausrath, Neutestamentliche Zettgeschichte, 2 Aufl. i. 329 f.; 
Parent, Machaerous, Paris 1868; Tristram, The Land of Moab, 2nd ed. 
1874, p. 253 sqq. ; Duc de Luynes, Voyage d Hxploration @ la mer morte, a 
Petra et sur la rive gauche du Jourdain, Paris, s. a. [1874], Atlas, Sheets 
36-39 ; Baedeker-Socin, Palistina, p. 317. 

182 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, vii. 6. 1, 4. 

188 On Masada, 1.e. m0, mountain stronghold, in Strabo, xvi. 2. 44, 


p. 764, corrupted into Mowsés«, see especially the comprehensive mono- 
graph of Tuch, Masada, die herodiantsche Felsenfeste, nach Fl. Josephus und 
neueren Beobachtungen, Leipzig 1863, p. 4.—It had indeed been fortified 
even by the high priest Jonathan ( Wars of the Jews, vii. 8. 3), and was 
spoken of as an important stronghold as far back as the time of Hyrcanus 
TT, about B.o, 42 (Antig. xiv. 11.73; Wars of the Jews, i. 12. 1), and during 
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the leadership of Eleasar, the son of Jairi, and a descendant 
of Judas of Galilee, had established themselves at the com- 
mencement of the war, and had continued to maintain their 
position. The siege proved a very difficult business, since 
the rock upon which the fortress was built rose on all sides 
so high and steep that it was almost impossible to bring the 
engines of destruction near. Only at one point, and even 
there only by means of difficult and ingenious preparatory 
operations, was it possible to secure a place for a battering- 
ram. But by the time that this machine had made a breach 
in the wall, the besieged had already erected behind that 
wall another bulwark of wood and earth, which, owing to its 
elasticity, could not be destroyed by the battering-ram. The 
enemy, however, by the use of fire succeeded in setting this 
obstacle also aside. When Eleasar saw that there was no 
longer any hope of resisting the attack, he held a council 


the invasion of Palestine by the Parthians served as a safe retreat for the 
members of the family of Herod (Antz. xiv. 13. 8 f., 14.6, 15.1f.; Wars 
of the Jews, i. 13. 7f., 15. 1, 15. 3 f.). Herod the Great fortified it anew 
(Wars of the Jews, vii. 8. 3).—According to Wars of the Jews, vii. 8. 3, it 
lay near to the western bank of the Dead Sea; according to Wars of the 
Jews, iv. 7. 2, it was not far from Engedi. So, too, Pliny, Hist. Nat. v. 17. 
73: “Inde (scl. ‘from Engedi’) Masada castellum in rupe et ipsum haut 
procul Asphaltite.” According to this, and according to the description 
which Josephus, Wars of the Jews, vii. 8. 3, gives of the locality, there can 
be no doubt that it is to be identified with the modern Sebbeh on the 
western bank of the Dead Sea south of Engedi, as Smith and Robinson 
were the first to recognise. The siege works of the Romans of a.D. 73 are 
still to be distinctly seen in that place. See generally : Robinson, Biblical 
Researches in Palestine, iii. 241 ff. ; Wolcott and Tipping in the Bibliotheca 
sacra, New York 1843 ; Ritter, Erdkunde, xv. 1, p. 655 ff.; De Sauley, 
Voyage autour de la mer morte, Paris 1853, Bd. i. p. 199 ff., with atlas, pl. 
Xi.-xiii. ; Rey, Voyage dans le Haowran et aux bords de la mer morte exécutéd 
pendant les années, 1857 et 1858, Paris; atlas, pl. xxv.-xxvi.; Tuch, 
Masada ; Sepp, Jerusalem und das heilige Land, 2 Aufl. Bd. i. 1878, p. 
821 ff, with plans and illustrations; Baedeker-Socin, Paldstina, pp 
298-300, with plan ; The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder 
and Kitchener, iii. 418-421, with two plans and an illustration ; and there- 
with Sheet xxvi. of the large English Map. - 
184 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 17. 9, vii. 8, 1 
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with the garrison, in which he urged that they should first 
of all slay the members of their own families, and then put 
one another to death. This, therefore, was done. When the 
Romans entered, they beheld with horror that no more work 
was left for them to do. Thus was the very last stronghold 
of the rebellion conquered in April ap. 73." 

After the fall of Masada disturbances were made by the 
Jews in Alexandria and in Cyrene, which in the former place 
resulted in the closing of the temple of Onias at Leontopolis.’” 
But these after-vibrations of the great revolution in the 
mother country are scarcely worthy of being mentioned along- 
side of the original movement, The fate of Palestine was 
sealed by the overthrow of Masada. Vespasian retained the 
country as a private possession, and the taxes levied went 
into his own purse.” Only to 800 veterans did he distribute 
grants of land at Emmaus near Jerusalem. The former 


185 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, vii. 8. 1-7, 9. 1-2.—According to vii. 
9. 1, the self-slaughter of the garrison of Masada took place on the 15th 
Xanthicus (Nisan, April). The year is not mentioned. But since in an 
earlier passage, vii. 7. 1, the fourth year of Vespasian is mentioned, which 
began on lst July aD. 72 (comp. Tacitus, Hist. ii. 79), the conquest of 
Masada must have occurred in the spring of a.D. 73. Compare Ewald, 
History of Israel, vii. 614. 

186 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, vii. 10-11; Life, Ixxvi. 

187 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, vil. 6.6: xerevov r&ouv yay croddcbcs 
rav "lovdelay’ ov yap xardxtocy txei Tors, Olav avre civ xapav DvrAcTrwD. 
Mommsen, Rémische Geschichte, v. 539 f. note, discovers in those words a 
contradiction. But such there would be only if we were to take éoddode: 
in the sense of “to sell.” It means, however, also “to farm out.” The 
country immediately surrounding Jerusalem had been given over to the 
tenth legion (Josephus, Life, lxxvi.). 

188 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, vii. 6.6: éxraxoctors 3 pedvors deo Tis 
arparides dsocDeseeevoss xaplov Edwxen sic nerolxyotv, 0 xaArciros ev Ammwovs, 
awixet 08 Tay Lepocorduay oradiove tptexovra. The reading here 
vacillates between rpsaxovre and &yxavra. Since the two best manuscripts 
have rpiexovre, and since é€4xovr is evidently an emendation in accordance 
with Luke xxiv. 13, the former is to be regarded as the correct reading. 
Accordingly our Emmaus cannot be the same as that Emmaus otherwise 
known, situated somewhere about 20 or 21 miles from Jerusalem, which, 
from the time of Julius Africanus, in the beginning of the third century 
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temple-tax of two drachmas was henceforth exacted of all 


after Christ, was called Nicopolis. On it see Div. II. vol. i. p. 159; 
Henderson, Handbook on Palestine, pp. 165-167 ; Gelzer, Julius Africanus, 
i. 5-7. Sozomen distinctly declares that the latter: pera riv arwor 
“Iscocondpeay xecl rqy xarae raov Tovdeiav vixnv, had the name of Nicopolis 
(Hist. eccl. v. 21); and the coins of Emmaus-Nicopolis are supposed to 
have an era from about a.p. 70. See, with reference to this point, Belley 
in the Mémoires de 0 Acad. des inscr. et belles-lettres, alte serie, Bd. xxx. 
1764, pp. 294-806 ; Eckhel, Doctr. Num. iii. 454 ; Mionnet, Descroption de 
médatlles ant. v. 550 sq., Suppl. viii. 376 ; De Saulcy, Numismatique de la 
Terre Sainte, pp. 172-175, 406, pl. vi. 3-5: De Sauley in Annuaire de la Société 
framgaise de Num. et d@Archéol. t. iii. 2, 1869, pp. 275-278 ; De Saulcy in 
Mélanges de Numismatique, t. ii. 1877, p. 147 sq. For this reason, in spite 
of the indication of distance in Josephus, the military colony of Vespasian 
is by many identified with Emmaus-Nicopolis. So eg. Kuhn, Die 
Stadt. wnd biirgerl. Verfassung des rom. Reichs, ii. 356 f.; Marquardt, 
Rémische Staatsverwaltung, Bd. i. 2 Aufl. 1881, p. 428; Gelzer, Julius 
Africanus, i. 5-7 ; with hesitation : Grotefend in Pauly’s Real-Encyclopaedte, 
iii. 115. But the assertion of Sozomen, who only casually throws out 
this suggestion, and probably hastily draws this conclusion only from the 
name Nicopolis, is confronted by the definite and positive statement of 
Eusebius and other chroniclers, according to which Nicopolis had not 
been founded earlier than the time of Julius Africanus, and only then 
received this name. According to Eusebius, Chronicon. ad ann. Abr. 2237, 
ed. Schoene, ii. 178 sq.=Chronicon Paschale, ed. Dindorf, i. 499, in the time 
of Helesgabalus ; according to Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, i. 676, in the time of 
Alexander Severus. Compare also generally: Jerome, De viris illustriis, 
c. 63= Opera, ed. Vallarsi, ii. 903, and an anonymous writing, probably from 
the Church history of Philip of Side, dating about a.p. 430, which De Boor 
has edited according to a Codex Baroccianus [Texte und Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, edited by Gebhardt and Harnack, v. 
2, 1888, pp. 169,174 f.]. Yet another is given in Reland, Palaestina, p. 759. 
The chief passage in Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, ii. 178 sq., runs as 
follows in the Armenian : “In Palestina antiqua Emmaus restaurata est 
Nicopolisque vocata cura [praefectura] et interpellatione Julii Africani 
chronographi ad regem ;” according to Jerome: “In Palaestina Nicopolis 
quae prius Emmaus vocabatur urbs condita est, legationis industriam pro 
ea suscipiente Julio Africano scribtore temporum ;” according to the 
Chronicon Paschale: Wanrasorivng Ninowonss  mporepov "Expoovs éxricbn 
OAS, wpeaRevovros UxEp avTIng xol mrpolorapevov lovAiov AQpixavov rov Tad 
xpovenc ovyypawemevov. That this is correct, and that the statement of 
Sozomen is false, is further proved by this, that writers before Heliogabulus 
are acquainted only with the name Emmaus. So Pliny, Hist. Nat. v. 14. 
70; Ptolemy, v.16. 7. In the Itinerariwm Antonini it is not met with at 
all. Also Josephus, who frequently mentions this Emmaus, never makes 
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Jews for the temple, Jupiter Capitolinus.” The inhabitants 
of Palestine became impoverished, and by the seven years’ war 
their numbers had been terribly reduced. A Jewish magis- 
tracy, of the kind formerly possessed, no longer existed. The 
one gathering point which still remained for the people was 


the remark that it is now called Nicopolis, whereas elsewhere he does not 
omit such notices. The existence of coins of the Palestinian Nicopolis 
before Heliogabulus, and with an era from about a.pD. 70, is, however, 
very questionable indeed. See the critical remarks by De Saulcy in 
Numismatique de la Terre Sainte, pp. 172-175, and Mommsen, Ephemeris 
epigraphica, t. v. 1884, p. 619. The coin described by De Saulcy in the 
Appendix, p. 406, is very uncertain as to reading. In the Mélanges de 
Numismatique, ii. 147 sq., De Sauley reports that he had received from 
Jerusalem a copy of the coin described by Belley of the year 72 aer. Nicop., 
which was minted after the death of Faustina, who died a.p. 141. But 
the place of its discovery being Jerusalem, does not prove that the coin 
belonged to the Palestinian Nicopolis. It may, ¢e.g., have belonged to the 
Egyptian city of that name. It may even be matter of question whether 
we should not read PO=170, instead of BO=72, according to the era of 
Augustus. We have therefore no dependable testimony of the founding 
of an Emmaus-Nicopolis about a.p. 70. Against the identification of the 
military colony of Vespasian with this Emmaus-Nicopolis, it may be 
alleged, besides Josephus’ account of its distance, that the military colony 
of Vespasian is not called Nicopolis by Josephus, and that, on the other 
hand, every characteristic feature of a colony is wanting in Emmaus-Nico- 
polis. Our Emmaus (Wars of the Jews, vii. 6. 6) is most probably rather to 
be identified with the New Testament Emmaus, Luke xxiv. 13, although 
the distance in the two cases, respectively 30 and 60 furlongs, are only 
approximately correct. It has been shrewdly conjectured that our 
Emmaus, in which Vespasian founded a Roman colony, is identical with 
the modern Culonie near Jerusalem. So Sepp, Jerusalem, 2 Aufl. i. 54-73; 
Ewald, History of Israel, vii. 553, 612 ; Hitzig, Geschichte, ii. 623 ; Caspari, 
Chronological and Geographical Introduction to the Life of Christ, p. 242 ; 
Keim, Jesus of Nazara, vi. 306 ; Furrer in Schenkel’s Bibelleaicon, ii. 107 ff.- 
Fr. W. Schultz in Herzog, Real-Encyclopaedie, 2 Aufl. xi. 771. In an 
inscription found at Emmaus-Nicopolis mention indeed is made of a 
mil(es) [leg. V.] Mac, Ephemeris epigraphica, t. v. p. 620, n. 1446. But 
the designation as miles, instead of as veteranus, is against the conjecture 
that it can refer to one of the veterans settled by Vespasian. In A.D. 68 a 
fortified camp of the fifth legion was placed at Emmaus, and remained a 
long time, probably until a.p. 70 (Wars of the Jews, iv. 8. 1, v. 1. 6.). 

189 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, vii. 6.6; Dio Cassius, iv. 8.1. Compare 
Div. II. vol. i. p. 251. 
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the law. Around this they gathered now with anxious and 
scrupulous faithfulness, and with the indomitable hope that 
some day, under an established civil government, and even 
among the nations of the world, it would come again to have 
a recognised place and practical authority. 


§ 21. FROM THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM TO THE 
OVERTHROW OF BAR-COCHBA. 


1. Tar STATE oF AFFAIRS IN PALESTINE FROM VESPASIAN TO 
HADRIAN. 


THE separation of Judea from the province of Syria, which 
had been resolved upon at the time when Vespasian was sent 
thither (see above, vol. i. p. 369), continued in force also 
after the conclusion of the war. Judea—and indeed under 
that very name—formed from this time forth an independent 
province.’ Since it had as a garrison only one legion, the 
legio X. Fretensis (see above, p. 248), alongside of which were 
only auxiliary troops (see above, p. 56), the commander of 
that legion was at the same time governor of the province. It 
appears that, as a rule, the position was held by men of 
praetorian rank. It was only at a later period that the 
province came to be administered by men of consular rank, 
probably after the time of Hadrian, since even then the legio 


1The name Judaea occurs, ¢g., on the military diploma of a.p. 86 
(Corpus Inscr. Lat. t. iii. p. 857, Dipl. xiv.), on the inscription 
of Julius Severus (Corpus Inscr. Lat. t. iii. n. 2830), on the coin 
which celebrates Hadrian’s visit to Judea (adventui Aug. Judaeae, in 
Madden, Coins of the Jews, 1881, p. 231), on the inscription of an other- 
wise unknown “proc(urator) Aug(usti) provincia(e) Jud(aeae) v(ices) 
a(gens) l(egati)” in Corpus Inscr. Lat. iii. n. 5776, and elsewhere. At 
a later date, somewhere after Hadrian, the prevailing designation is Syria 
Palaestina, which occurs even as early as in Herodotus (see Division II, 
vol. ii. p. 193. Yet even then the name Judea had not altogether passed 
out of use. The geographer Ptolemy sets both alongside of each other 
(Ptolemy, v. 16.1), Compare Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, Bd. 
i. 2 Aufl. 1881, p. 421, note 2; P. von Rohden, De Palaestina et Arabia 
provinciis Romams quaestiones selectae, 1885, pp. 1-38. 

DIV. 1. VOL. II. B 
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VI. Ferrata was stationed in Judea, and the governor was not 
of an order superior to the commander of a legion.’ 

From the series of governors only certain names are now 
known to us.’ The first: of these who exercised their functions 
during the war of a.pD. 70-73 have already been briefly 
referred to :— 

1. Sex. Vettulenus Cerialis, who at the siege of Jerusalem 
commanded the fifth legion (see above, p. 236). He remained 
after the departure of Titus as commander of the garrison 
troops, that is, of the tenth legion and of the detachments 
joined with it, and gave them over to Lucilius Bassus (Wars 
of the Jews, vii. 6.1). His full name is given in an inscription 
(Corpus Inseriptionum Latinorum, t. x. n. 4862). 

2. Lucilius Bassus, who took the strongholds of Herodium 
and Macharus (Josephus, Wars of the Jews, vii. 6. 1-6). He 
died as governor (Wars of the Jews, vii. 8.1). The procurator 
serving under him, L. Laberius (not AsBépous) Maximus 
(Wars of the Jews, vii. 6. 6), is also mentioned in the Acts of 
the Arval priesthood: Corpus Inscriptionum Latinorum, t. vi. 


4 Proofs of what is said above are given by von Rohden, De Palaestina 
et Arabia provinciis Romamis, p. 30 sq. On an inscription found recently 
in Jerusalem, dating from the time of Caracalla, one M. Junius Maximus 
“leg(atus) Augg. (7.e. duorum Augustorum) leg(ionis) X. Fr(etensis)” is 
mentioned. Seeing that he is designated as leg. Augg., Zangemeister had 
assumed on his first examination of the inscription (Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Palistina-Vereins, x. 1887, pp. 49-53) that this commander of the legion 
was also governor. But he has himself rightly, in his appendix to that 
article (Zevtschrift, xi. 138), correctly observed that in that case the 
designation pro praetore would not have been wanting. The person 
referred to was therefore only commander of the legion. 

8 Compare the collection of passages in: Kuhn, Die stddtische und 
biirgerliche Verfassung des Rim. Reichs, ii. 184 f.; Marquardt, Rémische 
Staatsverwaltung, Bd. i. 2 Aufl. p. 419 f.; von Rohden, De Palaestina et 
Arabia provinciis Romanis, 1885, pp. 36-42 ; Liebenam, Forschungen zur 
Verwaltungsgeschichte des rom. Kaiserreichs, Bd. i. 1888, pp. 239-244,— 
Gratz, “Die romischen Legaten in Judiéa unter Domitian und Trajan und 
ihre Beziehung zu Juden und Christen”: (Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und 
Wissensch, des Judenth. 1885, pp. 17-34), gives only rabbinical legends. 
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n. 2059, and in the military diploma of a.p. 83 (Zphemeris 
epigraphica, v. p. 612 sq.). According to the latter authority, 
he was the governor of Egypt. 

3. L. Flavius Silva, the conqueror of Masada (Josephus, 
Wars of the Jews, vii. 8-9). He was consul in a.v. 81. His 
full uame is given as L. Flavius Silva Nonius Bassus in the 
Acta Arvalium, Corpus Inscriptionum Latinorum, t. vi. n. 2059. 
Compare Henzen, Acta Arvalium Index, p. 186. 

4, M. Salvidenus, about a.D. 80, is witnessed to by a 
Palestinian coin of Titus, with the superscription EIII M. 
ZAAOTIAHN(OT), Madden, Coins of the Jews, p. 218. He 
is certainly identical: with the M. Salvidenus, who, according 
to a coin of Domitian, was proconsul of Bithynia (Mionnet, 
Supplement, v. p. 2). 

5. Cn. Pompeius Longinus, a.D. 86. In a military diploma 
of Domitian of A.D. 86 the veterans of two alae and four cohorts 
are referred to “qui... sunt in Judaea sub Cn. Pompeio 
Longino” (Corpus Inscriptionum Latinorum, iii. p. 857, Dipl. 
xiv.). We have no other information with reference to these 
governors of Judea.—From some statements of the diploma 
Henzen thought himself justified in drawing the conclusion, 
that at that time warlike operations were being carried on in 
Judea. The premises, however, do not by any means sustain 
such a conclusion.‘ 

4 Henzen, Jahrbticher des Vereins von Alterthwmsfreunden im Rheinlande, 
xiii, 1848, pp. 34-37. He is followed by: Darmesteter, Revue des études 
juswes, i. 1880, pp. 37-41; Schiller, Geschichte der rémischen Kaiserzeit, i. 532. 
Against this view: Rohden, De Palaestina et Arabia, p. 38 (in accordance 
with a communication from Mommsen).—Henzen’s reasons are: (1) The 
cohors I. Augustana Lusitanorwm, mentioned on the diploma, was shortly 
before stationed in Pannonia. It must therefore have been sent for from 
thence in order to strengthen the garrison of Judea. (2) The veterans, 
according to the diploma, received indeed the rank of citizens, but not a 
full discharge (honesta missio). It was therefore thought that they might 
still be needed. The latter argument is not decisive, and the cohors I. 


Augusta Lusitanorum mentioned on the inscription, is demonstrably 
different from the cohors I, Lusitanorum settled in Pannonia in a.p. 85. 
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6. Atticus, about a.p.107. In two fragments of Hege- 
sippus, which are quoted by Eusebius, it is reported that 
Simeon, said to be the second bishop of the Church of 
Jerusalem, died a martyr’s death “ under the Emperor Trajan 
and the governor Atticus” (Eusebius, Hist. eccl. iii. 32. 3: 
émt Tpaiavod Kalcapos nai iraticot "Arrixov; iii. 32. 6: 
éml ’Artixod Tod bmatixod). In the Chronicle of Eusebius 
this event is placed in the tenth year of Trajan, aD. 107 
(Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, ii. p. 162 sq.); in the 
Chronicon Paschale, ed. Dindorf, i. 471, in the consulship of 
Candidus and Quadratus, a.D. 105. Neither of these state: 
ments, indeed, has the value of traditional testimonies, least of 
all the statement in the Chronicon Paschale, which has only 
the authority of Eusebius. Our Atticus is supposed to be 
identical with the similarly named father of Herod Atticus. 
The designation of darixds is remarkable, since other gover- 
nors of Judea had held this office before their consulship.— 
Compare generally : Waddington, Fastes des provinces asiatiques, 
p. 192 sq.; Dittenberger, Hermes, xiii. 1878, pp. 67-89. 

7. Pompeius Falco, about a.D. 107 and onwards. The 
inscription in Corpus Inscriptionum Latinorum, t. x. nu. 6321, 
gives the cursus honorum of this man, who is known from the 
letters of the younger Pliny. According to this document he 
was also “leg(atus) Aug(usti) pr(o) pr(aetore) provinc(iae) 
[Judaeae] et leg(ionis) X. Fret(ensis).” The supplied word 
Judaeae is warranted here by the fact that the command of 
the tenth legion was attached to the governorship. According 
to Pliny, Hpist. vii. 22, this governorship dates probably from 
AD. 107 to aD. 110, for in the letter written about that 
time Pliny commends a friend to Falco for the place of a 
tribune. But this, according to the other date of the cwrsus 
honorum, could only have happened during the period of his 
governorship of Judea.—The epistles addressed by Pliny to 
Pompeius Falco are Pliny, Hpist. i 23, iv. 24, vii. 22, 
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ix. 15. Compare generally: Mommsen, Hermes, iii. 1869, 
p. 51; Pliny, £pist. ed. Keil, p. 422 (Index by Mommsen) ; 
Waddington, Fastes des provinces asiatiques, pp. 202-204; 
Rohden, p. 39; Liebenam, Forschungen, i. 94 ff.; Petersen 
and Luschan, Reisen in Lykien (1889), p. 123. | 

8. Tiberianus, about a.D. 114.—In Joannes Malalas, ed. 
Dindorf, p. 273, the express language of a writing is quoted, 
which Tiberianus, the governor of Palaestina prima, addressed 
to Trajan during his stay in Antioch, ap. 114 (é& T@ 6& 
SvatpiBew tov abtov Tpaiavov Baciréa ev’ Avtioyeta ths Rupias 
Bovrevouevov Ta Tept TOD TroAcuou eurvucev a’Tcv TrBepiavos, 
nyeu@ov tod mpwtov Tlanaoctivev eOvovs, tadta). In it 
Tiberianus calls the attention of the emperor to the fact that 
the Christians in a foolish manner deliver themselves up to 
martyrdom, and desires directions as to how he should proceed. 
In reply Trajan commanded him and all other magistrates 
throughout the whole empire to suspend the persecutions. 
This same story is told in a somewhat different way by John 
of Antioch (in Miller, Fragmenta hist. graec. iv. 580, n. 111). 
The statement of the latter is literally reproduced by Suidas 
in his Lexicon, sv. Tpaiavds. Both stories, which are in 
thorough agreement on all essential points, are in respect of 
contents highly suspicious. Even the partition of Palestine 
into Palaestina prima and secunda did not take place before 
the end of the fourth century. Against the historicity of the 
narrative, see Gieseler, Kirchengeschichte,i. 1, 4 Aufl. p. 129; 
Overbeck, Studien zur Geschichte der alten Kirche, i. 122; 
Gorres, Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftl. Theologie, 1878, p. 
38 £.; Keim, Rom und das Christenthum, 1881, p. 526 f. 
In favour of it: Wieseler, Die Christenverfolgungen der 
Caesaren, 1878, p. 126 ff. The stories of Malalas and John 
of Antioch in this and in many other instances have so much 
that is common, that evidently the one must have borrowed 
from the other. Since both probably wrote about the beginning 
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of the seventh century, it is a question to whom the priority 
belongs. The style of the particular passage before us speaks 
in favour of the view now prevalent, that Malalas was the 
older, for Malalas communicates the letter of Tiberianus in 
the very words of the writer, whereas John of Antioch only 
describes its contents.” 

9. Lusius Quietus, about aD. 117.—This distinguished 
general, after he had put down the outbreak of the Jews in 
Mesopotamia, was appointed governor of Judea (Eusebius, 
Hist. eccl. iv. 2.5: *Iovdaias jryeuwv tro tod adtoxpdtopos 
avedetyOn. Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, ii. 164; in Greek, 
in Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, i. 657, at the 18th year of Trajan 
[2131 Abr.]: myeu@v tis "Tovdalas Sia todto xabictarar). 
Dio Cassius merely says that he administered the government 
of Palestine after his consulship of aD. 115 (Dio Cassius, 
Ixviii, 32: dmatedoar ths te TIadavorivns dptar). That 
Trajan sent to Palestine a consular legate, not merely one of 
praetorian rank, was occasioned by the peculiarly difficult 
condition of affairs at that time-—By Hadrian, Lusius Quietus 
was recalled (Spartian. vita Hadriana,c. 5: “ Lusium Quietum 
... exarmavit ”), and soon thereafter put to death (bid. c. 7 ; 
Dio Cassius, lxix. 2)—-Compare generally : Borghesi, Oeuvres, 
i. 500 sq. 

10. Tineius Rufus, a.p. 132.—When the revolution of 
Barcochba broke out, one Rufus was governor of Judea 
(Eusebius, Hist. eccl. iv. 6. 1: ‘Poddos érapywv tis ’Iovéaias). 

*a Compare: C. Miiller, Fragmenta Hist. Graec. iv. 536, in favour of the 
priority of John of Antioch.—QGutschmid, Grenzboten, 22 Jahrg. 1863, 
1 Semester, 1 Bd. p. 345 f., in favour of the priority of Malalas—Momm- 
sen, Hermes, vi. 1872, pp. 323-383 ; Nicolai, Griech. Literatwrgeschichte, iii. 
56 f., 96 f.; Stokes in Smith and Wace, Dictionary of Christian Biography, 
iii. 787 sq.; Gelzer, Jultus Africanus, i. 74, 228 ff., ii. 129, in favour of the 
priority of Malalas; Sotiriadis, “ Zur Kritik des Johannes von Antiocha,” in 
Jahrbticher fiir class. Philol., 16 Supplementhd. 1888, pp. 1-126, especially 


pp. 68-83, going back again to the idea that John of Antioch is the 
older, 
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In the Chronicle of Eusebius he is called Tineius Rufus 
(Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, ii. 166 sq. ad. ann. Abr. 
2148; in Greek, in Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, i. 660: ayetro Se 
THs Iovdaias Tivvios “Poddos; in Latin, in Jerome: “tenente 
provinciam Tinnio Rufo”). In Jerome on Daniel c. 9, s. fin. 
ed. Vallarsi, v. 695: Timo Rufo; on Zechariah viii. 16 sqq. 
ed. Vallarsi, vi. 852: T. Annio Rufo (so the earlier editions ; 
the reading Turannio Rufo is only a conjecture of Vallarsi). 
Undoubtedly the correct form is Tineius Rufus, as is proved 
by Borghesi. For one Q. Tineius Rufus, who was consul 
under Commodus, is referred to on several inscriptions. He 
may have been son or grandson of one Rufus. See Borghesi, 
Ocuvres, iii. 62-64, viii. 189 sq.; Renan, L’église chrétienne, 
p. 192 sq.; and also Corpus Inscriptionum Latinorum, t. vi. 
n. 1978. 

In order to suppress the rebellion, Publicius Marcellus, 
who up to that time had been governor of Syria, was also 
sent into Judea (Corpus Inscriptionum Graecorum, n. 4033 = 
Archiolog.-epigr. Mittheilungen aus Oesterreich-Ungarn Jahrg. 
ix. 1885, p. 118: qvixa IovBrKxws Mapxedrros Sia tap 
kivnow tHv “Lovdaixny petaBeBjxe amo Zuplas; the same 
statement also is found in Corpus IJnscript. Graec. n. 4034). 
This strengthening of the fighting forces in Judea is also 
referred to by Eusebius (Hist. eccl. iv. 6. 1: otpatuwtixis 
avTe cuppaylas tro PBaciréws mewpleions. Compare 
Chronicon ad. ann. Abr. 2148). 

11. Julius Severus, a.p. 135.—The suppression of the 
Jewish revolution was thoroughly completed only by Julius 
Severus, who was sent to Judea from Britain, where he had 
been up to that time governor (Dio Cassius, lxix. 13). The 
cursus honorum of this man is given in the inscription, Corpus 
Inseriptionum Latinorum, t. iii. n. 2830, where the higher 
offices are enumerated in the following order: “leg(ato) pr(o) 
pr(aetore) imp(eratoris) Traiani Hadriani Aug(usti) provinciae 
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Daciae, cos. leg. pr. pr. provinciae Moesiae inferioris, leg. pr 
pr. provinciae Brittaniae, leg. pr. pr. provinciae Judeae, leg 
pr. pr. provinciae Suriae.” This therefore confirms the state- 
ment of Dio Cassius that he came from Britain to Judea. 
On the other hand, the statement of Dio Cassius, or rather 
that of his unskilful epitomizer Xiphilinus, that after the 
conclusion of the Jewish revolt he was made governor of 
Bithynia (Dio Cassius, lxix. 14), is the result of a confusion 
between him and another Severus. Our Julius Severus, who 
was consul in A.D. 127, was called Sextus Julius Severus 
(Corpus Inscript. Lat. iii. p. 874, Dipl. xxxi.), but the 
governor of Bithynia was Tv. Zeovhpos (Corpus Inscript. 
Graec. n. 4033 and 4034), or, according to a more recent 
copy of one of these inscriptions, II. Seovfjpes (Archdolog.- 
epigr. Mittheilungen aus Oecsterreich-Ungarn, ix. 118 = Corpus 
Inscript. Graec. n. 4033). Compare, Marquardt, Romuasche 
Staatsverwaltung, Bd. i. 2 Aufl, 1881, p. 353; Rohden, 
p. 42.° 


5 In the list of governors of Judea we also find one Cl(audius) Pater(nus) 
Clement(tanus), who, according to an inscription (Corpus Insr. Lat. t. 
iii, n. 5776), was “proc(urator) Aug(usti) provincia(e) Jud(aeae) v(ices) 
a(gens) l(egati),” therefore procurator or administrator in place of the 
deceased or recalled governor. The date of this inscription, however, is 
altogether unknown. For from the circumstance that the province is 
named, not Syria Palastina, but Judea, it cannot with certainty be con- 
cluded that the inscription is earlier than the time of Hadrian, as Rohden, 
p. 41, thinks he may conclude.—Just as little explanation is obtained 
from the rabbinical legends about a Roman ye~av, who is said to have 
proposed captious questions to Jochanan ben Saccai, at the end of the 
first century after Christ. For the corrupt condition of the text makes 
it impossible even to determine his name with certainty. He is called, 
jer. Sanhedrin 196 (Cracow edition), pio IN, Agnitos (Hgnatius ?), 19 ¢. 
Antoninus, and at 19a, Antigonus. In ether places we also find other 
forms. The Hegemon Agnitos (193n D1M'23N) who, according to Sifre on 
Deut. § 351, is said to have put a similar question to Gamaliel II. in 
the beginning of the second century after Christ, is certainly the same 
Agnitos. See generally: Derenbourg, Histoire de la Palestine, p. 316 sq. ; 
Levy, Neuhebraisches Worterbuch, i. 104b, 108a (“art.” py and 
Dim); Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten, i. 1884, p. 39 f.= Monats- 
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The residence of the imperial governor, as in earlier times 
that of the procurators had also been, was not Jerusalem, but 
Caesarea, the important coast town built by Herod the Great.’ 
It was formed by Vespasian into a Roman colony, and bore 
the official name col(onia) prima Fi(avia) Aug(usta) Caesarensis 
or Caesarea.’ Jerusalem had been so completely razed to the 
ground “that there was left nothing to make those that came 
thither believe it had ever been inhabited.”® It was first of 
all only a Roman camp, in which, if not the whole of the 
tenth legion, yet at least the chief portion of it, had its head- 
quarters, together with its baggage and followers.’ 

In regard to the other changes made upon the organization 
of the Palestinian city communities we have only scattered 
notices. To what extent Vespasian held the country as a 
private possession cannot be very clearly understood from the 
indefinite statements of Josephus (see above, p. 253). His 
private possessions seem to have extended not merely to the 
town domains of Jerusalem, but to all Judea —that term 
being understood in its proper and more restricted sense 
(wacay yiv tev ’Lovdalwv). The only new town which 
Vespasian here founded was the military colony of Emmaus 
(see above, p. 253). In Samaria, Flavia Neapolis, which 
rapidly grew and flourished, was then founded. For that its 
founding belongs to the time of Vespasian is proved not 
only by its name and by the reference in Pliny, but also by 


schrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft der Judenthwms, 1882, p. 169 f. ; 
Gratz, Monatsschrift, 1885, p. 17 ff. 

8 After Flavius Silva had conquered Masada he went back again to 
Caesarea (Wars of the Jews, vii. 10. 1).—Tacitus also describes Caesarea 
as Judacae caput (Tacitus, Hist. ii. 78). 

7 For further particulars, see Div. II. vol. i. p. 84. 

8 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, vii. 1.1: rv 9 darcy dravre rig monrews 
mepiBorov odtas taucricav of xaraoxncmrovres ws onde waror’ oixnbjvat 
aloriv oy ert Tapaoxely Trois mpoosAbovat. 

® Compare the details as given by Gregorovius, Sitewngsberichte der 
philosoph.-philol. und hist. Classe der Mtinchener Akademie, 1883, p. 477 ff. 
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the era of the city, the starting - point of which is to be 
reckoned about a.v. 72.° It lay upon the site of a place 
which was previously called Mabortha or Mamortha, in the 
immediate vicinity of Shechem, so that it soon came to be 
identified with Shechem." In the later days of the empire 
it was one of the most important cities of Palestine.” The 
inhabitants were wholly or predominantly pagan, as their 
modes of worship witnessed to by coins prove. Upon not a 


10 The full name in Justin Martyr’s Apology, i. c. 1: éxo Draovies 
Néws worsag trys Yuples Tlerasorivys. Similarly: Eusebius, Hist. ecel. iv. 
12. So, too, on the coins. On the coins and on the era, see Noris, Annus 
et epochae Syromacedonum, v. 5. 2 (ed. Lips. pp. 587-552); Eckhel, Doctr. 
Num. iii, 433-438 ; Mionnet, Description de médailles, v. 499-511, Supplem. 
viii. 344-355 ; De Saulcy, Numismatique de la Terre Sainte, pp. 244-274, 
pl. xii.-xiv. 

11 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iv. 8.1: wepad tiv Neeworw xecrovpevny, 
MaBopoa o¢ dd trav éxixwpiov.—Pliny, Hist. Nat. v. 13. 69: Neapolis 
quod antea Mamortha dicebatur.—Eusebius, Onomasticon, ed. Lagarde, p. 
290: Buys Hy noel Sinn y nal Seranw’ rors lexadB viv epnwos’ detxvurees 
de 6 romos gy mpomotetors Néas worcws. Ibid. p. 274, sv. Aovle mreepa- 
netvn Luxe ao O onusiov Néws wérewe ; instead of which Jerome gives 
in his text more correctly : in tertio lapide Neapoleos ; Epiphanius, Haer. 
72. 23: éy Yexiwoss tovréoriv tv ry Newwoass. So, too, Haer. 80. 1.—Jerome, 
“ Peregr. Paulae,” in Tobler, Palaestinae descriptiones, p. 23 (=Jerome, Opp. 
ed. Vallarsi, i. 703): “Sichem, non ut plerique errantes legunt Sichar, 
quae aunc Neapolis appellatur.”—Compare generally : Reland, Palaestina, 
pp. 1004-1010; Robinson, Biblical Researches in Palestine, iii. 95-136 ; 
Williams in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, ii. 411, 
412; Ritter, Erdkunde, xvi. 637-658 ; Kuhn, Dre stédtische wnd biirger- 
liche Verfassung des rom. Reichs, ii. 56, 355, 356, 364; Sepp, Jerusalem, 
2 Aufl. ii, 37-66; Guérin, Samarie, i. 390-424; Baedeker - Socin, 
Paldstina, p. 342 ff.; The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by 
Conder and Kitchener, ii. 203-210, and Sheet xi. of the large English 
Map.—The articles on Shechem in the Bible dictionaries of Smith, Kitto, 
and Fairbairn ; and “Sichem” in those of Winer, Schenkel, and Riehm. 

12 By Septimius Severus it was deprived of the jus civitatis (Spartian. 
vita Severt, c. 9), but the same emperer at a later period again restored to 
it that privilege (Spartian. vita Severi, c. 14: “ Palaestinis poenam remisit 
quam ob causam Nigri meruerant”). Under Philip the Arabian, accord- 
ing to the evidence of the coins, it was made into a Roman colony. 
Ammianus Marcellinus designates it as one of the greatest of the cities of 
Palestine (Amman. xiv. 8. 11\ 
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few of these coins, later than the time of Hadrian, Gerizim 
is represented, and on its top a temple which was dedicated, 
according to Damascius, to Zeds tiortos.’ The festive 
games of Neapolis during the second century, and certainly 
even at a later date, were regarded as amongst the most 
important in Palestine.“°—The founding of Capitolias in 
Decapolis belongs to the time of Nerva or Trajan; its era 
begins in a.D. 97 or 98.* Hadrian founded Aelia on the 


12a On the numerous extant coins, from Domitian down to the middle 
of the third century, we meet with Serapis, Apollo, the Ephesian Diana, 
and other deities. In regard to the temple on Gerizim, see “ Damascius” 
in Photius, Bibliotheca, cod. 242, ed. Bekker, p. 345b: ty & Ass vd Wiorov 
ayiararoy iepov. Renan, L’eglise chrétienne, p. 222. On the earlier and 
later history of the worship on Gerizim, see Eckhel, Docr. Num. iii. 434.— 
The flourishing condition of Hellenistic culture and religion in Neapolis 
1s also proved by a marble basis of a tripod recently found there. On the 
relief of this marble are represented the battles of the gods and the heroes, 
especially of Theseus and Hercules. According to an inscription dis- 
covered there, the tripod, probably also the marble basis, had been 
brought by the founder from Athens. See Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Paldstina-Verewns, vi. 2380 f., vii. 136 f. 

12 See the inscription of the time of Marcus Aurelius in Le Bas and 
Waddington, Inscriptions, t. iii. 2, n. 1620b, communicated literally and 
in full in Div. Ii. vol. i. p. 24. 

18 Eckhel, Docr. Num. iii. 328 sq.—For the literature on Capitolias, 
which possibly may be identical with Raphana, see Div. II. vol. i. p. 106.— 
Capitolias is mentioned in Ptolemy, v. 15. 22; Itinerariwm Antonini, ed. 
Wesseling, pp. 196 sq., 198; Tabula Peuting. Hieroclis Synecdem. ed. 
Wesseling, p. 720; Geogr Ravennas, ed. Pinder et Parthey, p. 84 ; Acts of 
Councils in Le Quien, Oriens christianus, iii. 715 sq. ; Orelli, Inscr. Lat. 
n, 941=Corpus Inscr. Lat. t. vi. n. 210; ibid. t. x. n. 5382; Hphemerts 
epigraphica, t. iv. p. 331 (DIL), t. v. pp. 211-398 ; coins from Marcus - 
Aurelius down to Macrinus.—-Many (e.g. Kuhn, Dive stddtische wnd biirger- 
liche Verfassung, ii. 372) erroneously refer to our Capitolias the notice of 
the jurist Paulus in D¢gest. 1. 15. 8. 7: similes his Capitulenses esse 
videntur, t.e like Caesarea, which, as a colony, had not the full jus 
Ttalicum, Capitolias was, according to the coins, «irévoos, and therefore 
not a Roman colony. Paulus means Aelia Capitolina, that is, Jerusalem, 
as the parallel passage in Ulpian (Digest, 1. 15. 1. 6) proves: “In 
Palestina duae fuerunt coloniae, Caesariensis et Aelia Capitolina, sed 
neutra jus Italicum habet.” The correct view is given in Noris, Annus et 
epochae Syromacedonum, iii. 9. 4, ed. Lips. 326; Deyling, Observationes 
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site of Jerusalem, the history of which is given below in tha 
account of the war. Other new foundings of Palestinian 
cities belong to a period later than that of which we treat 
such as that of Diocaesarea =Sepphoris (known under its 
new name from the time of Antonius Pius, see Div. II. vol. 
i. p. 136), Diospolis=Lydda, Eleutheropolis (both under 
Septimius Severus), Nicopolis=Emmaus (under Helio- 
gabulus). 

The destruction of Jerusalem brought about a violent 
revolution in the inner life of the Jewish people. No longer. 
a Sanhedrim and no longer a sacrificial service,—the loss of 
those two great institutions was of itself sufficient to produce 
a profound change in the conditions of Jewish life. But it 
has first of all to be established that the sacrificial service 
actually did cease." Not only the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the date of the composition of which is uncertain, but also 
Clement of Rome and the author of the Epistle to 
Diognetus, who undoubtedly wrote after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, speak as if in their time the Jewish sacrificial 
worship was still maintained."* And Josephus also expresses 
himself quite to the same effect. Not only where he describes 
the Jewish sacrificial worship in accordance with the Old 
Testament,” but also where he apparently speaks of the 
customs and practices of his own time, he employs the present 


sacrae, v. 475 ; but Deyling erroneously names Noris as maintaining the 
contrary opinion. 

4 Stark, Gaza und die philistitische Kiiste, p. 553. 

© Compare the careful demonstration in Friedmann and Gritz, “Die 
angebliche Fortdauer des jiidischen Opfercultus nach der Zerstérung des 
zweiten Tempels” (Theol. Jahrbiicher, 1848, pp. 338-371).—Against them : 
Friedenthal in Fiirst’s Leteraturblatt des Orients, 1849, col. 328-322.— 
Against him again: Friedmann in Literaturblatt, 401, 433, 465, 534, 548. 
—In reply: Friedenthal, Literaturblatt, 492, 524, 573, 702.—Derenbourg, 
Historie de la Palestine, pp. 480-483. 

16 Clemens Romanus, ¢. 41 ; Hpist. ad Diognetum, c. 3. 

17 Josephus, Antig. iii. 9-10. 
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tense.” It is indeed the fact that when speaking of the 
sacrifices for the Roman people and for the Roman emperor 
he makes use of this mode of expression, although this was 
purely a later custom, and was not a prescription of the Old 
Testament. Besides this, we have also scattered allusions 
in the rabbinical literature, which seem to indicate the 
continuance of the sacrificial service after av. 70." It is 
not to be wondered at that many on the basis of such material 
should have maintained the continuance of the sacrificial 
worship. In itself this was quite a possible thing, In an 
interesting passage in the Mishna,” R. Joshua testifies: “I 
have heard that one ought to present sacrifice even if there 
be no temple; that one should eat that which is sanctified 
{on this see Division II. vol i p. 236], even though there 
be no wall around the court; that one may eat what is holy 
in a lower degree [see on this Division II. vol. i: p. 240] 
and. the second tithe, even if there should be no wall around 
Jerusalem; for the first consecration has sanctified, not only 
for its own time, but for all future time.” It was not there- 
fore in utter opposition to the views of the Rabbis that men 
should continue after the destruction of the temple to offer 
sacrifices in holy places. But as a matter of fact this was 
not done. In the enumeration of the unfortunate days of 
Israel it is distinctly said that on 17th Thammuz the daily 

18 Josephus, Treatise against Apion, ii. 23. 

19 Josephus, Treatise against Apion, ii, 6, 8. fm.: “facimus autem pro 
eis continua sacrificia; et non solum quotidianis diebus ex impensa 
communi omnium Judaeorum talia celebramus, verum .... solis 
imperatoribus hune honorem praecipuum pariter exhibemus.” 

20 The most deserving of attention is Pesachim vii. 2, where the ques- 
tion is discussed whether one should roast the paschal lamb on a 
gridiron. ‘‘R. Zadok said: Once Rabban Gamaliel spoke to his slave 
Tabi: Go and roast us the paschal lamb on the gridiron.” Since a slave 
Tabi is elsewhere named as servant of Gamaliel the second, about 
A.D. 90-110 (Berachoth ii. 7; Succa ii. 1), it would seem that this later 


Gamaliel is the one intended in this place. 
41 Hduwpoth viii. 6. 
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sacrifice was abolished (T2AD bya),” while there is nowhere 
any reference made to its restoration. In the description of 
the Passover in the Mishna, the enumeration of the dishes that 
had to be set upon the table is concluded with the remark: 
“ During the time that the temple was standing the Passover 
offering also was served.” This implies that after the 
destruction of the temple it was no longer offered. In speak- 
ing of the legal enactments for determining the new moon it 
is said: “So long as the temple remained standing those who 
had seen the new moon were allowed to violate the Sabbath. 
by going to Jerusalem, in order to testify thereto, for the sake 
of the observance of the sacrifice on the festival of the new 
moon.” * The harmonious testimony of those passages of the 
Mishna is confirmed by others in the Babylonian Talmud of a 
character yet more direct, if that were possible, which assume 
even in regard to the times of Rabban Jochanan ben Saccai, 
Rabban Gamaliel II. and R. Ishmael, 7.e. the first decade after 
the destruction of the temple, that the whole sacrificial 
worship had ceased.” Finally, Justin also appears as a 
witness on behalf of this view. He says to his opponent 
Trypho: “God never appointed the Passover to be offered 
except in the place where His name was to be called upon, 
knowing that after the passion of Christ the days would come, 
when even Jerusalem would be given over to our enemies, 
and all sacrifices should cease.” ** And in another passage 
Trypho himself says in answer to Justin’s question as to 
whether it was not then still possible to observe all the 
commands of Moses: “ By no means, for we know well that it 


22 Taanith iv. 6. Compare what is said above, p. 242. 

23 Pesachim x. 3. 24 Rosh hashana i. 4. 

25 Rosh hashana 31”, Pesachim ‘72>, Sebachim 60%, in Friedmann and 
Gratz, Theol. Jahrbiicher, 1848, p. 349 ff. 

6 Justin, Dialogus cum Trypho, c. 40: sidds drs trcdoovres hetpas pera 
ro wadeiv tov Xpiordv, Ore nal 6 romos rig “Tepovomare rois éyOpois ous 
wapadodnosras nol ravoovra: emacs &TAaE pooPooul rsvopcevers. 
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is not allowable to slay the paschal lamb nor the goats for 
the Day of Atonement, nor generally to present any of the 
other offerings in any other place.””—If, then, Christian 
writers and Josephus, even long after the destruction of the 
temple, still speak of the presenting of sacrifices in the present 
tense, they only describe thereby what is still allowable, but a 
right that was no longer actually exercised. Precisely the same 
view is presented in the Mishna from the first page to the 
last, for all institutions that are legally correct are described 
as existing customs, even although their observance owing to 
the circumstances of the time was impossible.” 

Two facts, therefore, of the highest importance and most 
widely influential are well established: the abolition of the 
Sanhedrim and the cessation of the sacrificial worship.” 
In the Sanhedrim there had been embodied the last remnant 
of the political independence of Judaism, and consequently 
also the last remnant of the power of the Sadducean nobles. 
The influence of the Sadducean nobility even since the times 
of Alexandra had been waning before the advancing strength 
of the Pharisees. They still managed, however, to exert a 
very considerable influence so long as the Sanhedrim con- 
tinued to exist. For the jurisdiction of that aristocratic 
senate of Judea was down to the time of the procurators 
pretty extensive, and at its head stood the Sadducean high 


27 Justin, Dialogus cwm Trypho, c. 46: Ov° yrapiGomev yep or, as €Onc, 
obre mpoBarov Tov maoxe adrwgooe Ove Svverov ovre Tods TH vnorelee 
nenrevobivtas mpooQépeabees xipeccpous oUTe Tas HAARS aTAWS dresas TpooPopes. 

28 In the statement about Gamaliel and his slave Tabi it is indeed 
Gamaliel I. that is intended, and the name of Tabi has crept in by 
mistake. It may, however, be conjectured that Tabi as a youth had 
served the grandfather and as an old man the grandson (so Derenbourg), 
or that the name Tabi had come to be hereditary in the family of the 
slave just as Gamaliel in the family of the master (so Friedmann and 
Gratz). 

29 On the suppression of the Sanhedrim, see also Sota ix. 11, quoted 
literally in Div. II. vol. i. p. 173. 
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priest. With the destruction of Jerusalem this Jewish 
council was immediately brought to an end; the Roman 
provincial constitution was enforced in a stricter form. With 
the disappearance of the Sanhedrim, Sadduceanism also dis- 
appears from history—The overthrow of the city, however, 
led also to the suppression of the sacrificial worship, and 
therewith the gradual recession of the priesthood from public 
life. This was only carried out by degrees. It could not 
for a long time be believed that the disastrous circumstances 
in which the people were placed were to continue. It seemed 
to be only a question of the time when the priests should be 
able again to resume their services. Naturally, all dues were 
exacted after as well as before the catastrophe. Only the 
taxes which had been contributed directly for the maintenance 
of the temple and of the public sacrifices were declared by 
the Rabbins to be suspended. The contribution devoted 
to the personal support of the priests continued after as well 
as before a duty according to the law, and where there were 
priests, were given over directly to them.” But notwith- 
standing all this, the priesthood, now that it could no longer 
perform its service, lost its importance. It was a memorial 


80 Shekalim viii. 8: “ The Shekalim or tax of two drachmas and the 
Bikkurim or first-fruits of the produce of the fields were presented only 
while the temple stood, but the tithe of the grain and the tithe of the 
cattle and the first-born were presented all the same, whether the temple 
stood or not.”—These three imposts are here mentioned only by way of 
example as the most important. There remained in force, 4g. also the 
Teruma (Bikkurim ii, 3) and the tax of the three pieces of the slaughtered 
victims, namely, the right fore-leg, the cheeks, and the stomach (Chullin 
x. 1). Further details on all these imposts are given in Div. II. vol. i. 
pp. 230-236.—The priest’s due of the right shoulder is witnessed to as a 
custom of his time by the Emperor Julian in Cyrill. adv. Julian, p. 806A: 
noel rv deSsov Guov diddcow dwapyadc rois lepevo.v, where it is not to be trans- 
lated as by Neumann (Kaiser Julians Biicher gegen die Christen, 1880, p. 39) 
“the right shoulder,” but “the right fore-leg,” for it rests not upon 
Lev. vii. 32, but upon Deut. xviii. 3. Compare also Friedmann and 
Gratz, Theol. Jahrbiicher, 1848, p. 359 ff. 
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of a past age, which indeed, as time went on, sank more and 
more into obscurity and decay. 

The Pharisees and the Rabbis now entered into the heritage 
of the Sadducees and priests. They had an admirable pre- 
paration for entering upon this heritage. During two centuries 
they had been making steady progress toward dominant 
power. And now for a time they entered upon the enjoyment 
of absolute sovereignty. The overthrow of Jerusalem means 
nothing more or less than the passing over of the people to 
Pharisaism and the Rabbis; for the factors which had 
hitherto stood in opposition to these had now sunk into utter 
insignificance. 

After the overthrow of Jerusalem, Jamnia (Jabne) seems in 
a special way to have become a centre of literary activity. 
There, during the first decade after the destruction of the 
temple, wrought Rabban Jochanan ben Saccai, and, at the 
end of the first and beginning of the second century, Rabban 
Gamaliel IL., gathering around them a whole band of scholars, 
The most celebrated of the contemporaries of Gamaliel were 
R. Josua ben Chananja and R. Elieser ben Hyrcanus, the ~ 
latter of whom had his residence at Lydda. Younger con- 
temporaries and pupils of these men were R. Ishmael, 
R. Akiba, and R. Tarphon. See in regard to all these 
scholars and their contemporaries, Div. II. vol. i. pp, 
366-379. 

By these men and by their numerous colleagues and 
scholars, the interpretation of the law was carried on with 
greater zeal than ever. It was as though, after the political 
overthrow, the whole strength of the nation had concentrated 
itself upon the care of the law as its own highest and proper 
task. Everything pertaining to it, the criminal and the civil 
law, and the manifold religious statutes and ordinances, were 
dealt with by these scholars with painful particularity, and 
drilled into the memories of the scholars by their teachers, 

DIV, L VOL, IL s 
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It did not matter in the least whether the circumstances of 
the time allowed these ordinances to be put in practice or not. 
All the minutiae of the temple service, the entire ritual of the 
sacrificial worship, were discussed as diligently and as earnestly 
as the laws of purifying, the Sabbath commandment, and 
other religious duties, the observance of which was still 
possible. There is nothing so fitted to produce before us a 
lively picture of the faith of the people in their future as the 
conscientiousness with which the prescriptions about the 
temple service and the sacrificial worship were treated by the 
guardians of the law. The time of desolation might continue 
for a longer or shorter period, but once again the day of 
restoration would surely dawn. And hence, in the cataloguing 
by the scribes in the second century of the Jewish law in the 
corpus juris or Mishna, there are included a topography of the 
temple in the tract Middoth and a description of the distribu- 
tion of the priests in the daily service in the tract Tamid. 
Their descendants, to whom was to be granted the privilege 
of a restored worship, were to be told how it had previously 
been conducted in the days of the fathers. 

The scholars who after this fashion cared for the highest 
interests of Israel formed now even more exclusively and 
nnrestrictedly than before the rank of the highest authorities 
among the people. The priests, who had previously been the 
most influential in the direction and practice of religious 
duties, were now relegated to a condition of inactivity. All 
the energies of the pious had now to be restricted to the doing 
of that which the Rabbins prescribed to them. There was no 
need of any external compulsion. Whatever the most dis- 
tinguished teachers had laid down was regarded by the pious 
without any further question as obligatory. Indeed, they 
were not only recognised as lawgivers in spiritual and 
temporal things, but in all matters of dispute they were 
appealed to as judges, even in questions of mewm and tuum. 
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During this period it was indeed no uncommon occurrence te 
see, eg., R. Akiba, purely by means of his spiritual authority, 
condemning a man to pay 400 denarii compensation, because 
he had on the street uncovered his head to a woman.” 

The court of law at Jamnia enjoyed the highest reputation 
toward the end of the first and in the beginning of the second 
century after Christ, a college of learned men, which can 
scarcely have had any formal recognition from the Roman 
authorities, but yet actually stepped into the place of the old 
Sanhedrim of Jerusalem, as the supreme court of law for 
Israel. The enactments passed by Rabban Jochanan ben 
Saccai in Jamnia after the destruction of the temple, in order 
to adapt certain legal requirements to the altered circum- 
stance of the times, were regarded as binding.” Rabban 
Gamaliel II. and his court of justice watched over the correct 
reckoning of the contents of the calendar. To its decisions 
the elder R. Josua submitted, even if he considered them to 
be erroneous. As a rule the decisions on points of law 
issuing from Jamnia were treated as constituting the autho- 
ritative standard.* Indeed, the succession of Jamnia to the 
privileges of Jerusalem was so generally acquiesced in, that 
where this was not the case, it was pointed to as an excep- 
tion to therule.* Even in regard to the number of members, 
they seem to have copied the pattern of the Sanhedrim of 
Jerusalem. At least there occurs in one place a statement to 
the effect that “the seventy-two elders” appointed as presi- 


$1 Baba kamma viii. 6. 

33 Sukka iii. 12; Rosh hashana iv. 1, 3,4; Menachoth x. 5. Deren- 
bourg, Histoure de la Palestine, p. 304 sq. 

33 Rosh hashana ii. 8-9.—According to Hdujoth vii. 7, once in Gama- 
liel’s absence the year was declared to be an intercalary year, on the con- 
dition that he would confirm this opinion when he returned. 

84 Kelim v. 4; Para vii. 6. Compare also Bechoroth iv. 5, vi. 8 
(how they were wont to do in Jamnia in making inspection of the 
first-born). 

85 Sanhedrin xi. 4; Rosh hashana iv. 2 
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dent R. Eleasar ben Asariah.**—-We may assume that this 
court of justice at Jamnia was voluntarily accepted by the 
Jewish people as authoritative, not only in the domain of the 
ceremonial law, but also in the domain of the civil and 
criminal law. In reference to the civil law it may indeed 
have received actual authorization, in accordance with the 
general procedure in legislation. For the Roman legislation, 
so far as we can understand it, recognised the authority of 
the Jewish communities in the Dispersion to administer the law 
in civil suits among their countrymen, wherever the contend- 
ing parties chose to bring their disputes before their own 
communal court.* But in criminal matters this jurisdiction 
bore the character of a usurped authority, rather than of one 
conferred by the emperor. Origen very vividly, and at the 
same time authentically, describes to us the state of matters 
which then prevailed. In vindicating the story of Susanna 
and Daniel, he endeavours to prove that the Jews might 
quite well have had their own judicatories during the Baby- 
lonian exile. In proof of this he refers to the state of matters 
in Palestine in his own days, of which he knew from his own 
observation. The power of the Jewish Ethnarch (so Origen 
designates him) is so great, that he is in no respect different 
from a king (@s pmdev Siapépew Bacidrevovtos tod €Ovovus). 
“There are also secret legal proceedings in accordance with 
the law, and many are condemned to death without any 
general authority having been obtained for the exercise of 
such functions, and without any attempt to conceal such 

$8 Sebachim i. 3; Jadajim iii. 6, iv. 2. Compare Div. II. vol. ii. pp. 
370, 372. 

86 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 10.17; Codex Theodosianus, ii. 1. 10: ex consensu 
partium in ctwili duntaxat negotio. Compare Div. II. vol. ii. pp. 263, 
269.—According to Hduwjoth vii. 7, Gamaliel II. once made a journey to 
the governor (Hegemon) of Syria (it should be “of Judea”) “in order 
to obtain a permission from him” (xyD2 pon mw dw). It is pos- 


sible it had to do with an investiture, or extension, or execution of 
legislative functions. 
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doings from the governor.” This was the state of matters 
during the third century. In the first decades after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, they would not have ventured 
to go so far. Yet this was the direction in which things 
were tending.—To this Jewish central court in Palestine, 
whose president subsequently received the title of Patriarch, 
were also paid the contributions of the Jews of the Disper- 
sion, so far as these continued to be collected after the 
destruction of the temple. At least for the period of the 
later days of the empire this can be proved to demonstration. 
In this matter also the Rabbis take the place of the priests. 
For previously the contributions were cast into the central 
treasury of the priests at Jerusalem. It was now a rabbinical 
board which made the collection by means of their apostoli, 
and superintended its proper distribution. See Div. II. vol. 
ii, pp. 269, 288. 

All zeal for the law of their fathers in this later time, at 
least among the great majority of the pious, had its motive 
power in the belief in a glorious future for the nation. Such 
was the case even before the great catastrophe; and so it 
continued in a yet more exaggerated degree after that terrible 
event. If now, more zealously than ever, the people occupied 
themselves with the scrupulous fulfilment of the command- 
ments of God, certainly the most powerful motive working in 
this direction was the wish to render themselves thereby 
worthy of the future glory in which they so confidently _ 
believed. In regard to this religious movement during the 
first decades after the overthrow of the holy city, the Apoca- 
lypses of Baruch and Ezra, which had their origin in that 
very period, afford us a lively as well as an authentic picture. 
On these Apocalypses see Div. II. vol. iii. pp. 83-114. 
The immediate consequence of the terrible slaughter was 


87 Origen, Epistola ad Africanum, § 14, given literally in Div I]. 
vol. i. p. 173, 
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indeed a profound and paralyzing shock to the feelings 
How could God permit this disaster to befall His own chosen 
people? But this grand mystery was only a particular 
instance of the universal mystery: How is the misfortune of 
the righteous generally and the good fortune of the un- 
righteous possible? Through the darkness of this latter 
problem the pious consciousness of Israel had long ago suc- 
cessfully struggled. So now also a satisfactory answer was 
soon found. It is a chastisement which God has inflicted 
upon His people because of their sin. It has its own 
appointed time. When the people by means of it shall have 
learned righteousness, the promised day of redemption will 
soon dawn for them. This is the fundamental idea of both of 
these apocalypses, and their purpose is to comfort the people 
in their distress, to inspire them with courage and with holy 
zeal by visions of the redemption that will come to them 
surely and soon. The confident belief in this future was 
therefore only intensified, confirmed, and inflained by the sore 
sufferings and sad disasters of the time. Out of the grief for 
the overthrow of the sanctuary, the Messianic hope drew new 
nourishment, new strength. This was also, from a political 
point of view, important, and productive of serious conse- 
quences. For this Messianic hope was a wonderful blending 
of religious and political ideals. The political aspirations of 
the nation had never been abandoned, and the element of danger 
just lay in the combination of them with religious motives. 
The political freedom of the nation, which the people longed 
for, was now represented as the end of the ways of God. 
The more firmly this was believed, the more readily did the 
people set out of view the cool calculations of what is humanly 
possible, the bolder became their resolve to dare even the im- 
possible. It was this feeling which even in the time of Nera 
had broken out in rebellion. In it there also still lay hidden 
elements that yet would lead to new and frightful catastrophes, 
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Under the emperors of the Flavian dynasty (Vespasian, 
Titus, Domitian, down to A.D. 96) there does not seem to 
have been any more serious development of these tendencies. 
Sufficient occasion, however, was presented for giving expres- 
sion to those already present. For the command to contribute 
what had been the temple-tax to the Capitoline Jupiter at 
Rome (see above, p. 255), was an outrage upon the religious 
sensibilities of the Jews, which every year, on the levying 
of the tax, must afresh have roused the feeling of resentment. 
Under Domitian this tax was levied with great strictness, as 
generally this emperor posed as a decided enemy of the Jews, 
and conversion to Judaism was punished by the imposition 
of severe penalties. 

Eusebius speaks of an actual persecution of the Jews after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, even during Vespasian’s reign, 
referring to Hegesippus as his authority. Vespasian, as well 
as Domitian and Trajan, is said by Hegesippus to have hunted 
for and executed all Jews of the house of David with great 
rigour, in order that the royal family, on which the Jews rested 
their hopes, should be rooted out.” This order led to a great 
persecution of the Jews under Vespasian.” We have no longer 
any means of determining how far this story is historical. It 
can scarcely be altogether without foundation, for that a 
Messiah descending from the house of David was expected is 
beyond dispute. The existence, therefore, of descendants of 
David might actually be looked upon as a source of political 
danger. This “ persecution,’ however, cannot have been of 


88 Enforcement of the tax, Suetonius, Domitian, 12; prohibition of 
conversions to Judaism, Dio Cassius, lxvii. 14. Both passages are quoted 
in full in Div. IT. vol. ii. p. 267. 

89 Husebius, Hist. eccl. iii, 12 (Vespasian); «bid. iii. 19-20 (Domi- 
tian); «bid. iii. 32. 3-4 (Trajan); reference being made in all cases to 


Hegesippus. 
: : ah : ; r age i 
40 Husebius, Hist. eccl. iii. 12: Oveomrcecsevoy werd ryv trav lspeconveay 
drwoy wevras Tos bo vyévovs Aa Bld... dvalnrsiobos mpoorebct, wéytoros 
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great dimensions and importance, since it is not taken notice 
of by any other writer.—Whether political uprisings occurred 
in Judea under Domitian is certainly very questionable. 
From certain hints in a military diploma of A.D. 86, some 
have supposed that such disturbances must have taken place. 
Meanwhile, these conclusions have not by any means been 
satisfactorily proved. See above, p. 259.—On the other 
hand, the outbursts which occurred, first outside of Judea 
and afterwards in Judea itself, under Trajan and Hadrian 
spread widely, and led to scenes of terrible violence. 


2. THE WAR UNDER TRAJAN, A.D. 115-117, 


Sovrozs. 
Dio Casstvs, lxviii. 32. 


Evsesivs, Hist. eccl. iv. 2; Chronicon, ed. Schoene, ii. 164 sq. 
ORosIUvs, vii. 12, almost wholly according to Jerome’s Latin reproduction 
of the Chronicle of Eusebius. 
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Trajan, during the last years of his life, av. 114-117, 
was incessantly occupied in bold expeditions of conquest in 
the farthest eastern parts of the empire.” While he was, in 
A.D. 115, engaged in the conquest of Mesopotamia, the Jews 
in Egypt and Cyrene, taking advantage of the emperor's 
absence, “as if driven along by the wild spirit of revolution, 
began to make riots against the non-Jewish inhabitants of 
the land.” The rebellion reached such dimensions in the 
following year, A.D. 116, that it assumed the character of a 
formal war. The Roman governor of Egypt, M. Rutilius 


41 Qn Trajan’s wars in the East, compare, besides the above-named 
works of Volkmar, H. Francke, Zur Geschichte Trajan’s (2 Ausg. 1840), - 
pp. 249-300; Dierauer, “ Beitraige zu einer kritischen Geschichte Trajan’s,” 
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Bd. i. 1868); De la Berge, Essai sur le régne de Trajan (Paris 1877), 
pp. 149-190; Schiller, Geschichte der rémischen Katserzeit, i. 2 (1883) 
pp. 555-563; Mommsen, Rdmische Geschichte, v. 397 ff.; Gutschmid, 
Geschichte Irans und seiner Nachbarlander (1888), pp. 140-146. 

42 Eusebius, Hist. eccl. iv. 2: "Ev re yop “AnreGavdpsig xal tH rovrn 
Aiytare xal apootrs noord Kupqyyny dowep dro wvevpeuros devov rivds nal 
oraciadous avappiriobevres apeenuto mpds tods auvolxoug"EAAnvas aracrelev. 
—With reference to the war in Egypt, the oldest witness, though very 
brief, is Appian, Cw. ii. 90. Appian there relates how that Caesar had 
dedicated a sanctuary at Alexandria to the memory of Pompey ; and then 
proceeds: Gzep tx’ euod xara “Papalay ceiroxparope Tpaiavdv, sorrvvre 
ro ty Aiydarrw Lovdelav yévos, ro trav "loudelav to rag TOU woréuwov xpElog 
xornpelOon.—Undoubtedly the reference is to this period in a fragment 
of Appian in which he tells how he had been obliged to flee from Egypt 
at the time of the war with the Jews (Revue archéologique, Nouve Série, 
t. xix. 1869, pp. 101-110 = Miiller, Fragmenta hist. graec. (v. 1, p. Ixv.). 

43 The chronology is not quite certain. Dierauer and Schiller assume 
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Lupus, seems not to have been aware of the strength of the 
Jews. In an engagement the rebel Jews conquered the 
“ Greeks,” and compelled them to fly to Alexandria. There, 


for the Jewish revolt only the one year a.D. 117; Mommsen, the years 
116-117 ; Clinton (Fasti Romani, t. i.), de la Berge, and others, the years 
115-117 (the first beginning in 115, and extending more widely in 116). 
The latter view is the correct one. For Eusebius, not only in his Chron- 
icle, whose dates are often quite arbitrarily given (Chronicon, ed. Schoene, 
ii. 164, ad ann. Abr. 2131), but also in his Church History, definitely 
characterizes the eighteenth year of Trajan as the time when the revolt 
began (Eusebius, Hist. eccl. iv.2: gon yovv rod ciroxpetopos cis évieutov 
Oxtanadexcerov trcvvovros, a0 bis lovdelwv xivnots travaoraoe x.r.A.). But 
the eighteenth year of Trajan reaches from the end of January 115 
down to the end of January 116. (On the day of Nerva’s death, see 
Dierauer, p. 27 f.) In the following year, that is, 116, and, indeed, 
while Lupus was governor of Egypt, the rebellion assumed larger pro- 
portions (Eusebius, Hist. eccl. iv. 2: edSgoavric re cic péyee thy orcow 
T@ EWLOVTE EviaUTH WoAEKov ov einpoy cuvppov, Hyovuevoy THYixadra 
Aovrov rij &xaons Alyvxrov).—The correctness of this statement is con- 
firmed by the chronology of the governors of Egypt, which for these years 
can be determined with tolerable accuracy (comp. Franz in Corpus Inscr. 
Graec. t. iii. p. 312). 

(1) On the inscription of a temple in the oasis of Thebes, M. Rutilius 
Lupus is referred to as governor of Egypt during the nineteenth year of 
Trajan, @.¢. A.D. 116 (Letronne, Recueil des inscriptions grecques et latines de 
l Egypte, i. 120 sq. = Corpus Inser. Graec. n. 4948: ¢xi Mépxov Povriaiov 
Aovrov txdpxov Alyvwrov .. . L sd! eebroxperopos Keelocepos Nepova Tpaiavod 

.. waxav r’ ; the date corresponds to the 24th May a.p. 116. 

(2) In order to quell the rebellion in Cyrene and Egypt, Trajan sent 
Marcius Turbo (Eusebius, Hist. eccl. iv. 2). That this man is to be 
regarded as governor of Egypt, is proved from the circumstance that the 
governor of Cyrene had no army; Turbo, therefore, can have fought 
against the rebels in those quarters only as governor of Egypt. From 
Spartian’s Vita Hadrian, however, we know positively that Hadrian 
subsequently assigned Dacia to him titulo Aegyptiacae praefecturae, i.e. 
with permission to retain the honorary rank of governor of Egypt 
(Spartian, Hadrian, c. 7; compare Letronne, i. 164). Turbo was there- 
fore the successor of Lupus, and that during the time of Trajan, a.p. 117. 

(3) Eight months and a half after Trajan’s death, #.e. in April a.p. 118, 
Rammius Martialis is described on an inscription 4s governor of Egypt 
(Letronne, Recueil des inscriptions, i. 153, n. xvi. = Corpus Inser. Grace. 
n. 4713 f.: él “Papmio Mapriatrs irapyw Aiyirrov... 8 avTOx pesropos 
Kwincepos Tpaicvod Adpravod . . . Papwovdl xn’; the date corresponds to 
23rd April a.D. 118).—Marcius Turbo had therefore been recalled at the 
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in the capital, the Greeks had decidedly the upper hand, and 
the Jews residing there were seized and slain.“ 

Still more furiously did the Jews in Cyrene conduct them- 
selves. Of the cruelties which the Jews there perpetrated 
upon their non-Jewish fellow-inhabitants a dreadful picture 
is presented by Dio Cassius. They ate their flesh, besmeared 
themselves with their blood, sawed them through from above 
downward, or gave them for food to the wild beasts. The 
number of the murdered is said to have been as many as 
220,000.% Though here, certainly, the pen has been directed 
by the most extravagant fancy, the extent and importance of 


latest in the beginning of a.p. 118 (compare also Spartian, Hadrian, 5. 
“Marcio Turbone Judaeis compressis ad deprimendum tumultum Maure- 
taniae destinato”). But since he had quelled the rebellion ronarwis weyers 
éy ox GAly@ te xpovm (Kusebius, Hist. eccl. iv. 2), his period of office must 
have filled up the year 117. This is also confirmation of the view that 
the decided victory of the rebels over Lupus is to be put down to the year 
116, and the first beginning of the revolt to the year 115. 

44 Eusebius, Hust. eccl. iv. 2; Chronicon, ed. Schoene, ii. 164 sq. (at 
the eighteenth year of Trajan, 2131 Abr.); Orosius, vii. 12: “In Alex- 
andria autem commisso proelio victi et adriti sunt.” Compare also 
Buxtorf, Lewicon Chald. col. 99, sv. x 9D25s ; Derenbourg, Histoire, 
pp. 410-412 ; Wiinsche, Der jerusalenuische Talmud (1880), p. 125 f.—In 
the Chronicle of Eusebius it is remarked on the first year of Hadrian that 
this emperor restored Alexandria that had been destroyed by the Jews 
(or Romans ?). See Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, ii. 164 sq., according 
to the Armenian: “Adrianus Alexandriam a Judaeis subversam re- 
stauravit ;” according to Jerome: “Hadrianus Alexandriam a Romanis 
[sic] subversam publicis instauravit expensis.” The city must therefore 
have suffered severely, even though it might not have been, strictly 
speaking, “destroyed.” See, on the other side, Miinter, pp. 19-23. The 
conjecture of Mommsen, that the statement did not originally stand in 
the text of Husebius, and was only introduced by a misunderstanding of 
the Armenian and Latin translators (Rémische Geschichte, v. 543) in pre- 
sence of the agreement of the two, is not tenable. 

45 Tio Cassius, lxviii. 32. Compare Orosius, vii. 12: “ Incredibili 
deinde motu sub uno tempore Judaei, quasi rabie efferati, per diversas 
terrarum partes exarserunt. Nam et per totam Libyam adversus incolas 
atrocissima bella gesserunt: quae adeo tunc interfectis cultoribus desolata 
est, ut nisi postea Hadrianus imperator collectas illuc aliunde colonias 
deduxisset, vacua penitus terra, abraso habitatore, mansisset. Aegyptum 
vero totam et Cyrenen et Thebaidam cruentis seditionibus turbaverunt.” 
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the revolt are beyond all dispute. The leader of the Jewish 
population of Cyrene, whom they proclaimed as their king, is 
called by Eusebius, Lukuas, by Dio Cassius, Andrew.” 

To suppress this revolt Trajan sent one of his best generals, 
Marcius Turbo.” By means of long-continued and persistent 
fighting (woddais pdyacs év ove ddcyp Te xpovm) he brought 
the war to an end, and slew many thousands of the Jews, not 
only of Cyrene, but also those of Egypt, who had attached 
themselves to their “king” Lukuas.* 

The outbreak had also spread to the island of Cyprus. 
Under the leadership of a certain Artemio, the Jews there 
imitated the example of their co-religionists of Cyrene, and 
murdered 24,000 non-Jewish inhabitants of the island.® 
The very capital, Salamis, was laid waste by them.” In 
regard to the suppression of the revolt we have no informa- 
tion. The consequence of it was that henceforth no Jew was 


#6 Kusebius, Hist. eccl. iv. 2; Dio Cassius, lxviii. 32. 

47 According to an inscription at Sarmizegethusa in Dacia, his full name 
was Q. Marcius Turbo Fronto Publicius Severus (Orelli, Inscr. Lat. n. 831 
= Corpus Inser. Lat. t. iii. n. 1462). The same, but incomplete, occurs 
in Corpus Inser. Lat. t. xiv. n. 4243. — After the suppression of the 
Jewish revolt by Hadrian, Marcius Turbo became successively governor 
of Mauretania, Pannonia, Dacia (Spartian, Hadrian. c. 5 fin. 6 fin. 7), 
was appointed praefectus praetorio (Spartian, Hadrian. c.9; Dio Cassius, 
Ixix. 18; Corpus Inser. Lat. t. iii. n. 1462), and is described as one of 
the most active men of Hadrian’s time (Dio Cassius, lxix. 18; Frontonis 
epistulae, ed. Naber, p. 165), but who, as many of his like had done, fell 
under the suspicion and awakened the dislike of Hadrian (Spartian, 
Hadrian. c. 15). 

48 Eusebius, Hist. eccl. iv. 2—According to Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. 
Schoene, ii. 164 sq.; Orosius, vii. 12, the revolt had also extended into the 
Thebaid. 

49 Dio Cassius, lxviii. 32. 

50 Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, ii. 164 sq. (on the nineteenth year 
of Trajan, 2132 Abr.). According to the Armenian: “Salaminam Cipri 
insulae urbem Judaei adorti sunt et Graecos, quos ibi nacti sunt, truci- 
darunt, urbemque a fundamentis subverterunt.” According to the Greek 
in Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, i. 657: Tods éy Serapin rag Kuxpou “Eaanvas 
"Toudeios civencvres tov worw xoréoxarpev.—Orosius, vii. 12: “Sane Sala- 
minam, urbem Cypri, interfectis omnibus accolis deleverunt.” 
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allowed to appear upon the island; and if through stress of 
weather any Jew should happen to be cast upon its coasts, 
he was put to death.” 

Finally, when Trajan had pressed on as far as Ctesiphon, 
the capital of the Parthian empire, the Jews of Mesopotamia 
in his rear had become disturbed. Such a disturbance there 
upon the very frontier of the empire was a most serious 
affair. Trajan gave orders to the Moorish prince Lusius 
Quietus, who was at the same time a Roman general, to 
sweep the rebels out of the province (éxxa0dpau tis émapyias 
avtovs). With barbarous cruelty Quietus executed his com- 
mission. Thousands of Jews were put to death. Thus was 
order restored, and Quietus, in recognition of his services, 
was appointed governor of Palestine.” 

The Jewish revolt was not, it would seem, finally suppressed 
until the beginning of Hadrian’s reign in aD. 117. At least 
Eusebius speaks of disturbances in Alexandria which Hadrian 
had to quell; and the biographer of Hadrian states that 
Palestine also had taken its share in the rebellion.“ In any 
case, however, perfect quiet seems to have been restored in 
the first year of Hadrian. 


51 Dio Cassius, Ixviii. 32. 

52 Husebius, Hist. eccl. iv. 2; Chronicon, ed. Schoene, ii. 164 sq. (on 
the eighteenth year of Trajan, 2131 Abr.) ; Orosius, vii. 12 ; Dio Cassius, 
lxviii. 32 (who also gives many personal details about Quietus).—On Lusius 
Quietus compare also what is said above at p. 262. His name seems at an 
early date to have been corrupted in the text of the Chronicle of Eusebius, 
for Jerome has Lysias Quietus, and Syncellus (ed. Dindorf, i. 657), Avotes 
Kvvros. The correct form is given in Eusebius, Hist. eccl. ed. Heini- 
chen, Dio Cassius, ed. Dindorf, and Spartian, Hadrian. c. 5. 

53 Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, ii. 164 sq. (on the Ist year of Hadrian, 
2133 Abr.). According to the Armenian: “ Adrianus Judaeos subegit ter 
[tertio] contra Romanos rebellantes.” According to Jerome: “ Hadrianus 
Judaeos capit secundo contra Romanos rebellantes.” According to Syn- 
cellus: *Adpsevds lovdalouc xare’ ArncZavdpeav orccralovras éxdruaey, 

54 Spartan, Hadrian. c.5: “ Lycia denique ac Palaestina rebelles animos 


efferebant.. 
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It is very doubtful indeed whether Palestine generally had 
any share in the rebellion. This is maintained by Volkmar 
and Gratz in the interest of their conception of the Book of 
Judith, which they place in this period ; but it has been rightly 
contested by Lipsius and others.” Rabbinical tradition makes 
mention distinctly of a “war of Quietus,” DiD’P oy Dinvip reed 
but there is nothing to oblige us to understand by this any 
other than the well-known war of Quietus in Mesopotamia. 
In Megillath, Taanith § 29, the 12th Adar is designated the 
“day of Trajan,” pi» ov,” and the commentary upon this 
passage remarks that this day was celebrated in commemoration 
of the following incident : * Two brothers, Julianus and Pappus, 


%° Volkmar, Theolog. Jahrbiicher, 1857, pp. 441-498, and especially, Das 
Buch Judith (1860), pp. 56 ff., 64 ff., 83 ff., 90 ff. Gritz, Geschichte der 
Juden, iv. 439 ff. On the other side, see Lipsius, Zeitschrift fiir wissen- 
schaftliche Theologie, 1859, pp. 81-111. On the subject generally, Hilgen- 
feld, Zeitschrift, 1858, p. 270 ff., and 1861, p. 338 ff. ; Derenbourg, Histoire, 
p. 405 ; Fritzsche in Schenkel’s Brbellewicon, iii. 448 ff. ; Renan, Les évan- 
giles, p. 509 ; Gregorovius, Hadrian, (3 Aufl. 1884), pp. 27, 35-38. 

56 Mishna, Sota ix. 14, and Seder Olam. sub fim. In both passages, instead 
of the common reading of the text, pyy°» by pipdip, we should read: pid 
purpby. See Gritz, Geschichte der Juden, iv. 439 ff. ; Volkmar, Judith, pp. 
83-90 ; Lipsius, Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologte, 1859, pp. 97-104: 
Derenbourg, Histoire, p. 404 f. ; Salzer, Magazin fiir die Wissenschaft des 
Judenthums, iv. 1877, pp. 141-144.—In the Mishna passages p19" is the 
reading in: (1) a manuscript of the Royal Library at Berlin (MSS. Or. fol. 
567, previously in private hands; it is the same to which Gritz had 
referred). (2) The Cambridge Manuscript, edited by Lowe in 1883 (Uni- 
versity Additional, 470. 1). In the passage from the Seder Olam, this same 
reading is found in an old manuscript collated by Azariah de Rossi. See 
Gratz in the work above quoted. In the latter passage this reading is also 
required by the context ; for there are, according to it, fifty-two years to be 
reckoned between the war of Vespasian and the war of the DIDpP, and 
from that to the war of Ben-Cosiba (Bar-Cochba), 16 years. Also in the 
Mishna passage the war of the py p follows upon the war of Vespasian, 
and then after that “the last war,” ¢.¢. that of Bar-Cochba. 

*” Derenbourg, Histoire de la Palestine, pp. 443, 446. On the forms of 
the name p91, pL, ete., see Derenbourg, Histoire, p. 408, 

58 See Derenbourg, Histoire, p. 406 f. ; Gratz, Geschichte der J: uden, iv. p. 
445 ff.; Volkmar, Judith, pp. 90-100; Lipsius, Zettschrift fiir wissenschufti, 
Theologie, 1859, pp. 104-110. : 
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were arrested by Trajan at Laodicea, when the emperor called 
out to them in mockery: Let your God now save you as he 
saved Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah. The two brothers 
replied that neither he nor they were worthy of having such 
a miracle wrought, but that God would indeed require their 
blood of him if he slew them. But before Trajan left that 
place, an order came from Rome, in consequence of which he 
was put to death. This fable, which deserves no attention 
whatever, as it proceeds on the assumption that Trajan was 
only a subordinate officer, is now forsooth offered as the prin- 
cipal evidence regarding the war of Trajan in Palestine! But 
it should be observed that even in it there is no mention either 
of a war or of Judea, but expressly of Laodicea.”—The one 
thing that seems to favour Volkmar’s view is the statement of 
Spartian above referred to, according to which, in the begin- 
ning of Hadrian’s reign, Palestine rebelles animos efferebat. 
From this statement, indeed, it would seem to have been not 
altogether in a quiet condition. But it can hardly have 
gone the length of an actual war. Otherwise our original 
authorities would have given a more circumstantial account 
of it. 


3. THE GREAT REBELLION UNDER HADRIAN, A.D. 132-135. 


SouRcus. 
Dio Cassrus, lxix. 12-14. 


Eusestus, Hist. eccl. iv. 6 ; Chronicon, ed Schoene, ii. 166-169. 

On Aristo of Pella, see vol. i. of this work, pp. 69-72. 

Rabbinical traditions in Derenbourg, pp. 412-4388. A collection of the 
rabbinical texts which refer to the history of Beth-ther is given in 
Lebrecht, Bether, pp. 43-50 ; comp. also p. 20 f. 

On the coins, see Appendix IV. 





59 At the basis of the legend there may lie probably an obscure remini- 
scence of the fact that Lusius Quietus, the oppressor of the Jews, was 
recalled by Hadrian, and subsequently executed (Spartian, Hadrian. 
6 and 7). 
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A late Jewish legend tells how in the days of Joshua ben 
Chananiah, that is, in the time of Hadrian, the pagan govern- 
ment had granted authority to proceed with the building of 
the temple. But the Samaritans had made representations 
against the enterprise. And in consequence. of these the 
emperor had not indeed withdrawn the permission, but issued 
a decree that the new building should not be erected precisely 
on the site of the old temple, which came to the same thing 
as an actual prohibition. Then the Jews gathered together 
in factions in the valley of Beth-Rimmon. But R. Joshua, 
in order to quiet them, told them the story of the lion and 
the stork: as the stork ought to be glad to have got its 
head uninjured out of the jaws of the lion, so also ought they 
to be glad if they were allowed to live in peace under a heathen 
government.” The historical value of this legend is simply 
nul, and yet it forms the chief ground for the view insisted 
upon by many modern scholars, that Hadrian had given per- 
mission for the rebuilding of the temple, and that the with- 
drawal of this permission was the real cause of the great 
Jewish rebellion.” In confirmation of this view reference is 
made to statements by Christian writers. But even these 
are little calculated to support such a theory. Chrysostom, 
Cedrenus, and Nicephorus Callistus only say that the Jews 
in the time of Hadrian had rebelled and made an attempt to 
rebuild the temple, and that Hadrian put a stop to that under- 
taking. The Chronicon Paschale speaks of a destruction by 


60 Bereshith rabba c. 64. See the passage in the original text, and ina 
French translation in Derenbourg, Histoire dela Palestine, p. 416 sq. Text 
and Latin translation in Volkmar, Judith, pp. 108-111. German in 
Wiinsche, Der Midrasch Bereschtt Rabba (1881), p. 307 f. 

61 So Volkmar, Judith, pp. 108 ff., 131 ff. ; Gritz, Geschichte der Juden, 
iv. 138 ff., 442 ff.; Derenbourg, Histoire de la Palestine, p. 412 sq. ; Neu- 
biirger, Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums, 1873, 
p. 433 ff. ; Hausrath, Zettgeschichte, iv. 328 f. ; Salzer, Magazin, iti. 127 ff. ; 
Hamburger, Real-Encyclopaedie, art. “ Hadrian.” 
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Hadrian of the temple that had actually been built.” Ofa 
permission to build the temple that had first been given by 
Hadrian and afterwards withdrawn, there is no mention what- 
ever. The attempt to rebuild the temple was really itself 
one of the acts of the rebellion. An apparent support for this 
theory is to be found only in one passage in the Epistle of 
Barnabas, of which, however, the explanation is uncertain. 
Barnabas seeks to show that it is not according to God’s will 
that the Jews should continue to observe the law. Their 
Sabbath is not the true one. “And almost like the heathens 
have they honoured God in a temple.” In order to prove the 
heathenish character of the Jewish temple, Barnabas, in chap. 
xvi, quotes the prophecy of Isa, xlix. 17 (LXX.): “Behold, 
they who have cast down this temple, even they shall build 
it up again;” and then proceeds, in chap. xvi. 4: “It has so 
happened. For through their going to war it was destroyed 
by their enemies; and now they [together with] the servants 
of their enemies shall rebuild it” (yiverau Sid yap 70 troAepuetv 
adtovs KabnpéOn bd Tdv éxOpav' viv Kal adtol [Kal] of rav 
exOpav wmnpétar avorxodoyncovow avrov). Only if the 
bracketed «ai be retained, is the expectation there set forth 
that now the Jews and the heathens together were to build 
in common the Jewish temple. By striking out the «a/ the 
meaning of the sentence becomes this: the heathens them- 
selves build the temple, that is, for heathenish purposes. 
But on external grounds also the latter reading deserves the 
preference. Barnabas seems therefore to allude to Hadrian’s 
intention to erect a building for heathen worship.“—Of the 


6? The passages are collected in Miinter, p. 64 f., and Volkmar, Judith, 
pp. 181-134. Compare also under note 93. 

68 The xa/ is given only in the Sinatticus ; in all other texts it is want- 
ing. The explanation given above, that the building was for heathen 
worship, is supported, for example, by Lipsius in Schenkel’s Bibellexion, 
i. 371 f. The words have been understood of the aid given to the Jewish 
building by the heathens, especially by Volkmar, and that indeed even before 
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alleged permission given by Hadrian for the rebuilding of 
the Jewish temple, therefore, we do not meet with any trace 
when we investigate the causes of the rebellion.“ Such per- 
mission, at least in the form of active encouragement, is also 
improbable on internal grounds. For while Hadrian zealously 
patronized the Greek-Roman religious rites, he looked with 
contempt upon all foreign superstitions.” 

Only two accounts of the causes of the great rebellion are 
worthy of consideration. Spartian says: “moverunt ea 
tempestate et Judaei bellum, quod vetabantur mutilare geni- 
talia.” Dio Cassius, on the contrary, gives his account thus:” 
“When Hadrian had founded at Jerusalem a city of his 
own in place of the one destroyed, which he called Aelia 
Capitolina, and on the site of the temple of their God erected 
another temple to Jupiter, the great and long-continued war 
broke out. For the Jews regarded it as a horrible outrage 
that foreigners should settle in their city, and that temples 
for strange gods should be built in it.” Since Spartian men- 


the discovery of the Sinaiticus, resting upon the common reading without 
the xai/ (Theolog. Jahrbticher, 1856, pp. 351-361, and elsewhere). He was 
followed by J. G. Miiller, Erklérung des Barnabasbriefes (1869), pp. 334-340 ; 
Harnack, Patrwm apostolorwm, Opera, i. 2, ed. 2 (1878), pp. lxx.-lxxii., and 
I myself adopted this view in the first edition of this work. Others ex- 
plain the words metaphorically of the building of the spiritual temple by the 
Gentile Christians. So, ¢.g., Hilgenfeld, Zeitschrift fiir wissensch. Theologie, 
1870, pp. 116-121 ; Barnabae epistula, ed. 2, 1877, pp. 119-123 ; Wieseler, 
Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1870, pp. 612-614; Riggenbach, Der 
sogenannte Brief des Barnabas (1873), pp. 41-45. But according to the 
language of the passage it evidently treats of the rebuilding of the actual 
temple. . Barnabas wishes to say: this temple was not better than a 
heathen temple, as even then it actually was rebuilt by the heathen. 
Special emphasis should be laid on the aircv at the close. Against 
Weizsicker’s reference to the building of Zerubbabel (Zur Kritik des 
Barnabasbriefes, 1863, p. 21 ff.), the viv and the future are decisive. 

64 Compare Renan, L’église chrétienne, p. 24 ; Schiller, Geschichte der rom. 
Kaiserzeit, i. 613 ; Gregorovius, Hadrian, 3 Aufl. p. 38 f. 

65 Spartian, vita Hadriani, c. 22 (in the Scriptores Historiae Augustae, ed, 
Peter): sacra Romana diligentissime curavit. peregrina contempsit. 

86 Spartian, Hadrian. 14. 87 Dio Cassius, lxix. 12. 
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tions only the one and Dio Cassius only the other, it is 
doubtful whether without more ado we are entitled to com- 
bine the two. Gregorovius rejects the statement of Spartian, 
and regards that of Dio Cassius as alone worthy of credence. 
In fact, a prohibition of circumcision, without any special 
occasion, seems little in accordance with the mild character of 
Hadrian, although it might quite conceivably be used for the 
purpose of securing the extinction of the Jews after the 
suppression of the revolt.° Nevertheless, the statement of 
Spartian is to be defended. For, according to all that we 
know, the prohibition of circumcision was not limited to the 
Jews, and was not immediately directed against them. 
When, under Antoninus Pius, the Jews were again allowed to 
circumcise their children, the prohibition still stood good 
against the non-Jewish peoples. It was therefore originally a 
general order.“ The special feature of this legislation was 


68 Compare Gregorovius, Sitzwngsberichte der philos.-philol. und hist. Classe 
der Miinchener Akademie, 1883, p. 499 ff.; Der Kaiser Hadrian, p. 188 ff. 
In favour of Gregorovius’ view one might refer to the state of the original 
documents. Dio Cassius, as well as Spartian, founds partly on the auto- 
biography of Hadrian (see Dio Cassius, lxix. 11, ds ‘Adpsceves vypoQes; 
Spartian, 1. 1, “in libris vitae suae Hadrianus ipse commemorat ;” 7. 2, 
“ut ipse vita sua dicit;” comp. also 3. 3, and 3. 5).- In Dio Cassius, 
however, the history of the Jewish war follows immediately upon the 
quotation from the autobiography, and may probably have been derived 
from it. So thinks Diirr, Die Reisen des Karsers Hadrian, 1881, p. 14. 
On the other hand, it seems probable that Spartian derives his short notice 
of the Jewish war from some other source (Diirr, Reisen, p. 82). 

682 Modestinus, Digest. xlviii. 8. 11, pr.: ‘‘Cireumcidere Judaeis filios 
suos tantum rescripto divi Pii permittitur: in non ejusdem religionis qui 
hoc fecerit, castrantis poena irrogatur.” This statement of fact is also 
corroborated by other witnesses, In the Syrian Dialogue on Fate, which is 
ascribed to Bardesanes, as a historical instance of the fact that ofttimes kings 
when they conquer foreign countries have abolished the native laws and 
introduced their own without the stars putting any hindrance in the way, 
this is advanced as pre-eminently applicable, that only shortly before the 
Romans, after the conquest of Arabia, had abolished the laws of that 
country, especially the law regarding circumcision (Cureton, Spicilegiwm 
Syriacum, 1855, p. 30; in the somewhat abbreviated text in Eusebius, 
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not that it aimed at the rooting out of Judaism, but that it 
placed circumcision on the same level with castration, and 
punished its practice accordingly.™ The prohibition was not, 
therefore, first of all directed against Judaism, but it is at the 
same time quite evident that Judaism would receive from it a 
deadly wound. In addition to this it was now made known 
that Hadrian designed the erection of a new heathen city 
upon the ruins of Jerusalem. In this also the ruling motive 
was not hostility to Judaism. The rearing of magnificent 
buildings and the founding of cities was the work to which 
Hadrian devoted the energies of his life. But this proposal 
must also have been regarded as a blow in the face to 
Judaism. So long as Jerusalem lay in ruins, the Jews could 
cherish the hope of its restoration. The founding of a heathen 
city, the erection of a heathen temple on the holy place, put 
an end to these hopes in terrible manner. It was an outrage 


Praeparatio evangel. vi. 10. 41, ed. Gaisford, the prohibition of circum- 
cision is not mentioned). But the same author speaks immediately 
after of circumcision as an existing institution among the Jews, He 
witnesses, therefore, precisely to the condition of matters as determined 
by Antoninus Pius. A further witness for this is Origen, who distinctly 
says that only the Jews were allowed to practise circumcision, but that 
it was forbidden to all others on the pain of death (Contra Céls. ii. 18). 
The jurist Paulus, a contemporary of Origen, says, Sent. v. 22. 3-4 (in 
Huschke’s Jurisprudentiae antejustinianae quae supersunt, ed. 5, Lips. 
1886): “Cives Romani, qui se Judaico ritu vel servos suos circumcidi 
patiuntur bonis ademptis in insulam perpetuo relegantur ; medici capite 
puniuntur. Judaei si alienae nationis comparatos servos circumciderunt, 
aut deportantur aut capite puniuntur.” The prohibition, therefore, by 
no means applied especially to the Jews, but they rather were by 
Hadrian’s immediate successor expressly excluded from its application. 
Compare also Néldeke, Zeitschrift der deutschen Morgenland Gesellschaft, 
Bd. 39, 1885, p. 348 (who has also paid attention to the above passage in 
the Dialogue on Fate). Gieseler, Ecclesiastical History, vol. i. p. 119. 

68> Compare Mommsen, Rémische Geschichte, v. 549.—Hadrian strictly 
forbade castration; it was to be punished under the lea Corneha de sicariis, 
te. it was treated as murder (Digest. xlviii. 8. 4. 2). That circumcision 
was treated in the same category as castration, is seen from the passage 
quoted above from Modestinus. 
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as great as that which Antiochus Epiphanes had formerly 
committed, and was answered, as that had been, by a general 
uprising of the excited people-—Both reasons, therefore, are 
not in themselves improbable. A combination of the two is 
a suggestion which has much to commend it, if the two 
enactments of Hadrian were not too far separated in time from 
one another. 

In regard to the date at which the building of the Aelia 
Capitolina was begun, various statements are given in the 
original authorities. Epiphanius had been informed that 
Hadrian, forty-seven years after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
when he arrived there on his second journey, gave orders to 
rebuild the city (not the temple), and commissioned Aquila 
to see the work done.” This indication of date gives us 
A.D. 117, immediately after Hadrian’s accession to the throne. 
He was then certainly in the East, but Epiphanius expressly 
refers to his later journey taken from Rome, and thus his 
statement regarding the time is deprived of all its value.” The 
Chronicon Paschale places the founding of Aelia Capitolina in 
A.D. 119; but it does so only because it has also placed the 
great Jewish rebellion in that year, after the quelling of 
which Aelia was founded.” With the date fixed for the 
Jewish rebellion, which is demonstrably false, falls also that 
fixed for the founding of Aelia” Eusebius also regards the 
founding of the city as a consequence of the rebellion.” This 
is correct, inasmuch as only thereafter was the plan carried 
out. But, according to Dio Cassius, it is not to be doubted 

6 Epiphanius, De mensuris et ponderibus, § 14. 

70 It has been turned to account as serviceable by Diirr, Reisen des 
Kaisers Hadrian, p. 16. Against it: Gregorovius, Sitzungsberichte, 1883, 
y Looe Paschale, ed. Dindorf, i. 4'74. 

72 See also Gregorovius, Sttzungsberichte, 1883, p. 493 f.—Renan’s aaser- 
tion, that the founding took place about a.p. 122 (L’église chretienne, p. 


26), has no support from the original authorities. 
73 Kusebius, Hist. eccl. iv. 6. 
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that the building had already been begun before the outbreak 
of the rebellion, and indeed not very long before, for he says 
that the Jews, who were irritated about the building, remained 
quiet so long as Hadrian stayed in Egypt and Syria, but 
that they broke out so soon as he had left those regions.” 
In accordance with this, it must be assumed that the founding 
of the city took place during the period of Hadrian’s visit to 
Syria, which occurred in a.p. 130. 

Hadrian at that time—it was during his last great journey 
in the East—arrived in Syria from Greece, and thence went 
to Egypt, and then back again to Syria.” It is made certain 
from inscriptions and coins that he was in Syria in a.p. 130, 
in Egypt in November a.D. 130, and so again in Syria in 
AD. 131. Generally, wherever he went he furthered the 


7 Dio Cassius, lxix. 12. 

78 This route is particularly described in Dio Cassius, lxix. 11-12. 

76 That Hadrian’s visit to Egypt occurred in a.D. 130, upon which 
all the other dates turn, has been proved. by Eckhel, Doctrina Numorum, 
vi. 489-491. He is followed by: Haakh in Pauly’s Real-Encyclopaedie, 
ili. 1035, article “ Hadrianus ;” Clinton, Faste Romani, t. i. 1885, ad ann. 
129-131, p. Chr.; Letronne, Recueil des inscriptions grecques et latines de 
PEgypte, t. ii. 1848, pp. 364-367 ; Diirr, Die Reisen des Kaisers Hadrian, 
1881, pp. 62-65. For a further list of the literature, see Diirr, pp. 7, 8.— 
The principal proofs are: (1) An inscription at Palmyra of the year 
[4]42 aer. Selewc.=a.D. 130-131, assumes a previous visit of Hadrian to 
Palmyra (De Vogiié, Syrie Centrale, Inscriptions de Palmyre, n. 16; Le Bas 
and Waddington, Inscriptions, t. iii. n. 2585). (2) The coins of Gaza of the 
time of Hadrian have an era beginning with A.D. 129 or 130, the occasion 
of which was certainly Hadrian’s residence in Gaza, and the benefits that 
had been thereby conferred upon the city. On this see the literature 
mentioned in Div. II. vol.i. p. 72. The year 1 of the new era is the 
year 190-191 of the old era of Gaza; and as this earlier era began in 
B.c. 60 or 61, is equivalent to A.D. 129 or 130, But even if one should 
assume A.D. 129 with Stark, Gaza, p. 550, Hadrian’s visit may still be put 
down as A.D. 130, since the commencement of the era may not be exactly 
synchronous with Hadrian’s visit. (3) In Alexandria coins of Hadrian 
were minted in the fifteenth year of the emperor, that is, according to the 
reckoning commonly used in Egypt, a.p. 130-131. According to all 
analogies, it must be assumed that this must have occurred at the celebra- 
tion of Hadrian’s visit (Eckhel, Doctr. Num. vi. 489 sq.). (4) The most 
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interests of culture: artistic and useful buildings were erected . 
games were celebrated: he was a restitutor in all the pro- 
vinces.” In the cities of Palestine also we come upon traces 
of his presence. ‘Tiberias had obtained an ’Adpudverov; Gaza, 
a mavnyupis "Adpiavy ; Petra, in grateful remembrance of the 
benefactions of the emperor, took the name of ‘Adpvavy 
Ilétpa.” His residence in Judea was commemorated by coins 
bearing the inscription, adventui Aug(usti) Judacae.” 

The founding of Aelia also, without doubt, belongs to the 
period of the emperor’s activity. Pliny calls Jerusalem 


precise information is supplied by an inscription on the Memnon statue 
at_ Thebes, from which it appears that Hadrian was there in the fifteenth 
year of his reign, in the month Athyr. This date corresponds to Novem- 
ber 4.D. 130. For the words of the inscription, see Eckhel and Clinton; 
more correctly given in Letronne, ii. 365, and Diirr, p. 123; also in 
Corp. Inser. Graec. n. 4727. An exact facsimile is given by Lepsius, 
Denkmiler aus Aegypten und Aethiopien, Bd. xii. bl. 78; Inscrip. Graec. 
n.91. On the reckoning of the years of the emperor’s prevailing in Egypt, 
especially the years of Hadrian, see Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie, 
vy lie aie, 

™” Compare generally: Diirr, Die Reisen des Kaisers Hadrian, p. 4 f.; 
Gregorovius, Der Kaiser Hadrian, 3 Aufl. p. 468 ff—On numerous inscrip- 
tions Hadrian is called carnp, olxsorns, edepyitns, xrlorns. See the texts 
in Dir, p. 104 ff. On coins of Hadrian are found the following inscrip- 
tions : restitutori Achaiae, restitutori Africae, restitutori Arabiae, restitu- 
tori Asiae, restitutori Bithyniae, restitutori Galliae, restitutori Hispaniae, 
restitutori Italiae, restitutori Libyae, restitutori Macedoniae, restitutori 
Nicomediae, restitutori orbis terrarum, restitutori Phrygiae, restitutori 
Siciliae.” See Eckhel, Doctr. Num. vi. 486-500; Cohen, Médailles im- 
pérvales, ed. 2, t. ii. 1882, pp. 209-214, 

78 On Tiberias, see Epiphanius, Haer. 30. 12: vads 3¢ pedyioros ev ™ 
mores wpoumnpxe Toye, olmot, ’Adpictverov todro éxc&aovy.— On Gaza, 
Chronicon, ed. Dindorf, i. 474: xal inet Zornoev wavipyvpi . . . xed fac rod 
vov % mavnyupis éxelvn Aéyeros ’Adpsoevy.—The coins of Petra with the 
superscription : ’Adpseni) Ilérpe, in Mionnet, Description de Médailles, v. 
587-589 ; Suppl. viii. 387 sq.; De Sauley, Numismatique de la Terre 
Sainte, pp. 351-358. 

‘9 Eckhel, Doctr. Num. vi. 495 aq.; Madden, Coins of the Jews (1881), 
p. 281; Cohen, Medailles tmpériales, ed. 2, t. ii. p. 110 sq. The coins 
were minted in Rome (S. C.).—There were similar coins for almost all the 
provinces. See Eckhel, vi. 486-501; Cohen, ii. 107-112. 
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longe clarissima urbium orientis, non Judaeae modo.” This 
celebrated city now lay in ruins, or was still merely a Roman 
camp. What then could be more attractive to the emperor 
than the restoring of such a city to its former magnificence ? 
It was, however, manifestly intended that this new magnificence 
should be of a heathen character. A temple of the Capitoline 
Jupiter was to be erected on the spot where formerly the 
temple of the God of the Jews had stood. This was the fatal 
proposal. The Jews had been roused to a most violent 
degree by means of the order, issued probably not long before, 
against the practice of circumcision. And now to that was 
added a new outrage. By means of this proposed profanation 
of their city matters were brought to a crisis. ‘The people 
remained quiet so long as the emperor remained in Egypt, 
and during his second visit to Syria. But when he was no 
longer in the neighbourhood, that is, in a.D. 132, they broke 
out into revolt: an uprising that, in its extent and violence, 
and its unhappy consequences, was at least as serious as that 
of the time of Vespasian. If it does not bulk so largely in 
our records, it is only because of the meagreness of the 
original sources of information that have come down to us.™ 
The leader of the revolt is called in the works of Christian 
writers Cochba or Bar-Cochba, and by the rabbinical authori- 
ties Barcosiba or Bencosiba.” The one as well as the other 

80 Pliny, Hist. Nat. v. 14. 70. 

81 From Dio Cassius, lxix. 12, it appears that the founding of Aelia 
occurred in the time of Hadrian’s first visit to Syria, a.D. 130, but the 
outbreak of the rebellion after his second visit in a.D. 131, and so probably 
in A.D. 182. In fact, the Chronicle of Eusebius places the beginning of 
the rebellion in the sixteenth year of Hadrian, 4.¢. a.D. 132-133 (Eusebius, 
Chronicon, ed. Schoene, ii. 166 sq.). 

82 XoxveG%> and Chochebas are the forms of the name in the Chronicle 
of Eusebius, and in Jerome, ad ann. Abr. 2149 (ed. Schoene, ii. 168 sq. ; 
the Greek form in Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, i. 660); so too in Orosius, 
vii. 13 (ed. Zangemeister). Bapyox¢Be> in Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 31 


(ed. Otto), and Eusebius, Hist. eccl. iv. 6 (ed. Heinichen); the passage from 
Justin also in Eusebins, Hist. eccl. iv. 8. Barcochabas in Jerome, Adv. 
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is only a designation; the former distinguishes him as the 
star, or the son of the star, with reference to Num. xxiv. 18, 
which passage R. Akiba applied to him; the latter is a name 
derived either from his father (the son of Cosiba) or from 
his home (the man of Cosiba), and not until a comparatively 
late period, and only by a few individual writers, in view of 
his miserable collapse, was it taken to mean liar or deceiver.” 
The designation Cochba or Bar-Cochba was apparently chosen 
on account of its similarity in sound to Barcosiba, but seems 
to have become pretty generally current, since the Christian 
authorities are acquainted with it alone. The coins have 


Rufin. iii. 31 (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, ii. 559).—In the rabbinical sources, on 
the other hand, we have s3}9 73 or Na ND 32 (Derenbourg, Histoire de 
la Palestine, p. 423; Lebrecht, Bether, p. 13).—Compare in regard to him 
generally : Buxtorf, Leaicon Chald. col. 1028 (s.v. 333); Derenbourg, Histoire, 
p. 423 sqq.; Salzer, Magazin fiir die Wissenschaft des Judenthwms, iii. 
184 ff.; Lebrecht, Bether (1877), pp. 12-20; Hamburger, Real-Encyclo- 
paedne, article “ Barkochba ;” Levy, Neuhebriiisches Worterbuch, ii. 312. 

88 Jer. Taanith iv. fol. 68 (Cracow ed.): “R. Simon ben Jochai said : 
R. Akiba my teacher expounded the passage: There shall go a star (3595) 
out of Jacob” (Num. xxiv. 17), as follows: ‘There goes “app out from 
Jacob.’ When R. Akiba saw Barcosiba he said, This is the king Messiah. 
Then said to him R. Jochanan ben Torta: Akiba, the grass will grow out 
of thy jaw-bone, and yet the Son of David will not have come.” See the 
text in Lebrecht, Bether, p. 44; German in Wiinsche, Der Jerusalemische 
Talmud, 1880, p. 157.—The correct explanation of Cochba as meaning a 
star (éorgp) is also given in Eusebius, Hist. eccl. iv. 6, and Syncellus, 
i. 660. According to Eusebius, Barcoshba also gave himself out for a 
Qwornp && ovpavod. 

84 Since Barcosiba or Bencosiba is the prevailing form, even in the 
mouths of such as esteemed him highly, like Akiba, it cannot have had a 
disrespectful meaning. Cosiba is either the name of his father (so in 
earlier days, Derenbourg, Histoire, p, 423, note 3) or of his home, sat, 
1 Chron. iv. 22= 3°75, Gen. xxxviii. 5= 75x, in the tribe of Judah, Josh. 
xv. 44; Micah i. 14 (hardly to be identified with 3y5~ in the tribe of 
Asher = Ekdippa, between Tyre and Ptolemais, as conjectured by Deren- 
bourg, Mélanges publiés par Vécole des hautes études, 1878, p. 157 sq.).—The 
rendering of it 33, “ Liar,” makes its appearance first in the Midrash, 
Echa rabbathi, see Levy, Neuhebraiishches Worterbuch, ii. 312; the text is 
given in Lebrecht, Bether, p. 46; mm German in Wiinsche, Der Midrasch 
Echa rabbati, 1881, p. 100. 
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preserved for us the proper name of two men. For it is a 
fact scarcely admitting of question that the Simon-coins, 
some of which certainly, and others most probably, were 
stamped during the period of this outbreak, were issued by 
the leader of this outbreak, who was certainly Bar-Cochba. 
Those minted in the first year have the inscription, “Simon, 
Prince of Israel,” Ss1w sw? pynw ; those minted in the second 
year have only the name “Simon” pyow. On some the figure 
of a star appears over that of a temple. Besides the Simon- 
coins there are also coins of the first year with the inscription, 
“ Eleasar the Priest,” jnon srybx. There thus seem to have 
been two men at the head of the rebellion, besides the Prince 
Simon, the Priest Eleasar. After the second year there are 
no more Eleasar-coins.” Since in late rabbinical documents 
the R. Eleasar of Modein, who is also known from other 
sources, is described as the uncle of Barcosiba,” some have 
ventured to conjecture that this man is the same as the one 
named “Eleasar the Priest” on the coins.” But there is 
nothing anywhere to indicate that Eleasar of Modein was a 
priest. 

The application of the designation of the “Star,” which 
should come out of Jacob, to Barcosiba, shows that he was 
regarded as the Messiah. R. Akiba, the most celebrated 
doctor of the law in his time, is said to have distinctly 
announced him as such.™ And though, indeed, all the . 
colleagues of Akiba did not recognise him, he had the mass 

85 See on the coins generally, Appendix IV.—The coins with the star 
are given, ¢g., in Madden, Coins of the Jews (1881), pp. 239, 244. 

86 Midrash on Echa ii. 2; Gtttin 57 (in Derenbourg, Histoire, pp. 
424, 433. See on Eleasar of Modein: Bacher, Die Agada der Tannatten 
(1884), pp. 194-219. sy spn spd: '5 is frequently referred to in the 
Mechilta. See above, vol. i. p. 209 f. 

87 Ewald, History of Israel, viii. 291; De Saulcy, Revue Num. 1865, p. 44. 

88 See the passage quoted in note 83; also Bacher, Die Agada der 


Tamnaiten, p. 291 f. On Akiba generally: Div. II. vol. i. p. 375 f, 
and the literature there referred to. 
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of the people on his side. As in the days of Vespasian, so 
also at this time there was a widespread idea that the day 
had come when the old prophecy of the prophets would be 
fulfilled, and Israel would cast off the yoke of the Gentiles. 
The Christian legends also declare that Barcosiba bewitched 
the people by deceitful miracles.“*—Just by reason of the 
Messianic character of the movement it was quite impossible 
for Christians to take part in it. They.could not deny their 
own Messiah by recognising the leader of the political 
revolution as such. Hence they were persecuted with 
peculiar violence by the new Messiah, as Justin Martyr and 
Eusebius testify.” 

The rebellion spread rapidly over all Palestine. Wherever 
strongholds, castles, caverns, subterranean passages afforded 
hiding - places, there were those who struggled for native 
customs and freedom gathered together. An open conflict 
they avoided; but from their dens in the mountains they 
made devastating raids upon the country, and fought with all 
who did not attach themselves to their party.” Jerusalem 
also was certainly beset by the rebels. The doubt which 
many, on the other hand, have raised is mainly supported by 

88a Jerome, adv. Rufin. iii. 21 (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, ii. 559). Jerome says 
there to his opponent Rufinus that he spits fire “ut ille Barchochabas, 
auctor seditionis Judaicae, stipulam in ore succensam anhelitu ventilabat, 
ut flammas evomere putaretur.” 

8® Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 31: Kal yop tv tp viv yevevnutve lovdaixg 
woneuw Bapywxe Bas, Oris lovdelav érosracems cpynyéruc, Xpioricvovs wovous 
ele ripeaploes deiveec, ei on cépvoivro Inoody rev Xprordv xael BracaQnecoiev, éxéreven 
ameyerbes. Kusebius, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, ii. 168 sq. ad. ann. Abr. 2149. 
According to the Armenian: “Qui dux rebellionis Judaeorum erat 
Chochebas, multos e Christianis diversis suppliciis affecit, quia nolebant 
procedere cum illo ad pugnam contra Romanos.” So, too, the Latin repro- 
duction of Jerome in Schoene, and Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, i. 660. Compare 
also Orosius, vii. 13. 

90 Dio Cassius, lxix. 12. Compare Jerome, Chronicon, ad ann. Abr. 2148 
(Eusebius, Chronicon,ed. Schoene, ii. 167): “Judaei in arma versi Palestinam 


depopulati sunt.” The Armenian text-of Eusebius has: “Judae 
rebellarunt et Palestinensium terram invaserunt,.” 
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this, that in the more trustworthy sources (Dio Cassius and 
Eusebius’ Church History) there is no mention of a war at 
Jerusalem. But how unspeakably meagre are these sources 
generally! Even upon internal grounds it is probable that 
the rebels, who were at the beginning victorious, should have 
made themselves masters of Jerusalem, which was not then a 
strongly fortified city, but only a Roman camp. But this 
conjecture is confirmed by twofold testimony. In the first 
place by the coins.” The coins that with the greatest con- 
fidence can be set down to this period, bear on the one side 
the name of Simon, pynw, and on the other side the superscrip- 
tion, nov niind,. lechéruth Jeruschalem, “the freedom of 
Jerusalem.” Therefore, the freeing of Jerusalem was com- 
memorated by Simon on the coins. But there are among the 
coins belonging to this period also examples which, besides 
the date “First Year of the freeing of Israel” or “Second 
Year of the freedom of Israel,’ bear only the name Jeru- 
salem, nbvi. These, therefore, have been minted by the city 
itself in its own name, and hence we see that this city in the 
first year as well as in the second was in the hands of the 
rebels. In addition to this witness from the coins, we have 
the contemporary Appian, by whom, as will be told farther 
on, the fact of the reconquest of Jerusalem by the Romans is 
declared as a fact.°*—-Whether during these troubled years of 

91 Tn regard to these see Appendix IV. 

92 The besieging of Jerusalem by the rebels has been contested, without 
any sufficient ground, by Cassel’ in his article ‘“‘Juden” in Ersch and 
Gruber’s Eneyclopaedie, sec. ii. Bd. 27, p. 14, and by Jost, Geschichte des 
Judenthums, ii. 79, note. Also Renan declares that it is very improbable, 
in the treatise : “Jérusalem a-t-elle été assiégée et détruite une troisiéme fois 
sous Adrien?” in Revue historique, t. ii. 1876, pp. 112-120 = L’église 
chrétienne, 1879, pp. 541-553. His final judgmentis: “que occupation de 
Jérusalem ait été un épisode court de ladite guerre, cela est strictement 
possible; c’est peu probable cependant;” see Revue, ii. 119 = L’église chrétienne, 
p. 551. Gregorovius, founding upon the coins, holds it as probable that 


the rebels gained at least a temporary possession of Jerusalem, but denies 
that it had been the scene of any regular fighting (Der Kaiser Hadrian, 
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war the rebuilding of the Jewish temple may actually have 
been begun must be left undecided. Late Christians declare 
that this was so, and the intention to carry on this work was 
certainly entertained.” 

In regard to the progress of the war we know almost 
nothing. When it broke out Tineius Rufus was governor of 
Judea.“ When he was unable with his troops to crush the 
rebels, the revolt not only increased in dimension and 
importance throughout all Palestine, but also spread itself far 
out beyond the limits of that country. Unstable and restless 
elements indeed of another sort attached themselves to the 


Jewish rebellion, so that at last “the whole world, so to speak, 


2 95 


was in commotion. The severest measures were necessary 


3 Aufl. pp. 194, 200 f.; Sitewngsberichte der Miinchener Akademie, 1883, pp. 
502-505). Similarly Selzer, Magazin fiir die Wissenschaft des Judenthwms, 
iv. 22 f. Upon the whole the besieging of Jerusalem by the rebels is 
admitted by most, eg. Deyling, Observationes sacrae, t. v. Lips. 1748, pp. 
455-460 (in the dissertation: “Aeliae Capitolinae origines et historia”); 
Miinter, Der jiidische Krieg, pp. 56 ff., 69 ff. ; also Schiller, Geschichte der 
rom. Karserzett, i. 612, note; Mommsen, Rémische Geschichte, v. 545. 

98 Chrysostom, Orat. adv. Judaeos, v. 10, speaks of an attempt at the 
rebuilding of the temple in the time of Hadrian. He endeavours there to 
show that the destruction of the temple had been brought about by the 
will of God. If the Jews had not made the attempt to build again the 
temple, then they might say: If we had chosen we. might have built it 
again. Novi 08 abrods Delxvupes, Ors ory, kare, ode dic, aAAR xeel tpis 
EMIX EIPHTLYT oes nee paryévtras, namely, under Hadrian, Constantine, and 
Julian.—Georgius Cedrenug, ed. Bekker, i. 437, relates: 2@ ov cractacavray 
rev Lovdatwv nai rov ev “Tepooorvmors vadv oixodoujons Bovanbevray dpyilercs 
ner wdTav oPddpe xel worgwov yevowevoy meraed civelney && wirav ev Hutpas 
pure wupicdac vy’. In the details of his statement this Cedrenus agrees 
so exactly with the statement of Chrysostom that it is apparent that he 
must have drawn his information either directly from Chrysostom, or else 
from the sources which Chrysostom had used. Nicephorus Callistus also, 
in his Hecles. Hist. iii. 24 (Migne, Patrol. Graec. t. cxlv.), reproduces this 
report. The Chronicon Paschale asserts that Hadrian at the building of 
Aelia, after the suppression of the revolt, destroyed the Jewish temple 
(ed. Dindorf, i. 474: xoderdv rov veeoy rav Toudeiav rev ev ‘Tepooorvgors).— 
Much weight cannot be laid upon any of these witnesses. 

4 On the correct form of his name see above, p. 263. 

% Dio Cassius, Ixix. 13: rang dg siweiv xivovpecung imi rovr@ ris oixouméung 
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in order to put an end to the uproar. Large bodies of troops 
trom other provinces were called in to strengthen the resident 
garrison. The best generals were commissioned for Palestine.” 


%6 On the increasing of the strength of the troops: Eusebius, Hist. 
eccl. iv. 6. 1; Chronicon, ad ann. Abr. 2148.—Generals: Dio Cassius, 
Ixix. 13: rods xperisrovs ray orparnyay 6 Adoiavog ex’ abrods zxeuev.— 
By inscriptions it can be proved that the following troops took part in 
the war (see Darmesteter, Revue des etudes juives, t. i. 1880, pp. 42-49 ; 
Schiller, Geschichte der rém. Kaiserzeit, i. 614, note; the facts are very 
incorrectly stated by Gregorovius, Der Kaiser Hadrian, p. 199: (1) The 
leg. III. Cyrenaica, which from the time of Augustus to ‘that of 
Trajan had remained in Egypt, and since the time of Trajan had 
formed the garrison of the new province of Arabia (Pfitzner, Geschichte der 
rémischen Kaiserlegionen, 1881, p. 227 f.)}. A tribune belonging to the 
legion was presented “donis militaribus a divo Hadriano ob Judaicam 
expeditionem” (Orelli-Henzen, Inscr. Lat. n. 6501 = Corpus Inscr. Lat. 
t. xiv. n. 3610); a centurion of this same legion received “ab imp. 
Hadriano corona aurea torquibus armillis phaleris ob bellum Judeicum” 
(Orelli, n. 8832 =Inscr. Regni Neap. n. 3542 = Corpus Inscr. Lat. t. 
x. n. 3733).—(2) The leg. II. Gallica, which probably from the time of 
Augustus belonged to the garrison of Syria (see above, p. 50; Marquardt, 
Rémische Staatsverwaltung, Bd. ii. 1876, p. 432 ff.; Pfitzner, p. 228 ff.). An 
emeritus of this legion was presented “ex voluntate imp. Hadriani Aug. 
torquibus et armillis aureis,” undoubtedly in connection with the Jewish 
war (Orelli, n. 3571).—(3) It is also self-evident that the leg. X. Fretensis, 
as the resident garrison troops of Judea, would take part in the war. A 
centurion of that legion was presented “ab divo Hadriano ob bellum 
Judaicum corona aurea torquibus armillis phaleris” (Bulletin de correspond- 
ance hellénique, 1888, p. 424 sqq. = Revue des tudes juives, t. xvii. 1888, p. 
299 sq.).—(4) Presumably also the legio VI. Ferrata took part in the war, 
for it had previously formed partof the garrison of Syria, and formed from 
the time of Hadrian, along with the leg. X. Fretensis, the garrison of Judea - 
(see above, pp. 50, 257 f.). On the other hand, the co-operation of the 
leg. IV. Scythica in this war is highly improbable, although insisted upon 
by Darmesteter. See on this point the next note—(5) Of auxiliary 
cohorts, of which undoubtedly a great number took part in the war, the 
inscriptions refer to the coh. IV. Langonwm, the commander of which was 
presented “vexillo mil(itari) a divo Hadriano in expeditione Judaica” 
(Orelli-Henzen, n. 5480 = Corpus Inscr. Lat. t. vi. n. 1523)—(6) A 
detachment, which took part in the Jewish war, is also mentioned in 
Corpus Inser. Lat. t. vi. n. 3505: “Sex. Attius Senecio praef. alae I. FL. 
Gaetulorum, trib. leg. X. Geminae, missus a Divo Hadriano in expeditione 
Judaica ad vexilla(tiones deducendas?).” It would appear as if this 
detachment had been taken from the leg. X. Gemina, which was stationed 
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Even the governor of Syria, Publicius Marcellus, hasted ta 
the aid of his endangered colleague.” But it seems that 
Rufus for the most of the time retained the supreme command ; 
for Eusebius names no other Roman commander, and speaks 
as if the suppression of the revolt was accomplished by Rufus.” 
In rabbinical authorities also, “Rufus the Tyrant,” pian po, 
appears the chief enemy of the Jews at that time” But 


in Pannonia._(7) Also the Syrian fleet had been called to give assistance 
(classis Syriaca), for its commander was presented “donis militaribus a 
divo Hadriano ob bellum Judaicum” (Orelli-Henzen, n. 6924 = Renier, 
Inscriptions de (Algérie, n. 3518 = Corpus Inser. Lat. t. viii. n. 8934). 
That the fleet did actually engage in a bellum Judaeicwm is also stated in 
a fragmentary inscription, Corpus Inscr. Lat. % vi. n. 1565. Here too 
the reference clearly is to the war of Hadrian (so Mommsen, Hphemeris 
epigraphica, iii. p. 331). On an inscription in honour of a certain 
P. Lucilius Gamala at Ostia, near Rome, mention is made of a bellum 
nawale, to which Ostia had contributed a large contingent. Since this 
Lucilius Gamala, according to another inscription, lived in the times of 
Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and Marcus Aurelius, it might indeed have been 
the Jewish war of Hadrian that he wasengaged in. But it is probably the 
Marcomanian war of Marcus Aurelius that is intended. See the two inscrip- 
tions in the Amnali dell’ Instituto, 1857, p. 323 sqq.; and for their explana- 
tion, especially Mommsen, Ephemeris epigraphica, t. iii. 1877, pp. 319-332. 

°7 Corpus Inscr. Graec. n. 4033 and 4034 (the former = Archdolog.- 
epigraph. Mitthertlungen aus Oesterreich-Ungarn, ix. 118). In both inscrip- 
tions, which are almost literal copies of each other, it is told that Ti. (or 
P.?) Severus was commander of the leg. IV. Scythica, and.administered Syria 
as commissary when Publicius Marcellus had left Syria on account of the 
outbreak of the Jewish revolt(Zeovnpov . . . nyemdvee Asyeavos 0 Sxubixge xeel 
Voxnoovre rot tv Lupig rpaypare, qvinc TlovBaixiog Mepxenrog d1ee ray xlvyoey 
thy loudaingy werceBebyxes &x0 Svpiec). Publicius Marcellus led a portion 
of the Syrian garrison, which consisted of three legions (Pfitzner, p. 187), 
against Judea, while Severus undertook as commissary the administration 
of Syria, presumably still retaining the command of his legion. The 
leg. IV. Scythica therefore probably remained in Syria. 

98 Kusebius, Hist. eccl. iv. 6. 1: worduov re vouw tas xapas adrav 
sLocv0pee mooi Zouevos. 

9° Bab. Taanith 299 in Derenbourg, Historie, p. 422. Generally. 
Schoettgen, Horae hebroacae, ii. 953-957 ; Buxtorf, Lexicon Chaldaicum, 
col. 916 (s.v. py); Levy, Neuhebraisches Worterbuch, ii. 149, 5.0. 
pi; Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten, 1884, pp. 294-300 = Monats- 
schrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums, 1883, pp. 303 ff. 
347 ff.—The form pypy DIN is indeed only a corruption of Tineius 
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from Dio Cassius, whose statements on this point are 
corroborated by the testimony of inscriptions, we know that 
during the last period of the war Julius Severus, one of the 
most distinguished of Hadrian’s generals, had the supreme 
command, and that it was he who succeeded in bringing the 
rebellion to an end. He was summoned from Britain to 
conduct this war, and took a considerable time in crushing 
the revolt. In an open engagement no decisive result was 
gained. The rebels had to be hunted out of their hiding- 
places one by one; and, where they kept concealed in mountain 
caverns, they were exhausted by having their supplies cut off. 
Only after long continued conflicts with individuals, in which 
there was great expenditure of life, did he. at last succeed in 
harrying, exterminating, and rooting them out of the whole 
country (Katatpipar Kal éxtpuydoar al éxxoras).™ * 

Where Hadrian was residing during the war cannot be 
determined with certainty. Probably during the critical year 
he was himself personally present at the seat of war. He 
had left Syria before the rebellion broke out. The evil 
tidings seem to have led him to return to Judea; for his 
presence at the seat of war is not only presupposed in the 
rabbinical legends,” but is also made probable by some par- 
ticulars derived from inscriptions.” There is no reference to 


Rufus. In the Jerusalem Talmud the older editions (e.g. that of Cracow) 
have in several places, Berachoth ix. fol. 14> from below, Sota v. fol. 
20¢ from below, pipy7OD12\D, Tunustrufus, where the ¢ between the s and 
7 seems to have been introduced as a modification in La ME Seles as in 
Istrahel, Esdras, and such like forms. 

100 Dio Cassius, lxix. 13.—That Julius Severus was recalled from Britain 
is shown by an inscription, Corpus Inscr. Lat. t. iii, n. 2830, which 
gives his entire cwrsus honorum (see above, p. 263 f.). 

101 Gittin 57a, in Derenbourg, Histoire, p. 433 sq. 

102 Hadrian’s presence at the seat of war was denied, e.g. by Gregorovius, 
Der Kaiser Hadrian, 3 Aufl. p. 197; but is, on the contrary, maintained 
without any detailed proof by Diirr, Die Reisen des Kaisers Hadrian, 
1881, p. 65; Mommsen, Rim. Geschichte, v. 545; and, on the ground of 
the rabbinical documents, is assumed by Lebrecht, Bether, p. 37, and 
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his presence in Rome again till May of a.p. 134. He would 
return so soon as he had been assured of a successful issue to 
the war, without waiting for the completion of the operations. 

Dio Cassius as well as Eusebius is silent regarding the fate 
of Jerusalem. It certainly did not form the middle point of 
the conflict, as it had done in the Vespasian war. Its forti- 
fications were quite unimportant. Even although the rebels 
had succeeded in driving out the Roman garrison, the recap- 
ture of the city would have been no very serious undertaking 
for a sufficiently strong Roman military force. But that it 
had been actually taken after a violent assault is plainly 
stated by Appian, a contemporary witness.“ When Appian 
speaks of a destruction (catacKxdmtewv), he is undoubtedly 
right, inasmuch as violent seizure is not conceivable without 
destruction to a certain extent. But after all, as following 
the thoroughgoing work of Titus, the object arrived at was 


others. Darmesteter, Revue des études juives, i. 49-53, and Schiller, 
Geschichte der rémischen Karserzeit, 1. 613, note, attempt to prove it from 
the inscriptions. Both seek support for their view from the following 
data: (1) One Q. Lollius was “legatus imp. Hadriani in expeditione 
Judaica, qua donatus est hasta pura corona aurea” (Orelli-Henzen, n. 
6500 = Renier, Inscriptions de [ Algérie, n. 2319 = Corp. Inscr. Lat. t. viii. 
n. 6706). The expression “legatus imp.,” without any particularizing 
addition, can only be understood as designating a personal adjutant, who 
occupied the position of an immediate attendant upon the emperor. (2) 
On an inscription, certainly in a very fragmentary condition, but undoubt- 
edly belonging to the later period of Hadrian’s reign, very probably to 
A.D. 134 or 1385, it is said that he “(lab)oribus max(imis rempublicam ab 
ho)ste liberaverit” (Orelli-Henzen, n. 5457 = Oorp. Inscr. Lat. t. vi. n. 
974). Since the only event occurring in this later period is the Jewish 
war, the inscription would seem to refer to Hadrian’s active participation 
in it. See Henzen’s remarks. According to Schiller, Hadrian’s presence 
at the seat of war is made certain from the fact that to Julius Severus 
were awarded only “ornamenta triumphalia,” not “supplicationes” (Corp. 
Inscr. Lat. t. ili. n. 2830), “he was not therefore commander-in-chief.” 

103 Corp. Inser. Graec. n. 5906. Diirr, Die Reisen des Kaisers Hadrian, 
p. 33. 

104 Appian, Syr. 50: rH» weylorny roarw ‘lepoodavma—, qv 3) xcel Tiron: 
foecios 6 patos Alyvarov Baoreds xeebuypyxes, nei Oveowaciaves avis obxe 
cOcicny nattoxarpe, nel Adpsaves wbbic tw emov. 
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comparatively limited. And, on the other hand, the Romans 
after once they had made themselves masters of the city, 
would not go further in the work of destruction. This was 
necessary in view of their purposed new building of Aelia. A 
siege of the city is assumed by Eusebius in his Demonstratio 
evangelica.’°> Many Church Fathers (Chrysostom, Jerome, and 
others) maintain that Hadrian completely destroyed the 
remnants of the old city which were still left standing after 
the destruction by Titus. By this they really only mean 
that Hadrian made an utter end of the old Jewish city, and 
erected a new heathen city in its place."* In the Mishna it 
is related that Jerusalem was run over on the 9th Ab by the 


105 Kusebius, Demonstratio evangel. vi. 18. 10, ed. Gaisford : the prophecy 
of Zech. xiv. 2, éZeacvoerat ro yusov THs ToAEws gv aixwerwolg, was fulfilled 
in the time of Vespasian ; the other half of the city, 2.e. of the inhabitants, 
was besieged in Hadrian’s time and driven out, ré Acsrév tis worews poepos 
Heiov Tortopunden cevbtc eScravverces, Os 2€ éxeivov noel cho Dedpo raprey 
aBarov avrois yevtcbos tov téxov. Eusebius therefore does not speak of 
the destruction of the city, but only of the driving forth of the Jewish 
population after a siege had been conducted against the city. 

106 Chrysostom, Adv. Judaeos, v. 11: ra asipava &Qevions mavre,— 
Cedren. ed. Bekker, i. 487: xal rd pty waroia rcibava tijs rérewg noel 
Tov vaov xarspermoons xrigcs vécev “lepovcernu.—Nicephorus, Callist. Eccl. 
hist. 111.24: dow ye wyv rn mores wepsers(Dbn THs tx meres oixodopens Aciavee 
gpermaca: nal ravtramac &Povioes.—Hieronymus, Comm. in Jes. i. 5 
(Opp. ed. Vallarsi, iv. 15): “post Titum et Vespasianum et ultimam 
eversionem Jerusalem sub Aelio Hadriano usque ad praesens tempus 
nullum remedium est.” Idem, in Jer. xxxi. 15 (Vallarsi, iv. 1065) : “sub 
Hadriano, quando et urbs Jerusalem subversa est.” Idem, in Ezek. ¢. 5 
(Vallarsi, v. 49): “post quinquaginta annos sub Aelio Hadriano usque 
ad solum incensa civitas atque deleta est ita ut pristinum quoque nomen 
amiserit.” Idem, in Ezek. c. 24 (Vallarsi, v. 277): “post quinquaginta 
annos sub Hadriano civitas aeterno igne consumta est.” Idem, in Dan. 
c. 9 fin. (Vallarsi, v. 696). Idem, in Joel. i. 4 (Vallarsi, vi. 171): “ Aelii 
quoque Hadriani contra Judaeos expeditionem legimus, qui ita Jerusalem 
murosque subvertit, ut de urbis reliquiis ac favillis sui nominis Acliam 
conderet civitatem.” Idem, in Hab. ii. 14 (Vallarsi, vi. 622): “ usque 
ad extremas ruinas Hadriani eos perduxit obsidio.” Idem, in Zech. 
viii. 19 (Vallarsi, vi. 852). Idem, in Zech. xi. 4, 5 (Vallarsi, vi. 885).— 
Passages from other writers on Church history are given in Miinter, 
pp. 69-71. 
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plough. By this, as the context shows, the time of Hadrian 
is meant. In the Babylonian Talmud and by Jerome this 
deed is ascribed to Rufus; only they both speak, not of a 
ploughing of the city, but of the site of the temple.” The 
short statement in the Mishna is specially deserving of notice. 
What this ceremony would signify, however, would be, not 
the destruction, but the new founding; and the incident must 
therefore be placed before the outbreak of the revolt." The 
story of the conquest of Jerusalem by Hadrian as told in the 
Samaritan chronicle is wholly fabulous.” 


107 Mishna, Taanith iv. 6, enumerates five unfortunate events as 
happening on 17th Thammuz, and five unfortunate events as happening 
on 9th Ab. In reference to the latter it is said: “On 9th Ab sentence 
was pronounced upon our forefathers that they should enter into the 
country, and the temple was on the first occasion and on the second 
occasion destroyed, and Beth-ther was conquered and Jerusalem levelled 
down with the plough” (ym mw in). The Babylonian Talmud, bad. 
Taamth 29a (Derenbourg, Histoire, p. 422), relates more particularly that 
it was the “turannus Rufus” (pyAM DIY) who caused the plough to 
pass over the site of the temple (it is there called 5s»qn, not yn).—The 
whole passage is to be found quoted almost literally in Jerome, who 
expressly refers for authority to the Jewish tradition (“cogimur igitur 
ad Habraeos recurrere”), ad Zechar. viii. 19, Opp. ed. Vallarsi, vi. 852: 
“Tn quinto mense, qui apud Latinos appellatur Augustus, quum propter 
exploratores terrae sanctae seditio orta esset in populo, jussi sant montem 
non ascendere, sed per quadraginta annos longis ad terram sanctam 
cireuire dispendiis, ut exceptis duobus, Caleb et Josue, omnes in 
solitudine caderent. In hoc mense et a Nabuchodonosor et multa post 
saecula a Tito et Vespasiano templum Jerosolymis incensum est atque 
destructum ; capta urbs Bethel []l. Bether], ad quam multa millia 
confugerant Judaeorum ; aratum templum in ignominiam gentis op- 
pressae a T. Annio []. Tinnio] Rufo.” 

108 That the plough should have been driven over Jerusalem as a sign 
of devastation and utter ruin is not probable, since, indeed, the building 
of a new city was contemplated. But this act may indeed have been 
performed at the beginning of the founding of the new city as a ceremony 
of initiation. The ceremonial act would be in either case the same 5 see 
Servius on Virgil. Aeneid, iv. 212: “cum conderetur nova civitas, aratrum 
adhibitum, ut eodem ritu quo condita subvertatur.” An exact description 
of the ceremony is given in a passage from Varro quoted by Servius on 
Virgil. Aenezd, v. 755. : 

1% Chronicon Samaritanum, Arabice conscriptum, cui titulus est Liber 


vd 


a. 
Be 
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The last hiding-place of Bar-Cochba and his followers was 
the strong mountain fastness of Beth-ther,° according to 
Eusebius not very far from Jerusalem, probably on the site 
of the modern Bettir, three hours south-west of Jerusalem.“ 


Josuae, ed. Juynboll (Lugd. Bat. 1848), p. 47.—The hopes which Minter 
entertained from the publication of this chronicle have not been realized. 

0 The name of the city is given by Eusebius, Hist. eccl. iv. 6, as Bidenp 
(accus. Biédnpx), or according to some manuscripts, Bé9énp, Byddnp; in 
Rufinus, Bethar. In the Jerusalem Talmud, Taanith iv. fol. 684-692, 
where the name occurs frequently, it is almost constantly snn‘n, only 
very rarely 4n'3. In the Mishna, Taamith iv. 6, the Cambridge and 
Hamburg manuscripts have 4nma; the editio princeps and cod. de Rossi, 
138, an°3; a Berlin manuscript, 4n3. The correct form is undoubtedly 
ann’, Beth-ther.—On the ground of the common printed text of the 
Mishna it is generally assumed that our Beth-ther is also referred to in 
Challa iv. 10. But, according to the context, the place there intended 
lies beyond the borders of the land of Israel, and the correct reading 
there is 7)n"3, Bé-jittur.—In other passages also, where it has been 
thought that our place was referred to, this is found to be extremely 
questionable. Thus in Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iv. 8. 1, where a 
village, Byrapis, is mentioned as “in the midst of Idumea.” We may 
also compare Bw:d%0, which, according to some manuscripts of the Septua- 
gint text of Josh. xv. 59, is named among the cities of Judah in the 
neighbourhood of Bethlehem (cod. Vaticanus has @¢44p, but Alexandrinus, 
Basdyp; so also read Jerome, Comm. in Micham, v. 2, Opp. ed. Vallarsi, 
vi. 490). Also Basééyp, which the text of the cod. Alex. 1 Chron. vi. 59 
(vi. 44), names besides Beth-shemesh. In the passage in the Song of 
Songs ii. 17, 103 is not Nomen proprium but appellatiwwum. On Bethar, 
south of Caesarea, see the next note. 

111 In determining the site many have allowed themselves to be led 
astray by adopting a wrong point of view. In the Itinerariwm Antonini, 
and by the Piigrim of Bordeaux, a Bethar is spoken about south of - 
Caesarea on the road to Lydda; and the rabbinical Jegends tell how 
that the blood of those slain in Beth-ther rolled away with it great masses 
of rock until it flowed into the sea (jer. Taanith iv. fol. 69? from above, 
text in Lebrecht, Bether, p. 45; French in Derenbourg, Histoire, p. 434 ; 
German in Wiinsche, Der jerusalemische Talmud, 1880, p. 159). On the 
‘basis of these statements many have assumed that it lay in the neighbour- 
hood of the coast, and was identical with that Bethar. But whoever will 
follow the rabbinical legend must follow it out fully. Now it expressly 
states that the blood flowed from Beth-ther into the sea, although Beth- 
ther was forty mil. pass. from the coast. See Derenbourg’s and Wiinsche’s 
translations of the jer. Taanith iv. fol. 69%. Only by later writers, who 
found the statement too absurd, has the distance been reduced to four or 
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After a long and stubborn defence this. stronghold was alsc 
conquered in the eighteenth year of Hadrian = a.p. 134-135,'" 
according to rabbinical calculation on the 9th Ab.* In the 


one mil. pass. (see Derenbourg, Histoire, p. 434, note 4). That Bethar of 
the Itineraries cannot therefore be identified with our Beth-ther, because 
it lay in a predominantly heathen district, and on the plain, and was 
therefore certainly not an important military post in the Jewish war. 
The only certain point of view for determining the site is that offered by 
the statement of Eusebius, that it was not far from Jerusalem (Hist. 
eccl. iv. 6: ray “Iepocokdeay ov oPddpx wéppw diecrace). It is accordingly 
scarcely to be doubted that it is identical with the modern Bettir, some 
three hours south-west of Jerusalem. A steep ridge, which only in the 
south joins the mountain range, there breaks into the valley. The place 
is therefore admirably fitted for a stronghold, and indeed traces of an 
early fortress are still to be found there. Finally, from this to the sea 
the distance is just about forty mil. pass., as mentioned in the Jerusalem 
Talmud ; as the crow flies, thirty-one. The identity of this locality with 
Beth-ther has therefore been rightly accepted by: Ritter, Hrdkunde, 
xvi. 428 f.; Williams, The Holy City, i. 209-213; Tobler, Dritte 
Wanderung nach Paldstina (1859), pp. 101-105; QGuérin, Jude, 
ii. 387-395 ; Sepp, Jerusalem, 2 Aufl. i. 647-650; Renan, Les evangiles, 
1877, pp. 26-29; L’église chrétienne, 1879, p. 202 sq.; Derenbourg, 
Mélanges publiés par VPécole des hautes études, 1878, pp. 160-165; The 
Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, iii. 20, and 
with it Sheet xvii. of the large English Map.—The identity with Bethar 
south of Caesarea is maintained by: Cassel in Ersch and Gruber’s 
Encyclopaedie, sec. ii. Bd. 27, p. 14; Gratz, Geschichte der Juden, iv. 156 ; 
Ewald, History of Israel, viii. 290 ; Gottingen gel. Anzeiger, 1868, p. 2030 ff. ; 
Gregorovius. Hadrian, pp. 191, 202 f.— Yet otherwise: Herzfeld in 
Frankel’s Monatsschrift ftir Geschichte wnd Wissenschaft des Judenthwms, 
1856, pp. 105-107 (= Betaris in Idumea); Robinson, Biblical Researches 
in Palestine, iii. 270 (identifies it with Bethel); Neubauer, Géographie du 
Talmud, pp. 103-114 (= Beth-shemesh, but as he identifies this with the 
modern Bettir he is so far correct); Lebrecht, Bether, die fragliche Stadt 
wm hadrianisch-jtidischen Kriege, 1877 (Bether = vetera!!, by which title 
the old castle of Sepphoris is said to have been designated ! !!!); Ham- 
burger, Real - Encyclopaedie, article “Bethar” (in general correct but 
indefinite: “on the mountains of Judea”). —Material on Beth-ther is also 
to be found in Buxtorf, Lexicon Chaldaicum, s.v. 9M; Lightfoot, Centuria 
Natthaco praemissa, c. 52 (Opp. ii. 208 sq.). 

112 Rusebius, Hist. ecel. iv. 6. 

13 Mishna, Taanith iv. 6, and Jerome, Comm. in Zech. viii. 19, Opp. ed. 
Vallarsi, vi. 852 (see the passage quoted in-note 107).—If we could give 
any credence still to this tradition it might be understood of Ab of the 
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sack of the city they found Bar-Cochba, “the originator of all 
the mad fanaticism which had called down the punishment.’ 
We have absolutely no information about the siege and 
conquest. The rabbinical legends tell all manner of stories 
about this struggle; but these productions of the wildest 
fancy do not deserve even once to be mentioned. This one 
point alone may perhaps deserve to be repeated, that before the 
fall of the city R. Eleasar, the uncle of Bar-Cochba, is said to 
have been slain by his nephew because he falsely suspected 
him of having come to an understanding with the Romans."® 

With the fall of Beth-ther the war was brought to a close, 
after having continued for somewhere about three years and 
a half, ap. 132-135." During the course of it also many 


year 135; for the war was probably carried on into that year. The years 
of Hadrian’s reign run from llth August to llth August (Spartian, 
Hadrian. c. 4), The 9th Ab would correspond to the end of July. 

114 Kusebius, Hist. eccl. iv. 6. 

115 The legends about the fall of Beth-ther are found principally in jer. 
Taanith iv. fol. 681-69? (German in Wiinsche, Der jerusalemische Talmud, 
1880, pp. 157-160), and Midrash, Hcha rabbathi c. ii. (German in 
Wiinsche, Der Midrasch Echa rabbathi 1881, pp. 100-102). The texts are 
collected by Lebrecht, Bether, p. 44 ff. On their relation to one another, 
see Lebrecht, p. 20 f.—The story of the death of Eleasar is given also in 
Derenbourg, Histoire, p. 483 sq.—In the description of the fearful 
massacre which the Romans perpetrated, the rabbinical legends use the 
same hyperbole which the author of the Book of Revelation also 
employs: that the blood reached up on the horses as far as the nostrils 
(Apoc. xiv. 20: up to the horses’ bridles, dyps trav yxrwav ray 
ixrav). Even Lightfoot and Wetstein have called attention, in their . 
notes on Rev. xiv. 20, to the parallel between that passage and jer. 
Taonith 69* and Midrash, Echa’ rabbatha, c. ii. 

116 That “the government of Barcosiba” lasted three and a half years 
is stated in Seder Olam (in Derenbourg, Histoire, p. 413: xamM> 2 MmsbD 
symp) pow wow; the reading three and a half is certainly the correct 
one; see Salzer, Magazin fiir die Wissenschaft des Judenthums, iv. 1877, 
pp. 141-144). Jerome also mentions it as the opinion of some Hebraet 
that the last week year of Daniel (Dan. ix. 27) covers the period of 
Vespasian and of Hadrian (Comm. in Damiel 9 fin. = Opp. ed. Vallarsi, 
v. 696: “tres autem anni et sex menses sub Hadriano supputantur, 
quando Jerusalem omninoe subversa est et Judaeorum gens catervatim 
caesa”). In the Jerusalem Talmud the three and 4 half years are mentioned 
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Rabbis died a martyr’s death. The later legends have 
glorified by poetic amplification and exaggeration especially 
the death of ten such martyrs, among them that of R. Akiba.” 


as the period of the siege of Beth-ther (jer. Taanith iv. fol. 684 in Lebrecht, 
Bether, p. 44; Wiinsche, p. 158); in the Midrash, Echa rabbatht, three and 
a half years are assigned to Vespasian’s siege of Jerusalem and three and a 
half years to Hadrian’s siege of Beth-ther (Derenbourg, Histoire, p. 431).— 
Although these witnesses do not carry any great weight, they are correct 
in saying that the war lasted about three and a half years. Later docu- 
ments confound the continuance of the siege of Beth-ther with the con- 
tinuance of the war. That the beginning is to be placed in a.D. 132 has 
been shown above in p. 297. The end is to be placed, according to 
Eusebius, Hist. eccl. iv. 6, in the eighteenth year of Hadrian = a.D. 
184-135, and, indeed, in 135 rather than 134. For on inscriptions of 
the year 134 Hadrian does not yet bear the title (Imp)erator IZ., 
which was given him in consequence of the Jewish war. The war was 
therefore then not yet ended (comp. note 118).—It is singularly perverse 
on the part of Jewish scholars like Cassel (Ersch and Gruber’s Encysio- 
paedie, art. “Juden,” p. 14 f.), Herzfeld (Monatsschrift, 1856, pp. 107-111), 
and Bodek (M. Aurelius Antoninus, 1868, pp. 50-54), in opposition to all 
certain data, to set the fall of Beth-ther some ten years earlier; Cassel 
and Herzfeld in a.D. 122, and Bodek in a.p. 125. In this they follow the 
Jerusalem Talmud, which places the conquest of Beth-ther fifty-twe years 
after the destruction of Jerusalem (jer. Taanith iv. fol. 69%: 9118 *Dy 4 
wopon nya jain anxd anna nwy mow one own; on nwy=“to spend, 
continue in existence,” as in Eccles. vi. 12, see Salzer, Magazin, iii. 175 f.). 
This statement has arisen out of a confusion between the war of Hadrian 
and that of Vespasian (see above, note 56). The error here is improved in 
the course of being repeated by Jerome in epist. ad Dardanum, c. 7 
(Vallarsi, i. 974): “deinde civitatis usque ad Hadrianum principem per 
quinquaginta annos mansere reliquiae.” Idem, Comm. in Jes. c.6 s. fin. 
(Vallarsi, iv. 100): “quando post annos ferme quinquaginta Hadrianus 
venerit et terram Judaeam penitus fuerit depraedatus.” Idem, Comm. in 
Evech.c. 5 (Vallarsi, v. 49). Idem, Comm. in Hzech. c. 24 (Vallarsi, v. 277) ; 
the last two passages are quoted above in note 106.—The authority also 
of the Chronicon Paschale, which places the war of Hadrian in the year 
119 (ed. Dindorf, i. 474), is not of such a kind that its statement can 
override all other witnesses.—Essentially correct is the statement of the 
Seder Olam, that the war of Bencosiba occurred sixteen years after the 
war of Quietus. On the correct reading see Salzer, Magazin fiir die 
Wissenschaft des Judenthums, iv. 141-144. 

117 According to the bab. Berachoth 61°, R. Akiba was put to a martyr’s 
death by torture, his flesh being torn from his body with iron combs. 
But during his suffermgs he prayed the Shema, and while he, proceeding 
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In honour of the victory Hadrian was greeted for the’ 
second time as Imperator."* Julius Severus received the 
ornamenta triumphalia ; to officers and,men were given the 


with the repetition of it, lingered long over the word Echad (Deut. vi. 4), 
he breathed out his spirit. Then there sounded forth a Bath Kol, 
a voice from heaven, saying: “Blessed art thou, R. Akiba, that thy soul 
departed with ‘Hchad.’”—Elsewhere also in the older Midrash literature, 
and in the Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmud, casual reference is made 
to the martyr death of this and that rabbi. The gathering together of 
ten martyrs, on the other hand, makes its appearance first in the Mid- 
rashim of the post-'Talmudic period. Jellinek, Midrasch Ele Eskera, 
edited for the first time, according to a manuscript of the Hamburg City 
Library, with dissertations, 1853, and in Bet ha-Midrasch, Bd. ii. 64-72 
and vi. 19-35, gives some texts. Compare further: Zunz, Die gottes- 
dienstlichen Vorirdge der Juden, p. 142; Gratz in the Monatsschrift fiir 
Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums, 1851-1852, pp. 307-322 ; 
Geschichte der Juden, iv. 175 ff.; Mobius, Midrasch Hle Hskera, die Sage 
von den zehn Mértyrern, metrisch tibersetat, 1854; Derenbourg, Histoire, 
p. 436; Hamburger, Real-Hncyclopaedie ftir Bibel und Talmud, Supple- 
mentalband, i. (1886) pp. 155-158, art. “Zehn Martyrer” (this last the 
relatively best statement). — Bibliographical hints are also given in 
Steinschneider, Catalog. librorwm hebr. nm Brblioth. Bodl. col. 585, n. 
3730-3733. 

118 Tn this designation of Hadrian the title Imp(erator) II. is wanting 
in two military diplomas which are dated 2nd April and 15th September 
A.D. 184 (Corp. Inser. Lat. t. iii. pp. 877 and 878, Dipl. xxxiv. and xxxv. ; 
the latter also, Corp. Inscr. Lat. t. x. n. 7855). Also, it is wanting on 
other inscriptions of a.p. 134 (Corp. Inser. Lat. t. vi. n. 978, Inser. 
Regni Neapol. n. 5771 = Corp. Inser. Lat. t. ix. n. 4359). Particularly 
decisive is the witness of the military diplomas, which in the designatory 
clauses are usually most precise—Even from a.D. 1385 (Hadr. trib. pot. 
xix.) up to a very recent period the title had not been proved. But 
perhaps certain inscription-fragments, on which the number xix. and the 
letters teru are found, should be expanded into Hadr. trib. pot. xix. 
imp. tterum (so Hiibner, Corp. Inser. Lat. t. ii. n. 478).—The title Imp. 
II. is certainly demonstrable for a.D. 136 (Hadr. trib. pot. xx.) ; see Orelli, 
Inscr. Lat. n. 818 and 2286 = Corp. Inscr. Lat. t. vi. n. 975 and 976 ; 
also on an inscription which bears this date (Hadr. trib. pot. xx.), but 
belongs probably to the very beginning of that year, namely, December 
A.D. 135, Corp. Inser. Lat. t. xiv. n. 3577 = 4235 (the tribunicial year 
began then in December).— Hadrian therefore received the title Imp. 
IJ. in A.D. 135, undoubtedly in consequence of the successful ending of 
the Jewish war. Compare Darmesteter, Revue des études juives, i, 53; 
Schiller, Geschichte der rom. Kanserzett, i. 614, note 4, 
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customary rewards."® The victory was won indeed at a very 
heavy cost. So great were the losses that Hadrian in his 
letter to the Senate omitted the usual introductory formula, 
that “he and the army were well.” Still more grievous 
than this direct loss of men was the desolation of the fruitful 
and populous province. “All Judea was well-nigh a desert.” 
Fifty fortresses, 985 villages were destroyed, 580,000 Jews 
(?) fell in battle, while the number of those who succumbed 
to their wounds and to famine was never reckoned.” 
Innumerable was the multitude of those who were sold 
away as slaves. At the annual market at the Terebinth of 
Hebron they were offered for sale in such numbers that a 
Jewish slave was of no more value than a horse. What 
could not be disposed of there was brought to Gaza and there 
sold or sent to Egypt, on the way to which many died of 
hunger or by shipwreck. 


19 On Julius Severus, see Corp. Inscr. Lat. t. iii. n. 2880: “Huic 
senatus auctore imperatore Trajano Hadriano Augusto ornamenta trium- 
phalia decrevit ob res in Judea prospere gestas.” Julius Severus was 
probably the last upon whom this honour was bestowed. See Mommsen, 
ftom. Staatsrecht, i. 378.—On the rewards of officers and men, see above, 
notes 96 and 102.—The coin with the inscription exercitus Judaicus is 
not as, ¢.g., Gratz, Geschichte der Juden, iv. 164, supposes, a memorial coin, 
by which it was intended to recognise the services rendered by the army 
in the war. For there are many similar coins in provinces in which 
during the time of Hadrian no war had been carried on (Eckhel, Doctr. 
Num. vi. 486 sqq.; Cohen, Médailles impériales, ed. 2, t. li, 1882, 
p. 153 sqq.). Besides, its very existence is questionable. It is given by 
Eckhel after older authorities, but is now no longer demonstrable (Renan, 
LDéghse chrétienne, p. 209, note). Cohen therefore has not reckoned it, 

10 Dio Cassius, xix. 14. Comp. Fronto, De bello Parthico, s. init. (ed. 
Mai, 1823, p. 200 = Frontonis epistulae, ed. Naber, 1867, p. 217 sq.): 
“Quid ? avo vestro Hadriano imperium optinente quantum militum a 
Judaeis, quantum ab Britannis caesum ?” 

121 Dio Cassius, lxix. 14, 

128 Jerome, ad Zechar. xi. 5 (Vallarsi, vi. 885); ad Jerem. xxxi. 15 
(Vallarsi, iv. 1065); Chronicon Paschale, ed. Dindorf, i. 474. See the 
passage in Miinter, pp. 85 f.,113. On the terebinth at Hebron: J osephus, 
Wars of the Jews, iv. 9. % 
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With respect to the capital Jerusalem, that was now pro- 
ceeded with which had been projected before the war: it 
was converted into a Roman colony with the name Aelia 
Capitolina.” In order to make permanent the purely 
heathen character of the city, the Jews still residing there 
were driven out, and heathen colonists settled in their 
stead."* No Jew was allowed thereafter to enter the 
territory of the city; if any one should be discovered there 
he was put to death.” The official name of the newly- 
founded city is given on the coins as Col(onia) Ael(ia) 
Cap(itolina); writers designate it in their works, as a rule, 


123 Compare on the founding of Aelia generally : Deyling, “ Aeliae 
Capitolinae origines et historia” (Observationes sacrae P. V., Lips. 1748, pp. 
433-490) ; Miinter, Der jtidische Krieg, p. 87 ff.; Smith, Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Geography, ii. 27; Kuhn, Die stédtische wnd biirgerliche 
Verfassung des rém. Reichs, ii. 357 ff.; Renan, L’église chrétienne, pp. 21~ 
30, 223-226 ; Gregorovius, “ Die Griindung der rémischen Colonie Aelia 
Capitolina” (Sitzungsberichte der ‘philos.-philol. wnd hist. Classe der 
Miinchener Akademie, 1883, pp. 477-508) ; Der Kaiser Hadrian, 3 Aufl. 
1884 pp. 209-216. 

124 Dio Cassius, lxix. 12; Eusebius, Hist. eccl. iv. 6; Demonstratio 
evangelica, vi. 18, 10, ed. Gaisford. The latter passage is quoted above 
in note 105. Malalas, ed. Dindorf, p. 279. 

125 Justin, Apologia, i. 47: ors 3¢ Quarccoeras UP tuav bras pendels ev 
avrn yevnras, nol Oovaros xara Tod naraerapeBavomevov lovdelov siasdvros 
Gpistes, éxpiBas erioracbe. Dialog. c. Trypho, c. 16; 92. Aristo of Pella 
in Eusebius, Hist. eccl. iv. 6: a: dv pwnd 2g drowrov bewpoiev ro reerppor 
#3aQos (comp. on Aristo, vol. i. pp. 69-72). Tertullian, Adv. Judaeos, c. 
13 init.: “de ionginquo eam oculis tantum videre permissum est,” seems . 
to be a conscious modification of the words of Aristo for the purpose of 
harmonizing them with Isa, xxxiii. 17. See Grabe, Spicilegiwm patr. ii. 
131 sq.: Routh, Reliquiae sacrae, i. 104 sq.: “saltim vestigio salutare 
conceditur ;” Eusebius, Demonstratio evangel. vi. 18. 10, ed. Gaisford ; 
Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, ii. 168, ad. ann. Abr. 2151 ; according to 
the Armenian: “ex hoc inde tempore etiam ascendere Hierosolymam 
omnino prohibiti sunt primum Dei voluntate, deinde Romanorum 
mandato ;” Jerome, Comm. in Is. vi. 11 sqq., ed. Vallarsi, iv. 100; in 
Jerem. xviii. 15, ed. Vallarsi, iv. 971: “nullus Judaeorum terram 
yuondam et urbem sanctam ingredi lege permittitur;” in Dan. ix. fin., 
ed. Vallarsi, v. 696: “ut Judaeae quoque finibus pellerentur.” Othey 
passages are given by Renan, L’egiise chretienne, p. 221, note 1. 
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only Aelia.’ Its constitution was that of a Roman colony, 
but it had not the jus Italicwm.” It may readily be 
supposed that it did not want beautiful and useful buildings. 
The Chronicon Paschale mentions: ta Svo0 Snudcia Kai to 
Ogarpov kat Td Tpikduapov Kal Td TeTpdvupdov Kal TO 
SwSexdrudov 7d mplv dvouatouevoy avaBa0wol Kal rip 
xodpav.® At the south gate of the city toward Bethlehem 
the figure of a swine is said to have been engraved.” The 


126 Dio Cassius, Ixix. 12; Ulpian, Digest. 1 15. 1. 6, and Tabula 
Peuting. (Helya Capitolina) gives the name in full, Aelia Capitolina. In 
Ptolemy, v. 16. 8 and viii. 20. 18, the common printed text has in both 
cases Aiala Kamitwases.—It was called Aelia after the family name of 
Hadrian : Capitolina after the Capitoline Jupiter.—The coins are given 
in Eckhel, Doctr. Num. iii. 441-443; Mionnet, Description de Meédailles 
antiques, v. 516-522, Supplem. viii. 360, 363; De Sauley, Recherches sur la 
Numismatique judaiqué, pp. 171-187 ; Cavedoni, Biblische Numismatikh, ii. 
68-73 ; Madden, History of Jewish Coinage, pp. 211-231; Reichardt in 
the Wiener Numismat. Zeitschrift, Jahrg. i. 1869, pp. 79-88; Kenner, 
Die Miinzsammlung des Stiftes St. Florian in Ober-Oesterreich, 1871; De 
Saulcy, Numismatique de la Terre Sainte, 1874, pp. 83-109; Madden, 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1876, pp. 55-68 ; Madden, Coins of the Jews, 1881, 
pp. 247-275, where the material is given most fully. 

127 Ulpian, Digest. 1. 15. 1. 6: “In Palestina duae fuerunt coloniae, 
Caesariensis et Aelia Capitolina, sed neutra jus Italicum habet.”—Paulus, 
Digest. 1. 15. 8.'7: sumiles his (namely, like the Caesariens who had not 
the full jus Italicwm) Capitulenses esse videntur—A memorial inscription 
which the courts of the colony set up in honour of Antoninus Pius is 
given by De Sauley, Voyage atowr de la mer morte, ii. 204, with atlas, pl. 
xxiv. n. 6=Le Bas and Waddington, Inscriptions, iii. 2, n. 1895= Corpus 
Inser. Lat. t. iii. n. 116: “Tito Ael(io) Hadriano Antonino Aug. Pio P. 
P. pontif(ici) Augur(i) d(ecreto) d(ecurionum). Compare also Marquardt, 
Rémische Staatsverwaltung, i. 2 Aufl. 1881, p. 428. The coins of the colony 
extend down to Valerian (a.D. 253-260).—According to the Chronicon 
Paschale, ed. Dindorf, i. 474, the city was divided into seven districts: xe 
eeeplocy Thy worl sic Error duPode xal gornsev dvOpwmovg idioug &ePodeeprers 
woel Exctorw &Dodepyn a&méevesmcy &Modov. 

128 Chronicon Paschale, ed Dindorf, i. 474. 

129 Jerome, Chronicon, ad. ann. Abr. 2152 (Eusebius, Ohronicon, ed. 
Schoene, ii. 169): “Aelia ab Aelio Hadriano condita, et in fronte ejus 
portae qua Bethleem egredimur sus scalptus in marmore significans 
Romanae potestati subjacere Judaeos.”—The figure of the swine was found 
also upon a coin of the leg. X. Fratensis discovered in Jerusalem, which 
De Saulcy has published (Revue archéologique, nouv, série, t. xx. 1869, pp. 
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chief religious worship in the city was that of the Capitoline 
Jupiter, to whom a temple was erected on the site of the 
former Jewish temple.° It would also seem that in it 
there was the statue of Hadrian of which Christian writers 
speak.’** On the coins, as deities of the city, besides Jupiter 
are mentioned: Bacchus, Serapis, Astarte, the Dioscuri. <A 
sanctuary of Aphrodite (Astarte) stood on the place where, 
according to the Christian tradition, the sepulchre of Christ 
had been; or, according to another version, a sanctuary of 
Jupiter on the site of the sepulchre, and a sanctuary of 
Venus on the site of the cross of Christ.’ 


251-260, and De Sauley, Numismatique de la Terre Sainte, p. 83 sq., pl. 
y. n. 3) Compare generally on figures of animals on the coins of 
the legions: Domaszewski, Die Fahnen wm ronuschen Heere, 1885, pp. 
54-56. 

130 Die Cassius, lxix. 12.—The figure of Jupiter often occurs on the 
coins of Aelia. 

181 Jerome, Comm. in Jes. ii. 9 (Vallarsi, iv. 37): “ubi quondam erat 
templum et religio dei, ibi Hadriana statua et Jovis idolum collocatum 
est.”—Idem, Comm. im Matt. xxiv. 15 (Vallarsi, vil. 194): “ potest autem 
simpliciter aut de Antichristo accipi aut de imagine Caesaris, quam 
Pilatus posuit in templo, aut de Hadriana equestri statua quae in ipso 
sancto sanctorum loco usque in praesentem diem stetit.”—Since, according 
to this, the statue of Hadrian stood on the site of the Jewish temple, 
where, according to Dio Cassius, the temple to Jupiter was erected, and 
since it is mentioned by Jerome in the former passage along with the 
figure of Jupiter, it must have stood in the temple of Jupiter. Compare 
also, Chrysostom, Orat. adv. Judaeos, v. 11; Cedrenus, ed. Bekker, i. 488 
(arnoas 10 exutud eidwaroy ev 7@ vaw); Nicephorus Callistus, Hccl. Hist. iii. . 
24.—The Pilgrim of Bordeaux speaks of two statues of Hadrian (Palaestinae 
descriptiones, ed. Tobler, p. 4: “sunt ibi et statuae duae Hadriani”). 

132 Husebius, vita Constantim, iii. 26. Constantine, it is well known, 
caused a church to be built on that site. According to the later legend, 
which to Eusebius was still unknown, the cross of Christ was found upon 
the excavation of the sepulchre in its neighbourhood (Socrates, Hist. eccl. 
i. 17; Sozomenus, Hist. eccl. ii. 1, and others. Compare Holder, Inventio 
sanctae crucis, 1889 ; Nestle, De sancta cruce, 1889). 

138 Jerome, Hpist. 58 ad Paulinum, c. 3 (Vallarsi, i. 321): “ Ab Hadriani 
temporibus usque ad imperium Constantini per annos circiter centum 
ectoginta in loco resurrectionis simulacrum Jovis, in crucis rupe statua 
ex marmore Veneris a gentibus posita colebatur.’—The difference of 
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The complete ethnicizing of Jerusalem was the actual 
accomplishment of a scheme which previously Antiochus 
Epiphanes had in vain attempted. In another respect also 
the enactments of Hadrian were similar to those of the 
former attempt. The prohibition of circumcision, which had 
been issued probably even before the war, and was directed 
not specially against the Jews (see above, p. 292), was now 
without doubt continued in force. It was only under 
Antoninus Pius that the Jews were again allowed to circum- 
cise their children (see above, p. 292). The Jewish tradition, 
which certainly refers to this prohibition, affirms that even 
the observance of the Sabbath and the study of the law had 
been forbidden.** Whether this statement be reliable or 
not, the prohibition of circumcision was, according to Jewish 
notions, equivalent to a prohibition of the Jewish religion 
generally. So long as this prohibition was maintained and 
acted on, there was no use speaking of a pacification of the 
Jewish people. In fact we hear again, even in the time of 
Antoninus Pius, of an attempted rebellion which had to be 
put down by strong measures.” To the Roman authorities 
there was here only the choice: either to tolerate the religious 
ceremonies, or to completely exterminate the people. We 
may indeed assume that the knowledge which the emperor 
Antoninus had of this alternative, led him to allow again and 
grant toleration to the practice of cireumcision. 


statement between Jerome and Eusebius has its origin evidently in the 
legend of the finding of the cross. Socrates and Sozomen still speak, 
like Eusebius, only of a sanctuary of Aphrodite. On account of the 
story of the finding of the cross, however, they assumed that this was the 
site of the sepulchre as well as of the crucifixion. Jerome, on the other 
hand, endows each of the two holy places with an idol of its own. 

184 Derenbourg, Histoire de la Palestine, p. 480; Hamburger, Real- 
Encyclopaedie fiir Bibel und Talmud, 2 Abth. pp. 328-382 (art. “ Hadri 
anische Verfolgungsedikte ”). 

185 Capitolin. Antoninus Pius, c. 5 (in the Scriptores Historiae Augustae 
ed. Peter): “Judaeos rebellantes contudit per praesides ac legatos.” 


Me 
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Under Hadrian’s successor, therefore, essentially the same 
state of matters is seen still to exist as had existed since the 
time of Vespasian. He did not by any means answer the 
political ideals of the Jews, But in regard to religious 
matters they could be satisfied with him. The extinction of 
their political existence just led to this, that those tendencies 
obtained the supremacy which represented undiluted Judaism : 
Pharisaism and Rabbinism. 

The development now proceeded forth upon those lines 
which became prominent in consequence of the great revolu- 
tion of sentiment that followed the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Without a political home, grouped together into a unity only 
by the ideal power of the common law, the Jews continued 
all the more persistently to hold by and cherish this birth- 
right in which they all shared. In this way the separation 
between them and the rest of the world was more and more 
sharply defined. While, during the period in which 
Hellenistic Judaism flourished, the boundaries between the 
Jewish and Graeco-Roman view of the world threatened to 
melt away, the Jews and their opponents now gave attention 
with all their combined strength to deepen the cleft even 
more and more. Jewish Hellenism, which proclaimed the 
common brotherhood of man, disappeared, and Pharisaic 
Judaism, which sharply repudiated all communion with the 
Gentile world, won universal acceptance. But paganism ~ 
also had become more intolerant: the rush of the masses to 
the worship of the Jewish God had ceased, partly because of 
other powerful spiritual forces, pre-eminently that of Chris- 
tianity, which exercised a more potent influence, but partly also 
because of the civil legislation which, without abrogating the 
guaranteed toleration of the Jewish religion, imposed legal 
limitations to the further encroachments of Judaism. 

And thus the Jews became more and more what they 
properly and essentially were: strangers in the pagan world 
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The restoration of a Jewish commonwealth in the Holy 
Land was, and continued even to be, a subject of religious 
hope, which they held by with unconquerable tenacity. The 
difference between the ideal and the actual, however, was at 
first, and even after centuries had passed, so marked and 
severe, that they could enter even their own capital only as 
strangers. Even in the fourth century it was permitted 
them only once in the year to enter the city on the 9th Ab, 
the day of the destruction of Jerusalem, in order that they 
might be able, on the site of the temple, to pour forth their 
lamentations. In graphic terms Jerome describes how the 
Jews on that day were wont to gather in mournful companies, 
to utter forth their grievous complaints, and by gold to 
purchase from the Roman watch permission to linger longer 


in the place of mourning :¥ 


“Usque ad praesentem diem 
perfidi coloni post interfectionem servorum et ad extremum 
filii dei excepto planctu prohibentur ingredi Jerusalem, et ut 
ruinam suae eis flere liceat civitatis pretio redimunt, ut qui 
quondam emerant sanguinem Christi emant lacrymas suas et 
ne fletus quidem eis gratuitus sit. Videas in die, quo capta 
est a Romanis et diruta Jerusalem, venire populum lugubrem, 
confluere decrepitas mulierculas et senes pannis annisque 
obsitos, in corporibus et in habitu suo iram Domini demon- 
strantes. Congregatur turba miserorum ; et patibulo Domini 
coruscante ac radiante dvactdce ejus, de oliveti monte 
quoque crucis fulgente vexillo, plangere ruinas templi sui 
populum miserum et tamen non esse miserabilem: adhuc 
fletus in genis et livida brachia et sparsi crines, et miles 
merceden postulat, ut illis flere plus liceat. Et dubitat 
aliquis, quum haec videat, de die tribulationis et angustiae, 
de die calamitatis et miseriae, de die tenebrarum et caliginis, 
de die nebulae et turbinis, de die tubae et clangoris ? Habent 
enim et in luctu tubas, et juxta prophetiam vox sollennitatis 
186 Jerome, ad Zephan. i. 15 sq. (Vallarsi, vi. 692). 
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versa est in planctum. Ululant super cineres sanctuarii et 
super altare destructum et super civitates quondam munitas 
et super excelsos angulos templi, de quibus quondam Jacobum 
fratrem Domini praecipitaverunt.’}’ 


187 Compare also Origen, in Joswam homil. xvii. 1 (ed. Lommatzsch, xi, 
152 sq.): “Si ergo veniens ad Jerusalem civitatem terrenam, o Judaee, 
invenies eam subversam et in cineres ac favillas redactam, noli flere sicut 
nunc facitis tanquam pueri sensibus; noli lamentari, sed pro terrena 
require coelestem.” — Itinerariwm Burdigalense (Palestinae descriptiones, 
ed. Tobler, p. 4): “est non longe de statuis [Hadriani] lapis pertusus, ad 
quem veniunt Judaei singulis annis, et unguent eum et lamentant se cum 
gemitu, et vestimenta sua scindunt et sic recedunt.”—Some other passages 
are given by Renan, L’église chrétienne, p. 221, note 3. 
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Among the sons of Ishmael there is mentioned in the Old 
Testament one 7° (Gen. xxv. 15; 1 Chron.i 31, v. 19). 
It is without doubt the same tribe that is referred to in the 
later history under the name “Irovpatou or “Itvpaiou. The 
earliest mention of this people, so far as I know, is to be found 
in the writings of the Jewish Hellenist Eupolemus (in the 
middle of the second century before Christ), who mentions 
the Itureans among the tribes fought against by David 
Then we know from Josephus and his authorities, Strabo and 
Timagenes, that the Jewish king Aristobulus L., B.c. 105-104, 
fought against the Itureans and took from them a portion of 
their territory (Antig. xiii 11. 3). And from this time 
onward they are frequently mentioned. They were designated 
sometimes as Syrians, sometimes as Arabians.2 The proper 
names of Iturean soldiers, which are mentioned on Latin 
inscriptions, are Syrian.2—At the time of the Roman conquest 
they were still an uncivilised robber tribe but greatly 
celebrated for their skill as bowmen. Even Caesar made 
use of Iturean bowmen in the African war. The triumvir 


' Eusebius, Praep. evang. ix. 830: Srperevoor Y cebrdv xal ¢xl Idovpece/ove 
nel ’Aumaviras xal MouBires xal “Irovpalovs xal NaGarelovs xal 
NeBdalous. ; 

2 Appian, Civ. v.7: ry» Irovpaiay nal dow barre yévn Sv pwv.—Vibius 
Sequester, ed. Hessel, p. 155: “Ithyrei vel Itharei Syrii.”—Also Pliny, 
Hist. Nat. v. 23. 81, names the Itwracorwm gentes among the tribes of 
Syria.—Dio Cassius, lix. 12: iy ray “Vrovpelov rav ’ApdBov. Strabo, 
p- 785, joins *Irovpaios re xal ”ApaBes. So, too, at p. 756.—Epiphanius, 
Haer, xix. 1: azo rig NaBariniis xdpos xol Irovpetas. Compare 
Eupolemus in Eusebius, Praep. evang. ix. 30. 

5 We have, ¢.g. Bargathes, Baramna, Beliabus, Bricbelus (all four on one 
inscription, Miinter, de rebus Itwraeorwm, p. 40 sq., more correctly in Corp. 
Inscr. Lat. t. iii. n. 4871), Monimus, Jerombal (Miinter, p. 42= Corp. Inscr. 
Rhenan. ed. Brambach, n. 1234), Hanel, Jamlicus (Minter, p. 42 sq.= 
Brambach, n. 1233=Wilmanns, Example Inser. Lat. n. 1530).—Compare 
besides, Miinter, pp. 8-10. 

* Strabo, pp. 755, 756 ; Cicero, Philipp. ii. 112. 

> Bell. Africanwm, 20: “ sagittariisque ex omnibus navibus Ityreis Syris 
et cujusque generis ductis in castra compluribus frequentabat sua scopias.” 
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Marc Antony had some of them as his bodyguard, and with 
them he terrorized the Senate to the great scandal of Cicero.® 
Poets and historians speak of the Iturean bowmen down to 
the later days of the empire.’ 

The districts inhabited by them may not always have been 
the same. But during the period of which we have fullest 
and most accurate information about them, they are never 
spoken of as resident elsewhere than in Mount Lebanon. 
Christian theologians indeed endeavour to place it as near as 
possible to Trachonitis on account of Luke iii. 1. Even 
Eusebius has for this reason identified Trachonitis and Iturea.® 
But all historical authorities point most distinctly to Lebanon. 
So pre-eminently Strabo, who repeatedly designates the Itu- 
reans mountaineers and inhabitants of that particular mountain 
which rises upon the plain of Massyas, and says that they had 
Chalcis as their capital.2 The plain of Massyas or Marsyas 


6 Cicero, Philipp. ii. 19: “ confiteare hunc ordinem hoc ipso tempore ab 
Ituraeis circumsederi.”—Philipp. ii. 112: “cur homines omnium gentium 
maxime barbaros Ituraeos cum sagittis deducis in forum ?”—Philipp. xiii. 
18: “haec subsellia ab Ituraeis occupabantur.” 

7 Virgil, Georg. ii. 448: “Ituraeos taxi torquentur in arcus.”—Lucan, 
Pharsal. vii. 230: “Ituraeis cursus fuit inde sagittis.” Ibid. vii. 514: 
“tune et Ituraei Medique Arabesque soluto arcu turba minax.”—A 
military diploma of a.p. 110 (Corp. Inscr. Lat. t. iii. p. 868: ‘‘ cohors I. 
Augusta Ituraeorum sagittariorum.—Arrian, Alan. 18: of weCol rogéras, of 
trav Nowddov xal Kupnvatov xl Booropavay re xal “Irovpelav.—Vopisc. 
vita Aureliani, c. 11 (in the Scriptores historiae Augustae) : “habes sagit- 
tarios Ityraeos trecentos.”—-Vibius Sequester, ed. Hessel, p. 155 : “ Ithyrei 
vel Itharei Syrii usu sagittae periti.” 

8 Eusebius, Onomasticon, ed. Lagarde, p. 268: Irovpata » xal Tpxxavirss. 
Ibid. p. 298: Tpaxwviris xape 4 nel Irovpale. 

® Strabo, xvi. 2.10, p. 753: ob wéppa 8 abd “Hasodmoris xal Xaanls % 
§x6 Troasuale ro Mevvatov r@ tov Maocvav xoréxovts nal tiv “Irovpalay 
épewy». Ibid. xvi. 2.18, p. 755: mere 32 rov Mexpay torly 6 Meooves 
Exav rive nel dperver, ev ols 9 Xaarnte dowep dxporors ro Macovov" oxy 2 
avrod Aaodixere » wpos AiBavy. tad poty oy épeivad exover Tavre 
"Irovpaiol rs xal “ApaGss. Ibid. xvi. 2. 20, p. 756: exert pds rad 
"ApaBav potpn nol rav "Iroupalay civaule pn dvoGere (in regard to this 
see note 16). — Christian lexicographers also explain “ Iturea” by 
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is the plain between the Lebanon and the Anti-Lebanon," 
beginning in the north at Laodicea of the Lebanon and 
stretching south as far as Chalcis™ Since the Itureans 
are often named together with the Arabians,” they are to be 
looked for in the mountain range that bounds the Massyas 
plain on the east, that is, in the Anti-Lebanon. They appear 
also in later accounts as inhabitants of the Lebanon. Dio 
Cassius (xlix. 32) plainly names the older Lysanias king 
of the Itureans. But he was son and successor of Ptolemy 
Mennaus, whose kingdom just embraced the Lebanon and the 
plain of Massyas with the capital Chalcis (see below, p. 329 f.). 
On the well-known inscription of the time of Quirinius his sub- 
ordinate general Q. Aemilius Secundus says of himself: “ missu 
Quirini adversus Ituraeos in Libano monte castellum eorum 
cepi.” 18 During the time of the Vespasian war, Josephus in 
his Life, xi, mentions a Ovdpos BacidKod yévous, exyovos 
Soguov tov mwepl tov AiBavov tetpapyodvros. But this 
Soemus was probably the same as is designated by Dio 
Cassius and Tacitus the ruler of the Itureans.4 We never 
find anywhere any indication that the Itureans had dwelt in 
any other region than in the Lebanon. The opinion of Wetz- 
stein, that they are to be looked for on the eastern borders of 
the Hauran,! is therefore just as erroneous as the older view 
that the valley of Dschedur, south of Damascus, had received its 
“mountain land” (montenae, épew). See Onomasticon, ed. Lagarde, 
pp. 64, 176, 193; Apuleius, Florida, i. 6, styles the Itureans frugwm 
pauperes, which precisely represents the condition of dwellers in moun- 
tainous regions. 

10 Polybius, v. 45. 8 f. 

11 This may be inferred from the passages quoted from Strabo. On the 
position of both cities, see below, notes 17 and 18. 

12 Strabo, xvi. 2. 18. p. 755. Compare also above, note 2. 

18 Hphemeris epigraphica, vol. iv. 1881, p. 538.—On the genuineness of 
the inscription, see vol. i. of present work, p. 357. 

1* Dio Cassius, lix. 12; Tacitus, Annales, xii. 23. 


" Wetastein, Reisebericht wher Hauram und die Trachonen, 1860, pp. 
90-92 
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name from them. The latter theory is now found on 
philological grounds to be impossible.1® 

In the last decades before the arrival of Pompey, the 
Itureans belonged to an impcrtant confederacy, which 
recognised as its head Ptolemy the son of Mennaus (IIrone- 
watos 6 Mevvaiov); for his kingdom, according to the first 
passage quoted from Strabo (xvi. 2. 10, p. 753), embraced 
“the mountain lands of the Itureans” and the plain of 
“ Massyas ” with the capital Chalcis.” The plain of Massyas 


16 It would seem that Wetzstein’s view is favoured only by the third 
passage of Strabo (xvi. 2. 20, p. 756), where Strabo mentions the 
Trachones in connection with Damascus and “those inaccessible moun- 
tains in the territories of the Arabians and Itureans.” The order of 
succession in the enumeration seems to point to the Hauran. In fact, it 
must be intended at least that this district should be included. But how 
the matter is to be understood is seen by a comparison of the words of 
Strabo that follow with Josephus, Antig. xv. 10. 1-3. Strabo proceeds 
to say that in these mountains there are enormous caverns, which robbers 
used as hiding-places. But the robber bands led by Zenodorus were now 
destroyed by the Romans. This undoubtedly is the same state of matters 
as is described by Josephus, Antig. xv. 10.1-3. From this particular and 
detailed report we see that the proper domain of Zenodorus was the 
district of Panias (Antig. xv. 10. 3), but that he made common cause with 
robbers haunting Trachonitis and Auranitis (xv. 10.1). The territory of 
Zenodorus (on the southern spaces of this Lebanon) is now, as our sketch 
will show, a portion of the once important Iturean kingdom. When, 
therefore, Strabo says that this mountain range, full of caverns, lay “in 
the territories of the Arabians afid Itureans” (xpés ra Apa Bav wépn noel 
trav "Irovpeiwv), he means by the jépy Irovpeiwy evidently the country of 
Zenodorus. It cannot therefore from his words be concluded that the 
Itureans themselves dwelt in the Hauran. 

17 Josephus also names Chalcis on the Lebanon as the capital of 
Ptolemy (Antig. xiv. 7.4: Buvecorevay Kearnidos rijs dxo rp AiBave dpe ; 
Wars of the Jews, i. 9.2: 05 éxpere: ras Ure TH AiBovw Xeaxidos). It lay 
on the route of Pompey’s march, Antig. xiv. 3. 2, south of Heliopolis. 
Compare also: Robinson, Bubliotheca Sacra, v. 90; Later Biblical Re- 
searches, p. 500; Ritter, Hrdkunde, xvii. 1, p. 186 ff.; Furrer, Zeitschrift 
des deutschen Paldstina-Vereins, viii. 1885, p. 35.—-There is one other 
Chalcis not to be confounded with this one, from which the province of 
Chalcidice has its name. This Chalcis lay much farther north, according 
to the Itinerarium Antonim only 18 mil. pass. south of Beréa (Vetera 
Romanorwm wtineraria, ed, Wesseling, p. 193 sq.). Pliny, Hist, Nat. v, 23, 
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runs north as far as Laodicea of Lebanon.8 But it would seem 
from the other passages that Ptolemy, like Alexander Jannaus, 
pushed his conquests beyond this limit. His territory (for to 
him applies what Strabo, xvi. 2. 18, p. 755, says of the 
inhabitants of the Lebanon) extended westward to the sea. 
Botrys and Theuprosopon (cod mpdcwrrov) belonged to him. 
Byblus and Berytus were threatened by him. In the east 
the Damascenes suffered at his hands. In the south the 
district of Panias, as may be inferred from the history 
of Zenodorus (Josephus, Antig. xv. 10. 1-3, compare with 
this passage also below, p. 333), belonged to him. Indeed 
in the time of the Jewish king Aristobulus I., the kingdom of 
the Itureans seems to have embraced even Galilee (see vol. i. 
of present work, pp. 293, 294). Im any case the Itureans 
were in that direction immediate neighbours of the Jews. 
We have therefore before us a State constructed precisely in 
the same fashion as was the Jewish State of that time, only 
that Ptolemy, son of Mennaus, was in point of civilisation a 
good way in advance of Alexander Jannaus, 

Ptolemy, son of Mennaus, reigned from about B.c. 85 to about 
B.c. 40. About Bc. 85, from fear of him, the Damascenes 
called in the aid of Aretas, king of the Arabians (Andézg. xiii. 
15. 2; Wars of the Jews,i. 4.8), About B.c. 78, Aristobulus, 
son of Queen Alexandra, made a journey to Damascus, avowedly 
with the object of protecting it against Ptolemy (Antig. xiii. 
16.3; Wars of the Jews, i. 5. 3). When Pompey arrived, 
81, calls it Chalcidem cognominatam ad Belwm. Compare also v. 26. 89. 


Generally: Ritter, Hrdkunde, xvii. 2, 1592 ff.—On both cities, Noris, 
Annus e epochae, p. 316 sqq.; Marquardt, Rdmische Staatsverwaltwng, 
1, 400. 

18 Strabo, xvi. 2, 18, p. 755.—Laodicea on the Lebanon (not to be con- 
founded with Laodicea by the sea) lay, according to the Itinerarium 
Antonini (ed. Wesseling, p. 198), 18 mél. pass. south of Emesa. Compare 
Pauly’s Real - Encyclopaedie, iv. 763 f.; Furrer, Zeitschrift des DPV. 
viii. 31. : 

19 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 16.3: 65 Bapds qu rn worss yeirov. 
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Ptolemy purchased immunity from him by the payment of a 
thousand talents (Antig. xiv. 3. 2). Pompey, however, destroyed 
the fortified places in the Lebanon (Strabo, xvi. 2.18. p. 755), 
and undoubtedly also curtailed the territory of Ptolemy in a 
way similar to that in which he dealt with the Jewish ter- 
ritory.” In B.c. 49, Ptolemy took under his personal care the 
sons and daughters of the Jewish king Aristobulus IL, who 
had been deposed and quite recently murdered by the party 
of Pompey (Antig. xiv. 7.4; Wars of the Jews, i. 9. 2). In 
B.C, 42, when Cassius had left Syria, Ptolemy supported Anti- 
gonus, the son of Aristobulus, in his endeavour to secure to 
himself the government of Judea (Antig. xiv.12.1). Ptolemy 
died during the progress of the Parthian war, Bc. 40 (Antzg. 
xiv. 13.3; Wars of the Jews, i. 13. 1). As he is never 
designated “king” (Josephus, Antig. xiv. 7. 4: Suvacredwr), 
it is possible that the coins, which for the most part have the 
incomplete superscription ItoNepualov tetpapxov apy(sepéws), 
belong to him.” 

Ptolemy was succeeded by his son Lysanias (Josephus, 
Antig. xiv. 13. 3; Wars of the Jews, i. 13. 1), who therefore 
obtained the kingdom with the same extent of territory as 
had been left to his father by Pompey. Dio Cassius styles 
him “King of the Itureans” (Dio Cassius, xlix. 32). His 


20 Reference is made to the subjugation of Ptolemy in the accounts given 
of the subjugation of the Itureans by Pompey in Appian, Mithridat. 106; | 
Eutropius, vi. 14; Orosius, vi. 6. 

21 Hekhel, Doctr. Num. iii. 263 sq.; Mionnet, Description de médailles, 
v. 145, Suppl. viii. 119; Miinter, De rebus Itwracorum, p. 37; Lenor- 
mant, Trésor de numismatique, p. 116, pl. lvi. n. 14; Renan, Mémoires de 
P Académie des Inscr. xxvi. 2, p. 62; De Sauley, Wiener nwmismat. Monats- 
hefte, v. 1, pp. 26-28; Mélanges de Numismatique, t. iii. 1882, p. 198 sq. 
(on the coins there given is to be read... Aguas... expapxo wpxt).—Imhoof- 
Blumer, Portratkopfe auf antiken Miinzen, 1885, p. 44, contends that the 
word X#axid is to be found on the coins. All the more then, in conse- 

uence of our defective knowledge of these matters, it still remains a pos- 
sibility that the coins belong to some unknown Ptolemy. Head, Historia 


Numorum (1887), p. 655. 
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reign falls in the time of Antony, who also laid the Itureans 
under a heavy tribute (Appian, Civ. v. 7). At the instigation 
of Cleopatra, Antony caused Lysanias to be executed in B.c, 
36 (on the reckoning of the date, see vol. i. p. 402), on the 
pretence that he had been conspiring with the Parthians, and 
gifted a large portion of his territory to Cleopatra (Josephus, 
Antig. xv. 4.1; Wars of the Jews, i. 22. 3; Dio Cassius, xlix, 
32). Since Dio Cassius and Porphyry call him “ king,” it 
is doubtful whether the coins bearing the superscription 
Avoaviov tetpdpyov Kal dpyrepéws belong to him, for there 
were one or more younger princes of this name.“ At the same 
time writers were accustomed to apply the title of Bacireds 
in a loose way even to tetrarchs, 

The further history of the country cannot be followed out 
in more detail. But it is certain that the once important 
kingdom of Ptolemy and Lysanias was gradually cut up more 
and more into smaller districts. We can quite definitely 
distinguish four different districts, all of which originally 
belonged to the one kingdom of Chalcis, 

1. About the year 23 Bo. (with regard to the chronology, 
see vol. i. p. 409) Josephus tells of a certain Zenodorus who 
had taken on lease the possessions that previously belonged 
to Lysanias (Antig. xv. 10. 1: eweuicOwro tov olxov TOU 
Avoaviov ; Wars of the Jews, i. 20.4: 6 tov Avoaviov Mepio- 

? To this also refers the statement of Porphyry in Eusebius, Chronicon, 
ed. Schoene, 1.170: Te’ éxxcsdéxceroy (sctl. “year of Cleopatra ”) dvomcadn r6 
nal wparoy, éreidy rereurgocvros Avoiwexov ris év Zuple Xarnidos Buoirtac 
Mépxos "Avravios 6 abroxpdrap rhv re Xaauidee nol Tovs xepl abr» rorous 


wapedaxe tH KAcorerpe. Instead of Avormexou it is now generally admitted 
that we should read Avoaviov. 


8 See the coins in Mionnet, Suppl. viii. 119 f. ; Minter, De rebus 
Itwraeorum, p. 38; Lenormant, Tréor de mumismatique, p. 116 sq. pl. lvi, 
n. 15, 16; Renan, Mémoires de ? Académie des Inser. xxvi. 2, p. 62 Sq. ; 
De Sauley, Wiener nwmismat. Monatshefte, v. 1, p- 29; Imhoof-Blumer, 
Portrdtkopfe, p. 44, table vi. 18; Head, Historia Numorum, p. 655.—In 
settling the question as to whether our Lysanias bore the title of Tetrarch 
the inscription given in note 26 has to be taken into account, 
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O@wpévos oixev), This Zenodorus took part in the robberies 
in Trachonitis, on account of which Trachonitis was sepa- 
rated from the dominions under the sway of Zenodorus, 
and was conferred upon Herod (Antig. xv. 10. 1-2; Wars 
of the Jews, i. 20. 4).4 Three years later, in Bc. 20, Zeno- 
dorus died, and then Augustus conferred upon Herod also 
the territories over which he had ruled, namely, Ulatha and 
Panias (Antig. xv. 10. 3: thHv tovTov potpay ovK Oorlynv 
ovoav ... OvdAdOav cal Tlavidda nai thy wépiE yopav; com- 
pare Wars of the Jews, i. 20. 4; Dio Cassius, liv. 9: Znvo- 
Sapou Tivos TeTpapyiav). A difficulty arises here inasmuch as 
_Zenodorus is mentioned at first only as lessee or farmer of 
the oixos Avoaviov, whereas mention is afterwards made of 
his own country, Dio Cassius speaking of his tetrarchy, 
which was obtained by Herod. The difficulty might be 
explained by regarding the two as different territories. But 
against this may be alleged the circumstance that Josephus 
most decidedly, at least in his first reference to him, would 
have designated him by his own territory, if that territory — 
had been different from the one which he had farmed out. 
We are therefore constrained to regard the two as identical. 
That the district of Ulatha and Panias had formerly belonged 
to the dominion of Lysanias, t.e. to the Iturean kingdom, is 
highly probable, since the latter extended as far as the borders 
of the Jewish country (see above, p. 330). It seems therefore 
that Zenodorus, after the death of Lysanias, had received on 
rent a portion of his territory from Cleopatra, and that after 
Cleopatra’s death this “rented” domain, subject to tribute, 
was continued to him with the title of tetrarch. 

24 Compare Strabo, xvi. 2. 20, p. 756: xarcavdévray vuvl tay xrepl Znyo- 
Oapor Anorav. 

25 Ulatha is the district on the Merom or Semechonitis Lake which 
is now called Beer-el-Huloh, and is clearly identical with the sndint xp 


mentioned in the rabbinical literature (Neubauer, La géographie du Talmud, 
1868, pp. 24, 27 sq.). 
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On a monument to the dynasty of Lysanias at Heliopolis 
of the inscription on which we have indeed only fragments. 
mention is made of a “ Zenodorus, son of the tetrarch 
Lysanias.”° The reference has almost universally been 
supposed to apply to our Zenodorus, and he has therefore 
been regarded as a son of the Lysanias executed by Antony. 
Although this also is uncertain, because Lysanias is designated 
as tetrarch (see above, p. 332), yet there is proved from the 
inscriptions a genealogical connection between the two families, 
in which the same name may have been often repeated.—It 
may be taken as certain that the coins with the superscription 
Znvodwpov Tetpdpyouv apxytepéws belong to our Zenodorus.” 
They have the year numbers IIX, BIIX, ZII[X), we. 280, 
282, 287 aera Seleuc. or B.C. 32, 30, and 25, which precisely 
fit our hypothesis.” 


After the death of Herod the Great, a portion of the former 


36 See the inscription in Corpus Inscr. Graec. n. 4523, in De Sauley, 
Voyage autour de la mer morte, atlas (1853), pl. liii. n. 5; Le Bas and Wad- 
dington, Inscriptions grecques et latines, t. iii. n. 1880; most correctly in 
Renan, Mission de Phenicie, pp. 317-319, and with a complete commentary 
in the Mémoires de 7 Acadénue des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, xxvi. 2, pp. 
70-79. The legible portions run, with Renan’s filling up of lacunae, as 
follows :— 

. +» buyarnp Znvodape Avolaviov rlerpapxov xcel Avolavig] 
~ oo [xcel rot]¢ vlois wluneen|s xepev [edosBac] dvednxen. 

37 See the coins in Belley, Mémoires de ? Académie des Inscr. et Belles- 
Lettrés, first series, t. xxviii. 1761, pp. 545-556 ; Eckhel, Doctr. Nwm. iii. 
496 sq.; Mionnet, Description de médaslles, v. 576, Suppl. viii. 381, 
Miinter, De rebus Ituraeorwm, p. 38 sq.; Renan, Mémoires de ? Académie 
xxvi. 2, p. 63; De Saulcy, Wiener numismat. Montashefte, v. 1 [1869], pp. 
29-32; Annuaire de la Société frangaise de Numismatique et @ Archéologie, 
t. v. (=second series, t. 1), fasc. 3, 1879, p. 182 sq. [coins with the date 
ZII]; Madden, Coins of the Jews (1881), p. 124; Imhoof-Blumer, Portrat- 
kopfe auf antiken Miinzen, 1885, p. 44, table vi. 19 ; Head, Historia Nwmo- 
rum (1887), p. 663. 

#8 The year number I12=280, aera Seleuc., or B.C. 32, is indeed incom- 
plete (Mionnet, v. 576: “cette date ne paroit pas entiére”). It would be 
strange indeed if Zenodorus should have received the title of Tetrarch so 
long as Cleopatra continued to rule, 


A 
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tetrarchy of Zenodorus went to Herod’s son, Philip (Antig. xvii 
11.4; Wars of the Jews, ii. 6. 3).° This is the portion referred 
to by the evangelist Luke (Luke iii. 1), when he says that Philip 
was governor of Iturea (THs "Itovpaias).—The tetrarchy of 
Philip was subsequently obtained by Agrippa I. and Agrippa II. 

2. Another tetrarchy was sliced off from the earlier Itu- 
rean empire in the East between Chalcis and Damascus to 
form the district of Abila in the Lebanon. This Abila, 
according to the Jtinerarium Antonii® and the Peutinger 
tables, lay 18 mil. pass. from Damascus on the road from that 
city to Heliopolis, consequently on the site of the present 
village of Suk on the Barada, where are still to be seen 
the ruins of an old city. In the neighbourhood on the wall 
of rock is engraved an inscription, on which it is said that 
the Emperors Marcus Aurelius and L. Verus viam fluminis vi 
abruptam interciso monte restituerunt . . . impendiis Abile- 
norum.®1 In the same neighbourhood, too, they point out 
the so-called grave of Abel (Webi Adil), evidently a legendary 
creation, which had its origin in the name of the place Abel. 
The identity of Abila and Suk, therefore, is placed beyond all 
doubt.22, Much more uncertain is this identification with our 

29 In the passage, Wars of the Jews, ii. 6. 3, instead of ’Ieuvecev we 
should read Ievesede, according to Antig. xv. 10. 3. 

80 Vetera Romanorum itineraria, ed. Wesseling, p. 198. 

81 See the inscription, ¢.g. in De Saulcy, Voyage autour de la mer morte, 
atlas (1853), pl. li.; Robinson, Later Biblical Researches, p. 480; De 
Saulcy, Nwmismatique de la Terre Sainte, p. 20; Le Bas and Waddington, 
Inscriptions grecques et latines, t. iii. n. 1874; Corpus Inser. Lat. t. iii. 
n. 199; Facsimile in Lepsius, Denkméiler aus Aegypten und Acthiopien, 
Bd. xii. Blatt 101; Jnscr. Lat. n. 64.—The inscription, from its refer- 
ence to the two emperors in its formula, belongs to a.D. 163-165. See 
Waddington on n. 1874, and Mommsen in the Corpus Inscr. Lat. 

82 See on Abila generally: Reland, Palaestina, p. 527 sqq.; Ritter, 
Erdkunde, xvii. 2, p. 1278 ff.; Porter, Five Years in Damascus (1855), 
i. 261 ff.; Robinson, Later Biblical Researches, pp. 479-484 ; Sepp, Jeru- 
salem, 2 Avfl. ii. 398 ff.; Baedeker-Socin, Paldstinu, 1 Aufl. p. 511; 


Ebers and Guthe, Paldstina, i. 456-460; Furrer, Zettschrift des deutschen 
Paldstina-Vereins, viii. 1885, p. 40. 
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Abila of a city Leucas, urged by many numismatists, of 
which several coins are still extant. In support of this, 
reference is made to a coin on which, besides the words 
[Aevx]adcav Krav[Siewv], is to be read also the name of the 
river Xpuoopoas. In ancient times, certainly, the Barada 
was called Chrysorrhoas, and it had upon its banks, besides 
Damascus, no other city than Abila. But the name Chrysor- 
rhoas is also met with elsewhere, eg. on the inscription of the 
Gerasenes, Div. II. vol. i. p. 118; and it should be particularly 
observed that on the coin in question the designation of the 
city is restored only by means of filling up the lacunae.** 

Our Abila was before the time of Caligula the capital of 
a tetrarchy which is often spoken of by Josephus. When 
Caligula ascended the throne in a.D. 37, Agrippa L, besides 
the tetrarchy of Philip, received also “the tetrarchy of 
Lysanias” (Antig. xviii. 6. 10: tiv Avoaviov tetpapyiar). 
By this is meant the tetrarchy of Abila. For when Claudius 
came to the throne in a.D. 41, he confirmed and increased the 
domain of Agrippa by handing over to him the whole empire 
of his grandfather Herod as his hereditary possession, and add- 
ing thereto: "ABlAav tHv Avoaviov cai ordca év TA AlBave 
Bpee (Antig. xix. 5.1; compare Wars of the Jews, ii. 11. 5: 
Bacirciav thv Avoaviov Karovupévnv).4 After the death of 
Agrippa I.,in A.D. 44, his territory was administered by Roman 
procurators. But in a.D. 53, in the thirteenth year of Claudius, 
Agrippa II. obtained what had been the tetrarchy of Philip, 
together with Abila, the tetrarchy of Lysanias (Antig. xx. 7. 1: 


83 See on the coins: Belley, Mémoires de ? Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres, first series, t. xxxii.. 1768, pp. 695-706; Eckhel, Doctr. 
Num. iii. 337 sq.; Mionnet, Description de médailles, v. 308-310, Suppl. 
viii. 214-216 ; De Saulcy, Numismatique de la Terre Sainte, pp. 20-29.— 
The identification of Leucas and Abila was first suggested by Belley, and 
has been specially favoured by De Saulcy. Eckhel expresses himself in a 
hesitating manner (“quae aliud non sunt quam conjecturae probabiles”). 

84 There is no word here in reference to Abila about a new donation, 
but only about a confirmation of the donation of Caligula. 
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av ’ABira, Avoavia 88 abtn éyeyover tetpapyia. Compare 
Wars of the Jews, ii. 12. 8: thv te Avoaviov Bacirelav). 
From these passages we see that the tetrarchy of Abila had 
belonged previously to a.D, 37 to a certain Lysanias.*® And 
seeing that Josephus nowhere previously makes any mention 
of another Lysanias, except the contemporary of Antony and 
Cleopatra, B.c. 40—36, theological criticism has endeavoured in 
various ways to show that there had not afterwards been any 
other, and that the tetrarchy of Abilene had its name from 
that older Lysanias. But this is impossible, Lysanias I. had 
possessed the Iturean kingdom with the same boundaries as his 
father Ptolemy. The capital of his kingdom was Chalcis (com- 
pare also especially the passage quoted from Porphyry onp. 332). 
The domain of Abila did indeed belong to that territory ; for 
the empire of Ptolemy bordered on the territory of Damascus. 
But it certainly formed only a small portion of that important 
kingdom which embraced almost all of the Lebanon. It is 
therefore impossible that the district of Abila could have 
been characterized as “the tetrarchy of Lysanias.” It must 
therefore be assumed as certain that at a later date the 
district of Abilene had been severed frum the kingdom of 
Chalcis, and had been governed by a younger Lysanias as 
tetrarch. 
The existence of a younger Lysanias is also witnessed to by 

the following inscription found at Abila :—* 

‘Trép ths Tv Kuplov Ye[Bacrav] 

coTnplas Kal TOD cvu[TavTos] 

avta@v oixov, Nuudaios ... . 

Avoaviov tetpapyou arrede[ UOepos] 

THY OOOV KTIOAS K.T.A. 


$6 The designation Bwoirsic, in Wars of the Jews, ii. 11. 5 and 12. 8, is 
evidently inexact. 

36 Corpus Inscr. Graec. n. 4521 (compare Addenda, p. 1174 = Renan, 
Mémoires de V Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, t. xxvi. 2, p. 67. 
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Since the correctness of the filling up of the word 3e[Sac. 
tov] cannot be doubted, the inscription cannot be placed 
earlier than the time of Tiberius. For the title August: 
in the plural was never before given. The first contemporary 
SeBaoroi were Tiberius and his mother Livia, who from the 
death of Augustus, in consequence of the last expressed wish 
of her husband, took the title of Augusta.2” In the time 
of Tiberius, therefore, at least fifteen years after the death 
of Lysanias L.,, it is, indeed, hardly conceivable that a freedman 
of his would have built a street and erected a temple, as 
is said on the inscription. Undoubtedly Nymphaus was the 
freedman of the younger tetrarch Lysanias——Also the inscrip- 
tion from Heliopolis, quoted on p. 334, makes it probable that 
there had been several princes of the name of Lysanias.— 
The evangelist Luke is thoroughly correct when he assumes 
(Luke iii. 1) that in the fifteenth year of Tiberius there was a 
Lysanias tetrarch of Abilene.® 

The tetrarchy of Lysanias I. remained in possession of 
Agrippa II. down to his death in a.D. 100; but the name of 
Lysanias long clung to the place. Also in Ptolemaeus, v. 


87 Tacitus, Annales, i. 8: “Livia in familiam Juliam nomenque Au- 
gustum adsumebatur.” Tiberius and Livia (Julia) are named on a 
Palestinian coin as 2<Seoro/ (Eckhel, Doctr. Num. ili. 497); its reading, 
however, is doubtful (Madden, Coins of the Jews, p. 180).—For further 
criticism see also Corpus Inscr. Graec. t. iii. p. 1174 (Addenda to n. 4521) ; 
Renan, Mémoires, p. 63 sq. (with reference to Renier and Waddington) ; 
Wieseler, Bevtrdige zur richtigen Wtirdigung der Hvangelien, p. 191, under- 
stands the two Ze@aero/ to be Augustus and Tiberius, the latter having 
only in the last years of Augustus received the title of 3<@aord;. But 
this is in contradiction to everything else that we know, and, owing to 
the uncertain date of the coin to which Wieseler himself refers, is in- 
capable of proof. Compare against Wieseler’s hypothesis, Mommsen, 
Romisches Staatsrecht, ii. 2 (1 Aufl. 1875), pp. 731-733, '772 f., 1064 ff. 

88 On the existence of this younger Lysanias, and generally on Luke 
iii. 1, see the pro and contra in the following treatises, in addition to the 
literature mentioned on p. 325: Frid. Gott. Siiskind, “Symbolae ad 
illustr. quaedam evangeliorum loca” (in Sylloge commentt., ed. Pott, 
vol. viii. 1807, pp. 90-99 ; Schneckenburger, Ueber Luc. iii. 1 (Theol, 
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15. 22, Abila is called "A@iAa émixAnOeica Avoaviov, as may 
be supposed because Lysanias was not only a previous pos- 
sessor, but the new founder of the city (compare Caesarea 
Philippi). 

3. The domains of Zenodorus and Lysanias lay on the 
circumference of the earlier Iturean kingdom. In the time 
of Quirinius, his subordinate general, Q. Aemilius Secundus, 
undertook a warlike expedition against the Itureans proper, 
as is told us on an inscription (“missu Quirini adversus 
Ituraeos in Libano monte castellum eorum cepi”).2® Perhaps 
just at that time a breaking up of the Iturean kingdom took 
place. At any rate, in the time of Claudius we find a kingdom 
of Chalcis and a kingdom of Iturea alongside of one another. 
In 4.D. 38, Caligula deprived a certain Soemus of the govern- 
ment of the Itureans (Dio Cassius, lix. 12: Joaium tiv raev 
*Itupaiwy trav "ApdBov .. . éxapicato). This Soemus 
died in a.D. 49, and then his territories were incorporated 
with the province of Syria. Tacitus, Annales, xii. 23: 
“ Tturaeique et Judaei defunctis regibus Sohaemo atque Agrippa | 
provinciae Suriae additi.” But at the same time a Herod 
reigned in Chalcis, so that now the one kingdom of Ptolemy 
Stud. und Krit. 1833, p. 1056 ff.) ; Siiskind (son of above-named), “ Hinige 
Bemerkungen zu den Worten u. s. w. Luce. iii. 1” (Theol. Stud. und Krit. 
1836, pp. 431-448); Strauss, Leben Jesu, i. (4 Aufl. 1840) p. 341 ff; 
Hug, Gutachten tiber das Leben Jesu von Strauss, 1840, pp. 119-128; 
Wieseler, Chronological Synopsis of the Four Gospels, pp. 159-167 ; Ebrard, 
Gospel History, Edin. 1869, § 30, pp. 148-146: “Lysanias of Abilene ;” 
Lichtenstein, Lebensgeschichte des Herrn Jesu Christi (1856), pp. 130-136 ; 
Winer, Realwérterb. art. “ Abilene ;” Kneucker in Schenkel’s Bibellexicon, 
i. 26-28, art. “ Abilene ;” Sevin, Chronologie des Lebens Jesu (2 Aufl. 1874), 
pp. 106-112; Keim, Jesus of Nazara, ii. 381-884; Aus dem Urchristen- 
thum (1868), pp. 9-13; Bleek, Synoptische Erklarwng der dret ersten Evan- 
gelien, i. 1862, pp. 154-157. See Commentaries on the New Testament 
by Meyer and others on Luke iii. 1. 

39 Ephemerts epigraphica, vol. iv. 1881, p. 538, 
40 The name Soemus is found also in the dynasty of Emesa. An 


Iturean Soemus of the time of Herod the Great is spoken of in Anéig, 
xv. 6. 5, 7. 1-4. 
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and Lysanias was partitioned into, at least, four divisions 
The kingdom of Soemus is supposed to have embraced the 
northern part, from about Heliopolis to Laodicea in the 
Lebanon. 

When, upon the death of Soemus, his territory was confis- 
cated, it would seem that his son Varus (or Noarus, as he is 
called in Wars of the Jews, ii. 18. 6) was portioned off with 
a small part of his ancestral domains, and even this he held 
only till av. 53. In that year Claudius bestowed upon 
Agrippa, in addition to the tetrarchies of Philip and Lysanias, 
tv Oddpov yevouévny émapyiav (Wars of the Jews, ii. 12. 8; 
in regard to the date, Antig. xx. 7. 1). This Varus was, 
according to Josephus, Life, xi, probably the son of that 
Soemus who died in aD. 49 (Oddpos Baciduxod yévous, 
xyovos Yoguov tod wept tov AiBavov tetpapyovvros).” 

After the Iturean territories had been amalgamated with 
the province of Syria, regular Roman troops were enlisted 
there. We meet with Iturean alae and cohories from the last 
decades of the first century in this farthest distant province 
of the Roman empire.*® 


41 The city of Heliopolis cannot have belonged to this kingdom of 
Soemus, since it was from the time of Augustus a Roman colony (Mar- 
quardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, i. 1881, p. 428). 

42 The identity of the Soemus referred to in the latter passage with the 
one who died in s.D. 49 is not, indeed, quite certain, since there was 
during the time of Nero and Vespasian a Soemus of Emesa (Josephus, 
Antig. xx. 8. 4; Wars of the Jews, ii. 18. 9, iii. 4. 2, vii. 7.1; Tacitus, 
Hist. ii. 81, v. 1). The present rerpepyovvros might be used with reference 
to the latter. But this grammatical argument is not decisive (comp. 
Winer’s Grammar, § 45. 7); and Josephus would scarcely have designated 
the ruler of Emesa as rov xepl rev AiRavov terpapxovvra, especially if, as 
from Tacitus, Annales, xiii. 7, we must assume to have been the case, he 
ruled over Sophene that lay far off across the Euphrates to the north of 
Edessa. 

48 The inscriptions in regard to this matter afford us the following 
data (compare the list of Mommsen, Ephemeris epigraphica, vol. v. 1884, 
p. 194) :— 

The ala I. Augusta Ituraeorum was stationed during a.D. 98 in Pannonia 
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4. The history of Chalcis, the centre of the former Iturean 
kingdom, is unknown to us from the death of Cleopatra down 
to the date of Claudius’ accession. The Emperor Claudius, 
on his coming to the throne in a.D. 41, gifted it to a grandson 
of Herod the Great, who was also called Herod He was a 


(Corp. Inser. Lat. t. iii. p. 862, Dipl. xix.), in a.p. 110 in Dacia (Corp. 
Inscr. Lat, t. iii. p. 868, Dipl. xxv.), in a.D. 167 again in Pannonia (Corp. 
Inscr. Lat. t. iii. p. 888, Dipl. xlvi.).—Compare also Corp. Inscr. Lat. t 
iii. n. 1382, 3446, 3677, 4367, 4368, 4371; Corp. Inscr. Rhenan., ed. Bram. 
bach, n. 2003.—An inscription of Heliopolis dedicated to Jupiter by a 
vexillatio alae Ituraeorum, therefore by a detachment of this ala under a 
separate command, has been found at Rome (Corp. Inser. Lat. t. vi. 
n. 421). 

The cohors I. Augusta Ituraeorum was, in a.D. 80, stationed in Pannonia 
(Corp. Inscr. Lat. t. iii. p. 854, Dtpl. xi.), in a.p. 98 it was still in 
Pannonia (Corp. Inser. Lat. t. iii. p. 862, Dipl. xix.), in a.D. 110 in Dacia 
(Corp. Inser. Lat. +. iii. p. 868, Dipl. xxv.).—Compare also Corp. Inser. 
Rhenan., ed. Brambach, n. 1099. 

The cohors I. Itwraeorwm, distinct from the above, was stationed in A.D. 
110 in Dacia (Corp. Inscr. Lat. t. iii. p. 868, Dipl. xxv.).—Compare also 
Corp. Inscr. Rhenan., ed. Brambach, n. 1233, 1234, 1289. Notttia digni- 
tatwm Occtdentis, xxvi. 16 (ed. Seeck, p. 178). 

The cohors II. Itwraeorwm was stationed, in a.pD. 83, in Upper Egypt 
(Ephemeris epigr. vol. v. 1884, p. 612 sq.). Greek inscriptions in the 
temples at Talmis, Pselchis, and Hiera-Sycaminus (all on the borders of 
Upper Egypt and Ethiopia) tell, with reference to the time of Hadrian 
and Antoninus Pius, that these soldiers of this cohort had offered their 
devotions (Corp. Inser. Graec. n. 5050, 5081, 5110).—Subsequently it was 
stationed in Lower Egypt (Notitia dignitatum orientis, xxviii. 44, ed. 
Seeck, p. 60). 

The cohors III. Itwraecorwm was stationed, in a.D. 83, in Upper Egypt 
(Ephemeris epigr. vol. v. p. 612 sq.).—Compare also Corp. Inscr. Lat. 
t. Viii. n. 2394, 2395, t. ix. n. 1619. 

A cohors VII. Itwraeorum is supposed to be referred to in an inscription 
on the Memnon statue at Thebes (Corp. Inscr. Lat. t. iii. n. 59). Bub it 
has been conjectured that there instead of VII. we should read ITI. 

Reference perhaps is made to the sending of Iturean troops to 
Moesia in the fragmentary inscription in Le Bas and Waddington, 
Inscriptions grecques et latines, t. iii. n. 2120 (ed. el-Hit, north of the 
Hauran) :— 

1. NebAcov To sig Moicia .. . 
. toupalayv nol orpern.. . 


4¢ Josephus, Antiy. xix. 5.1; Wars of the Jews, ii. 11. 5, 
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brother of Agrippa I., and so a son of Aristobulus, the son of 
Herod the Great.* 

Herod of Chalcis had the title Bacdevs, and praetorian 
rank. He was twice married. His first wife was Mari- 
amme, a granddaughter of Herod the Great. By her he had 
a son, Aristobulus, “” who married Salome, the daughter of 
Herodias, and widow of the tetrarch Philip, and obtained from 
Nero the government of Lesser Armenia. The second wife of 
Herod was Berenice, the daughter of his brother Agrippa, who 
gave her to him in marriage after the death of Marcus, son of 
Alexander, the alabarch of Alexandria, to whom she was first 
betrothed.““ By her he had two sons, Berenicianus and 
Hyreanus.” 

At the assembly of princes which was once convened by 
Agrippa L at Tiberias, but had been so rudely treated by the 
Roman governor Marsus, we find our Herod also present. 
After the death of Agrippa I. in av. 44, he besought from 
the emperor—and this is the point that makes him an object 
of interest in the Jewish history—the oversight of the 
temple and the temple treasury, as well as the right of 
nominating the high priest. His prayer was granted, and he 
exercised his right by frequent sppolmnents and depositions 
of high priests. 


45 Josephus, Antig. xvili. 5. 4; Wars of the Jews, i. 28. 1. 
46 He is always designated Gwoircds by Josephus. Dio Cassius, lx 8, 
. speaks of his praetorian rank (orparnyixey &&iape). 

47 Josephus, Antig. xviii. 5. 4, xx. 5.2; Wars of the Jews, ii. 11. 6. 

48 Josephus, Antig. xviii. 5. 4, xx. 8. 4; Wars of the Jews, ii. 13. 2; 
Tacitus, Annales, xili. 7, xiv. 26. 

49 Josephus, Antig. xix. 5. 1: Tadrny mtv (rereure yao Mapxos 6 rot 
"AnrsZavdpov vids) wecpbévov AwBadv adenQa rH wbrod ’Aypirmas ‘Hpady d/dwos. 
This is thecorrect reading, and we should not put marks of parenthesis round 
wapbivoy Acar, a8 Bekker does. Compare Ewald, History of Israel, vii. 197 
Berenice therefore was not actually married, but only betrothed to Marcus. 

50 Josephus, Antig. xx. 5.2; Wars of the Jews, ii. 11. 6. 

51 Josephus, Antig. xix. 8. 2. 

52 Josephus, Antig. xx. 1. 3, 5. 2. Compare Div, IJ, vol. i p. 196, 
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On his coins he is named ®AoxAavdvos—a natural com- 
pliment to the emperor, to whom he owed all his advance- 
ment.°> Whether an honorary inscription of the Athenians 
to a “Hpwdns EiceBis cal Siroxarcap, refers to him, seems 
doubtful. 

He died after a reign of about seven years, in the 8th year 
of Claudius, a.D. 48. His nephew, Agrippa II., obtained his 
kingdom, but probably only at a somewhat later period. 

Agrippa continued in possession of Chalcis only till a.v. 58, 
when he, in return for the surrender of this country, obtained 
a larger kingdom. The history of Chalcis thereafter recedes 
again into obscurity. In the time of Vespasian there is, 
indeed, a King Aristobulus of Chalcidice mentioned, who 
possibly may be identical with the son of Herod of Chalcis and 
king of Lesser Armenia.” But even if this were so, it is 


58 The coins are given in Eckhel, Doctr. Num. iii. 492; Mionnet, 
Description de médailles, v. 569 sq., Suppl. viii. 380; Lenormant, Trésor de 
numismatique, p. 127, pl. Ix. n. 8-10; Imhoof-Blumer, Portratképfe auf 
antiken Miinzen (1885), p. 44, table vi. 20.—Many numismatists have 
assigned to one Herod a small copper coin with an eagle, and the super- 
scription Basia. Hpwd. (so Cavedoni, Biblische Numismatik, ii. 35; Levy, 
Geschichte der jtid. Mtinzen, p. 82; Madden, History of Jewish Coinage, pp. 
111-113). But the fact that the coins have been found in Jerusalem is in 
favour of the assigning of them to Herod the Great, and the figure of the 
eagle is not decisive against this view (De Saulcy, Recherches sur la Numis- 
matique judaique, p. 131; Wieseler, Bettrage zur richtigen Wiirdigung der 
Evangelien, pp. 86-88 ; Madden, Cows of the Jews, p. 114, in which he 
retracts his earlier opinion. 

54 Corp. Inser. Attic. iii. 1, n. 551, at Athens: [O d]azos [Geasa]ece 
*Hpadny EdceBy nol Diroxaloupa [ad]pering Evene xeel evepyeoiac.— Another 
inscription at Athens (Corp. Inscr. Attic. iii. 1, n. 550) honours in a 
similar manner a baotate “Hpodyy D:ropaeaiov.—On account of the diver- 
sity in the title, these two references might be applied to two different 
men ; and it seems to be most in accordance with otherwise demonstrable 
antiquity of the titles to refer n. 550 to Herod the Great, and n. 551 to 
Herod of Chalecis. But difficulties arise over the fact that the latter on 
coins calls himself Bsroxarcvd:0. 

55 Josephus, Antig. xx. 5.2; Wars of the Jews, ii. 11. 6, 12. 1. 

56 Josephus, Antig. xx. 7.1; Wars of the Jews, ii. 12. 8. 

87 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, vii. 7.1: rigs ptr Kedxidixigg Acyouctvn 
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very doubtful whether by Chalcidice we are to understand 
the territory of our Chalcis ad Libanum, or the territory of 
Chalcis ad Belum. On both see above, p. 329 f. 

The city of Chalcis, according to the coins, has an era 
beginning with a.D. 92, which probably was the year of its 
incorporation with the province of Syria. 


ApioroBovaos.—A coin with the superscription Bao:Aews ApioroBovrov ET 1Z 
(year 17), Tirw Oveoracsavw Avroxparops ZeBeorw#, is communicated by De 
Saulcy (Mélanges de Numismatique, t. iii. 1882, pp. 339-349); Babelon 
(Revue Numismatique, troisitme série, t. i. 1883, p. 145, pl. iv. n. 9), and 
Imhoof-Blumer (Portratkopfe, p. 44, table vi. 21-22, where mention is also 
made of Aristobulus’ wife, Salome). 

58 Norris, Annus et ep shae, iii. 9. 3 (ed. Lips. p. 316 sqq.) ; Eckhel, 
Doctr. Num. iii. 264 sq.; Mionnet, Description de médaiiles, v. 143 aqq., 
Suppl. viii. 115 sqq, 
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xXxXviii. 1884, p. 532 f. 

NOLpDEKE, art. “ Nabatier,” in Schenkel’s Btbellexicon, Bd. iv. (1872) 
p. 269 f. 

Dz Savtoy, “Numismatique des rois Nabatéens de Pétra” (Annuaire de 
la Société francaise de Numismatique et d Archéologie, t. iv. 1, 1873, 
pp. 1-35). Supplements to this: (1) Annuaire de la Société frangatse 
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de Numnsmatique et d Archéologie, t. v. (=seconde série, t. i.) fase. 5, 
1881, p. 462 sq. (unreadable coins, perhaps of Aretas and Sekailath). 
(2) Mélanges de Numismatique, t. iii. 1882, pp. 193-197 (a coin of 
Aretas and two of Syllaus 4). 

Gritz, “Die Anfange der Nabatierherrschaft” (Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte 
und Wissenschaft des Judenthums, 1875, pp. 49-67). 

ScoraveEr, Keilinschriften und Geschichtsforschung, 1878, pp. 99-116. 

Kavrzscu, art. “Nabatier,” in Riehm’s Handworterbuch des bublischen 
Alterthums. 

Marquarpt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, Bd. i. 2 Aufl. 1881, pp. 404 f., 
431 f. ; 

SacwHav, “Eine nabatiische Inschrift aus Dmér” (Zeitschrift der deutschen 
morgenlind. Gesellsch. 1884, pp. 535-542).—In addition, CLERMoNT- 
Gannuav, Revue critique, 1885, Nr. 5, pp. 88-92, and Nr. 9, p. 175 aq. 
Dz Vécun, Comptes rendus de 1 Académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres 
de Vannée, 1885 (IV™ série, t. xiii.), pp. 45-52. 

Dovexuty, Documents ¢pigraphiques recueillis dans le nord de lArahie, 
Paris 1884. 

Brresr, “ Nouvelles inscriptions nabatéennes de Medain Salih” (Comptes 
rendus de ? Académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres de Vannée (IV™® série, 
t. xli.), pp. 377-393. 

Hatfivy, “Inscriptions nabatéennes” (Revue des etudes juives, t. ix. 1884, 
pp. 8-16), known only from quotation in Doughty. 

CLeRMoNT- GANNEAU, “Les noms royaux nabatéens employés comme 
noms divins” (Revue archéologique, IIT® série, t. v. 1885, pp. 170-178). 

NEUBAUER, “ On some newly-discovered Temanite and Nabataean Inscrip- 
tions” (Studia Biblica, Oxford 1885, pp. 209-232). 

MommssEn, Rémische Geschichte, v. 1885, p. 476 ff. 

Evutine, Nabatdische Inschriften aus Arabien, Berlin 1885 ; in this work 
at pp. 81-89: Gutscumin, Verzeichniss der nabatdéischen Kénige—the 
most complete collection of materials.—Euting gives the same inscrip- 
tions for the most part as Doughty and Berger, but much more 
correctly. . 

Sor.in-Doriany and BaBELon, “ Monnaies Nebatéennes inédites” (Revue 
Numismatique, troisieme série, t. v. 1887, pp. 369-377). 

Separate single Nabatean coins have been communicated by Levy, 
Numismat. Zeitschrift, Bd. iii. 1871, pp. 445-448, and Olshausen, 
Monatsberichte der Berliner Akademie aus dem Jahre, 1874, p. 185. A 
Nabatean inscription from Puteoli is -given by Gildemeister, Zeit- 
echrift der DMG, 1869, pp. 150-154; comp. also, Levy, Zeitschrift 
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der DMG. pp. 652-654; Noéldeke, Ibid. 1884, pp. 144, 654. Other 
examples are given by Renan, Journal asiatique, VII° série, t. ii. 
1873, pp. 366-382. One inscription from Sidon is given by Levy, 
in Zeitschrift der DMG. 1869, pp. 435=440. 

Greek Aretas coins are given in Eckhel, Doctr. Num. iii. 330; Mionnet, 
Description de médailles, v. 284 sq.; Visconti, Iconographie grecque, 
t. ii. (p. 444 sq.=atlas, pl. 48, n. 12; Lenormant, Trésor de Numis- 
matique, p. 117, pl. lvi.n. 17-19. A Latin coin of Scaurus, with 
reference to the subjugation of Aretas, in Eckhel, Doctr. Num. v. 131 ; 
Babelon, Monnaies de la république romaine, i. 120 sq. 

On the Aretas referred to in the New Testament (2 Cor. xi. 32), see 
especially Joh. Gottlob Heyne, De ethnarcha Aretae Arabum regis, 
2 vols. Wittemb.. 1755; Anger, De temporum im actis apostolorum 
ratione (1833), pp. 173-182 ; Wieseler, Chronologie des apostol. Zettaltera 
(1848), pp. 167-175, and the articles on Aretas in Winer’s Realwérter. 
buch and Herzog’s Real-Hncyclopaedie (the latter by Wicseler), 


Besides the Syrian empire in the north, and the Egyptian 
empire in the south, Palestine had during the Graeco-Roman 
period a third powerful neighbour: the Nabatean kingdom in 
the south and east. The history of this kingdom can now 
be set forth in a tolerably connected manner only when the 
scattered references to it in early writers, particularly in 
Jo.ephus, are filled out by means of the rich materials 
afforded by coins and inscriptions. Information regarding 
the coins has been imparted by the Duc de Luynes (1858), 
De Vogiié (1868), and De Saulcy (1873); information regard- 
ing the inscriptions by De Vogiié (1868), Doughty (1884), 
Berger (who in 1884 published the materials gathered by the 
scienti c traveller Huber, who perished as a victim in the pro- 
secution of his calling), and Euting (1885). The inscriptions 
of De Vogiié belong to the district of the Hauran, and there- 
fore to the north of the Nabatean kingdom; those published 
by Doughty, Berger, and Euting were found for the most part 
at el-Hegr. (= Medain Salih), one of the southernmost points of 
the kingdom of Nabatea. The latter are specially numerous 
and important, sine almost all of them are dated according 
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to the years of the reigns of the Nabatean kings Aretas and 
Malchus. The correct reading of them was for the first time 
made possible by the careful copies of Euting. This scholar 
has also correctly determined the meaning of some Nabatean 
number-signs, and has thereby made corrections upon several 
conjectured dates in the earlier readings of the coins and 
inscriptions. The whole material from writers, coins, and 
inscriptions has been collected together by Gutschmid in an 
excursus to Euting’s works. To his full and informing treatise 
we are largely indebted for the facts in the following sketch. 

About the nation of the Nabateans (NaBataiou, \y29) we 
know so little that we can point to no certain indication of 
its nationality. The language of the coins and inscriptions, 
which without exception are in Aramaic, seems to confirm 
Quatremére’s supposition that they were Aramaeans. On the 
other hand, they are uniformly designated by early writers 
Arabians, and indeed not only by those writing at a distance, 
but also by such as Josephus, who must have been quite 
familiar with the distinction between Aramaeans and 
Arabians. Besides this, it should be roted also that the 
names on the inscriptions are distinctly Arabian. The idea 
therefore has rightly been insisted upon principally by 
Néldeke that they were Arabians, but that they had made 
use for literary purposes of the Aramaic as the language of 
culture at that time, because the Arabic had not yet been 
developed into a literary language! 

Regarding the history of the Nabateans previous to the 
Hellenic period, we really know next to nothing. Their 
identity with the N'2) who are mentioned in Gen. xxv. 13, 
Xxviii. 9, xxxvi. 3, 1 Chron. i. 29, Isa. lx. 7, as an Arabian 
tribe, is indeed probable but by no means certain2 Nor do 


1See Noldeke, Zeitschrift der deutschen igs ee Gesellsch. Bd. xvii. 
1863, p. 703 ff., xxv. 1871, p. 122 ff. 
2 The identity was, it would seem, assumed even by Josephus, Antig. i. 
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we obtain much further information from the cuneiform 
inscriptions® The first actually reliable information about 
the Nabateans comes to us at the beginning of the Hellenistic 
period. We find them then, where in earlier times the Edom- 
ites had been settled, between the Dead Sea and the Aelanitic 
Gulf in the district of Petra, the ancient ybp of the Edomites. 
When Antigonus, in B.c. 312, had driven Ptolemy Lagus out 
of Coele-Syria, he sent his general Athenféus with 4000 foot 
soldiers and 600 cavalry against the Nabateans. Athenius 
threw down their stronghold Petra, and took from it great 
spoil. But in consequence of his own carelessness his army 
was soon thereafter almost completely annihilated by a night 
attack of the Nabateans; only fifteen horsemen, and even 
these mostly wounded, are said to have escaped. Antigonus 
thereupon sent his son Demetrius against the Nabateans with 
anew army. But even Demetrius was not able to win any 
decisive victory. After a fruitless siege of Petra he began 
again his homeward march, for he had to content himself 
with arranging for hostages, and taking pledges from the 
Nabateans that they would maintain friendship. Diodorus, 
who reports all this to us,f gives on this occasion also a- 
description of the Nabateans. They were even then un- 
civilised nomads, practising no agricultural arts, pursuing no 
cattle rearing and trade, and evidently still without kings. 
But gradually culture must have made its way more and 
more amongst them, until they came to have a sort of civil 
and political order under regal government. Their dominion 


12. 4, He was followed by Jerome, Quaestiones in Genes. xxv. 13, Opp. ed. 
Vallarsi, iii. 345, and by most modern commentators. See, besides the 
literature referred to above, the commentaries on Gen. xxv. 13. The only 
difficulty arises from the fact that Nabajoth is written with n, Nabatean 
with ~% (on coins and inscriptions it is written constantly 4192). 

8 See Schrader, Keilinschriften und Geschichtsforschwng, 1878, pp. 99-116. 

4 Diodorus, xix. 94-100.—Compare Plutarch, Demetr. 7; Droysen, 
Geschichte des Hellenismus, 2 Aufl, ii. 2, pp. 55-59. 
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was now extended toward the north and ‘toward the south, 
Their capital continued to be that Petra which so early as 
the time of Antigonus had formed their strongest place of 
refuge.5 

The first prince (r¥pavves) of the Nabateans of whom we 
know anything is that Aretas (Aretas I.) with whom the high 
priest Jason in B.c. 169 in vain sought shelter (2 Macc. v. 8).® 
Since Aretas is designated as tupavvos it would seem that the 
Nabatean princes then had not yet assumed the title of king. 
—aAfter the outbreak of the Maccabean revolution the 
Nabatean princes assumed a friendly attitude toward the 
leaders of the Jewish national party (Judas, Bo. 164; 
Jonathan, B.c. 160). See 1 Macc. v. 25, ix. 35. The 
country under their rule now extended as far as to the 
district east of the Jordan. 


5 Compare on Petra as capital of the Nabateans, especially Strabo, xvi. 
p.779; Pliny, Hist. Nat. vi. 28. 144 ; Josephus, Antig. 1. xiv. 4,5. 1, 13. 9, 
Xvii. 3. 2, xviii. 5. 3; Wars of the Jews, i. 6. 2, 8. 1, 13. 8, 29. 3; Plutarch, 
Pompetus, c. 41; Pervplus maris erythraet, § 19.—Generally: Reland, 
Palaestina, p. 926 sqq. ; Robinson, Biblical Researches in Palestine, ii. 512, 
517, 653; Raumer, Paldstina, pp. 276-278, 451 ff.; Ritter, Hrdkwnde, xiv. 
1103-1141; Cless in Pauly’s Real- Encyclopaedie, v. 1394 ff. ; Winer, 
Realworterbuch, art. “Sela;” Bertheau in Schenkel’s Bibelleaicon, art. 
“Sela ;” Miihlau in Riehm’s Worterbuch, art. “Sela ;” Dyer in Smith’s 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, art. “ Petra,” vol. ii. 583 ; 
Eckhel, Doctr. Num. iii. 503 sq.; Mionnet, Description de médarlles, v. 
587-589, Suppl. viii. 387 sq.; De Saulcy, Nwmismatique de la Terre 
Sainte, pp. 351, 353, pl. xx. 1-6; Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, 
2 Aufl. i, 1881, p. 481 f.; Duc de Luynes, Voyage @Eaxploration @ la mer 
morte & Pétra et sur la rive gauche du Jourdain, 3 vols. Text and 1 of 
illustr. Paris, s. a. [1874] especially pl. 44-49 ; Badeker-Socin, Paléstina, 
1875, pp. 303-309. 

® The Second Book of Macc. v. 8 says with reference to this : Jason was 
imprisoned by Aretas, prince of the Arabians (éyxasiobele apdg’Apéray tov 
tav ’ApaBay rvpavvov), then fled from city to city, etc. Instead of the 
reading of the common text éyxAeibe/s, modern expositors have conjectured 
tyxAnbels (accused), and interpreted it as meaning that Jason had sought 
refuge with Aretas, but was not received by him, since, on account of his 
hostile attitude toward Antiochus Epiphanes, he had been “accused ” or 
denounced before Aretas, 
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The kingdom of. the Nabateans, however, did not rise into 
greater importance until the end of the second century before 
Christ, when the fall of the empire of the Ptolemies and the 
Seleucid dynasty made possible the founding of a powerful 
independent commonwealth upon their borders. In Justin’s 
abstract from Trogus Pompeius it is said of the period about 
B.C. 110-100 (Justin, xxxix. 5. 5-6) that this kingdom of 
Syria and Egypt had become so enfeebled, “ut adsiduis 
proeliis consumpti in contemptum finitimorum  venerint 
praedaeque Arabum genti, inbelli antea, fuerint: quorum 
rex Erotimus fiducia septingentorum filiorum, quos ex pae- 
licibus susceperat, divisis exercitibus nunc Aegyptum, nunc 
Syriam infestabat magnumque nomen Arabum viribus finiti- 
morum exsanguibus fecerat.” This Erotimus therefore ought 
to be regarded as the founder of the royal Nabatean 
dynasty.’ 

An Aretas II. (Apétas 6 ’ApdBwv Bacireds) is spoken of 
at the time of the siege of Gaza by Alexander Janndus in 
B.c. 96. He had promised help to the Gazites, but the city 
fell into the hands of Alexander before Aretas could afford 
assistance (Josephus, Anizg. xiii. 13. 3). 

A couple of years later, about B.c. 90, Alexander Janniius 
attacked King Obedas I. (OBédav rév ’ApaBav Baciréa), but 
suffered at his hands a crushing defeat on the east of the 
Jordan (Josephus, Antig. xiii. 13. 5; Wars of the Jews, 
i 4. 4). De Saulcy, Gutschmid, and Babelon think that to’ 


™The two “Arabians,” referred to about B.c. 146, 145, “Zabdiel,” 
1 Mace, xi. 17 (called Zabelus in Josephus, Antig. xiii. 4. 8, and perhaps 
identical with Diocles in Diodorus in: Miller, Fragm. hist. graec. t. ii. 
p. xvi.) and “Imalkue,” 1 Mace. xi. 39 (called Malchus in Josephus, 
Antig. xiii. 5. 1, and in Diodorus in Miiller, Fragm. hist. graec. ii. p. xvii., 
called Jamblichus, 7.¢. 150", see vol. i, of present work, p. 247), were 
probably only petty rulers, not princes of the Nabateans (see Gutschmid 
in Euting, Nabatéische Inschriften, p. 81). The very existence of the 
Maliku I., whom Gutschmid, on the strength of the testimony of a coin, 
places on the list before Erotimus, is extremely doubtful, 
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this Obedas I. should be ascribed certain coins with the 
superscription 123 7d moay.8 

Again, another couple of years later, Antiochus XII 
advanced from Coele-Syria against the king of the Arabians, 
whose name is not mentioned. This time also the Arabians 
were victorious. Antiochus himself fell in the battle at Cana 
(Josephus, Antig. xiii. 15.1; Wars of the Jews, i. 4. 7). By 
the unnamed king of the Arabians we are to understand 
Aretas III., of whom Josephus immediately afterwards tells 
that he, just in consequence of the death of Antiochus, 
succeeded in gaining possession of Coele-Syria and Damascus, 
and then gained a victory over Alexander Janndus near 
Adida (Josephus, Antig. xiii. 15. 2; Wars of the Jews, 
i. 4. 8).2 The power of the Nabatean kings was thus now, 
about B.c. 85, extended as far as Damascus!® To our 
Aretas III. the Numismatists have rightly assigned the coins 


8 De Saulcy, Annuaire, t. iv. p. 18 sq.; Gutschmid in Euting, 
Nabatdische Inschriften, p. 82. An example of this coin is also given by 
Levy, Numismat. Zeitschrift, iii. 1871, pp. 445-448.— The specimen 
published by Babelon (Revue Numismatique, 1887, p. 371 sq.) has the 
superscription \33 —b0 nob nay, and is of the fifth year (won nov). 

® Gutschmid understands by the unnamed king Rabilus, by whom, 
according to Steph. Byz., “the Macedonian Antigonus was slain” (Steph. 
Byz. sv. Mada xaun ApaBias, gv 4 edavev ’Avtiyovos 6 Maxedav ve 
“PaBirov tov Bacirtag trav “ApaBiov, as Ovpavios tv wevarw). Instead of 
’Aytivoves, Gutschmid reads ’Ayrioyos, and understood by it Antiochus 
XII. It seems to me, however, that this hypothesis is shattered by a 
careful comparison of Josephus, Antig. xiii. 15.2 with 15.1. It would 
also thus be necessary to assume two kings between Aretas II. in B.c. 96 
and Aretas ITI. in B.c. 85. In the passage from Steph. Byz. we must in 
any case suppose that some confusion has entered in. But all the less 
can we build upon it any satisfactory pe doe ass Compare also Miiller, 
Fragm. hist. graec. iv. 525. 

10 Damascus, however, cannot have continued in unbroken possession 
of the Arabians down to the Roman conquest, for, according to a coin of 
the year 243 Seleuc. aera = B.C. 70-69 (Mionnet, Suppl. viii. 193), it was 
then autonomous. In agreement with this also is the fact that it was 
occupied about that time by the Jewish queen Alexandra in order to 


protect it against Ptolemy Mennius (Josephus, Antig. xiii. 16. 3; Ware 
of the Jews, i. 5. 3). 


y 
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with the superscription, Bacuréws ’Apérov BirérArgvos. These 
can belong to no other Aretas, for they were minted in 
Damascus ; and not indeed to the younger Aretas IV., since 
he called himself “the Friend of his People.”™ The coins 
witness therefore to the prevalence of Hellenism at that 
period in the Nabatean kingdom.—In the time of this Aretas 
there occurred also the first collision with the Romans. We 
know from the Jewish history that Aretas, in the conflict 
between Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, sided with the party of 
Hyrcanus, supported him with his troops, and laid siege to 
Aristobulus in Jerusalem ; but then, at the command of the 
Roman general Scaurus, he withdrew, and on his return 
march was defeated by Aristobulus (Josephus, Antig. xiv. 
1. 4-2. 3; Wars of the Jews, i. 6. 2-3). Thereupon Pompey 
had made a resolve to go himself against Aretas. But during 
his march to Petra he was obliged by the hostile attitude of 
Aristobulus to make his way back to Judea (Antig. xiv. 
38. 3-4). After the conquest of Jerusalem, Pompey made 
over the province of Syria to Scaurus (Antig. xiv. 4. 5); and 
this general was the first to lead an expedition against Petra, 
but obtained from Aretas no more than the payment of a 
sum of money (Antig. xiv. 5.1; Wars of the Jews, i. 8. 1). 
Only to this extent was the subjugation of Aretas carried, of 
which Pompey had boasted,“ and which was gloried over 

11 See the coins in Eckhel, Doctr. Num. Vet. iii. 330 ; Mionnet, Descrip- 
tion de médailles, v. 284 sq. ; Visconti, Iconographie grecque, ii. 444 sq. = © 
atlas, pl. 48, n. 12; Lenormant, Trésor de numismatique, p. 117, pl. lvi. 
n. 17,18; Duc de Luynes, Revue Numismatique, 1858, p. 298 sq., pl. xiv. 
n. 2,3; De Saulcy, Annuaire, t. iv. 1873, p. 11 sq., pl. i. n. 4, 5; Imhoof- 
Blumer, Portriitkipfe (1885), p. 47, Illust. vi. 24.—One of these coins has 
the year number AP = 101, on which compare Duc de Luynes, Revue 
Numismatique, 1858, p. 311 sq. The reference of this coin to Aretas IV., 
which Rohden favours (De Palaestina et Arabia provinciis Romanis, 1885, 
p- 6 sq.), is impossible, since the title on it, Moy OM, cannot be synony- 
mous with Bsaéaany. 

12 Diodorus, xl. 4= Hac. Vatican, pp. 128-130, Compare also Dio Cassius, 
xxxvii. 15; Plutarch, Pompeius, 41; Appian, Mithridat. 106; Orosius, vi. 6. 
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upon a coin struck in memory of the event.* The city of 
Damascus, on the very first appearance of the Romans in 
Syria, had been laid siege to by the legates of Pompey 
(Josephus, Antig. xiv. 2.3; Wars of the Jews,i. 6. 2), and 
from that time onward continued under Roman suzerainty.™4 


18 Hekhel, Doctr. Num. Vet. v. 181; Babelon, Monnaies de la république 
romaine, t. i. 1885, p. 120 sq. On the coin Aretas is represented as 
kneeling, with the superscription: “Rex Aretas, M. Scaur. aed. cur., 
ex 8. C.” 

14 Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, i. 405, and Mommsen, Rémische 
Geschichte, v. 476 f., assume from 2 Cor. xi. 32 that Damascus, from the 
beginning of the Roman period down to a.p. 106, had continued in 
subjection to the Arabian kings. But, besides the passage from Jerome 
quoted by us in Div. II. vol. i. p. 97, the following evidence seems to 
tell against that view: (1) According to Pliny, Hist. Nat. v. 18. 74, and 
Ptolemy, v. 15. 22, it belonged to Decapolis, 7.e. to the cities which had 
their freedom given them, and were placed only under the general 
supervision of the Roman governor of Syria. It cannot therefore, in 
consequence of the arrangements made by Pompey, have been given over 
to the king of Arabia. (2) The existence of a “cohors I. Flavia Damas- 
senorum” (Corp. Inscr. Lat. t. iii. 2, p. 870, Dupl. n. xxvii. ; Ephemeris 
epigr. t. v. p. 194 and p. 652 sq., a military diploma of Domitian of a.p. 
90 found at Mainz) proves that at latest in the time of the Flavian 
dynasty, therefore in the first Christian century, regular enlistments of 
Roman troops were made in Damascus. This, to say the least of it, was 
very unlikely to occur in a city belonging to the territory of an Arabian 
king, although, indeed, Mommsen regards such enlistment as possible in 
the territories of kings who recognised the sovereignty of Rome (Hermes, 
xix. 48, 49). (8) After the territory of the Arabian king had been 
converted in a.D. 106 into a Roman province, Damascus belonged not to 
the Roman province of Arabia, but to the province of Syria. (So, along 
with others, testifies Justin in the Dial. c. Trypho, c.'78 s. fin.: Aapaonds 
tis sippaBinis vis hv nol tori, el xal viv wpoovevéenrocs tH SupoMosviny 
acyouevy.) (4) In the boundary dispute between the Sidonians and the 
Damascenes in the time of Tiberius (Antig. xviii. 6. 3), mention is made 
only of the suzerainty of the Roman governor, not of that of the Arabian 
king. (5) Also the coins of Damascus, with the images of Augustus, 
Tiberius, Nero, are very unfavourable to the idea of a contemporary 
subjection to the king of Arabia. Recently Rohden has therefore rightly 
(De Palaestina et Arabia provinevis Romanis, 1885, pp. 4-9) decided against 
the views of Marquardt and Mommsen. ~Wandel (Zeitschrift fiir kirchl. 
Wissensch. und kirchl. Leben, 1887, pp. 483-443) thinks he has made a 
completely new discovery when he declares that Damascus was “neither 
Arabian nor Roman, but an independent state with certain guaranteed 
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—The period of the reign of Aretas III. extends, according 
to the hitherto prevailing view, from somewhere about B.C. 
85 to Bc. 60. On account of the similarity between his 
portrait and that of Aretas Philellen, some of the Nabatean 
coins with the superscription ty) qo nnan have been ascribed 
to him.’ On one we meet with the number 17 or 18 (so 
Euting-Gutschmid, not as was formerly read, 32 or 33). 

In B.c. 55 Gabinius undertook an expedition against the 
Nabateans. Whether at that time Aretas or his successor 
Malchus occupied the throne is not stated by Josephus 
(Antig. xiv. 6.4; Wars of the Jews, i. 8. 7). 

Malchus I. (Maayos or Maduxos, see Noldeke in Euting, 
Nabattische Inschriften, p. 63) reigned from B.c. 50 to Bc. 28. 
In B.c. 47 he placed cavalry at the service of Caesar for the 
Alexandrian war (Bell. Alex.i.). When the Parthians con- 
quered Palestine in B.c. 40, Herod wished to take refuge with 
Malchus, but was not received by him (Josephus, Antig. xiv. 
14. 1-2; Wars of the Jews, i. 14. 1-2). On account of the 
aid given by him to the Parthians, Ventidius exacted from 
him a tribute in Bc. 39 (Dio Cassius, xlvili. 41). Antony 
bestowed a portion of his territory upon Cleopatra (Dio 
Cassius, xlix. 32; Plutarch, Anton. 36; Josephus, Wars of 
the Jews, i. 18. 4).1® In Bc. 32 Malchus sent to Antony 
auxiliary troops for the Actean war (Plutarch, Anton. 61). 
Since he no longer paid the tribute for the portion granted 
to Cleopatra, war was waged against him by Herod at the 
instigation of Antony. The war, which at the beginning was 
favourable to the Arabians, ended in their utter overthrow in 


liberties under Roman suzerainty and Roman protectors” (p. 441 f.). 
This, so far as it is correct, is precisely the view of those who speak of it 
as “ Roman.” 

15 De Vogiié, Revue Numismatique, 1868, p. 157; De Saulcy, Annuaire, 
iv. p. 13. 

e The statement of Josephus, Wars of the Jews, i. 22. 3, that Malchus 
was put to death at the instigation of Cleopatra, is erroneous. 
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B.C. 32-31 (Josephus, Antig. xv. 5; Wars of the Jews, i. 19), 
The last that we hear of Malchus is that he promised the 
aged Hyrcanus to support him in the revolt planned against 
Herod in B.c. 30 (Antig. xv. 6. 2—3).—To our Malchus De 
Vogiié thinks a Nabatean inscription at Bozra should be 
referred, in which “the eleventh year of King Maliku” is 
spoken of (s25p iobnb 11 mow)2” Renan finds this same 
Malchus (29 750 125n) on an inscription which has been 
discovered at Puteoli.3® 

Obodas II., about B.c. 28—9, was king during the campaign 
_of Aelius Gallus against the southern Arabians, B.c. 25-24, 
in which campaign a thousand Nabatean auxiliary troops 
took part. He made over the concerns of government wholly 
to his émitpo7ros Syllaeus, who gave to Aelius Gallus evil 
counsel as to the course of march that he should take (Strabo, 
xvi. pp. 780-782). Obodas is still spoken of as king in the 
last days of Herod, when Syllaeus went to Jerusalem to treat 
for the hand of Salome, the sister of Herod (Antig. xvi. 
7.6; Wars of the Jews, i. 24. 6),and when Herod undertook 
an expedition against the Arabians (Antig. xvi. 9. 1 and 4). 
Just about that time, B.c. 9 (7), Obodas died it is supposed 
by poison administered to him by Syllaeus (Antzg. xvi. 9. 4). 
Some coins have been communicated by De Saulcy.® 

Aretas IV., whose original name was Aeneas, from B.C. 9 
till A.D. 40, succeeded Obodas immediately in the possession 
of the throne (Antig. xvi. 9. 4)2° Because of his assuming 

17 De Vogiié, Syrie centrale, Inscriptions sémitiques, pp. 103-105. The 
inscription is, according to De Vogiié (p. 114), written in an older character 


than the other inscriptions which have come down from the first century 
after Christ. 


18 Renan, Journal asiatique, VII° série, t. ii. 1873, pp. 366-382. 

19 De Sauley, Annuaire, t. iv. p. 19. Also Euting-Gutschmid, p. 84.— 
Two coins of Syllaeus (?) are given by De Saulcy, Mélanges de Numis- 
matique, t. iii. 1882, p. 196. 

°° The year of the accession to the throne cannot be with certainty deter- 
mined, Compare the chronology of the last years of Herod in vol. i. p. 414. 
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the government of his own accord, Augustus was at first 
indignant, but afterwards recognised him as king (Antig. xvi. 
10. 9).  Aretas repeatedly preferred accusations against 
Syllaeus before Augustus (Antig. xvii. 3. 2; Wars of the Jews, 
i. 29. 3), and in consequence of these complaints Syllaeus 
was put to death in Rome (Strabo, xvi. p. 782; Nicholas of 
Damascus in Miiller, Fragm. hist. graec. iii. 351). When, 
after the death of Herod in Bc. 4, the governor Varus was 
obliged to fit out a warlike expedition against the Jews, 
Aretas contributed auxiliary troops to his army (Antig. xvii. 
10. 9: Wars of the Jews, ii. 5. 1).—From the long reign of 
Aretas only a few incidents belonging to its latest period have 
come down to us. The tetrarch Herod Antipas had a daughter 
of Aretas for his wife, and her he subsequently divorced in 
order to marry Herodias. The enmity occasioned thereby 
between the two princes was further inflamed by disputes 
regarding boundaries. An open conflict followed, in which 
the army of Herod was defeated by the troops of Aretas. 
Owing to his having proceeded at his own instance, Aretas 
was to have been chastised by the governor Vitellius at the 
instigation of the Emperor Tiberius. But when Vitellius, on 
his march against Petra, received in Jerusalem the tidings of 
the death of Tiberius he turned back, leaving his task unper- 
formed (Antig. xviii. 5.1 and 3). These events therefore belong 
to the latest years of the reign of Tiberius, a.D. 36-37. Ata 
period not much later occurred Paul’s flight from Damascus, at - 
which time Damascus was-under a governor (€@vdpyns) of King 
Aretas (2 Cor. xi. 32). We learn from this statement that 
now again Damascus belonged to the domain of the Arabian 
king. This is also confirmed by the fact that from the time 
of Caligula and Claudius no coins of Damascus are known 
having the image of the Roman emperor. Compare Div. II. 
yol, i. pp. 97, 98. Probably Caligula, who was induced to 
the performance of such acts of grace, had restored the city te 
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Aretas.21—Of no other Nabatean king have we so rich materials 
in coins and inscriptions as of Aretas IV. _ Among the inscrip- 
tions of el-Hegr = Medain-Salih, which Doughty, Huber, and, 
most correctly of all, Euting have communicated, there are 
found no fewer than twenty which are dated from the reign 
of this Aretas, most of which are in a good state of preserva- 
tion.22 The same Aretas is probably also referred to in an 
inscription at Sidon,% and on the two inscriptions from 
Puteoli.4 His name also occurs not infrequently on coins.* 
On the inscriptions at el-Hegr he is constantly called nmin 
moy on7 waa 79, “Charitheth, king of the Nabateans, who 
loves his people” (Rachem-ammeh). It is the same also, as a 
rule, upon the coins. The title Rachem-ammeh is an expression 
of a national patriotic sentiment, and embraces an indirect 


21 So also Gutschmid in Euting, Nabatdéische Inschriften, p. 85. The 
older literature on this question is given by Anger, Wieseler, Winer in 
the above-named works. Very improbable is the view presented in 
various forms that Aretas had gained possession of Damascus by force. 
Such an attack upon Roman territory could not have been left unheeded. 
The coins of Damascus with the image of Tiberius come down to the year 
345 Seleuc. aera = A.D. 33-34 (Mionnet, v. 286 ; De Saulcy, Numismatiqus 
de la Terre Sainte, p. 36); those of Nero begin with the year 374, Seleuc. 
aera = A.D. 62-63 (Mionnet, v. 286; De Saulcy, Numismatique de la Terre 
Sainte, p. 36). In the interval Damascus may have been in the possession 
of the Arabian king. 

22 Huting, Nabatdische Inschriften, pp. 24-61 (Nr. 1-20). 

% De opie, Syrie centrale, Inscriptions sémitiques, p. 118 = Levy, 
Zettschrift der DMG. 1869, p. 435 ff. With reference to the date, compare 
also Euting-Gutschmid, p. 85. De Saulcy is inclined to refer it to 
Aretas III., and by the Zoilus therein spoken about, to understand the 
person of that name known to us from Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 12. 2 and 4 
See Comptes rendus de la société frangaise de numismatique et darchéologie, 
1873, which is known to be only by Bursian’s Jahresbericht, ii. 1246 f. 

#4 Gildemeister, Zeitschrift der DMG. 1869, p. 150 ff. ; Levy in same 
journal, p. 652 ff. ; Noldeke in same journal, 1884, pp. 144, 654; Renan, 
Journal asiatiques, VIT° série, t. ii. 1873, p. 366 sqq.—With regard to the 
dating of both, compare Euting-Gutschmid, p. 85. 

75 Duc de Luynes, Revue Numismatique, 1858, pp. 294-296; De Vogiié, 
Revue Numismatique, 1868, p. 162 sqq. ; De Sauley, Annuaire, . iv. 1873, 
pp. 13-17; Babelon, Revue Nwmismatique, 1887, pp. 374-377. 
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refusal or repudiation of such titles as ®iAcpwpacos or 
iArvxatcap (Gutschmid, p. 85). That this very Aretas, 
Rachem-ammeh, is identical with Aretas IV. may be regarded 
as certain. For the year of this reign as given on the inscrip- 
tions of el-Hegr reach down to the year 48, and indeed the 
twenty-eighth year is written on both inscriptions (Euting, 
No. 16 and 17) in words, am ws $m nnand xovom pyss now 
noy, so that a doubt in regard to the number is impossible. 
The coins (also according to Euting-Gutschmid, p. 85) come 
down to the year 48; but only Aretas IV. can have reigned 
for so long a time. And there is thus also a proof supplied 
that the Aretas mentioned in the last years of Herod the 
Great is identical with the opponent of Herod Antipas. 
Abias, 6 "ApadBav Bactrevs, in the time of Claudius under- 
took a warlike expedition against Izates of Adiabene, in 
which he was aided by the very subjects of Izates, who were 
disgusted at his conversion to Judaism. Abias was conquered 
by Izates, and in order to escape falling into his enemy’s 
hands took his own life (Antig. xx. 4. 1)—In Gutschmid’s 
list this Abias is not inserted (or is overlooked?). But certainly 
the fact is remarkable that a Nabatean king takes the field 
against the Adiabene lying on the other side of the Euphrates. 
—In another place, however, Josephus says expressly that 
NaBatnv7 stretched from the Red Sea to the Euphrates.” 
Malchus II., about av. 48—71, in av. 67 contributed 
auxiliary troops to the army of Vespasian for the Jewish 
war (Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iii. 4. 2), and is mentioned 
in the Periplus maris Erythraei, composed about A.D. 70, as 


26 He casually remarks that one should expect, according to the Semitic 
Anon, naturally ’Apéde;>, as indeed the well-known bishop of Caesarea 
names himself. The form ’Apéras undoubtedly has arisen under the 
influence of the Greek word cpery. 

27 Josephus, Antig. i. 12. 4: obros (sctl. the descendants of Ishmael) 
racay thy ae’ EvQparov xxbyxovocy mpos tyv Epvdpdy daracoav naroixovar, 
NaBaravyy thy xapav dvomacayres. 
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king of the Nabateans (Periplus maris Erythraet, § 19, ed, 
Fabricius: Aevxi koun, Sud fs odds éotw eis Tlétpav mpos 
Manrixav, Bacitéa NaBaraiwv). An inscription at Salkhat 
in the Hauran is dated from “the seventeenth year of 
Maliku, king of the Nabateans, son of Charithath, king of 
the Nabateans, who loves his people” (Rachem-ammeh).® At 
el-Hegr were found six inscriptions, which are dated accord- 
ing to the years of the reign of Maliku,” of which the latest 
(Euting, No. 26) is of “the twenty-first year of King Maliku, 
king of the Nabateans,” yo2> 3$p sadn wbnd mom pwy mows 
There are coins of the year 9, and of the year 23 (so Euting- 
Gutschmid, p. 86, not as De Vogiié, who reads 25 and 33). 
Since the king Rabel, according to the inscription of D’mer, 
succeeded to the throne in a.D. 71, Malchus reigned from 
about AD. 48 to 71. During his time also Damascus had 
been, probably by Nero, again separated from the Nabatean 
kingdom (see above, p. 357). 

Rabel, 4.D. 71-106, is known only from inscriptions and 
coins. His name is, according to Euting, to be pronounced 
not as formerly Dabel, but Rabel (5x09). An older ‘Pdir0s 
Bacireds tov ’ApaBiov is mentioned in Steph. Byz. sv. 
Mod (see above, p. 352). The year of his accession to 
the throne can be precisely determined according to the 
inseription at D’mer, which is dated from the month Ijjar 
“in the year 405 according to the reckoning of the Romans, 
that is, in the twenty-fourth year of the king Rabel.”®! By 
the year 405, “according to the reckoning of the Romans,” 


38 De Vogiié, Syrie centrale, Inscriptions sémitiques, p. 107 ; Schréder, 
Zeitschrift der DMG. 1884, p. 532 f. 

29 Euting, Nabatdasche Inschriften, pp. 61-68 (Nr. 21-26). 

50 Duc de Luynes, Revue Numismatique, 1858, p. 296 sq. ; De Vogiié, 
Revue Numismatique, 1868, p. 166 sq.; De Saulcy, Annuazre, t. iv. 1873, 
p. 17 sq.—A coin of Malchus and Sekilath without date is given by Sorlin- 
Dorigny, Revue Numismatique, 1887, p. 369 sq. 

51 So reads Euting, Nabatdische Inschriften, p. 86. The first to publish 
it was Sachau in Zettschrift der DMG. 1884, p. 535 ff. ; and he read 410. 
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is to be understood the year of the Seleucid era. Accordingly 
the date corresponds to May a.p. 94. See Gutschmid, p. 86. 
The first year of Rabel is av. 71. On two inscriptions at 
el-Hegr the second and fourth year of Rabel are mentioned ; * 
on an inscription at Salkhat in the Hauran the twenty-fifth, 
bxand wom pwy mw; the coins give no certain date. 
Since on some coins Rabel is mentioned along with his 
mother, he must have been a minor at the time of his 
accession. Mention of him on the inscription at D’mer, 
east of Damascus, on the way to Palmyra, proves that the 
Nabatean dominion extended to that region. 

Rabel was probably the last king of the Nabateans, for in 
AD. 106 “Arabia belonging to Petra” was converted by 
Cornelius Palma, the governor of Syria, into a Roman pro- 
vince.*5 The boundary of the province seems to have ap- 
proached that of what had been the Nabatean kingdom. 
In any case, Petra in the south and Bostra in the north (in 
the district of Hauran), both of which reckoned according 
to the provincial era of ap. 106, had belonged to that 


32 Kuting, Nabatdische Inschriften, pp. 68-70 (Nr. 27, 28). 

83 De Vogiié, Syrie centrale, Inscriptions sémitiques, p. 112. 

84 Duc de Luynes, Revue Numismatique, 1884, p. 297 sq.; De Vogiié, 
Revue Numismatique, 1868, p. 167 sq.; De Saulcy, Annuaire, t. iv. 1873, 
pp. 19-21. In addition: Euting-Gutschmid, p. 86. 

35 Dio Cassius, xviii. 14: xara 08 cov abrov rovrov xpovov xed Tlaapas 
ring Suplas apyov ryv Ape Biv ryv wpos tH Ilérpy éxeipicaro xai “Papoocior 
tajnxoov éxomoaro. Compare, Ammianus, xiv. 8. 13. The fact is also 
celebrated by coins of Trajan, with the superscription Arab. adquisit 
(Cohen, Médailles impériales, 2 ed. vol. ii. 1882, Trajan, n. 26-38).—On 
Cornelius Palma, see also Le Bas and Waddington, Inscriptions, t. iii. n. 
2296, 2297, 2305; Corpus Inscr. Lat. t. vi. n. 2186 ; Liebenam, Forschwngen 
zur Verwaltungsgeschichte des rém. Kaiserreichs, Bd. i. 1888, p. 48 f—On 
the incorporation of Arabia: Dierauer in Biidinger’s Untersuchungen zur 
rom, Kotsergeschichte, i. 111; De la Berge, Essai sur la réegne de Trajan, 
Paris 1877, pp. 71-73; Schiller, Geschichte der rém. Kaserzeit, i. 2, 

. 554. 
: 36 Rohden (De Palaestina et Arabia provinctis Romanis, pp. 15, 17) makes 
an attempt to determine the boundaries more exactly. 
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kingdom as its most important cities.” Subsequently in the 
fourth Christian century Arabia was divided into two pro- 
vinces: Arabia with Bostra as its capital, and Palaestina 
tertia with Petra as its capital. 


37 Chronicon Paschale (ed. Dindorf, i. 472): Tlerpaios xai Boorpnvol 
évrevbev rove tavray xpovovs &psOuoves. The Ohronicon Paschale makes this 
remark under the year 105 (“Candido et Quadrato Coss.”). But the 
exact date of the epoch was 22nd March 106. See Waddington, “Les 
éres employées en Syrie” (Revue archéologique, nouv. série, t. xi. 1865, 
pp. 263-272); Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltwng, i. 431 ; Gutschmid 
in Euting, Nabatdische Inschriften, p. 87. The inscriptions are given in 
Le Bas and Waddington, Inscriptions, t. iii. n. 2088, 2462, 2463. See 
also Waddington’s explanations of n. 2463. 

88 On the history of the province, see Marquardt, Rémische Staatsver- 
waltung, Bd. i, 2 Aufl. 1881, pp. 431-434, and the literature quoted 
there; Kuhn, Die stdédtische und biirgerliche Verfassung des rom. Retchs, 
ii. 373-388 ; Mommsen, Rdmische Geschichte, v. 471-486; Rohden, De 
Palaestina et Arabia provinciis Romanis quaestiones selectae, Diss. Berol. 
1885. Rohden gives at pp. 49-57 a list of the governors of the province, 
and seeks to show at pp. 22-30 that the partition of the province took 
place between A.D. 357 and a.D. 361. See also, Liebenam, Forschwngen 
wur Verwaltungsgeschichte des rom. Kaiserreichs, Bd. i. 1888, pp. 42, 49, for 
a list of the governora 
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THE JEWISH AND MACEDONIAN MONTHS COMPARED 
WITH THE JULIAN CALENDAR. 


1 0) Nisan HlavO.xos April. 

2 VS Ijjar *"Aprepictos May. 

3 wD Sivan Aaicvos June, 

4. eA Tammuz IT dvepos July. 

5 a8 Ab Agos August. 

6 bis Elui Doprrtaios September. 

7. “Wr Tischri ‘TrepRepetaios October. 

8. nwo Marcheshvan ios November. 

9. %>> Chisleu *AmeAnaios December. 
10. nb Tebeth Avsuvaios January. 
11. 2¥ Shebat Ilcpirvos February. 
12, WS Adar Avorpos March. 


The Jewish names of the months, as has been now 
thoroughly established by the cuneiform inscriptions, are of 
_Babylonian-Assyrian origin. On the tablet of months dis- 
covered at Nineveh the names are given as follows (see 
Schrader, Zhe Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament, 
London -1885-1888, vol. ii. p. 69): Nisaannu, Airu, Sivanu, 
Duuzu, Abu, Ululu, Tasritav, Araah samna, Kisilivu, Tibituv, 
Sabatu, Addaru.—Within the realm of Judaism the most 
ancient document which gives the names of the months in 
regular succession is the Megillath Taanith, which was edited 
sometime during the first Christian century, since it is quoted 
in the Mishna (see vol. i. of this work, p. 163). Of later 
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witnesses we need here mention only the little-known Christian 
Josephus, who, in his Hypomnesticum, ¢. 27, gives the follow- 
ing list (Fabricius, Codex pseudepigraphus Vet. Test. t. iL 
Appendix, also in Gallandi, Bibl. patr. t. xiv., and Migne, 
Patrolog. graec. t. evi.): Nnodv, Elap, Svovdv, Oapovs, “AB, 
'Erovr, ’Ocpi [read Oucpi], MapoaBav, Xacered, T8%0, 
YaBad, ’Adap. In regard to the several names the oldest 
proofs and examples, apart from the cuneiform inscriptions, 
occur in the following passages :— 


1. yD, Neh. ii. 1; Esth. iii. 7; Mishna, Pesachim iv. 9; Shekalim 
iii. 1; Rosh hashana i. 1, 3,4; Taanith i. 2, '7, iv. 5; Nedarwm viii. 5; 
Bechoroth ix. 5. Euting, Nabatiiische Inschriften aus Arabien (1885), 
n. ii. 4, v. 3, x. 7, xi. 7, xii. 9, xvi. 3, xx. 8, xxi. 4; De Vogiié, Syrte cen. 
trale, Inscriptions sémitiques (1868), Palmyrenische Inschriften, n. i. 2, 4, 6, 
18, 23, 25, 26, 27, 32, 34, and elsewhere.—The Greek Nioey occurs in Esra 
apocr. v. 6; Additions to Esther i. 1; Josephus, Antig. i. 3. 3, ii. 14. 6, 
iii. 8. 4, 10. 5, xi. 4. 8 

2. EN; Rosh hashana i. 3; Euting, Nabatdéische Inschriften, n. viii. 10, 
ix. 9, xiil. 8, xxvii. 13; De Vogiiéd, Inscript. sémit. Palmyren. n. 88.—’Iéo, 
Josephus, Anteg. viii. 3. 1. 

3. wD, Esth. viii. 9; Shekalim iii. 1; Bechoroth ix. 5; De Vogiié, Pal- 
myren, D. 33° and 33b.—3iovev, Baruch i. 8. 

4. tram, Taanith iv. 5, 6. 


5. ax, Pesachim iv. 5; Shekalim iii. 1; Rosh hashana i. 3; Taaanith ii, 


10, iv. 5,6; Megilla i.3; Bechoroth ix. 5; Euting, n. vii. 5; De Vogiié, 
n. 5, 28, 29, 78, 84, 103.—In Josephus, Antig. iv. 4. 7, we have the read- 
ing ’A@@« (more correctly ’A@«#). It is, indeed, only a conjectural read- 
ing introduced by Bernard, but it is a well-conceived conjecture. For 
the 3a@« adopted, in accordance with the manuscripts by Niese, cannot 
possibly have been written by Josephus. 

6. bibs, Neh. vi. 15; Shekalim iii. 1; Rosh hashana i. 1, 3; Taanith 
iv. 5; Bechoroth ix. 5,6; Euting, n.i.3; De Vogiid, n. 78, 79, 123° L— 
"Eaova, 1 Mace. xiv. 27. 

7. wm, Shekalim iii. 1; Rosh hashana i. 1, 3,4; Bechoroth ix. 5, 6; 
De Vogiié, n. 17, 22, 85, 123° IT.—In Josephus, Antig. viii. 4. 1, where 
editions since Hudson have Q@sopi, Niese reads ’Aévps:. But Hudson’s 
reading, which is supported by the form used by older Latin writers, is 
without doubt the correct one. 

8. nen, Taamth i. 3, 4.—Mepoovevns, Josephus, Antig. i. 3. 3.—On 
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the Palmyrene inscriptions this month is called Kanun, 95, De Vogiié, 
n. 31, 68, 64. 


9. bos, Zech. vii. 1; Neh. i. 1; Rosh hashana i. 3; Taamith i. 5.— 


Xasersd, 1 Mace. i. 54, iv. 52; 2 Mace. i. 9, 18, x. 5; Josephus, Antag. xii. 
5. 4, 7. 6.—On the Palmyrene inscriptions the name is given in the form 
bps, Kislul or Kaslul (De Vogiié, n. 24, 75), 

10. nav, Esth. ii. 16; Taaith iv. 5; Euting, n. iii. 2, xiv. 9, xv. 8; 


De Vogiié, n. 66, 123° III.—T:@#0c, Josephus, Antig. xi. 5. 4. 
11. Daw, Zech. i. 7; Rosh hashana i 1; Euting, n. iv. 9; De Vogiié, 


n. 67, 89.—3a6ar, 1 Macc. xvi. 14. 
12. 93s, frequently in the Book of Esther, and also in Additions to that 


book ; Shekalim i. 1, iii. 1; Rosh hashana i. 3; Megilla i. 4, iii. 4; Neda- 
rum vill. 5; Hdwjoth vii. 7; Bechoroth ix. 5; Euting, n. xxiv. 6; De 
Vogiié, n. 8, 10, 11, 12, 18, 19, 94, 117, 119.—’ Add, 1 Mace. vii. 43, 49; 
2 Mace. xv. 36; Josephus, Antig. iv. 8. 49, xi. 6. 2, xii. 10. 5.—748 
fivenn and wn TIN, Megilla i. 4; Nedarim viii. 5. ie 


The Jewish months continued always to be, what the 
“months ” of all civilised nations originally were, actual lunar 
months. Since the astronomical length of a month is equi- 
valent to 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, 3 seconds (Ideler, 
Handbuch der Chronologie, i. 43), then it must follow that in 
actual practice months of 29 and months of 30 days must 
pretty regularly alternate with one another.—But twelve 
such lunar months would give only 354 days, 8 hours, 
48 minutes, and 38 seconds (Ideler, Handbuch der Chrono- 
logie, i, 66), whereas the solar year embraces 365 days, 
5 hours, 48 minutes, and 48 seconds (Ideler, i. 35, 66) 
The difference between a lunar year of twelve months and 
the solar year is 10 days and 21 hours. In order to 
do away with this difference a month must. be intercalated, 
at least, in every third year, sometimes even in the second. 
It was observed in very early times that a sufficiently 
accurate equation would be reached, if three times in every 
eight years a month were intercalated (the difference in eight 
years amounting to 87 days). Acquaintance with this cycle 
of eight years, this “ Octaeteris,” was possessed by those who 
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arranged the Greek games for every fourth year; for the 
cycle of four years is only got by halving that of eight years.’ 
But even as early as the fifth century before Christ, the 
astronomer Meton of Athens proposed a still more exact 
system of equation, a cycle of nine years, in which a month 
had to be seven times intercalated? This was considerably 
in advance of the eight years’ cyele in accuracy, since in this 
case in 19 years only a difference of somewhere about 
2 hours remained (Ideler, i. 47), whereas in the eight years’ 

cycle in 8 years there was a remaining difference of 14 days. 
How far, then, had the Jews in the time of Christ ad- 
vanced in the knowledge of these matters? They, naturally, 
had a general sort of acquaintance with them. But, unless 
all indications are deceitful, they did not in the time of Jesus 
Christ possess as yet any fixed calendar, but on the basis of a 
purely empirical observation, on each occasion they began a 
new month with the appearing of the new moon, and likewise 
on the basis of each repeated observation intercalated a month 
in the spring of every third and second year, in accordance 
with the rule that the Passover under all circumstances must 
fall after the vernal equinox.’ 

1 Compare on the antiquity of the “Octaeteris,” Ideler, Handbuch der 
Chronologie, i. 304 f., ii. 605; Boeckh, Zur Geschichte der Mondcyclen der 
Hellenen (Jahrbticher fiir class. Philol. 1. Supplementbd. 1855-1856), p. 9 ff. ; 


Adolf Schmidt, Handbuch der griechischen Olronologie, herausg. von Riihl, 
Jena 1888, pp. 61-95. 

* According to Diodorus, xii. 36, Meton made known his system in 
B.C. 433-432. Compare also Theophrastus, de signis tempestatum, c. 4; 
Aclian, Variae historiae, x. 7.—But the introduction of the system of 
Meton at Athens did not take place, as Boeckh was the first to prove, until 
some time later (according to Usener, B.c. 312; according to Unger, 
between B.c. 346 and B.o. 325, see Philologus, xxxix. 1880, p. 475 ff.; 
Diirr is in favour of the former view in Die Retsen des Kaisers Hadrian, 
1881, p. 90 ff.). Compare, generally, on the Calendar of the Athenians, 
Mommsen, Chronologie, Untersuchungen tiber des Kalenderwesen der Griechen 
tnsonderheit der Athener, 1883, and Adolf Schmidt, Handbuch der griechis- 
chen Chronologie, 1888. : 

* For the view that the Jews had even in the time of Christ a fixed 
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1. The author of the astronomical pieces in the Book ot 
Enoch was aware that the year has six months of 30 days 
each and as many of 29 days each;* and Galen, in the second 
century after Christ, says that “the people of Palestine” 
divide the period of every two months, embracing 59 days, 
‘into two unequal halves, so that they reckon to one month 
30 days, and to the other 29 days® But it would be a 
mistake if we were from this to draw the conclusion that the 
duration of the months was @ priori strictly determined. 
Even in the age of the Mishna, in the second Christian 
century, this cannot have been the case; for the whole legis- 
lation of the Mishna rests on the presupposition that the new 
month, without previous reckoning, was begun each time 
upon the new moon becoming visible. So soon as the ap- 
pearance of the new moon was proved by credible witnesses 
before the competent court at Jerusalem and later at Jamnia, 
the new moon was solemnized, and, after all the rites had 
been observed, messengers were sent in order to notify the 
opening of the new month. So, at least, was it done during | 
the six months in which it was of importance on account of 
the existence of any festival: in Nisan on account of the 
calendar, Wieseler has argued with special vigour (Chronological Synopsis 
of the Four Gospels, p. 401 ff.; Bedtrdge zur richtigen Wiirdigung der Evan- 
gelien, p. 296 ff.),—The correct view is given, ¢g., by Ideler, Handbuch 
der Chronologie, i. 512 ff.; Gumpach, Ueber den altjtdischen Kalendar, 
pp. 117 ff., 137 ff.; Caspari, Chronological and Geographical Introduction to 
the Life of Jesus Christ, p. 10 f. 

4 Book of Enoch, 78. 15-16, in. Dillmann’s translation ; “And for three 
months he makes 30 days his period, and for three months he makes his 
period 29 days, in which he performs his waning in the first period and 
in the first door in 167 days. And in the period of his waxing he 
appears for three months every thirty days, and for three months every 
nine and twenty days.” 

5 Galen, Opp. ed. Kiihn, t. xvii. p. 23: rods d40 wives yeeepay yivopetvoug 
6’ noel v' réevovos cic duce petpn, Tov pey Erepoy aiTav A' Hucpav epyaCouenos, 
rév 0 trepov O xxi x. See the passage given at length in Greek and 


English in Caspari, Chronological and Geographical Introduction to the Life 
of Tesus Christ, p. 9 
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Passover, in Ab on account of the Fast, in Elul on account of 
the New Year, in Tizri on account of the arrangement of 
the feast days of that month, the Day of Atonement, and the 
‘Feast of Tabernacles; in Chisleu on account of the feast 
of the Dedication of the Temple, in Adar on account of the 
feast of Purim, and so long as the temple stood, in Adar 
also on account of the little Passover.® Since, naturally, 
it was known pretty accurately when the appearing of the 
new moon was to be expected, every effort would be made so 
as to fix the date wherever possible upon the right day. 
But the duration of the particular months was not fixed. 
This is confirmed especially by the following two passages 
from the Mishna: (1) Arachin iii. 7: “If one should have 
any apprehension in regard to the New Year feast, lest 
the month Elul should be fixed at 30 days, he may,” etc.® 
(2) Arachin ii. 2: “In one year there are, at least, four 
months of thirty days, and of these there have not hitherto 
been more than eight.” From the former passage it appears 
that it was by no means established @ priort whether a 
month should have 29 or 30 days; and the latter passage 
shows how uncertain this empirical method left the calendar. 
Even in the time of the Mishna, the second Christian century, 
it was still a possible contingency that a year might come in 
which only four months had each 30 days, and again another 
in which there might be eight such months. Thus the length 
of the lunar year might vary from 352 days to 356 days, while 
in actual fact it can only oscillate between 354 and 355 days,’ 


6 Compare, generally, Rosh hashana i. 3 ff., ii. throughout, iii. 1, iv. 4. 
See, further, especially Zuckermann, Materialien zur Entwickelung der 
altjtidischen Zeitrechnung wm Talmud (1882), pp. 1-39.— According to 
Sanhedrin i. 2 (compare Rosh hashana ii. 9, iii. 1), for the declaring of the 
new moon and of the intercalary year a court of three men was sufficient, 
but it is not said that as a rule it was determined by such a tribunal. 

6 That the later rule, according to which Elul must always have 
29 days, did not then exist, is also seen from Shebiith x. 2. 

7 In the context of the passage quoted (Arachin ii. 2), with reference to 


s 
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2. The system of intercalation was not fixed even in the 
second century after Christ. Julius Africanus indeed says 
that the Jews as well as the Greeks intercalated three months 
in every eight years;* and we have no reason for doubting 
this statement in regard to the time of Julius Africanus, in 
the first half of the third Christian century, although it is 
uncertain so far as the Greeks are concerned, for the majority 
of them had long adopted the more exact cycle of nineteen 
years. Also for the time of Jesus Christ this statement may 
be regarded as generally valid, since the thrice repeated inter- 
calation in the course of eight years would naturally result 
from a purely empirical procedure. But the knowledge of 
this eight years’ cycle is certainly even in the astronomical 
pieces in the Book of Enoch and the Book of Jubilees (which 
may be approximately regarded as witnesses for the period of 
Christ) extremely inexact, and it is not there made use of for 
the constructing of a regular intercalary system. In the 
astronomical pieces of the Book of Enoch the erroneous idea 
is taken up that the moon in the eight years is only about 
eighteen days behind the sun, for the lunar year is set down 
at 354 days and the solar year at 364 (Book of Enoch, c. 74. | 
17; see generally cc. 72-82). The very same inexact con- 
ceptions are found also in the Book of Jubilees, c. 6 (Ewald’s 
Jahrbiicher der bibl. Wissensch. ii. 246). A calendar, built up 
upon such premises as these, would certainly very soon land 


matters of the most diverse description, are laid down what might be the 
minimum and maximum limits. The variation spoken of in the length 
of the year has therefore actually been observed and, even in the age of 
the Mishna, was regarded as a possible occurrence.—To the authorities of 
the Babylonian Talmud, indeed, the statement did appear so remarkable 
that attempts were made toexplain itaway. See bab. Arachin 8-99; 
Zuckermann, Materialen, p. 64 f. 

8 Jul. Africanus in Eusebius, Demonstratio evangelica, viii. p. 390 = 
Syncell. ed. Dindorf, i. 611 = Routh, Reliquiae sacrae, ii. 302: “Eaanve 
wool lovdaios tpeis pohvas euBorlpwous ereow dxta wapenParrovor (Latin also 
in Jerome, Comment. in Daniel ix. 24 sqq., Opp. ed. Vallarsi, v. 683 sq.). 
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in serious error. It was fortunate therefore that in actua 
practice it was disregarded, and the intercalation carried out 
without reference to any preconceived theory on the basis of 
an empirical observation made on each separate occasion. 
That this was still the case in the times of the Mishna is 
proved from the two following passages :—(1) Megillah i. 4: 
“If one has read the Megillah (the Book of Esther for the 
celebration of the feast of Purim) in the first Adar, and the 
year is then declared to be an intercalary year, he must read 
it again in the second or intercalary Adar.” (2) Hdujoth vii. 7: 
“R, Joshua and R. Papias testified that the year might be 
declared an intercalary year at any time during the month 
Adar, for previously this could be done only to the feast 
of Purim. These same testified that one might conditionally 
declare the year an intercalary year. When on one occasion 
Rabban Gamaliel was on a journey in order to obtain a con- 
cession from the governor of Syria, and remained long away, 
the year was pronounced an intercalary year under the 
reservation that the decision would stand only if Rabban 
Gamaliel were satisfied. And when he arrived he was satisfied, 
and so it was an intercalary year.” Both passages are so 
clear that they need no further commentary. Yet quite at 
the close of the year, in the month Adar, even after the feast 
of Purim had been celebrated, the decision might be arrived 
at whether or not a month was to be intercalated. There is 
absolutely no trace of any previous calculation. 

The rule, according to which it was determined whether te 
intercalate or not, was very simple. It required that care 


8 All that is said in Tosephta Sanhedrin ii, bab, Sanhedrin 11*-12, 
and elsewhere regarding the grounds for intercalation, and regarding the 
procedure carried on in connection therewith, goes to confirm what is 
stated above. It may therefore be accepted as certain that the decision ag 
to whether there should be intercalation or not, was made on each separate 
occasion in the course of the year according to the principles stated. For 
the more important details, see below at note 9. 
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should be taken that the Passover festival, to be celebrated at 
the full moon in Nisan (14th Nisan), should in any case fall — 
after the vernal equinox (ueta ionpuepiav éapwvyv), when the 
sun stood in the sign Aries. This explanation is characterized 
by Anatolius in the fragment of decided importance in relation 
to the history of the Jewish calendar given in Eusebius, Hist. 
ecel. vil. 32. 16-19, as the view in which all Jewish authorities 
are agreed, pre-eminently as that of Aristobulus, the celebrated 
Jewish philcsopher of the time of Ptolemy Philometor (not 
Philadelphus, as Anatolius erroneously says). With this also 
agree the statements of Philo and Josephus.® If one therefore 
toward the close of the year noticed that the Passover would 
fall before the vernal equinox, the intercalation of a month 
before Nisan would have to be resorted to.™ The intercalated 
month was called, like the last month of the year, Adar. 


® Philo, De Septenario, § 19 (Mangey, ii. 293); Quaestiones et solut. in 
Ezxodum, i. § 1 (Richter, vii. 262 sq.). Compare also Vita Mosts, iii. 29 
(Mangey, ii. 169), de decalogo, § 30 (Mangey, ii. 206); Josephus, Antig. iii — 
10. 5: éy xpi@ tov Halov xabeararos. 

% For yet other reasons for intercalation see especially Tosephta 
Sanhedrin c. ii., bab Sanhedrin 119-12; with reference to these: Zucker- 
mann, Materialen zur Entwickelung der alijiidischen Zettrechnung 1m Talmud 
(1882), pp. 39-45.—The most remarkable passage is the following: “ For 
three reasons a year may be pronounced an intercalary year: Because of 
the ripeness of the grain [if this has not occurred at the proper season], 
and on account of the fruit trees [if these have not ripened at the right 
season], and on account of the course of the sun [if the sun at the Passover 
has not yet come into the sign Aries]. Only if two of these reasons com- 
bine may one conclude for intercalation, but not for one of these alone.” 
—“ Intercalation is not dependent on the age of the he-goats or lambs or 
pigeons. Yetthisis to be regarded as asupplementary ground [¢.¢. if only 
one of the above three chief reasons is forthcoming, all these minor reasons 
may be read in order to eke it out].” .. . “Thus once Rabban Gamaliel 
caused it to be written to the communities in Babylon and Media: Since 
the pigeons are still too feeble and the lambs still too young, and the time 
of harvest has not yet come, I and my colleagues have found it necessary 
to add thirty days to the year.”—-We cannot be wrong, then, if for the 
time of Christ we consider the reason that proved decisive to be that 
drawn from the course of the sun, 
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They were distinguished respectively as NWN] TIN and TN 
‘W3 (first and second Adar). 

And yet, primitive as this calendar was, it had this great 
advantage, that serious and persistent inaccuracies, such as in 
the course of the year inevitably crept into a calendar 
calculated upon an incorrect basis, were avoided.—The very 
complicated later Jewish calendar, calculated upon the nine- 
teen years’ cycle, is said to have been introduced by the 
patriarch Hillel in the fourth century after Christ. Although 
this is not witnessed to with absolute certainty, it is not 
improbable (Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie, i. 569 ff.).° 

With reference to the various beginnings of years in spring 
or in harvest, see vol. i. of the present work, p. 37. 


The literature on the Jewish calendar, especially in its later 
form, is very extensive. A systematic exposition was given as 
early as the twelfth century by Maimonides in the passage 
treating of “the celebration of the New Moon” in his great 
work Jad Ha-chasaka or Mishne Thora (compare: Maimonides 
Kiddusch Hachodesch, translated and explained by Ed. Mahler, 


% On the basis of some coins of the Arsacidae, in which the years 287, 
317, and 390 of the Seleucid. aera are referred to as intercalary years, 
Theodor Reinach has proved in a convincing manner that in the kingdom 
of the Arsacidae, that is, in Babylon, even in the first century before 
Christ and in the first century after Christ, the Greek calendar, calculated 
according to the nineteen years’ cycle, was in use. But since Julius 
Africanus in the passage above referred to speaks of the eight years’ cycle 
as that used “by Gentiles and Jews,” it would seem that that cycle, even 
in the third Christian century, prevailed in Palestine and Syria (so far as 
the solar year had not yet been adopted). From this, too, is confirmed 
what otherwise is probable, that the later Jewish calendar was constructed, 
not by the Palestinian, but by the Babylonian Jews. See Theodor 
Reinach, “ Le calendrier des Grecs de Babylonie et les origines du calendrier 
juif” (Revue des études juives, t. xviii. 1889, pp. 90-94). As Rabbis who had 
specially interested themselves in matters connected with the calendar, 
the Babylonians Mar Samuel in Nehardea and Rabbi Adda bar Ahaba in 
Sura are specially named, both in the third century after Christ. The 
latter had an exact acquaintance with the nineteen years’ cycle in the 
improved form given it by Hipparchus in the second century before 
Christ (Ideler, 1. 574 f.). The Palestinian Hillel must therefore have 
received the incentive to his work from the Babylonians. 
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Wien 1889). Various monographs are collected by Ugolini in 
his Thesaurus antiquitatwm sacrarum, t. xvii. (Nic. Miilleri 
Annus Judaecorwm luna-solaris et Turc-Arabum mere lunaris ; 
Seldeni Diss. de anno civilt Judacorwm; Maimonidis, De 
sanctificatione novilunii, cum versione Latina de Veilit. Christ. 
Langhansen, De mense veterum Hebracorwm lunari).—Of more 
recent date, especially: Ideler, Handbuch der mathematischen 
und technischen Chronologie, Bd. i. pp. 477-583; Wieseler, 
Chronological Synopsis of the Four Gospels, pp. 401-436; 
Beitrdge zur richtigen Wiirdigung der Hvangelien und der 
evangelischen Geschichte (1869), pp. 290-321 ; Seyffarth, Chrono- 
logia sacra (1846), pp. 26-80 (believes that the Jewish year 
down to A.D. 200 was a solar year!); De Wette, Lehrbuch der 
hebrdrsch-jiidischen Archiiologie, 4 Aufl. 1864, § 178-179, 
Gumpach, Ueber den altjtidischen Kalender zundchst in seiner 
Beziechung zur neutestamentlichen Geschichte, Briissel 1848 ; 
Saalschiitz, Das mosaische Recht, Bd. i. 1853, pp. 396-406; 
Lewisohn, Geschichte und das System des jtidischen Kalenderwesens, 
Leipzig, 1856 (= Schriften herausgeg. vom Institute zur Forderung 
der israelit. Interatur, erstes Jahr, 1855-1856); Caspari, Chrono- 
logical and Geographical Introduction to the Life of Jesus Christ, 
pp. 2-19; Schwarz, Der jiidische Kalender historisch und 
astronomisch untersucht, 1872 ; Dillmann, “ Ueber das Kalender- 
wesen der Israeliten vor dem babylonischen Exil” (Monatsberichte 
der Berliner Akademie, 1881, pp. 914-935); Zuckermann, 
Materialien zur Entwockelung der alijtidischen Zeitrechnung im 
Talmud, 1882 (gathers together the Talmudic deliverances on 
matters connected with the calendar); Hamburger, Real- 
Encyclopidie fiir Bibel und Talmud, Abth. ii. 1883, pp. 608— 
628, art. “Kalender;” Mémain, La connaissance des temps 
évangéliques, Paris 1886, pp. 39-43, 377-445, 481 ff; Isidore 
Loeb, Tables du calendrier juif depwurs Vere chrétienne jusqu’ au 
AXX siécle, avec la concordance des dates juives et des dates 
chrétiennes et wne méthode nouvelle pour caleuler ces tables, Paris 
1886; Mahler, Chronologische Vergleichuwngs-Tabellen, nebst emer 
Anleitung zu den Grundziigen der Chronologie, 2 Heft: Die 
Ziet- und Festrechnung der Juden, Wien 1889; also the articles 
“ Jahr” and “ Monate” in the dictionaries of Winer, Schenkel, 
and Riehm, and in Herzog’s Real-Hncyclopaedie, 2 Aufl, vi. 495— 
498, article “Jar” by Leyrer. 


Since the Jewish year has sometimes twelve, sometimes 
thirteen months, it is evident that its months can only be 
made approximately to correspend to those of the Julian 
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calendar.—The Macedonian names of the months came to be 
used in Syria from the beginning of the Seleucid dominatiop 
(Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie, i. 397). They originally 
also indicated lunar months. But from the time of Julius 
Caesar’s reform of the calendar they were employed in Syria 
and Phoenicia to indicate the twelve months of the solar year, 
which is, speaking generally, identical with the Julian; there- 
fore its several months do not exactly correspond with those 
of the Julian, since their beginnings are otherwise determined, 
and indeed were different in different large cities (Ideler, 
i. 433). It was not till a later period that the Julian months 
came to be named in Syria by Macedonian names (Ideler, 
i. 429 ff)—Besides the Macedonian names, the old native 
Syrian names (which were for the most part identical with 
the Jewish) were also used; and it may safely be assumed 
that their use was in strict conformity with that of the 
Macedonian names. Thus, eg., the Syrian date on the 
inscriptions at Palmyra exactly corresponds to the Mace- 
donian (24 Tebeth = 24 Audyniaus, 21 Adar = 21 Dystros; see 
De Vogiié, Inscriptions, n. 123°, iii. 124—= Le Bas and Wadd- 
ington, Inscriptions grecques et latines, t. iii. 2,n. 2571”, 2627). 
The same is true of the later Syrian calendar, where the 
Syrian as well as the Macedonian names indicate simply 
the months of the Julian calendar.” 

Under these circumstances it may be asked what Josephus 
means when he makes use of the Macedonian names of the 
months, as he frequently does in his History of the Jewish War. 
Ordinarily he uses them as perfectly parallel to the Jewish, 
precisely in the same way as is done in the inscriptions at 
Palmyra (Nisan= Xanthicus, Ijjar=Artemisius, Ab = Lous, 
Tizri = Hyperberetaeus, Marcheshwan = Dios, etc.; the 

10 That this was already the case on the inscriptions at Palmyra cannot 


be proved. The doubts which Néldeke expresses in this connection 
(Zeitschrift der DMG. xxxix. 1885, p. 339) are very well founded, 
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proofs for this are given above at p. 364f,; for the Palmyrene 
inscriptions see the collection in Le Bas and Waddington, n 
2571"). But does he mean precisely the Jewish months 
when he uses the Macedonian names? In many cases 
undoubtedly he does so. (1) The Jewish Passover was 
observed on the 14th Xanthicus (Antig. iii. 10. 5; Wars 
of the Jews, v. 3.1). (2) Inthe time of Antiochus Epiphanes 
the temple was desecrated and reconsecrated on 25th Apellaios 
(Antig. xii, 5. 4, 7. 6; comp. 1 Mace. i 59, iv. 52. (3) 
During the siege of Titus the daily morning and evening 
sacrifice was stopped on 17th Panemos (Wars of the Jews, 
vi. 2. 1); according to Mishna, Taanith iv. 6, however, this 
happened on 17th Thammuz. (4) The destruction of the 
temple of Nebuchadnezzar took place on the 10th Loos (Wars 
of the Jews, vi. 4. 5); according to Jer. lii, 12, on the 10th 
Ab. On the ground of these facts ancient and modern 
investigators have assumed that Josephus invariably intends 
when using the Macedonian names of the month to make the 
dates correspond with the Jewish months.” But against 
this view, after the example of Scaliger, Baronius, and Usher, 
O. A. Hoffmann has recently advanced objections" He 
specially urges the point that Josephus was scarcely in a 
position (and if he had been, would not certainly have taken 
the trouble) to reckon the dates which had been transmitted 
to him according to another calendar, in accordance with the 
Jewish calendar. He just followed the calendar which his 
authorities followed. But in regard to the numerous dates 
in the Wars of the Jews, Hoffmann (p. 16) believes that 


10a So Noris, Annus et epochae Syromacedonum, i. 3rd ed. Lips. p. 44 sqq. , 
Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie, i. 400-402; Anger, De temporum in 
Actis apostolorum ratione, p. 16 sq. ; Wieseler, Chronologie Synopse, p. 448 ; 
Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, iii. 357 sq.; Champagny, Rome e la Judé, 
(2nd ed. 1865), ii. 349 sqq. 

11 Otto Adalb. Hoffmann, De imperatoris Titi temportbus recte definrendys 
(Marburg 1883), pp. 4-17, 
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Josephus must have used, as sources, the official State Papers 
which he found in the Roman camp. Hence it may be assumed 
that in these the dates were given in accordance with the 
Julian calendar, the months of which were simply indicated 
by Josephus under Macedonian names. The grounds for this 
opinion are undoubtedly correct. A writer like Josephus 
-would not take the trouble to change the reckoning, but 
would simply give the dates as he found them. One should 
not therefore assume right off that in his works all the dates 
would be according to the same calendar. Many are given 
undoubtedly according to the Jewish calendar, others accord- 
ing to the Roman.” But whether the dates in the Wars of the 
Jews are for the most part derived from the official Roman State 
Papers, seems to me more than doubtful. It is not correct to 
say, as Hoffmann does (p. 15), that Josephus almost exclu- 
sively gives precise dates for the enterprise of the Romans, but 
not for the internal events of Jewish history. A thorough 


12 Tn accordance with the Roman calendar Josephus apparently gives, 
e.g.) the periods of the reigns of the Emperors Galba, Otho, Vitellius. The 
dates which come into consideration (according to the careful statement 
of Knaake in Zettschrift fiir luth. Theol. 1871, pp. 280-235) are the follow- 
ing: Nero, tf 9 June 68; Galba, ¢ 15 January 69; Otho, t 16 April 69; 
Vitellius, ¢ 20 December 69. But according to Josephus, Galba 
reigned 7 months and 7 days (Wars of the Jews, iv. 9. 2); Otho, 
3 months and 2 days (Wars of the Jews, iv. 9. 9); Vitellius, 8 months 
and 5 days (Wars of the Jews, iv. 11. 4). If we count in the day 
of the accession and the day of death, this agrees exactly with the 
above dates of the Julian calendar, which therefore Josephus here 
follows. So also Knaake, Zettschrift ftir luth. Theol. 1871, p. 244, 
unsuccessfully contested by Wieseler, Zeitschrift fiir luth. Theol. 
1872, p. 55 ff—Josephus seems to give the day of Vitellius’ death 
according to the calendar of Tyre. While according to the Julian 
calendar it fell upon 20 December, Josephus sets it down upon 3 Apel- 
laios (Wars of the Jews, iv. 11. 4). But this in the Tyrian calendar 
corresponds to the 20 December in the Julian. Josephus may therefore 
be supposed here to follow some Phoenician authority. Compare Noris, 
Annus et epochae Syromacedonum, i. 3, p. 60 sq. ed. Lips. ; Ideler, Handbuch 
der Chronologie, i. 486; Knaake, Zeitschrift, p. 244; O. A. Hoffmann, De 
wmperatoris Titi, p. 6, 
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examination of the facts communicated in our exposition (§ 20) 
plainly shows that among the details circumstantially related 
are many that refer purely to the internal affairs of the Jews, 
whereas on the other hand the exact statements about the 
doings of the Romans, especially of that period, become more 
numerous when Josephus was first a prisoner and subse- 
quently on his parole in the Roman camp. He had therefore 
personal knowledge of these things. Indeed, in his vindica- 
tion of the credibility of his exposition he refers simply to his 
own memoranda of these occurrences which he had made for 
himself and not to Roman official documents (T'reatise against 
Apion, i. 9: Ta Kata TO otpatomedoy TO “Pwopaiwy opav 
émiped@s avéypadov). Evidently, therefore, he did not use 
these official papers. But that he had made his memoranda 
according to the Jewish calendar is probable, partly from the 
internal probability of the matter, partly from the circumstance 
that particular dates are given undoubtedly according to the 
Jewish calendar; so Wars of the Jews, vi. 2. 1 (see above, 
p. 242), and Wars of the Jews, vi. 4. 1-5 (see above, p. 243 f.). 
The oft recurring formula, IIavéuov vovpnvia (Wars of the 
Jews, iii. 7. 36, v. 13. 7, vi. 1. 3), cannot indeed be used 
as a proof that the months of Josephus actually began with 
the new moon. For in later usage vovynvig signifies gener- 
ally the first day of the month, even when, according to the 
calendar employed, the months did not begin with the new 
moon, as ¢.g. in the Roman. Compare Dio Cassius, lx. 5: 77° 
tod Avyototov voupnvia; Plutarch, Galba, 22: 7) vovunvia 
ToD TpwpTou pNVeS, Hv Kadavoas ‘Tavovapias Kadovor; Steph. 


Thesaurus, 8, 
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THE JEWISH SHEKEL AND COINS OF THE REBELLION. 


THE extant coins with old Hebrew writing may be arranged 
in three groups: (1) The coins of the Asmonean high priests 
and princes which are furnished with names, and therefore are 
most easily determined; (2) the silver shekel and half- 
shekel: (3) the “ Coins of Freedom,” which with manifold 
variations celebrate the emancipation (g°ulla or cheruth) of 
Israel or Jerusalem or Sion. The most perfect agreement 
prevails among numismatists with reference to the first group. 
a pretty general agreement also prevails with reference to the 
second, because they are assigned by the majority of numis- 
matists to the times of Simon the Maccabee. Most diverse 
are the views entertained with reference to the third group. 
Since the placing and determining of the first group is 
relatively easy and certain, it will be found that we have 
already communicated all that is necessary regarding it in our 
historical exposition. A more special investigation is required 
in reference to the coins of the second and third groups. It 
must be shown by a systematic examination of all the 
particulars, that with regard to the third group a much higher 
degree of certainty may be reached than in regard to the 
second, that therefore the measure of the present consensus 
stands in inverse ratio to the degree of scientific certainty 
attainable. 
378 
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1. THE SHEKEL, 


LITERATURE. 


EckHEL, Doctrina Numorum veterum, iii. 455 sqq. 

Caveponl, Biblische Numismatik, transl. by Werlhof, i. 18 ff., ii. 10 ff. 

De Savtoy, Recherches sur la Nwmismatique Juddique, 1854, p. 17 sqq. 

EWALD, Gottinger “ Nachrichten,” 1855, p. 109 ff. 

Levy, Geschichte der jtidischen Miinzen, 1862, p. 39 ft. 

Mavpen, History of Jewish Coinage, 1864, p. 43 sqq. 

Dz Savtoy, Revue Numismatique, 1864, p. 370 sq. 

CavEDONI in Grote’s Miinastudien, v. 1867, pp. 9-18. 

REICHARDT in the Wiener Nwmismatischen Monatsheften, ed. G. Egger, 
Bd. ii. 1866, p. 137 ff. 

De Savtoy, Revue archéologique, nouv. sér. vol. xxiii. 1872, p. 1 sqq. 

Marzpacuer, De sichs nummis antiquissimis Judacorum, Berl. 1873. 

Mapprn, Numismatic Chronicle, 1874, p. 281 sqq. . 

Lewis, Numismatic Chronicle, 1876, p. 322 (Shekel of the year V.). 

MERZBACHER in Sallet’s Zettschroft fiir Nuwmismatik, Bd. iii, 1876, 
pp. 141 ff, 183 ff., Bd. v. 1878, pp. 151 ff., 292 ff. 

ManpsEn, Coins of the Jews, 1881, pp. 67-71, where the material is most 
fully given. 

Rernacg, “ Actes et conférences de la société des études juives,” 1877 
(Supplement to Revue des tudes juives, 1887), p. ccilisqg. Separate 
reprint, Les monnaies juwes, Paris 1887, p. 42 sqq. 


The silver shekel and half-shekel are equal in weight to 
the Greek tetradrachmae and the double drachmae minted in 
the Phoenician towns, and afford us a point of connection 
for estimating the values of Phoenician- Hebrew coins 
The superscription runs nwtp oder» or myspn oben, on the 
other side Ssx.w Spw (shekel of Israel); on the half-shekels : 


1 Compare on the value of the shekel, especially : Brandis, Das Mtinz-, 
Mass- und Gewichtswesen in Vorderasien (1866), pp. 55 ff., 94 ff, 102 ff. ; 
Hultsch, Griechische wnd rémische Metrologie (2 Bearbeit. 1882), pp. 456 ff., 
602 ff.; Merzbacher, Zettschrift fiir Nwmismatik, Bd. v. 1878, pp. 151 ff, 
171 ff., 173 f.; Révillout, “Note sur les plus anciennes monnaies héb- 
raiques” (Annuaire de la Société frangaise de Numismatique, t. viii. 1884, 
pp. 113-146 [revised reprint from the Revue Egyptologique)). 
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Sown »yn (half-shekel), The whole as well as the half-shekels 
have, besides the indication of the weight, a number, usually 
accompanied with an w=now, a year; eg. aw=year II. 
There are extant examples of both coins from the years x, 3; 
3 3 (L, IL, IIL, IV.); of the whole shekel there is also an 
example of nw, year V. As might be expected, we have no 
portrait profiles, but only simple symbols, the significance of 
which is still doubtful (a cup and branch of lilies ?)—Since 
upon those coins of the “holy Jerusalem” there is no trace of 
any personal name, it is extremely difficult to determine their 
age. But it should first of all be laid down as certain that 
they cannot have been minted between B.c. 135 and A.D. 66. 
For the Asmoneans, since John Hyrcanus, B.c. 135, minted 
coins bearing their own names, as did also Herod and his 
sons. It is also clear that these coins could not have been 
struck under the Roman procurators, for they presuppose the 
political independence of Jerusalem. They can therefore be 
assigned only to the time before Bc. 135 or after a.p. 66. 
Under the latter alternative they can be referred only to the 
period of the war aD. 66—70; for from the time of the 
Hadrian war, A.D. 132-135, we have coins of quite another 
sort. Ewald was the first (Géttinger ‘ Nachrichten,” 1855, 
p. 109 ff.) to argue in favour of the years 66—70 as the date 
of the minting of the shekels; and in the first edition of this 
work, p. 365 f., I adopted his view. Among numismatists, 
however, this theory is now maintained only by Thedd. 
Reinach (1887) and Imhoof- Blumer (in epistolary corre- 
spondence with myself). All the others declare this impos- 
sible, in consequence of the antiquated style, and almost 
unanimously place these shekels in the time of Simon the 
Maccabee, B.c. 142-135. De Saulcy puts them even farther 
back, assigning them first of all, in Recherches sur la Numis- 
matique Judaique, 1854, to the time of Alexander the Great, 
subsequently, in the Etude chronologique des livres d Esdras et 
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de Néhémie, 1868 (which has not been accessible to me), and 
in the Revue archéologique, 1872, to the time of Ezra.—In 
determining this question we must take into account: (1) 
Palaeographical, (2) Historical, (3) Numismatical arguments. 

1. We may set aside, first of all, the palaeographical, 
because they scarcely yield any result. The character of the 
writing is the so-called Phoenician or old Hebraic. But this 
writing for monumental purposes, such as inscriptions and 
coins, changed so little during the period coming under con- 
sideration, that from this nothing can be gained to help in 
determining our question. The character of the writing on 
the coins fits equally the assigning of them to the Macca- 
bean age and to a very much later period, as, upon inquiry, 
Euting also has assured me, one of the highest authorities on 
Semitic palaeography. 

2. On historical grounds the shekel can hardly have been 
minted in the Persian and Greek age prior to the winning of 
Jewish independence by Simon the Maccabee. For accord- 
ing to all that we know, the Jews did not, either in the 
Persian or in the Greek age, possess such a degree of political 
independence as is assumed in an autonomous minting of 
money of their own. ‘This would have been distinctly impos- 
sible in the age of Alexander, from the fact that under him 
in Phoenicia only royal money was minted (so, eg., in 
Ascalon, Ptolemais, Damascus; see Div. II. vol. i. pp. 74, 91, 
97)2 All the more perfectly do they now seem to suit the 
time of Simon the Maccabee. Under him “the yoke of the 
heathen was taken away from Israel,” and: expression was 
given to this fact by the introduction of a native reckoning 
of their own, according to the years of Simon (1 Mace. xiii. 
41, 42; compare also p. 256). May it not be just this era 


2 Against placing the shekel in the time of Ezra or Alexander the 
Great, see especially the comprehensive treatise of Merzbacher, Zeitsch ft 
fiir Numismatik, Bd. v. 1878, p. 151 ff, 
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that is meant on the shekels? This is indeed what is 
assumed by most numismatists. But on nearer consideration 
certain not inconsiderable difficulties arise. The era of Simon 
begins in the year 170 of the Seleucid era=Bo, 143-142 
(1 Mace. xiii. 41 f.); but Simon did not die before the year 
177 of the Seleucid era=Bc. 136-135 (1 Mace. xvi. 14). 
One should therefore expect on the shekels the year numbers 
I—VIIL, whereas even of the year V. we have only one 
example, but no single example for any later years. Merz- 
bacher, Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, v. 292 ff., has therefore 
made the attempt to place the era of Simon about two years 
later. That this expedient is quite inadmissible, I think I 
have succeeded in proving on page 259. It would also 
involve this further consequence, that the minting of the 
shekels in a very remarkable manner was suddenly broken off 
with Simon, and in their place immediately under Simon’s 
successor, John Hyrcanus, a minting of quite another kind was 
introduced, bearing the name of the reigning high priest. If 
this be not impossible, it is at least very singular. On the other 
hand, the hypothesis that the shekels were minted during the 
period of the rebellion a.p. 66—70, is beset by no kind of 
historical difficulties. It must therefore have the preference, 
if no numismatic considerations tell against it. 

3. The decision from the numismatic standpoint is difficult 
for this reason, that the minting is of a rude or at least 
peculiar description, and therefore hard to classify. This 
explains the fact that even experienced numismatists differ 
from one another in their judgments. Thedd. Reinach has 
given no convincing proof for the date of a.p. 66—70 as adopted 
by him. By his publication Imhoof-Blumer has been driven 
to an examination of the facts of the case, which has led him 
to accept the theory of Reinach. The grounds which he has 
been good enough in correspondence to communicate to me 
are the following: “The small diameter of the ‘shekel and 
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half-shekel, and their border, do not correspond to the Syrian 
and Phoenician mintings of the middle of the second century 
before Christ nearly so well as to the silver coins minted in 
those districts bearing the images of Nero, Agrippina, and 
Vespasian, of which there are many tolerably thick examples 
of about 14 and 7 grs. in weight. Upon a question of style 
no result can be drawn from the extremely slovenly and 
rude types referred to, but merely on a question of technology, 
and in this respect they have no resemblance to the broad 
coins of the Syrian kings Antichus VI., Tryphon, Antiochus 
VIL,” etc. Against this theory may be quoted the opinions 
of all other numismatists of the time, who pronounce it im- 
possible, on account of the ancient appearance of the shekels, 
that they can be assigned to so late an age. Also it has been 
emphatically declared against the above statement, eg. by 
Sallet in an admirable communication which he has made to 
me, that the prevailing view must be maintained. “The 
antique character of the coins is so clearly stamped, the 
thickness of the piece of metal so thoroughly in accordance 
with the antique coins minted long before Christ, the stamp 
and the writing are of so decidedly antique a character, that 
the coins must be placed in the time of the Maccabees.” 
They are “distinctly distinguishable” from the coins of the 
later rebellion. In presence of this diversity of opinion 
among the best authorities, no one not an expert can do any-. 
thing but conclude with the confession: adhuc sub judice lis 
est, 
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LITERATURE. 
Kcxusn, Doctrina Numorum veterum, iii. 454-474. 
Mionnet, Description de médatlles antiques, v. 555-562, Suppl. viii. 378 ; 
Planches, xxvii.—xxviii. 
Trésor de Numusmatique (edited by Lenormant, 1849), pp. 118-123, pl. 
lvii.-lix. 
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Cavepont, Biblische Numismatik, transl. by Werlhof, i. 18-51. 

Der Sautoy, Recherches sur la Numismatique Judaique, 1854, pp. 151-170, 
pl. x.-xv. 

EWALD, Géttinger “ Nachrichten,” 1855, pp. 109-122 ; Gott. gel. Anzergen, 
1862, p. 841 ff. (review of Levy’s work). 

Dr Voait, Revue Numismatique, 1860, pp. 280-292 (Eleazar coins) 

Livy, Geschichte der jtidischen Mumzen (1862), pp. 83 -131. 

Manpen, History of Jewish Commage (1864), pp. 154-182, 198-210. 

CaVEDONI in Grote’s Miéinzstudten, v. 1867, pp. 29-37. 

Der Savtcy, Revue Numismatique, 1865, pp. 29-55. 

Garrvocl, Dissertazions archeologiche, ii. 1865, pp. 31-39. 

MapprEn, Numismatic Chronicle, 1866, pp. 36-65. 

De Savoy, Numismatic Chronicle, 1871, pp. 250-253. 

MERZBACHER, “ Untersuchungen tiber althebraische Miinzen” (Zettschrifi 
Stir Numismatik, Bd. iv. 1877, pp. 350-365). 

De Sautcy, Mélanges de Numismatique, li. 1877, pp. 87-92. 

SaLLet, Zeitschrift fur Numismatik, Bd. v. 1878, pp. 110-114. 

Renan, L’église chrétienne (1879), pp. 546-551. 

Mavpen, Coins of the Jews (1881), pp. 188-206, 230-246. 

STICKEL, Zeitschrift des deutschen Palaestina-Vereins, vii. 1884, pp. 212 
214. 

GrAvz, Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums, 1887, 
pp. 145-176 (English translation in Nwmismatic Chronicle, 1888). 

Rernacu (Tuop.), Revue des études juives, t. xv. 1887, pp. 56-61. 

ReInacH (THEop.), Actes et conférences de la société des études juives, 1887 
(Suppl. to Revue des études jwives, 1887), pp. cciii-cexvi.— In separate 
reprint (Les monnates juives, Paris 1887), pp. 42-67. 

GRAtzZ, Revue des études juives, t. xvi. 1888, pp. 161-169 ; t. xviii. 1889, pp: 
301-304. 

GrAtz, Geschichte der Juden, Bd. iii. 4 Aufl. (1888), pp. 819-841. 

Retnaca (THkop.), Revue des dtudes juives, t. xvii. 1888, pp. 42-45 ; t. xvii. 
1889, pp. 304-806. 


The coins of the rebellion belong to the following varieties. 
The material is adequately presented by De Saulcy, Recherches 
sur la Numismatique, 1854; Madden, History of Jewish Coinage, 
1864; Numismatic Chronicle, 1875; Merzbacher, Zeitschrift 
Sir Numismatik, iv. 1887; most fully in Madden, Coins of 
the Jews, 1881. 
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1. Ligullath Zion, the Deliverance of Zion. 
Obv. ys nbyad, ligullath Zion. 
Rev. yaw now, year IV. 

or, ‘8M yan now, year IV., a half. 

or, YAN yaw mow, year IV., a quarter. 


All these are copper coins of various sizes, with Jewish 
emblems. 


See De Sauley, Recherches sur la Numismatique, p. 20; 
Cavedoni, Biblische Numismatik, ii. 11 f.; Ewald, Gottinger 
Nachrichten, 1855, p. 114; Levy, Geschichte, p. 44; Madden, 
Mistory of Jewish Coinage, p. 47 ; Garrucci, Dissertazioni, ii. 32, 
38; Madden, Numismatic Chronicle, 1866, pp. 48-63 (very 
complete in reference to the date, against Garrucci); Merz- 
bacher, Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, i. 222, iv. 364; Madden, 
Coins of the Jews, p. 71 sq. 


2. Chéruth Zion, the Emancipation of Zion. 

Obv. ws myn, chéruth Zion. 

Rev. onw naw, year II. 

or, wibw nw, year IIL 

Small copper coins with Jewish emblems of which 
numerous examples are extant (Sallet, Zeitschrift, v. 110). 

See De Sauley, Recherches, p. 154; Cavedoni, Biblische 
Numismatik, ii. 53 f.; Ewald, Gott. Nach. 1855, p. 114; 
Levy, Geschichte, p. 100; Madden, History of Jewish Coinage, 
p. 180; De Sauley, Revue Numismatique, 1865, p. 29 sq.; 
Garrucci, Dissertaziont, ii. 38; Merzbacher, Zeitschrift, i. 223, 


iv. 364 f£.; Madden, Numismatic Chronicle, 1875, p. 320 sq.; 
Coins of the Jews, p. 206. - 


3. Year I. liguilath Israel, of the Emancipation of Israel. 
Obv. jaan -ty>s, Eleasar the priest. 

. Syne ndsas nme mow, year I. ligullath Israel. 

Obv. won “yds, Eleasar the priest. 

Rev. syow, Simon. 

Obv. ober, Jerusalem. 

Rev. Serv ndyab nn now, year I. ligullath Israel. 


2 $ 
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Obv. Sxiw® sw pyow, Simon prince of Israel. 

Rev. 2xnw nbyad nm naw, year I. ligullath Israel. 

These are some of them silver, some of them copper, coins 
of various sizes and of various types. That they all belong 
to the same period is proved from the date “ Year I. ligullath 
Israel,’ which is common to all the three. But the coins 
bearing the names of Eleasar and Simon cannot be separated 
from the other Eleasar coins. 


See De Sauley, Recherches, pp. 158-160, 165-168 ; Cavedoni, 
Biblische Nuwmismatik, ii. 55-59; Ewald, Gottinger Nachr. 
1855, p. 119 ff; De Vogiié, Revue Num. 1860, p. 280 ff. (Eleasar 
coins communicated for the first time by De Vogiié); Levy, 
Geschichte, pp. 88-92, 97-99; Madden, History of Jewish 
Coinage, pp. 161-166, 174-178; De Sauley, Revue Num. 1865, 
p-. 29 sq. ; Cavedoni in Grote’s Miinzstudien, v. 29 ff.; Garrucci, 
il. 37 sq.; Merzbacher, Zeitschrift, i. 229-232, iv. 350-353; 
Madden, Numismatic Chronicle, 1875, pp. 313-320; Coins of the 
Jews, pp. 198-206; Sallet, Zeitschrift, v. 110 ff.; Reinach, 
Revue des études juives, xv. 58 sq. (on the Simon - Eleasar 
coins). 


4, Year II. lechéruth Israel, the Freedom of Israel, 

Obv. pynyv, Simon. 

Rev. Syave ninind a’w, year II. lechéruth Israel. 

Obv. nowy, Jerusalem. 

Rev. oxw nyind aw, year IL. lechéruth Israel. 

The latter kind are found rarely, the former very frequently, 
in silver and copper, of various sizes and of various types. 
In regard to some it is still discernible that they had been 
made out of Roman coins of Vespasian and Trajan (Sallet, 
Zettschrift, v. 110-114). 


See De Saulcy, Recherches, pp. 168-170 ; Cavedoni, Biblische 
Numismatik, ii. 59 ff; Ewald, Gottinger Nachr. 1855, p. 119 ff., 
Levy, Geschichte, pp. 93-96, 105-108; Madden, History of 
Jewish Coinage, pp. 166-174, 207 sq.; De Saulcy, Revue Num. 
1865, 29 sqy.; Cavedoni in Grote’s Miinestudien, v. 30 ff.; 
Garrucci, ii. 34; Merzbacher, Zeitschrift, i. 232-236, iv. 353- 


} 
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356 ; Madden, Numismatic Chronicle, 1875, pp. 329-333 ; Coins 
of the Jews, pp. 241-246; Sallet’s Zeitschrift, v. 110-114. 


5. Lechéruth Jerushalem, the Freedom of Jerusalem. 

Obv. pynw, Simon. 

Rev. ndenw nrind, lechéruth Jerushalem. 

Silver and copper coins of various sizes and with various 
types. Many are stamped upon Roman coins, especially 
upon those of Trajan. 

See De Saulcy, Recherches, pp. 160-165; Cavedoni, Biblische 
Numismattk, ii. 56-59 ; Ewald, Gottinger Nachr. 1885, p.119 ff. ; 
Levy, Geschichte, pp. 93-96, 105-108; Madden, History of 
Jewish Coinage, pp. 166-174, 203-210; De Saulcy, Revue 
Num. 1865, p. 29 sqq.; Cavedoni in Grote’s Miinestudien, v. 
30 ff. ; Garrucci, ii. 33 sq.; Merzbacher, Zeitschrift, i. 236 f., iv. 


357-363 ; Madden, Numismatic Chronicle, 1875, pp. 321-328 ; 
Coins of the Jews, pp. 233-241 ; Sallet, Zeitschrift, v. 110-114. 


The three last-named classes (Year L Ugullath Israel, 
year II. lechéruth Israel, lechéruth Jerushalem without date) 
are to be assigned with great probability, the last two indeed 
with certainty, to the period of the rebellion of Bar-Cochba 
In regard to the last class this is admitted by all. The 
original Roman minting discernible upon many of them, 
which gives the figure of the Jewish temple, proves that they 
were struck not earlier than the times of Trajan. But only 
one period is conceivable in which this minting can have . 
taken place: that of the rebellion under Hadrian. Yet even 
among the coins of our fourth class, those of the “ Year II. 
lechéruth Israel,’ some examples are met with which are 
stamped upon coins of Vespasian and Trajan (Sallet, Zeit- 
schrift, v. 110-114). The same therefore applies to them as 
to those bearing the device “ lechéruth Jerushalem.” It will, 
however, be readily admitted that those results hold not 
only for the copies stamped upon imperial coins, but also 
for others with similar superscriptions and of similar types, 

DIV. l. VOL. IL . 2B 
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for the production of which imperial coins were not employed. 
For it is a singularly arbitrary proceeding to divide among 
different periods coins of precisely the same impression, only 
for this reason that on some an original Roman stamp can 
be traced, while it is not discernible on the others (so Levy, 
who divides the coins of our fourth as well as of our fifth 
class between the first and the second revolutions).—While, 
therefore, these two classes certainly belong to the time of 
Bar-Cochba, those of “Year I. ligullath Israel” may be 
assigned at least with great probability to the same period. 
For it is admitted by all competent numismatists that they 
are in style extremely similar to, quite the same, indeed, as the 
others! The rabbinical tradition also speaks generally of 
“coins of Bencosiba,” nyans niyo or XIN #2 yaw.” 

The great variety of mintings within a few years, which has 
been the principal reason for numismatists dividing the coins 
between the time of the Vespasian and that of the Hadrianic 
war, is not on closer examination incapable of explanation. 
During the first year two leaders of the rebellion, “ Eleazar 
the Priest” and “Simon the Prince,” minted coins. In the 
second year Simon seems to have secured to himself the 
sole sovereignty. Thus it can be easily understood that on 


1 See especially, De Saulcy, Revue Num. 1865, p. 29 sqq., and Sallet, 
Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, v. 110 ff.: “To me, as a numismatist, it was 
never doubtful that De Saulcy’s view was right, that, in spite of all 
arguments to the contrary, all these denarius-like coins, and the tetra- 
drachms as well, must unquestionably have belonged to one period. In 
the numismatics of antiquity it is without example, and impossible that 
coins perfectly like one another in style, yea, precisely the same as one 
another, should be sixty years apart.—Also, Merzbacher says, although 
he adopts the partition declared by Sallet impossible, Lertschraft fiir Nwm. 
i. 223 f.: “They are little distinguished from one another in style and 
material, since only a few divergences in type can be pointed out, and 
therefore should not be too far separated in time from one another.” 

° Tosephta Maast scheni, i. 5; Jer. Maaser shen, i. 2; bab. Baba 
kamma, 97°; in Levy, Geschichte, p. 127 ff.; Madden, History of Jewish 
Coinage, p. 329 sq. ; Coins of the Jews, p. 311 sqq. 
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the coins of the first year he distinguished himself from the 
priest by the title of “prince,” whereas during the second 
year he no longer found this necessary.2 Besides Simon and 
Eleasar the city of Jerusalem also minted coins, and that 
indeed during the first as well as the second year; but these 
coins are very rare. Finally, Simon, besides the coins dated 
according to the era of the freedom of Israel, also stamped 
some coins without date in commemoration of “the freedom of 
Jerusalem.” Their great variety therefore presents no ground 
for assigning a portion of them to the time of the war of 
Vespasian. 


In the history of numismatics the classification of our coins 
has passed through five different stages. 1. The older numis- 
matists, Eckhel, Mionnet, and even Cavedoni, Biblische Num. i., 
put all the kinds together, so far as they were known, along 
with the shekel coins in the time of Simon the Maccabee. 
Only one French scholar of the last century, Henrion, recog- 
nised the fact that they belonged to the time of Bar-Cochba (see 
Eckhel, Doctr. Num. iii. 472). But his voice sounded unheard, 
although even then some copies stamped upon imperial coins 
were known, which had to be of necessity assigned to the age 
of Bar-Cochba (Eckhel, iii. 473).—2. De Saulcy in his Recherches 
sur la Numismatique Judaique, 1854, not only essentially 
enriched the material, but also gave expression to the correct 
view that all three kinds belonged to the time of Bar-Cochba. 


8 There is a remarkable coin bearing the inscription, Obv. jan yds, 
Rev. nynw. De Vogiié regarded it as the work of a forger, who combined 
the fronts of an Eleasar and a Simon coin with one another. According 
to Friedlander’s and Sallet’s opinion, however, its genuineness is indis- 
putable (Zeitschrift fiir Numismatique, iv. 350, v. 111, note ; Madden, Cons 
of the Jews, p. 201). Yet more remarkable is a coin published by Reinach 
in Revue des études jwives, xv. 56-61, the inscription of which is indeed 
defective, but has been restored with tolerable certainty as follows :— 


Obo. Ssnum ndsid nine mow. 
Rev. Sse nyind 3". 

This coin also Reinach declares to be undoubtedly genuine. According 
to his subtle explanation we have in both coins to recognise monnates 
hybrides, i.e. coins on which, in consequence of an error in the minting, 
the inscriptions of two different coins were combined with one another. 
Such “bastards” are not seldom found among the Roman consular coins. 
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He was followed by Cavedoni, Biblische Num. ii., and Ewald. 
The latter also assigned to the same period the Eleasar coins 
first communicated by De Vogiié in 1860 (History of Israel, viii. 
291).—3. An unfortunate confusion was caused by Levy in 
1862 in consequence of his arbitrary division of the coins 
between the time of Vespasian and that of Hadrian. He 
assigned to the earlier period not only all coins of “ Year I 
ligullath Israel,” but also the greater part of those of the “ Year 
IL lechéruth Israel” and “lechéruth Jerushalem.” But some 
individual examples of the last two classes are met with in the 
time of Hadrian, and thus coins of a precisely similar stamp 
are separated by a period of sixty years. Those who issued 
coins during the age of Vespasian were the well-known leader 
of the Zealots, Eleasar, then Simon bar-Giora, and the scribe 
Simon, son of Gamaliel, upon whom the later Jewish legends 
bestowed the title of Nasi. On the baselessness of this legend 
see Div. II. vol. i. p. 183 ff Neither could Eleasar nor Simon 
bar-Giora have struck the coins of years I. and II. of freedom, 
since they did not become party leaders until the later days of 
the rebellion; Simon bar-Giora only in the third year (Wars 
of the Jews, iv. 9.12); Eleasar even later, and only for a short 
time (see above, p. 235). Notwithstanding the more than weak 
foundation of these hypotheses, Levy obtained at first ardent 
supporters in Madden, History of Jewish Coinage, 1864, and 
Cavedoni in Grote’s Mitnzstudien, v. Madden’s work of 1864 
is consequently in those parts extremely ill-suited to afford a 
clear summary of the history. Also Renan was influenced by 
Levy, inasmuch as he inclines to ascribe only the super- 
imposition of the stamp to the age of Bar-Cochba (L’élise 
chrétienne, p. 546 8q.). Levy’s and Madden’s views were 
decidedly combated by Ewald, Git. gel. Anz. 1862, p. 841 ff., and 
De Sauley, Revue Num. 1865, who held fast by their earlier 
judgments. Yet even De Saulcy so far paid tribute to the 
Jewish legends as to understand by “Simon the Prince” 
the younger Simon, son of Gamaliel, grandson of the earlier 
one of that name, whose title of Nasi, however, stands historic. 
ally on as weak a foundation, as in the case of his grandfather 
—4, A change for the better, however, was made by Merzbacher 
when he, although still influenced by Levy, abandoned his 
arbitrary separation of the coins of our fourth and fifth classes. 
He put all coins of “ Year I. liguilath Israel” and all those of 
“Year II. lechéruth Israel” into the Vespasian age, and all those 
with “lechéruth Jerushalem” into the age of Hadrian, Ail the 
Simon coins of the age of Vespasian, whether with or without 
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the title Nasi, he ascribed to Simon, son of Gamaliel. But 
even before him Garrucci had come one step nearer the truth 
when he ascribed to the Hadrianic period both the coins of the 
“Year II. lechéruth Israel,’ and those with “lechéruth Jerushalem,’ 
and assigned to the age of Vespasian only those of “Year I. 
ligullath Israel.” His arguments also soon made an impression 
upon Madden (Numismatic Chronicle, 1866, p. 63 sq.), who in his 
later works (Numismatic Chronicle, 1875; Coins of the Jews, 
1881) actually adopted the arrangement of Garrucci. In con- 
sequence of this, Madden’s masterpiece of 1881 marks an 
important advance upon the History of 1864, not only in regard 
to the wealth of material, but also in respect of its incomparably 
superior arrangement.— 5. The researches of Merzbacher, 
Garrucci, and Madden gradually unravelled the confusion 
wrought by Levy, and led step by step back again to the 
original simple views of De Saulcy. Sallet and Reinach have 
returned completely to these earlier views, for reasons that 
have been stated above. Although on other points De Saulcy 
is not always happy in his historical combinations, his numis- 
matical sense has in this particular guided him aright.— 
Whether the weight of the arguments by which modern 
numismatists have been constrained to return step by step to 
De Saulcy’s view will survive all attacks the future alone can 
show. An attempt to produce embarrassment anew has been 
made by Gratz (Monatsschrift, 1887, p. 145 ff.; Revue des dudes 
juives, xvi. 161 sqq., xviii 301 sq.; Geschichte der Juden, iii. 
4 Aufl. 1888, p. 819 ff.). There is scarcely any danger of such 
an attempt succeeding, for any one who has even a moderate 
appreciation of scientific method must regard Gratz’s specula- 
tions as a tissue of groundless surmises. Compare in opposition 
to him Reinach, Revue des études juives, xvii. 42-45, xviii. 304— 
306. 


In regard to the small copper coins communicated under 
No. 2, with the superscription pry nnn, chéruth Zion, years II. 
and IIL, a much greater agreement prevails than in regard 
to the coins of our third, fourth, and fifth classes. With 
almost perfect unanimity they are ascribed to the period of 
the war of Vespasian. This is the opinion not only of De 
Saulcy, who assigns to the Vespasian period only those coins, 
but also of Ewald, who places the shekels along with them, 
and of Levy, Garrucci, and Madden, who join with them a 
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more or less considerable ‘portion of our Bar-Cochba coins, 
This latter view is indeed indefensible, because these coins 
differ from the others essentially in style, so that Merzbacher 
renounces the attempt to fix their age (Zeitschrift fiir Numis- 
matique, i. 223, iv. 364 f.). But if all the coins of our third, 
fourth, and fifth classes are placed in the time of Bar-Cochba, 
it will become probable, owing to the diversity of style, that 
the coins of the years IL and III. chéruth Zion belong to the 
time of Vespasian. In this case also De Saulcy has hit upon 
the right explanation. 

It is of the utmost importance to determine the coins of 
the year IV., pry ndbsab, Zigullath Zion, communicated under 
No. 1. Many, on account of the admitted antiquity of their 
style, class them along with the shekel coins. So De Sauley, 
Cavedoni, Biblische Numismatique, ii.; Ewald, Levy, Madden, 
1864. Yet it is just their style which leads Garrucci ta 
separate them from the shekels, and to place them in the 
time of Vespasian (Dissertazioni, ii. 32); and Madden, after 
he had, in complete contradiction to Garrucci, maintained their 
contemporariness with the shekels (Wwm. Chron. 1866, pp. 48— 
63), at last only holds so far to that opinion that their reference 
to the Seleucidean period seems to some extent proved (Coins 
of the Jews, p. 73), while even Merzbacher is of opinion that 
they were not of the same period as the shekels (Zeitschrift, i. 
222 f.), and are therefore to be reckoned only as ancient 
coins of an uncertain age (Zedtschrift, iv. 364). It is thus 
difficult to arrive at any decided judgment upon these 
matters. 
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PARALLEL YEARS OF THE GREEK, SYRIAN, ROMAN, 
AND CHRISTIAN ERAS.! 


THE Olympiad era begins in B.C. 776, and is to be reckoned 
from 1st July. The Seleucid era begins in B.c. 312, and is 
to be reckoned from 1st October? The Varronian era at 
Urbe condita begins in B.c. 753, and counts from the festival 
of the Palilia, XI. Cal. Maiti = 21st April But since writers 
reckon by the years of office of the consuls, we have to do, 
not with the starting-point of the Varronian year, but with 
the point of time at which the consuls entered upon their 
office. But this took place from a.U. 601, and so continued 
during almost the whole of the succeeding period, on Ist 
January.® — In the following table the respective years of 
the Greek, Seleucidean, and Roman eras are paralleled with 
the same year of the Christian era in which they begin. 
Thus: 
Ol. 151, 1 = 1st July Bc. 176 down to the same day in 
Bc. 175. 
Sel. 137 = 1st October B.c. 176 down to the same day 
in Bc. 175. 
aU. 578 = 21st April (or 1st January) Bc. 176 down 
to the same day in Bc. 175. 


1 According to Clinton, Fasts Hellenict, iii. 472 sqq. 

* Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie, i. 377. 

® Thid. i. 450-453. * Tind. ii. 47, 150, 163 ff. 
5 Thid, ii. 148 f. 
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GENEALOGY OF THE SELEUCIDAE. 


Seleucus I. Nicator 
+ 980. 


—_ 
Antiochus I. Soter 
+ 261. 


Antiochus II. Theos 
T 246. 


A es) 

iw II. Caliinicos 

+ 226. 

Seleucus III. Ceraunos Antiochus II{. the Great 
¢ 223. + 187. 

A 
Seieucus IV. Philopator Antiochus IV. Epiphanes 

+ 175. t 164, 


oo (!WV@{T—=" —————_—— 
Demetrius I. Soter Antiochus V. Eupator 
+ 150. + 162. 


cool 
Demetrius II. Nicator Antiochus VII. Sidetes 
f 125/24. ¢ 128. 


PO er 
Seleuc. V. Antioch. VIII. Grypos Antioch. IX. Cyzicenos 





+ 125/24. + 96. $95. 
8 ee 
Sel VI. Antioch. XI. Philip, Demetr. III. Antioch. XII. Antioch. X. Eus. 

(SS (ae a ee — 
Philip. Antiochus XIII. Asiaticus 
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GENEALOGY OF THE ASMONEANS. 


Mattathias 
+ 166. 
1 ea Be $$$ 0 —————arrr 
Judas Jonathan 


Simon 
+ 135. 161. +143. 


aN FT 
John Hyrcanus 1. 
¢ 105. 


ea $e eee 
Aristobulus L. ( Alexander Jannius 
104, t 78. 
Alexandra 
t 69. 


po ee 
Hyrcanus II. Aristobulus 1i, 
t 30. + 49. 
GSS (= ge 
Alexandra —— Alexander Antigonus 
+ 28. | + 49. + 37. 





{ ae ee C= 
Aristobulus Mariamme Daughter, married te 
¢ 35. + 29 Antipater, the son of 
(married to Herod (Joseph. Antig. 


Herod). xvii, 5. 2). 
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ADDENDA TO DIVISION I. VOLS. I. AND IL. 


= 


VOLUME 1. 
PAGE ; 
6. Prideaux. A new and improved edition of this work, revised by 
J. Talboys Wheeler, appeared in 2 vols. in 1858. 

7. Holtzmann, Oskar, Das Ende des jiidischen Staatswesens und die 
Entstehung des Christenthums, 1888, forming the second half of the 
second volume of Stade’s Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

8. Gritz, Geschichte der Juden, vol. iii. 4th edition, 1888; greatly 
enlarged. 

8. Sack, Die altjiidische Religion im Uebergange vom Bibelthume zum 
Talmudismus, Berlin 1889 (612 pp.). 

9. Morrison, The Jews wnder Romam Rule, London 1890 (426 pp.). 

10. Weber, System der altsyn. pal. Theologie, in a new unaltered edition 
has appeared under the title: Die Lehren des Talmud, quellen- 
miissig, systematisch und gemeinverstiindlich dargestellt, Leipzig 
1886. 

18. Guérin, Jérusalem, son histoire, sa description, ses établissements 
religteux, Paris 1889 (409 pp.). 

19. Maps of Palestine. The following are important supplements to the 
English map, which embraces only the country west of the Jordan : 
(1) The Map of Djaulan by Schumacher, Zeitschrift des DPV. ix. 
1886 ; (2) the Map of the Hauran, “after measurements and plans 
taken by Dr. Alphons Stiibel in 1882, compared with other most 
important sources, and constructed by Dr. Hans Fischer,” 
Zeitschrift des DPV. xii. 1889.—A Map of Palestine on a reduced 
scale after the best authorities, prepared by H. Fischer and H. 
Guthe, has been issued by Wagner & Debes, Leipzig (1890) for 
1M. 50 Pf. It is given also in vol. xiii. of the Zeitschrift des 
DPV. 

28. The following additions to the literature of Numismatics may be 
noticed : Gratz, Geschichte der Juden, vol. iii. 4th edition, 1888, 
pp. 819-841 ; Gritz, Revue des tudes juives, t. xviii. 1889, pp. 301- 
304; Reinach, Revue des ctudes juives, t. xvii. 1888, pp. 42-45 ; 
Reinach, Revue, t. xviii. 1889, pp. 304-306. 

34, Marucchi, Di un nuovo cimitero giudaico scoperto sulla Via Labicana, 
Roma 1887. rr 
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Derenbourg in the Mélanges Renier, 1887, pp. 437-441, from com- 
munications by De Rossi, has made known five inscriptions from 
the Jewish cemetery at Porto, four of these being published for 
the first time. 


. On the Sabbatical year: Gratz, Geschichte der Juden, vol. iii. 4th 


edition, pp. 652-655 (note 8). : 

On Dellius: Fabricius, Theophilus von Mytilene wnd Quintus Dellius 
als Quellen der Geographie des Strabon, Strassburg 1888. 

On Strabo: Otto, “Strabonis foropimay srouvnucérwy fragmenta 
collegit et enarravit adjectis quaestionibus Strabonianis” (Leipziger 
Studien zur classischen Philologie, xi. Suppl. vol. 1889). 

Gratz, Geschichte der Juden, vol. iii. 4th edition, pp. 554-557, on 
Justus of Tiberias. 

note. Against Niese’s theory about the way in which Josephus 
obtained access to the authorities referred to in Aniig. xiv. 10, 
these two facts may be adduced: (1) That the greater part of them 
refers to that relief from military service (Antiq. xiv. 10. 11-19) 
which was not in dispute in the controversy between the municipal 
communities of Asia Minor and the Jews; and (2) that another 
part of them refers to Judea (Antig. xiv. 10. 2-10), the affairs of 
which were of no importance in the particular conflict then going on. 

Add to note 15, with regard to Justus of Tiberias: Gratz, Geschichte 
der Juden, vol. iii. 4th edition, p. 555. 

The text of the so-called Hegesippus is, according to Weber, also 
printed in: Sancti Ambrosia opera omma, ed. Ballerini, t. vi. 
(Mediol. 1883) col. 1-276.—The text of Weber's Programm 
edition, we may here observe in passing, is not quite complete, 
since in passing from one Programm to another a small part is 
wanting. Therefore only the edition in book form can be used 
(Marburg 1864).—On Hegesippus compare also: Bardenhewer in 
Wetzer and Welte’s Kirchenlexicon, 2nd edition, vol. v. 1888, col. 
1585 f.; Ihm, Studia Ambrosiana (Jahrbiicher fiir classischen 
Philologie, xvii. Suppl. vol., 1st pt. 1889), pp. 61-68. The latter 
is again in favour of assigning the authorship to Ambrose. 

The fifth vol. of Niese’s great edition of Josephus, containing the 
treatise contra Aptoném, appeared in 1889.—Of the edition by 
Bekker, issued in Teubner’s series, vols. i. and ii. have appeared : 
Flavii Josephi opera omnia recognovit Naber, 1888-1889. 

As contributions to criticism of the text: Destinon, De Flav Joseph 
bello Judaico recensendo ad Benedictum Neswm epistula critica, Kiel 
1889, Programm. 

On the State Papers used by Josephus, compare also: Judeich, Caesar 
im Orient (1885), pp. 119-141 ; Gratz, Geschichte der Juden, vol. iii. 
ed. iv. pp. 655-671 (note 9). 

Note 22: Fiirst, “ Antoninus und Rabbi” (Magazin fiir die Wissen. 
schaft des Judenthums, xvi. 1889, pp. 41-45). 
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Note 33: Wiinsche, Der Babylonische Talmud u. 8. w., Ind half-vol. 
pts. 3-4, 1889. 

Schwab’s French translation of the Jerusalem Talmud has been brought 
to a conclusion by the publication of vol. xi. 1889 (Sanhedrin, 
conclusion, Makkoth, Shebuoth, Aboda sara, Horajoth, Nidda).— 
Of vol. i., which in the first edition contained the tract Berachoth 
according to the Jerusalem and the Babylonian Talmud, a new 
edition appeared in 1890, containing the tract Berachoth according 
to the Jerusalem Talmud only (Le Talmud de Jérusalem, ete., t. i. 
nouvelle edition, Traité des Berakhoth, Paris 1890). 

Wiinsche, Der Babylonische Talmud u. 8. w., 2nd half-vol. pts. 3-4, 
1889. 

Levy’s Neuhebrdisches und Chaldiiisches Wérterbuch has been completed 
by the issue of the concluding vol. iv. 1889. 

Jastrow, A Dictionary, etc., 2 fase. sbapx — 2, New York 1887. 

Stein, Das Verbwm der Mischnasprache, Berlin 1888.—Rosenberg, Das 
aramiische Verbum im babylonischen Talmud, Marburg 1888. ; 

Darmesteter, “Le Talmud” (Actes et conférences de la Sociéte des dudes 
juives [Appendix to Revue des études juives|, 1889, pp. CCCLXXXxI- 
CDXLII). 

On Mechilta, Siphra, and Siphre, compare also: D. Hoffmann, Zur 
Einleitung in die halachischen Midraschim. Contributions to the 
Jahresbericht des Rabbiner-Seminars, at Berlin 1886-1887 ; Konigs- 
berger, Die Quellen der Halachah. 1 Part. Der Midrasch, Berlin 
1890.—I regret that I did not sooner become acquainted with this 
careful and excellent work of D. Hoffmann. It contains very 
valuable studies on the history of the origin of the three Mid- 
rashim above named. On p. 24, Hoffmann gives a list of the 
authorities most frequently cited in Siphra; in pp. 38-40 those 
most frequently cited in Mechilta, and on p. 54 those most fre- 
quently mentioned in Siphre. A complete index of the Tannaim 
in Mechilta, Siphra, and Siphre is given at pp. 82-90. 

On Siphre suta, see D. Hoffmann, Zur Einleitung in die halachischen 
Midraschim, pp. 59-66. 

Lévi, “ Eléments chrétiens dans le Pirké Rabbi Eliézer” (Revue des 
études juives, t. xviii. 1889, pp. 83-89). 

Gratz, Geschichte der juden, vol. iii. 4th edition, pp 559-577 
(note 1). 

Gatt, “Zur Akra-Frage”\ (Theol. Quartalschr. 1889, pp. 77-125). 

SYST sry ox '- is frequently referred to in Mechilta. See the list 
of passages in D. Hoffmann, Zur Einleitung in die halachischen 
Midraschim (Jahresbericht des Rabbiner-Seminars, at Berlin 1886~ 
1887), p. 83. 

On the geography of 1 Macc. v. 26, compare also Furrer, Zeitschrift 
des DPV. xii 1889, pp. 161; Buhl, Zedéischrift, xiii. 1890, 
pp. 41-43. ; 
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On Bascama, see Furrer, Zettschrift des DPV. xii. p. 151. 

On Antig. xiv. 8.5: Judeich, Caesar um Orient (1885), pp. 129-136 
(reaches same conclusion as Mommsen), 

“Kedron is the modern Katrah in the neighbourhood of Jamnia” 
(Furrer in correspondence). 

“ Bethome is Betuni on the same mountain ridge as Nebi Samwel” 
(Furrer in correspondence). 

On Gaulana, see Furrer, Zeitschrift des DPV. xii. p. 151. 

“ Ragaba is very likely Ragib which lies in almost the same degree 
of latitude as Gerasa” (Furrer in correspondence). 

Liebenam, Forschungen zur Verwaltwngsgeschichte des rémischen 
Kaiserreichs. 1 Bd. Die Legaten in den rémischen Provinzen von 
Augustus bis Diocletian, Leipzig 1888. At pp. 359-389 a list is 
given of imperial legates in Syria from Augustus down to the 
third Christian century. 

Judeich, Caesar im Orient. Kritische Uebersicht der Ereignisse vom 
9 August 48 bis October 47, Leipzig 1885. 

The form Hpasdng is also found in Corp. Inser. Atticarum, ii. 3 (1888), 
n. 1672. 

That the Herodian princes were ovymaxo: is now quite beyond 
doubt. Compare the Coins of Agrippa above in vol. ii. p. 155. 


VOLUME II. 


The custom of celebrating the birthday of a prince is very ancient. 
Compare Gen. xl. 20, and the commentaries on that passage by 
Dillmann and others. Seeing that the Herodian princes expressly 
celebrated the day of their accession to the throne (Josephus, 
Antiq. xv. 11. 6), it is instructive to learn from the great inscrip- 
tion of Rosetta that, ¢.g., in Egypt also it was customary to keep 
both days: xal éxrel riv tpiaxcde rov Meoopy, tv rad yevtbase rov 
Bacirias ayerees, oolwc d¢ xeel [ryv rod Mexelp iwraxaidexerny], sv t. 
mwopinaBev ryv Baorcion rapa rod warpds x.7.A. (see the text, eg. in 
Miiller’s Frag. hist. graec. vol. 1 at close). For the custom of celebrat- 
ing birthdays, compare also 2 Mace. vi. 7 (Antiochus Epiphanes) 
and Josephus, Antiq. xix. 7. 1 (Agrippa I.).—Since in the Bible 
out of a great number only the celebrations of the birthdays of 
Pharaoh (Gen. xl. 20) and Herod Antipas are referred to, Origen 
and Jerome in their observations on Matt. xiv. 6 drew the con- 
elusion that only wicked men acted thus (Origen on Matt. t. x. ¢. 
22; Jerome, Opp. ed. Vallarsi, vii. 101). 

A Greek text of the Acts of Perpetua and Felicitas has now been 
discovered which proves to be the original. The Acts of the 
Martyrdom of Perpetua and Felicitas; the original Greek text 
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aow first edited from a MS. in the library of the Convent of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem by J. Rendel Harris and Seth 
R. Gifford, London 1890. The passage about the Procurator 
Hilarius here runs as follows: xl “Incpicevos txitpowos 6¢ rors 
rod avourcrov a&robavovrog Mivouxtov “Owmiavoy etouvclav eianQes 
pooeyeeripoes. 


87. “Tirathana=Tireh, south of Gerizim” (Furrer in correspondence). 
224, Tarichea on the south-western corner of the Lake of Gennezaret. 


So also Buhl, Zeitschrift des DPV. xiii. 1890, p. 38 ff. 


225. Against Furrer’s identification of Gamala and Jamli I have advanced 


the consideration that one could not say of a place which is a 
day’s journey from the sea that it lies dxtp ry» a‘uevny. With 
reference to this Furrer writes me: “Jamli stands on a rising 
ground overlooking the lake, and is indeed the height of the 
stronghold, seen from the west bank of the lake, occupying a 
commanding situation, because from it westward the land slopes 
downward. We may surely say St. Gall overlooks the Lake of 
Geneva, though it is some five leagues distant from the lake.” 
T am now inclined to agree with Furrer. 


249, On the Arch of Titus see also Reinach, “L’arc de Titus” (Actes et 


conférences de la Société des etudes juives [Appendix to Revue des 
études jutves], 1890, pp. lxv-xci).—The inscription of the other 
now extant Arch of Titus is given according to the manuscript 
of Hinsiedeln by De Rossi, Inscriptiones christianae urbis Romae, 
vol. ii. 1 (1888), p. 25, n. 31. 


265. An inscription found in the neighbourhood of Caesarea, on which 


c 
>8681 


~ 


Caesarea is referred to as a colony (Col. I. Fl. Aug. Caesarea), has 
been published by Zangemeister, Zeitschrift des DPV, xiii. 1890, 
p. 25 
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